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INTRODUCTION — (1830.) 

It  wmild  be  diiScalt  to  assign  any  good  roMon  wby  the  anthor  cf  Iwut 
hoe,  after  using,  in  that  work,  all  the  art  he  possessed  to  remoTe  the  per* 
sonaees,  action,  and  manners  of  the  tale,  to  a  distance  from  his  own  ooantiy, 
should  choose  for  the  scene  of  his  next  attempt  the  celebrated  ruins  of 
Melrose,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  his  own  residence.  But  the 
reason,  or  caprice,  which  dictated  his  change  of  system,  has  entirely  escaped 
his  recollection,  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  attempt  recalling  what  must  be  a 
matter  of  very  little  consequence. 

The  general  plan  of  the  story  was,  to  coi^oin  two  characters  in  that 
bustling  and  contentious  a^,  who,  thrown  into  situations  which  gave  them 
different  yiews  on  the  subject  of  the  Reformation,  should,  with  the  same 
sincerity  and  purity  of  intention,  dedicate  themselves,  the  one  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  sinking  fabric  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  other  to  the  establiHn- 
ment  of  the  Reformed  doctrines.  It  was  supposed  that  some  interesting 
subjects  for  narrative  might  be  derived  from  op|)osine  two  such  enthusiasts 
to  each  other  in  the  path  of  life,  and  contrasting  the  real  worth  of  both 
with  their  passions  and  prejudices.  The  localities  of  Melrose  suited  well 
the  scenery  of  the  proposed  story;  the  ruins  themselves  form  a  splendid 
theatre  for  any  trasic  incident  which  might  be  brought  forward ;  joined  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  fine  river,  with  all  its  tributary  streams,  flowing  through 
a  country  which  has  been  the  scene  of  so  much  fierce  fighting,  and  is  rich 
with  so  many  recollections  of  former  tiuMp^  and  lying  almost  under  the 
immediate  eye  of  the  author,  by  whom  theywere  to  be  used  in  composition. 

The  situation  possessed  f9.rther  recommendations.  On  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Tweed  might  be  seen  the  remains  of  ancient  enclosures,  surrounded 
by  sycamores  and  ash-trees  of  considerable  size.  These  had  once  formed 
the  crofts  or  arable  ground  of  a  village,  now  reduced  to  a  single  hut,  the 
abode  of  a  fisherman,  who  also  manages  a  ferry.  The  cottages,  even  the 
church  which  once  existed  there,  have  sunk  into  vestiges  hardly  to  be  traced 
without  visiting  the  spot,  the  inhabitants  having  gnidually  withdrawn  to 
the  more  prosperous  town  of  Galashiels,  which  has  risen  into  consideration, 
within  two  miles  of  their  neighbourhood.  Superstitious  eld,  however,  has 
tenanted  the  deserted  groves  with  aerial  bein^,  to  supply  the  want  oi  the 
mortal  tenants  who  have  deserted  it.  The  ruined  ana  abandoned  church- 
yard of  Boldside  has  been  long  believed  to  be  haunted  by  the  Fairies,  and 
the  deep  broad  current  of  the  Tweed,  wheeling  in  moonlight  round  the 
foot  of  the  steep  bank,  with  the  number  of  trees  original^  planted  for 
«nelter  round  the  fields  of  the  cottagers,  but  now  presenting  tne  effect  of 
scattered  and  detached  eroves,  fill  up  the  idea  which  one  would  foroi  in 
imagination  for  a  scene  that  Oberon  and  Queen  Mab  might  love  to  revel  in. 
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There  are  evenrngs  when  the  spectator  might  believe,  with  Father  Ghauoer* 
that  the 

Qneen  of  I^ery, 

With  harp,  and  pipe,  and  syniphony. 
Were  dwelling  in  the  place. 

Another,  and  even  a  more  familiar  refuge  of  the  elfin  race,  (if  tradition 
is  to  be  trusted,)  is  the  glen  of  the  river,  or  rather  brook,  named  the  Allen, 
which  falls  into  the  Tweed  from  the  northward,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
above  the  present  bridge.  As  the  streamlet  finds  its  waj  behind  Lord 
SommerviUe's  hunting-seat,  <;all9d  the  Pavilion,  its  valley  has  been  popu- 
lar Ij  termed  the  Fairy  Dean,  or  rather  the  Nameless  Dean,  because  of  the 
supposed  ill  luck  attached  by  the  popular  faith  of  ancient  times,  to  any  one 
who  might  name  or  allude  to  the  race,  whom  our  fathers  distinguished  as 
the  Good  Neighbours,  and  the  Highlanders  called  Daoine  Shie,  or  Men  of 
Peace ;  rather  by  way  of  compliment,  than  on  account  of  any  particular 
idea  of  friendship  or  pacific  relation  which  either  Highlander  or  Borderer 
entertained  towards  the  irritable  beings  whom  they  thus  distinguished,  or 
supposed  them  to  bear  to  humanity.* 

In  evidence  of  the  actual  operations  of  the  fairy  people  even  at  this  time, 
little  pieces  of  calcareous  matter  are  found  in  the  glen  after  a  flood,  which 
either  the  labours  of  those  tiny  artists,  or  the  eddies  of  the  brook  among 
the  stones,  have  formed  into  a  fantastic  resemblance  of  cups,  saucers, 
basins,  and  the  like,  in  which  children  who  gather  them  pretend  to  discern 
fairy  utensils. 

Besides  these  circumstances. of  romantic  locality,  mea  paupera  regna  (as 
Captain  Dalgetty  denominates  his  territory  of  Drumthwacket)  are  bounded 
by  a  small  but  deep  lake,  from  which  eyes  that  yet  look  on  the  light  are 
said  to  have  seen  the  waterbull  ascend,  and  shake  the  hills  with  his  roar. 

Indeed,  the  country  around  Melrose,  if  possessing  less  of  romantic  beauty 
than  some  other  scenes  in  Scotland,  is  connected  with  so  many  associations 
of  a  fanciful  nature,  in  which  the  imagination  takes  delight,  as  might  well 
induce  one  even  less  attached  to  the  spot  than  the  author,  to  accommodate, 
after  a  general  manner,  the  imaginary  scenes  he  was  framing  to  the  local- 
ities to  which  he  was  partial.  But  it  would  be  a  misapprehension  to  sup- 
pose, that,  because  Melrose  may  in  general  pass  for  Kennaquhair,  or  be- 
cause it  agrees  with  scenes  of  the  Monastery  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
drawbridge,  the  milldam,  and  other  points  of  resemblance,  that  therefore 
an  accurate  or  perfect  local  similitude  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  particulars 
of  the  picture.  It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  author  to  present  a  landscape 
3opied  from  nature,  but  a  piece  of  composition,  in  which  a  real  scene,  with 
which  he  is  familiar,  had  afib^ed  him  some  leading  outlines.  Thus  the 
resemblance  of  the  imaginary  Glendearg  with  the  real  vale  of  the  Allen,  is 
far  from  being  minute,  nor  did  the  author  aim  at  identifying  them.  This 
must  appear  plain  to  all  who  know  the  actual  character  of  the  Glen  of 
Allen,  and  have  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  account  of  the  imaginary 
Glendearg.  The  stream  in  the  latter  case  is  described  as  wandering  down 
a  romantic  little  valley,  shifting  itself,  after  the  fashion  of  such  a  brook, 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  as  it  can  most  easily  find  its  passage,  and  touch- 
ing nothing  in  its  progress  that  gives  token  of  cultivation,  ft  rises  near  a 
^litarv  tower,  the  abode  of  a  supposed  church  vassal,  and  the  scene  of 
several  incidents  in  the  Romance. 

The  real  Allen,  on  the  contrary,  after  traversing  the  romantic  ravine 
ealled  the  Nameless  Dean,  thrown  off  from  side  to  side  alternately,  like  a 
billiard  ball  repelled  by  the  sides  of  the  table  on  which  it  has  been  played, 
and  in  that  part  of  its  course  resembling  the  stream  which  pours  down 
Glendearg,  m&Y  be  traced  upwards  into  a  more  open  country,  where  the 
banks  retreat  rarther  from  each  other,  and  the  vale  exhibits  a  good  deal  of 

See  lt'4>  Rojr,  Note,  p.  aOB. 
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dry  ground,  which  ha*  not  been  negleotod  by  Ui«  actiTe  enltiTnlori  el  tiie 
district,  it  arrives,  too,  at  a  sort  of  termination,  atrikiog  in  itaelf,  bn 
totally  irreooncilable  with  the  narratiye  of  the  Romance.  Instead  of  a  ainglf 
peel-hcnse,  or  border  tower  of  defence,  snch  as  Dame  Qleodinning  le  sup- 
iiosed  to  haye  inhabited,  the  head  of  the  Allen,  about  five  miles  above  its 
junction  with  the  Tweed,  shows  three  ruins  of  Border  houses,  belonging  to 
different  propriet<Mrs,  and  each,  from  the  desire  of  mutual  support  so  natural 
to  troublesome  times,  situated  at  the  extremitv  of  the  property  of  which  it 
is  the  principal  messuage.  One  of  these  is  the  ruinous  mansion-house  of 
Hillslap,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Gaimcrosses,  and  now  of  Mr.  I  ones 
of  Stow;  a  second  the  tower  of  Colmslie,  an  ancient  inheritance  of  the 
Borthwick  family,  as  is  testified  by  their  crest,  the  Goat's  Head,  which  exists 
on  the  ruin ;  *  a  third,  the  house  of  Langshaw,  also  ruinous,  but  near  which 
the  proprietor,  Mr.  Baillie  of  Jerviswood  and  Mellerstain,  has  built  a  small 
shooting  box. 

All  these  ruins,  so  strangely  huddled  together  in  a  very  solitary  spot,  have 
recollections  and  traditions  of  their  own,  but  none  of  them  bear  the  most 
distant  resemblance  to  the  descriptions  in  the  Romance  of  the  Monastery ; 
and  as  the  author  could  hardly  have  erred  so  grossly  regarding  a  spot  within 
a  morning's  ride  of  his  own  house,  the  inference  is,  that  no  reeemblanoe 
was  intended.  Hillslap  is  remembered  by  the  humours  of  the  last  inhabi- 
tants, two  or  three  elderly  ladies,  of  the  class  of  Miss  Raynalds,  in  the  Old 
Manor  House,  though  less  important  by  birth  and  fortune.  Colmslie  is 
commemorated  in  song : — 

GoliBsHa  BtandB  oa  ColnMHa  hill. 

TIm  water  it  flows  rouad  Colimlia  mill; 

Th«  mill  sad  Uie  iiilo  fsnf  biioiiily. 

And  it's  op  with  the  whippen  of  ColiiMli*. 

Langshaw,  although  larger  than  the  other  mansions  assembled  at  the  head 
of  the  supposed  Glendearg,  has  nothing  about  it  more  remarkable  than  the 
inscription  of  the  ^..osent  proprietor  over  his  shooting  lodge — Utinam  hanc 
etiam  viris  impteam  amicis  —  a  modest  wish,  which  I  know  no  one  more 
capable  of  attaining  upon  an  extended  scale,  than  the  gentleman  who  has 
expressed  it  upon  a  limited  one. 

Ilaving  thus  shown  that  I  could  say  something  of  these  desolated  towers^ 
which  the  desire  of  social  intercourse,  or  the  facility  of  mutual  defence, 
had  drawn  together  at  the  head  of  this  Olen,  I  need  not  add  any  farthei 
reason  to  show,  that  there  is  no  resemblance  between  them  and  the  solitary 
habitation  of  Dame  Eispeth  Glendinning.  Beyond  these  dwellings  are 
some  remains  of  natural  wood,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  morass  and 
bog ;  but  I  would  not  advise  any  who  may  be  curious  in  localities,  to  spend 
time  in  looking  for  the  fountain  and  holly-tree  of  the  White  Lady. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  I  may  add,  that  Captain  Clutterbuck,  the  ima- 
ginary editor  of  the  Monastery,  has  no  real  prototype  in  the  village  of  Mel- 
rose or  neighbourhood,  that  ever  I  saw  jt  heard  of.  To  give  some  indivi- 
duality to  this  personage,  he  is  described  as  a  character  which  sometimes 
occurs  in  actual  society  —  a  person  who,  having  spent  his  life  within  the 
necessary  duties  of  a  technical  profession,  from  which  he  has  been  at  length 
emancipated,  finds  himself  without  any  occupation  whatever,  and  is  apt  to 
become  the  prey  of  ennui,  until  he  discerns  some  petty  subject  of  investiga- 
tion commensurate  to  his  talents,  the  study  of  which  gives  him  employment 

*  It  sppesis  that  Sir  Walter  Sontt*s  memory  wss  not  qnite  sncnrste  on  these  points.  John  Borthwtrk.  Ik|.. 
in  ■  note  to  the  puMisher,  (Jane  14, 1843.)  ssvk  that  CobnsUe  tielonired  to  Mr.  Innes  of  Stow,  while  HiKdap 
Imtos  part  of  the  estme  or  CrotiksUm.  He  adds  —  "  In  proof  that  the  tjwer  of  Millslap.  which  I  have  taken 
neasares  to  preserve  from  iiunry,  was  chiefly  in  his  head,  a*  the  tower  of  OimAearg,  wlien  writing  the  Mi>n- 
sstery,  I  may  mention  that,  on  one  of  the  occasions  when  I  had  the  honour  of  being  a  vitiiter  at  AhbiitSi'urd, 
the  stables  then  being  fall,  I  sent  a  pony  to  be  pat  up  at  our  tenant's  at  Hillslap :  — '  Well.'  snid  Sir  ^  alter 
.f  jrnu  d-)  Uiat,  you  roust  trust  for  its  not  being  lifted  before  ti>-niurn»w.io  the  protection  of  Halhert  GlonJiiw 
Bing  assmMt  Chrialie  of  the  Clintshill.'  At  page  58.  vol:  iii..  the  first  etlition.  the  *  wiiulvv  stair'  which  ths 
■HjBk  ascendod  is  described  The  winding  stone  stair  is  sUII  to  be  seen  in  Hillslap,  but  not  in  either  A  lYve 
ather  two  towers  "  It  is.  however,  probuble,  from  the  OoatVHead  ertst  on  Cotmslir.  tlist  '.W  t^wr  iJas 
Md  beep  of  nid  a  possession  of  the  BorthwiBlis. 
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in  solitude;  while  he  conscious  possession  of  information  peculiar  to  hin^ 
self,  adds  to  his  consequence  in  society.  I  have  often  observed,  that  the 
lighter  and  trivial  branche>3  of  antiquarian  study  are  singularly  useful  in 
relieving  vacuity  of  such  a  kind,  and  have  known  them  serve  many  a  Gap* 
tain  OlutterbuoK  to  retreat  upon ;  I  was  therefore  a  good  deal  surprised, 
when  I  found  the  antiquarian  Captain  identified  with  a  neighbour  and  friend 
of  my  own,  who  could  never  have  been  confounded  with  him  by  any  one 
who  had  read  the  book,  and  seen  the  party  alluded  to.  This  erroneous 
identification  occurs  in  a  work  entitled,  "Illustrations  of  the  Author  of 
Waverley,  being  Notices  and  Anecdotes  of  real  Characters,  Scenes,  and 
Incidents,  supposed  to  be  described  in  his  works,  by  Robert  Chambers.'^ 
This  work  was,  of  course,  liable  to  many  errors,  as  any  one  of  the  kind 
must  be,  whatever  may  be  thi  ingenuity  of  the  author,  which  takes  the  task 
cf  explaining  what  can  be  only  known  to  another  person.  Mistakes  of 
place  or  inanimate  things  referred  to,  are  of  very  little  moment ;  but  the 
mgenious  author  ought  to  have  been  more  cautious  of  attaching  real  names 
to  fictitious  characters.  I  think  it  is  in  the  Spectator  we  read  of  a  rustic 
wag,  who,  in  a  copy  of  "  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,"  wrote  opposite  to  every 
vice  the  name  of  some  individual  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  thus  converted 
that  excellent  work  into  a  libel  on  a  whole  parish. 

The  scenery  being  thus  ready  at  the  author's  hand,  the  reminiscences  of 
the  country  were  equally  favourable.  In  a  land  where  the  horses  remained 
almost  constantly  saddled,  and  the  sword  seldom  quitted  the  warrior's  side 
—  where  war  was  the  natural  and  constant  state  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
peace  only  existed  in  the  shape  of  brief  and  feverish  truces — there  could  be 
no  want  of  the  means  to  complicate  and  extricate  the  incidents  of  his  nar- 
rative at  pleasure.  There  was  a  disadvantage,  notwithstanding,  in  treading 
this  Border  district,  for  it  had  been  already  ransacked  by  the  author  him- 
self, as  well  as  others ;  and  unless  presented  under  a  new  light,  was  likely 
to  afford  ground  to  the  objection  of  Crambe  bis  coda. 

To  attain  the  indispensable  quality  of  novelty,  something,  it  was  thought, 
might  be  gained  by  contrasting  the  character  of  the  vassals  of  the  church 
with  those  of  the  dependants  of  the  lay  barons,  by  whom  they  were  sur 
rounded.  But  much  advantage  could  not  be  derived  from  this.  There 
were,  indeed,  differences  betwixt  the  two  classes,  but,  like  tribes  in  the 
mineral  and  vegetable  world,  which,  resembling  each  other  to  common  eyes, 
can  be  sufficiently  well  discriminated  by  naturalists,  they  were  yet  too  simi- 
lar, upon  the  wh(Tle,  to  be  placed  in  marked  contrast  witli  each  other. 

Machinery  remained  —  the  introduction  of  the  supernatural  and  marvel- 
lous ;  the  reeort  of  distressed  authors  since  the  days  of  Horace,  but  whose 
privileges  as  a  sanctuary  have  been  disputed  in  the  present  age,  and  well- 
nigh  exploded.  The  popular  belief  no  longer  allows  tne  possibility  of  exist- 
ence to  the  race  of  mysterious  beings  which  hovered  betwixt  this  world  and 
that  which  is  invisible.  The  fairies  have  abandoned  their  moonlight  turf; 
the  witeh  no  longer  holds  her  black  orgies  in  the  hemlock  dell ;  and 

Eve.n  the  Imm  lingering  phanCnin  uf  the  hrain, 
Tht)  cliarchyanl  ghoet,  is  now  at  revt  again. 

From  the  discredit  attached  to  the  vul^r  and  more  common  modes  in 
which  the  Scottish  superstition  displays  itself,  the  author  was  induced  to 
have  recourse  to  the  beautiful,  though  almost  forgotten,  theory  of  astral 
spirits,  or  creatures  of  the  elements,  surpassing  human  beings  in  knowledge 
and  power,  but  inferior  to  them,  as  being  subject,  after  a  certain  space  of 
years,  to  a  death  which  is  to  them  annihilation,  as  they  have  no  snare  in 
tne  promise  made  to  the  sons  of  Adam.  These  spirits  are  supposed  to  be 
of  four  distinct  kinds,  as  the  elements  from  whicn  they  have  their  origin, 
and  are  known,  to  those  who  have  studied  the  cabalistical  philosophy,  by 
the  names  of  Sylphs,  Gnomes,  Salamanders  and  Naiads,  as  they  belong  to 
the  elements  of  Air,  Earth,  Fire,  or  AVater.     Tht  general  reader  will  nud 
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AH  €1  tei'taining  account  of  these  elementary  Bpirits  in  the  French  bi)ok 
entitled,  "  Entretiens  de  Compte  da  Gabalis."  The  ingenious  Compte  de  la 
Motte  Fouqu6  composed,  in  German,  one  of  the  most  successful  productions 
of  his  fertile  brain,  where  a  beautiful  and  even  afflicting  effect  is  produced 
by  the  introduction  of  a  water-nymph,  who  loses  the  privilege  of  immortality 
hj  consenting  to  become  accessible  to  human  feelings,  and  uniting  her  lot 
with  that  of  a  mortal,  who  treats  her  with  ingratitude. 

In  imitation  of  an  example  so  successful,  the  White  Lady  of  Avenel  wai 
introduced  into  the  following  sheets.  She  is  represented  as  connected  with 
the  family  of  Avenel  by  one  of  those  mystic  ties,  which,  in  ancient  timcs» 
were  supposed  to  exist,  in  certain  circam8tances,  between  the  creatures  of 
the  elements  and  the  children  of  men.  Such  instances  of  mysterious  union 
are  recognized  in  Ireland,  in  the  real  Milesian  families,  who  are  possessed 
of  a  Banshie ;  and  they  are  known  among  the  traditions  of  the  Highlands, 
which,  in  many  cases,  attached  an  immortal  being  or  spirit  to  the  service 
of  particular  families  or  tribes.  These  demons,  if  they  are  to  be  called  so, 
announced  good  or  evil  fortune  to  the  families  connected  with  them  ;  and 
though  some  only  condescended  to  meddle  with  matters  of  importance, 
others,  like  the  May  MoUach,  or  Maid  of  the  Hairy  Arms,  conoescended 
to  mingle  in  ordinary  sports,  and  even  to  direct  the  Chief  how  to  play  at 
draughts. 

There  was,  therefore,  no  great  violence  in  supposing  such  a  being  as  this 
to  have  existed,  while  the  elementary  spirits  were  believed  in ;  but  it  was 
more  difficult  to  describe  or  ima^ne  its  attributes  and  principles  of  action. 
Shakspeare;  the  first  of  authorities  in  such  a  case,  has  painted  Ariel,  that 
beautiful  creature  of  his  fancy,  as  only  approaching  so  near  to  humanity  as 
to  know  the  nature  of  that  sympathy  which  the  creatures  of  clay  felt  for 
each  other,  as  we  learn  from  the  expression — ''Mine  would,  if  I  were 
human."  The  inferences  from  this  are  singular,  but  seem  capable  of 
regular  deduction.  A  being,  however  superior  to  man  in  length  or  life— -in 
power  over  the  elements — in  certain  perceptions  respecting  the  present,  the 
past,  and  the  future,  yet  still  incapable  of  human  passions,  of  sentiments 
of  moral  good  and  evil,  of  meriting  future  rewards  or  punishments,  belongs 
rather  to  the  class  of  animals,  than  of  human  creatures,  and  must  therefore 
be  presumed  to  act  more  fronv  temporary  benevolence  or  caprice,  than  from 
anything  approaching  to  feeling  or  reasoning.  Such  a  being's  superiority 
in  power  can  only  l^  compared  to  that  of  the  elephant  or  lion,  who  are 
greater  in  strength  than  man,  though  inferior  in  the  scale  of  creation.  The 
partialities  which  we  suppose  such  spirits  to  entertain  must  be  like  those  of 
the  dog ;  their  sudden  starts  of  passion,  or  the  indulgence  of  a  frolic,  or 
mischief,  may  be  compared  to  those  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  cat. 
All  these  propensities  are,  however,  controlled  by  the  laws  which  render  the 
elementary  race  subordinate  to  the  command  of  man — liable  to  be  subjected 
by  his  science,  (so  the  sect  of  Gnostics  believed,  and  on  this  turned  the 
Kosicrucian.  philosophy,)  or  to  be  overpowered  by  his  superior  courage  and 
daring,  when  it  set  their  illusions  at  defiance. 

It  is  with  reference  to  this  idea  of  the  supposed  spirits  of  the  elements, 
that  the  White  Lady  of  Avenel  is  represented  as  acting  a  varying,  capri- 
cious, and  inconsistent  Bart  in  the  pages  assigned  to  her  in  the  narrative ; 
manifesting  interest  ana  attachment  to  the  family  :with  whom  her  destinies 
are  associated,  but  evincing  whim,  and  even  a  species  of  malevolence,  to* 
wards  other  mortals,  as  the  Sacristan,  and  the  Border  robber,  whose  incor- 
rect life  subjected  them  to  receive  petty  mortifications  at  her  hand.  The 
White  Lady  is  scarcely  supposed,  however,  to  have  possessed  either  the 
power  or  the  inclination  to  do  more  than  inflict  terror  or  create  embarrass 
ment,  and  is  also  subjected  by  those  mortals,  who,  by  virtuous  resolution, 
and  mental  energy,  could  assert  superiority  over  her.  In  these  parciculars 
the  seems  to  constitute  a  being  of  a  middle  class,  between  the  ^op*^  fifia 
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who  places  its  pleasure  in  misleading  and  tormenting  mortals,  and  tlie 
benevolent  Fairy  of  the  East,  who  uniformly  guides,  aids,  and  supports 
them. 
Either,  however,  the  author  executed  his  purpose  indifferently,  or  th^ 

Eublic  did  not  approve  of  it ;  for  the  White  Lady  of  Avenel  was  far  front 
eing  popular.  He  does  not  now  make  the  present  statement,  in  the  view 
of  arguing  readers  into  a  more,  favourable  opinion  on  the  subject,  but 
merely  with  the  purpose  of  exculpating  himself  from  the  charge  of  having 
wantonly  intruded  into  the  narrative  a  being  of  inconsistent  powers  and 
propensities. 

In  the  delineation  of  another  character,  the  author  of  the  Monastery 
failed,  where  he  hoped  for  some  success.  As  nothing  is  so  successful  a 
subject  for  ridicule  as  the  fashionable  follies  of  the  time,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  the  more  serious  scenes  of  his  narrative  might  be  relieved  by  the 
humour  of  a  cavaliero  of  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  every  period, 
the  attempt  to  gain  and  maintain  the  highest  rank  of  society,  has  depended 
on  the  power  of  assuming  and '  supportmg  a  certain  fashionable  kind  of 
affectation,  usually  connected  with  some  vivacity  of  talent  and  energy  of 
character,,  but  distinguished  at  the  same  time  by  a  transcendent  flight, 
beyond  sound  reason  and  common  sense ;  both  faculties  too  vulgar  to  be 
admitted  into  the  estimate  of  one  who  claims  to  be  esteemed  **  a  choice 
spirit  of  the  age.''  These,  in  their  different  phases,  constitute  the  gallants 
of  the  day,  whose  boast  it  is  to  drive  the  whims  of  fashion  to  extremity. 

On  all  occasions,  the  manners  of  the  sovereign,  the  court,  and  the  time, 
must  give  the  tone  •  to  the  peculiar  description  of  qualities  by  which  those 
who  would  attain  the  height  of  fashion  must  seek  to  distinguish  themselven 
The  reign  of  Elizabeth,  being  that  of  a  maiden  queen,  was  distinguished 
by  the  decorum  of  the  courtiers,  and  especially  the  affectation  of  the 
deepest  deference  to  the  sovereign.  After  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
Queen's  matchless  perfections,  the  same  devotion  was  extended  to  beauty  aa 
it  existed  among  the  lesser  stars  in  her  court,  who  sparkled,  as  it  was  the 
mode  to  say,  by  her  reflected  lustre.  It  is  true,  that  gallant  knights  no 
longer  vowed  to  Heaven,  the  peacock,  and  the  ladies,  to  perform  some  feat 
of  extravagant  chivalry,  in  which  they  endangered  the  lives  of  others  as 
well  as  their  own ;  but  although  their  chivalrous  displays  of  personal  gal- 
lantry seldom  went  farther  in  Elizabeth's  days  than  the  tilt-yard,  where 
barricades,  called  barriers,  prevented  the  shock  of  the  horses,  and  limited 
the  display  of  the  cavalier's  skill  to  the  comparatively  safe  encounter  of 
their  lances,  the  language  of  the  lovers  to  their  ladies  was  still  in  the 
exalted  terms  which  Amadis  would  have  addressed  to  Oriana,  before  en- 
30untering  a  dragon  for  her  sake.  This  tone  of  romantic  gallantry  found 
1  clever  but  conceited  author,  to  reduce  it  to  a  species  of  constitution  and 
form,  and  lay  down  the  courtly  manner  of  conversation,  in  a  pedantic  book, 
called  Euphues  and  his  England.  Of  this,  a  brief  account  is  given  in  the 
text,  to  which  it  may  now  be  proper  to  make  some  additions. 

The  extravagance  of  Euphuism,  or  a  symbolical  jargon  of  the  same  class, 
prddominates  in  the  romances  of  Oalprenade  and  Scuderi,  which  were  read 
foi  the  amusement  of  the  fair  sex  of  France  durins  the  long  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  were  supposed  to  contain  the  only  legitimate  language  of  love 
and  gallantry.  In  this  reign  they  encountered  the  satire  of  Moli^re  and 
Boileau.  A  similar  disorder,  spreading  into  private  society,  formed  the 
g)  )und  of  the  affected  dialogue  of  the  Precieuses,  as  they  were  styled,  who 
formed  the  coterie  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  and  afforded  Moli^re  matter 
for  his  admirable  comedy,  Les  Pricieuses  Ridicules,  In  England,  the 
humour  does  not  seem  to  have  long  survived  the  accession  of  James  I. 

The  author  had  the  vanity  to  think  that  a  character,  whose  peculiarities 
should  turn  on  extrava^nces  which  were  once  universally  fashionable, 
oight  be  read  in  a  fictitious  story  with  a  good  chance  of  affo^liLg  amu8«^ 
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mertt  to  ihe  existing  generatioii,  who,  fond  m  they  mn  of  looking  iMek  9k 
the  actions  and  manners  of  their  anoestors,  might  be  also  snpposod  to  be 
sensible  of  their  abearditiee.  He  must  fairl^r  acknowledge  that  he  was  disap 
pointed,  and  that  the  Euphuist,  far  from  being  aooounted  a  well  drawn  and 
tiumorous  character  of  the  period,  was  oondemned  as  nnnatnral  and  absurd 

It  would  be  easy  to  account  for  this  failure,  br  supposing  th«  defect !» 
arise  from  the  author's  want  of  skill,  and,  probably,  many  r«iders  may  not 
lie  inclined  to  look  fiirther.  But  as  the  author  himself  can  soaroely  be  sup- 
nosed  willing  to  acquiesce  in  this  final  eause,  if  any  other  can  be  allegeOt 
ne  has  been  led  to  suspect,  that,  oontrary  to  what  be  originally  supposedt 
his  subject  was  injudiciously  chosen,  in  which,  and  not  in  his  node  of 
treating  it,  lay  the  source  of  the  want  of  auoeess. 

The  manners  of  a  mde  people  are  always  founded  on  nature,  and  tber^ 
fore  the  feelinn  of  a  more  polished  generation  immediately  sympathise 
with  them.  We  need  no  numerous  notes,  no  antiquarian  dissertations,  to 
enable  the  most  ignorant  to  recognise  the  sentiments  and  diction  of  the 
characters  of  Homer;  we  hare  but,  as  Lear  says,  to  strip  off  our  lendingjs  — 
to  set  aside  the  factitious  principles  and  adornments  which  we  have  received 
from  our  comparatively  artificisi  system  of  society,  and  our  natural  feeling 
are  in  unison  with  those  of  the  bard  of  Chios  and  the  heroes  who  live  in 
his  verses.  It  is  the  same  with  a  great  part  of  the  narratives  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Cooper.  We  sympathize  with  his  Indian  chiefs  and  back-woodsmen, 
and  acknowledge,  in  the  characters  which  he  presents  to  us,  the  same  truth 
of  human  nature  by  which  we  should  feel  ourtelves  influenced  if  placed  in 
the  same  condition.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that,  though  it  is  dimcult,  or 
almost  impossible,  to  reclaim  a  savage,  bred  from  his  youth  to  war  and  the 
chase,  to  the  restnunts  and  the  duties  of  civilised  life,  nothing  is  more  easy  or 
common  than  to  find  men  who  have  been  educated  in  all  the  habits  and 
comforts  of  improved  society,  willing  to  exchange  them  for  the  wild  kbours 
of  the  hunter  and  the  fisbear.  The  very  amusements  most  pursued  and 
relished  by  men  of  all  ranks,  whose  constitutions  permit  active  exorcise,  art 
hunting,  fishing,  and,  in  some  instances,  war,  the  natural  and  necessary 
business  of  the  savage  of  Dryden,  where  his  hero  talks  of  being 

--^**  As  tne  w  natora  fiivt  imid*  man. 
Wbaa  wiki  in  wowki  Um  nobla  Mvaf*  ivt* 

But  although  the  occupations,  and  even  the  sentiments,  of  human  beings 
in  a  primitive  state,  find  access  and  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  more  civil 
ized  part  of  the  species,  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  the  national  tastes, 
opinions,  and  follies  of  one  civilised  period,  should  afford  either  the  same 
interest  or  the  same  amusement  to  those  of  another.  These  generally,  when 
driyen  to  extravagance,  are  founded,  not  upon  any  natural  taste  proper  to 
the  species,  but  upon  the  growth  of  some  peculiar  cast  of  affectation,  with 
which  mankind  in  general,  and  succeeding  generations  in  particular,  feel 
no  common  interest  or  sympathy.  The  extravagances  of  coxcombry  in 
manners  and  apparel  are  indeed  the  legitimate  and  often  the  successfiil 
objects  of  satire,  durine  the  time  when  they  exist.  In  evidence  of  this, 
theatrical  critics  may  observe  how  many  dramatic  jeux  d*  esprit  are  well 
received  eyery  season,  because  the  satirist  levels  at  some  well-known  or 
fashionable  absurdity ;  or,  in  the  drainatio  phrase,  "shoots  folly  as  it  flies.'' 
But  when  the  peculiar  kind  of  folly  keeps  the  wing  no  longer,  it  is  reckoned 
but  waste  of  powder  to  pour  a  discharge  of  ridicule  on  what  has  ceased  to 
exist;  and  the  pieces  in  which  such  forgotten  absurdities  are  made  the  sub- 
iect  of  ridicule,  fall  quietly  into  oblivion  with  the  follies  which  gave  them 
fashion,  or  only  continue  to  exist  on  the  scene,  because  they  contain  some 
other  more  permanent  interest  than  that  which  connects  them  with  manners 
and  follies  of  a  tenouporary  character. 

This,  perhaps,  affords  a  reason  why  the  comedies  of  Ben  Jonson,  founded 
apen  system,  or  what  the  age  termed  humours,  —  by  which  was  meant  fao- 
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titioDS  and  affected  characters,  superinduced  on  that  which  was  commun  to 
the  rest  of  their  race,  —  in  spite  of  acute  satire,  deep  scholarship,  and  strons 
sense,  do  not  now  afford  general  pleasure,  but  are  confined  to  the  closet  or 
the  antiquary,  whose  studies  have  assured  him  that  the  personages  of  the 
dramatist  were  once,  though  they  are  now  no  longer,  portraits  oi  existing 
nature. 

Let  us  tak®  another  example  of  our  hypothesis  from  Shakspeare  himself 
who,  of  all  authors,  drew  his  portraits  for  all  ages.  With  tne  whole  sum 
of  the  idolatry  wliich  affects  us  at  his  name,  the  mass  of  readers  peruse^ 
without  amusement,  the  characters  formed  on  the  extravagances  of  tempo 
rary  fashion ;  mid  the  Euphuist  Don  Armado,  the  pedant  Holofemes,  even 
Nym  and  Pistol,  are  read  with  little  pleasure  by  the  mass  of  the  public, 
being  portraits  of  which  we  cannot  recognize  the  humour,  because  the 
originals  no  longer  exist.  In  like  manner,  while  the  distresses  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet  continue  to  interest  every  bosom,  Mercutio,  drawn  as  an  accurate 
representation  of  the  finished  fine  gentleman  of  the  period,  and  as  such 
received  by  the  unanimous  approbation  of  contemporaries,  has  so  little  to 
mterest  the  present  a^e,  that,  stripped  of  all  his  puns,  and  quirks  of  verbal 
wit,  he  only  retains  his  place  in  the  scene,  in  virtue  of  his  fine  and  fanciful 
speech  upon  dreaming,  which  belongs  to  no  particular  age,  and  because  he 
is  a  personage  whose  presence  is  indispensable  to  the  plot. 

We  have  already  prosecuted  perhaps  too  far  an  argument,  the  tendency 
of  which  is  to  prove,  that  the  introduction  of  an  humorist,  acting  like  Sir 
Piercie  Shafton,  upon  some  forgotten  and  obsolete  model  of  folly,  once 
fashionable,  is  rather  likely  to  awaken  the  disgust  of  the  reader,  as  unnatu 
ral,  than  find  him  iood  for  laughter.  Whether  owing  to  this  theory,  or 
whether  to  the  more  simple  and  probable  cause  of  the  author's  failure  in 
the  delineation  of  the  subject  he  had  proposed  to  himself,  the  formidable 
objection  of  incredulus  odi  was  applied  to  the  Euphuist,  as  well  as  to  the 
White  Lady  of  Avenel ;  and  the  one  was  denounced  as  unnatural,  while  the 
dtber  was  rejected  as  impossible. 

There  was  little  in  the  storj  to  atone  for  these  failures  in  two  principal 
points.  The  incidents  were  martifioially  huddled  together.  There  was  no 
part  of  the  intrigue  to  which  deep  interest  was  found  to  apply ;  and  the 
conclusion  was  brought  about,  not  by  incidents  arising  out  of  the  story 
itself,  but  in  consequence  of  public  transactions,  with  which  the  narrative 
has  little  connexion,  and  which  the  reader  had  little  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with. 

This,  if  not  a  positive  fault,  was  yet  a  great  defect  in  the  Romance.  It  it 
true,  that  not  only  the  practice  of  some  great  authors  in  this  department, 
but  even  the  general  course  of  human  life  itself,  may  be  quoted  m  favour 
of  this  more  obvious  and  less  artificial  practice  of  arranging  a  narrative. 
It  is  seldom  that  the  same  circle  of  personages  who  have  surrounded  an 
individual  at  his  first  outset  in  life,  continue  to  have  an  interest  in  his  career 
till  his  fate  comes  to  a  crisis.  On  the  contrary,  and  more  especially  if  the 
events  of  his  life  be  of  a  varied  character,  and  worth  communicating  to 
others,  or  to  the  world,  the  hero's  later  connexions  are  usually  totally  sepa- 
rated from  those  with  whom  he  began  the  voyage,  but  whom  the  individual 
has  outsailed,  or  who  have  drifted  astray,  or  foundered  on  the  passage.  This 
hackneyed  comparison  holds  good  in  another  point.  The  numerous  vessels 
of  so  many  difierent  sorts,  and  destined  for  such  different  purposes,  which 
are  launched  in  the  same  mighty  ocean,  although  each  endeavours  to  pursue 
lU  own  course,  are  in  every  case  more  influenced  by  the  winds  and  tides, 
which  are  common  to  the  element  which  they  all  navigate,  than  by  their 
own  separate  exertions.  And  it  is  thus  in  the  world,  that,  when  human 
prudence  has  done  its  best,  some  general,  perhaps  national,  event,  destroys 
the  schemes  of  the  individual,  as  the  casual  touch  of  a  more  powerful  beinir 
iweeps  away  the  web  of  the  spider. 
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liXanj  excellent  romances  have  been  composed  in  this  view  of  human  life, 
where  tbe  hero  is  conducted  through  a  variety  of  detached  scenes,  in  which 
various  agents  appear  and  disappear,  without,  nerhaps,  having  any  perma- 
nent influence  on  the  progress  of  the  story,  ouch  is  the  structure  of  Gil 
Bias,  Roderick  Random,  and  the  lives  and  adventures  of  manv  other  heroes, 
who  are  descnoed  as  running  through  different  stations  of  lira,  and  encoan- 
tering  vjjrious  adventures,  which  are  only  connected  with  each  other  by 
having  happened  to  be  witnessed  by  the  same  individual,  whose  identity 
unites  them  together,  as  .the  string  of  a  necklace  links  the  beads,  which  are 
otherwise  detached. 

But  though  such  an  unconnected  coarse  of  adventures  is  what  most  fre 
quently  occurs  in  nature,  yet  the  province  of  the  romance  writer  being  arti 
ficial,  there  is  more  required  from  him  than  a  mere  compliance  with  the 
simplicity  of  reality,— just  as  we  demand  from  tbe  scientific  gardener,  that 
he  shall  arrange,  in  curious  knots  and  artificial  parterres,  the  flowers  which 
"  nature  boon'' distributes  freelv'on  hill  and  dale.  Fielding,  accordingly. 
In  most  ot  his  novels,  but  especially  in  Tom  Jones,  his  chef-a  ceutrty  has  set 
the  distinguished  example  of  a  story  regularly  built  and  consistent  in  all 
its  parts,  m  which  nothing  occurs,  and  scarce  a  personage  is  introduced, 
that  has  not  some  share  in  tending  to  advance  the  catastrophe. 

To  demand  equal  correctness  and  felicity  in  those  who  may  follow  in  the 
track  of  that  illustrious  novelist,  would  be  to  fetter  too  much  the  power  of 
giving  pleasure,  by  surrounding  it  with  penal  rules ;  since  of  this  sort  of 
Rght  literature  it  may  be  especially  said — tout  genre  estpermia,  hors  le  genre 
ennuyeux.  Still,  however,  the  more  closely  and  happily  the  story  is  com- 
bined, and  the  more  natural  and  felicitous  the  catastrophe,  the  nearer  such 
a  composition  will  approach  the  perfection  of  the  novelist's  art ;  nor  con 
an  autnor  neglect  this  branch  of  nis  profession,  without  incurring  propor- 
tional censure. 

For  such  censure  the  Monastery  gave  but  too  much  occasion.  The  in- 
trigue of  the  Romance,  neither  very  interesting  in  itself,  nor  very  happily 
detailed,  is  at  length  finally  disentangled  by  the  breaking  out  of  national 
hostilities  between  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  as  sudden  renewal  of  the 
truce.  Instances  of  this  kind,  it  is  true,  cannot  in  reality  have  been  un- 
common, but  the  resorting  to  such,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  catastrophe, 
as  by  a  tour  deforce,  was  objected  to  as  inartificial,  and  not  perfectly  intel- 
ligible to  the  general  reader. 

Still  the  Monastery,  though  exposed  to  severe  and  just  criticism,  did  not 
fail,  judging  from  the  extent  of  its  circulation,  to  have  some  interest  for  the 
Dubhc.  And  this,  too,  was  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  such  matters; 
tor  it  very  seldom  happens  that  literary  reputation  is  gained  by  a  single 
•ffort,  and  still  more  rarely  is  it  lost  by  a  solitary  miscarriage. 

The  author,  therefore,  had  his  days  of  grace  allowed  him,  and  time.  U 
he  pleased,  to  comfort  himself  with  the  burden  of  the  old  Soots  song, 


''If  it  nha  weel  botaliit. 
W«U  Dob  it  mm," 


Abbotsford,         ) 
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FROX  CA.PTAIN  CLUTTERBUCK,  LATE  OF  HIS  XAJESTT's RKQKMIKT  OV 

infjkmt&y,  to  the  author  of  wavsrlet. 

Sir, 

Although  I  do  not  pretend  to  the  pleasore  of  jour  personal  acqaunt 
nnce,  like  manjr  whom  I  believe  to  be  equally  stran^rs  to  you,  I  am  neYortbe- 
less  iiiterested  in  your  publications,  and  desire  their  continuance ; — not  that 
I  pretend  to  much  taste  in  fictitious  composition,  or  that  I  am  apt  to  be  in- 
terested in  your  grave  scenes,  or  amused  by  those  which  are  meant  to  be 
lively.  I  will  not  disguise  from  you,  that  I  have  yawned  over  the  last  inter> 
view  of  Maclvor  and  his  sister,  and  fell  fairly  asleep  while  the  schoolmastel 
was  reading  the  humours  of  Dandie  Dinmont.  xou  see,  sir,  that  I  scorn 
to  solicit  your  favour  in  a  way  to  which  you  are  no  stranger.  If  the  papers 
I  enclose  you  are  worth  nothing,  I  will  not  endeavour  to  recommend  them 
by  personal  flattery,  as  a  bad  cook  pours  rancid  butter  upon  stale  fish.  No, 
sir  I  what  I  respect  in  you  is  the  light  you  have  occasionally  thrown  on 
national  antiquities,  a  study  which  I  have  commenced  rather  late  in  life,  but 
to  which  I  am  attached  with  the  devotions  of  a  first  love,  because  it  is  the 
only  study  I  ever  cared  a  farthing  for. 

xou  shall  have  my  history,  sir,  (it  will  not  reach  to  three  volumes,)  before 
that  of  my  manuscript ;  ana  as  you  usually  throw  out  a  few  lines  of  verse 
(by  way  of  skirmishers,  I  suppose)  at  the  head  of  each  division  of  prose,  I 
have  had  the  luck  to  light  upon  a  stanza  in  the  schoolmaster's  copy  of  Burns 
which  describes  me  exactly.  I  love  it  the  better,  because  it  was  originally 
designed  for  Captain  Grose,  an  excellent  antiquary,  though,  like  yourself, 
somewhat  too  apt  to  treat  with  levity  his  own  pursuits : 

Tis  said  he  was  a  mldier  bred, 
And  aoe  wad  rather  fa'en  than  fled; 
Bat  now  he's  quit  the  spoitle  biadei. 

And  doft-skin  wallet, 
And  ta'en  the— antiqaarian  trade, 

I  think  they  call  it 

I  never  could  conceive  what  influenced  me,  when  a  boy,  in  the  choice  of 
a  profession.  Military  zeal  and  ardour  it  was  not,  which  made  me  stand 
out  for  a  commission  m  the  Scots  Fusiliers,  when  my  tutors  and  curators 
wished  to  bind  me  apprentice  to  old  David  Stiles,  Clerk  to  his  Mi^esty's 
Signet.  I  say,  military  zeal  it  was  not;  for  I  was  no  fighting  boy  in  my 
own  person,  and  cared  not  a  penny  to  read  the  history  of  the  heroes  who 
turned  the  world  upside  down  in  former  ages.  As  for  courage,  I  had,  as  I 
have  since  discovered,  just  as  much  of  it  as  served  my  turn,  and  not  one 
erain  of  surplus.  I  soon  found  out,  indeed,  that  in  action  there  was  more 
danger  in  running  away  than  in  standing  fast ;  and  besides,  I  could  not 
aflbrd  to  lose  my  commission,  which  was  my  chief  means  'of  support.  But, 
as  for  that  overboiling  valour,  which  I  have  heard  many  of  ours  talk  of, 
though  I  seldom  observed  that  it  influenced  them  in  tne  actual  affair — that 
exuberant  zeal,  which  courts  Danger  as  a  bride, — truly  my  courage  was  of 
a  complexion  much  less  ecstatical. 

Again,  the  love  of  a  red  coat,  which,  in  default  of  all  other  aptitudes  to 
the  profession,  has  made  many  a  hwL  toldier  and  some  good  ones,  was  an 
utter  stranger  to  my  disposition.  1  cared  not  a  "  bodle"  for  the  company 
of  the  misses :  Nay,  though  there  was  a  boarding-school  in  the  village,  and 
though  we  used  to  meet  with  its  fair  inmates  at  Simon  Lightfoot's  weekly 
Practising,  I  cannot  recollect  any  strong  emotions  being  excited  on  these 
occasions,  excepting  the  infinite  regret  with  which  I  went  through  the  politi 
fsremonial  of  presenting  my  partner  with  an  orange,  thrust  into  my  po«ke* 
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ny  my  annt  for  this  special  parpoee,  but  which,  had  I  dared,  I  certainly 
would,  hare  secreted  for  mj  own  personal  use.  As  for  vanity,  or  love  of 
finery  for  itself,  I  was  such  a  stranger  to  it,  that  the  difficulty  was  great  to 
make  me  brush  my  coat,  and  appear  in  proper  trim  upon  parade.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  rebuke  of  my  old  Colonel  on  a  mominff  when  the  King 
reviewed  a  brigade  of  which  ours  made  part.  "  I  am  no  friend  to  eztrava* 
gance.  Ensign  Clntterbuck,"  said  he ;  "  but,  on  the  day  when  we  are  to 
pass  before  the  Soverei^  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  name  of  God  I  would  have 
at  least  shown  him  an  inch  of  clean  linen." 

Thus,  a  stranger  to  the  ordinary  motives  which  lead  young  men  to  make 
the  army  their  choice,  and  vrithout  the  least  desire  to  become  either  a  hero 
or  a  dandy,  I  really  do  not  know  what  determined  my  thoughts  that  way, 
unless  it  were  the  happy  state  of  half-pay  indolence  enjoyed  by  Captain 
Doolittle,  who  had  set  up  his  staff  of  rest  in  my  native  village.  Every  other 
person  had,  or  seemed  to  have,  something  to  do,  less  or  more.  They  did 
not,  indeed,  precisely  go  to  school  and  learn  tasks,  that  last  of  evils  in  mv 
estimation ;  out  it  did  not  escape  my  boyish  oboervation,  that  they  were  all 
bothered  with  something  or  other  like  duty  or  labour — all  but  the  happy 
Captain  Doolittle.  The  minister  had  his  parish  to  visit,  and  his  preaching 
to  prepare,  though  perhaps  he  made  more  fuss  than  he  needed  about  both. 
The  laird  had  his  farming  and  improving  operations  to  superintend ;  and, 
besides,  he  had  to  attend  trustee  meetings,  and  lieutenancy  meetings,  and 
head-courts,  and  meetings  of  justices,  and  what  not — was  as  early  up,  ^that 
I  detested,)  and  as  mucn  in  the  open  air,  wet  and  dr^,  as  his  own  ^leve. 
The  shopkeeper  (the  village  boasted  but  one  of  eminence)  stood  indeed 
pretty  much  at  his  ease  behind  his  counter,  for  his  custom  was  by  no  means 
overburdensome ;  but  still  he  enjoyed  his  stahiSt  as  the  Bailie  calls  it,  upon 
eondition  of  tumbling  all  the  wares  in  his  booth  over  and  over,  when  any 
one  chose  to  want  a  yard  of  muslin,  a  mousetrap,  an  ounce  of  caraways,  a 
paper  of  pins,  the  Sermons  of  Mr.  Peden,  or  the  Life  of  Jack  the  Oiant> 
Quellw,  (not  Killer,  as  usually  erroneously  written  and  pronounced.  —  See 
my  essay  on  the  true  history  of  this  worthy,  where  real  facts  have  in  a  pecu- 
liar degree  been  obscured  by  fable.)  In  short,  all  in  the  village  were  under 
ihe  necessity  of  doing  something  which  they  would  rather  have  left  undone, 
excepting  Captain  Doolittle,  who  walked  every  morning  in  the  open  street, 
which  formed  the  high  mall  of  our  village,  in  a  blue  coat  with  a  red  neck, 
and  played  at  whist  the  whole  evening,  when  he  could  make  up  a  party 
This  happy  vacuity  of  all  employment  appeared  to  me  so  delicious,  that  it 
became  the  primary  hint,  which,  according  to  the  system  of  Helvetius,  as 
the  minister  says,  determined  my  infant  talents  towards  the  profession  I 
was  destined  to  illustrate. 

But  who,  alas  I  can  form  a  just  estimate  of  their  future  prospects  in  this 
deceitful  world  ?  I  was  not  long  engaged  in  my  new  profession,  before  I 
discovered,  that  if  the  independent  indolence  of  half-pay  was  a  paradise,  the 
officer  must  pass  through  the  purgatory  of  duty  and  service  in  order  to  gain 
admission  to  it.  Captain  Doolittle  misht  brush  bis  blue  coat  with  the  red 
neck,  or  l^ave  it  un brushed,  at  his  pleasure ;  but  Ensign  Clutterbuck  had 
no  such  option.  Captain  Doolittle  might  go  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock,  if  he  had 
a  mind ;  out  the  Ensign  must  make  the  rounds  in  his  turn.  What  was 
worse,  the  Captain  might  repose  under  the  tester  of  his  tent-bed  until  noon, 
if  he  was  so  pleased ;  but  the  Ensign,  God  help  him,  had  to  appear  upon 
parade  at  peep  of  day.  As  for  duty,  I  made  that  as  easy  as  I  could,  nad 
the  sergeant  to  whisper  to  me  the  words  of  command,  and  bustied  through 
as  other  folks  did.  Of  service,  I  saw  enough  for  an  indolent  man  —  was 
buffeted  up  and  down  the  world,  and  visited  both  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
C&:ypt,  and  other  distant  places,  which  my  youth  had  scarce  dreamed  of. 
The  French  I  saw,  and  felt  too ;  witness  two  fingers  on  my  right  hand, 
which  one  of  their  cursed  hussars  took  off  with  his  sabre  as  neatly  as  ai» 
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hi>(<pita]  surgeon.  At  length,  the  death  of  an  old  aant,  who  left  mo  8om« 
fifteen  hundred  pounds,  snugly  vested  in  the  three  ner  cents,  gave  mo  th* 
long-wished-for  opportunity  of  retiring,  with  the  prospect  of  enioying  a  cloaA 
shirt  and  a  guinea  four  times  a-week  at  least. 

For  the  purpose  of  commencing  my  new  way  of  life,  I  selected  fLr  my 
residence  the  village  of  Kennaquhair,  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  celebrated 
for  the  ruins  of  its  magnificent  Monastery,  intending  there  to  lead  my  future 
life  in  the  otium  tcum  dignitate  of  half-pay  and  annuity.  I  was  not  lon^, 
however,  in  making  the  grand  discovery,  that  in  order  to  enjoy  leisure,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  it  should  be  preceded  by  occupation.  For  some  time, 
it  was  delightful  to  wake  at  daybreak,  dreaming  of  the  reveille  —  then  to 
recollect  my  happy  emancipation  from  the  slavery  that  doomed  me  to  start 
at  a  piece  of  clattering  parchment,  turn  on  my  other  side,  damn  the  parade, 
and  go  to  sleep  again.  But  even  this  enjoyment  had  its  termination ;  and 
time,  when  it  became  a  stock  entirely  at  my  own  disposal,  began  to  hang 
heavy  on  my  hand. 

I  angled  tor  two  days,  during  which  time  I  lost  twenty  hooks,  and  several 
scores  of  yards  of  gut  and  line,  and  caught  not  even  a  minnow.  Hunting 
was  out  of  the  question,  for  the  stomach  of  a  horse  by  no  means  agrees  with 
the  half-pay  establishment.  When  I  shot,  the  shepnerds,  and  ploughmen, 
and  my  very  dog,  quizzed  me  every  time  that  I  missed,  which  was,  gene- 
rally speaking,  every  time  I  fired.  Besides,  the  country  gentlemen  in  this 
Juarter  like  their  game,  and  began  to  talk  of  prosecutions  and  interdicts, 
did  not  give  up  ^hting  the  French  to  commence  a  domestic  war  with  the 
'*  pleasant  men  of  Tevioraale,"  as  the  song  calls  them ;  so  I  e''en  spent  three 
days  (very  agreeably)  in  cleaning  my  gun,  and  disposing  it  upon  two  hooks 
over  my  chimney-piece. 

The  success  of  this  accidental  experiment  set  me  on  trying  my  skill  in 
the  mechanical  arts.  Accordingly  I  took  down  and  cleaned  my  landlady's 
cuckoo-clock,  and  in  so  doing,  silenced  that  companion  of  the  spring  for 
ever  and  a  day.  I  mounted  a  turnin^lathe,  and  in  attempting  to  use  it,  I 
very  nearly  cribbed  off,  with  an  inch-and-half  former,  one  of  the  fingers 
which  the  hussar  had  left  me. 

Books  I  tried,  both  those  of  the  little  circulating  library,  and  of  the  more 
rational  subscription  collection  maintained  by  this  intellectual  people.  But 
neither  the  light  reading  of  the  one,  nor  the  heavy  artillery  of  the  other, 
suited  my  purpose.  I  always  fell  asleep  at  the  fourth  or  finh  page  of  his- 
tory or  disquisition ;  and  it  took  me  a  month's  hard  reading  to  wade  through 
a  half-bound  trashy  novel,  during  which  I  was  pestered  with  applications 
to  return  the  volumes,  by  every  half-bred  milliner's  miss  about  the  place. 
In  short,  during  the  time  when  all  the  town  besides  had  something  to  do,  I 
had  nothing  for  it,  but  to  walk  in  the  church-yard,  and  whistle  till  it  was 
dinner-time. 

During  these  promenades,  the  ruins  necessarily  forced  themselves  oii  my 
attention,  and,  by  degrees,  I  found  myself  engaged  in  studying  the  more 
minute  ornaments,  and  at  length  the  general  plan,  of  this  noble  structure. 
The  old  sexton  aided  my  labours,  and  gave  me  his  portion  of  ^aditional 
lore.  Every  day  added  something  to  my  stock  of  knowledge  respecting 
the  ancient  state  of  the  building ;  and  at  length  I  made  discoveries  concern- 
ing the  purpose  of  several  detached  and  very  ruinous  portions  of  it,  the  use 
of  which  had  hitherto  been  either  unknown  altogether  or  erroneously  ex- 
plained. 

The  knowledge  which  I  thus  acqiired  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
retailing  to  those  visiters  whom  the  progress  of  a  Scottish  tour  brought  to 
visit  this  celebrated  spot.  Without  encroaching  on  the  privilege  of  my 
friend  the  sexton,  I  became  gradually  an  assistant  Cicerone  in  the  task  of 
description  and  explanation,  and  often  (seeing  a  fresh  party  of  visiters 
wrrive)  has  he  turned  c  ver  to  me  those  to  whom  he  had  told  half  his  story, 
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with  the  iSatterin^  obserration,  "What  needs  I  say  ony  mair  about  itt 
There's  the  Captain  kens  mair  anent  it  than  I  do,  or  any  man  in  the  town.** 
Then  noald  I  salute  the  strangers  courteoaslj,  and  expatiatu  to  their 
astonished  minds  upon  crypts  and  chancels,  and  naves,  arches,  Gothic  and 
Saxon  architraves,  mullions  and  flying  buttresses.  It  not  unfrequentl^ 
happened,  that  an  acquaintance  which  commenced  in  the  Abbey  concludecl 
in  the  inn,  which  served  to  relieve  the  solitude  as  wel!  as  the  monotony  of 
my  landlady's  shoulder  of  mutton,  whether  roast,  cold,  or  hashed. 

By  degrees  my  mind  became  enlarged;  I  found  a  lx>ok  or  two  which 
enlightened  me  on  the  subject  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  I  read  now  with 
[iloasure,  because  I  was  interested  in  what  I  read  about.  Even  my  cha- 
racter began  to  dilate  and  expand.  I  spoke  with  more  authority  at  the 
club,  and  was  listened  to  with  deference,  because  on  one  subject,  at  least, 
I  possessed  more  information  than  any  of  its  members.  Indeed,  I  found 
that  even  my  stories  about  Egypt,  which,  to  say  truth,  were  somewhat 
threadbare,  were  now  listened  to  with  more  respect  than  formerly.  **  The 
Captain,"  they  said,  **  had  something  in  him  after  a', — ^there  were  few  folk 
kend  sae  mucUe  about  the  Abbey." 

With  this  general  approbation  waxed  my  own  sense  of  self-importance, 
and  my  feeling  of  general  comfort.  I  ^te  with  more  'appetite,  I  digested 
with  more  ease,  I  lay  down  at  night  with  joy,  and  slept  sound  till  morning, 
when  I  arose  with  a  sense  of  busy  importance,  and  hied  me  to  measure,  to 
examine,  and  to  compare  the  various  parts  of  this  interesting  structure.  I 
lost  all  sense  and  consciousness  of  certain  unpleasant  sensations  of  a  non- 
descript nature,  about  my  head  and  stomach,  to  which  I  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  attending,  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  village  apothecary  than  my 
own,  for  the  pure  want  of  something  else  to  think  about.  I  had  found  out 
an  occupation  unwittingly,  and  was  happy  because  I  had  something  to  do. 
In  a  word,  I  had  commenced  local  antiquary,  and  was  not  unworthy  of  the 
name. 

Whilst  I  was  in  this  pleasing  career  of  busy  idleness,  for  so  it  might  at 
best  be  called,  it  happened  that  I  was  one  nient  sitting  in  my  little  parlour, 
adjacent  to  the  closet  which  my  landlady  calls  my  bedroom,  in  the  act  of 
preparing  for  an  early  retreat  to  the  realms  of  Morpheus.     Dugdale's  Mo- 

nasticon,  borrowed  from  the  library  at  A ,  was  lying  on  the  table  before 

me,  flanked  by  some  excellent  Cheshire  cheese,  (a  present,  by  the  way,  from 
an  honest  London  citizen,  to  whom  I  had  explained  the  difference  between 
a  Gothic  and  a  Saxon  arch,)  and  a  glass  of  Vanderhagen's  best  ale.  Thus 
armed  at  all  points  against  my  old  enemy  Time,  I  was  leisurely  and  deli- 
ciously  preparing  for  bed — now  reading  a  line  of  old  Dugdale — now  sipping 
my  ale,  or  munching  my  bread  and  cheese — now  undoing  the  strings  at  my 
breeches'  knees,  or  a  button  or  two  of  my  waistcoat,  until  the  village  clock 
should  strike  ten,  before  which  time  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  go  to  bed. 
A  louf!  knocking,  however,  interrupted  my  ordinary  process  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  the  voice  of  my  honest  landlord  of  the  George  was  heard  vocife- 
rating,* **  What  the  deevil,  Mrs.  Grimslees,  the  Captain  is  no  in  his  bedt 
and  a  gentleman  at  our  house  has  ordered  a  fowl  and  minced  collops,  and  a 
bottle  of  sherry,  and  has  sent  to  ask  him  to  supper,  to  tell  him  all  about 
the  Abbey." 

"  Na,"  answered  Luckie  Grimslees,  in  the  true  sleepy  tone  of  a  Scottish 
matron  when  ten  o'clock  is  goin^  to  strike,  **  he's  no  in  his  bed,  but  I'se 
warrant  him  no  gae  out  at  this  time  o'  night  to  keep  folks  sitting  up 
waiting  for  him — the  Captain's  a  decent  man." 

*  Thm  Owtrge  wm,  and  is,  the  principal  inn  in  the  villairo  of  Keanaqahair,  or  Melmae.  bat  the  landlord 
if  the  period  was  not  the  same  ciril  anu  quiet  person  by  whom  the  inn  is  now  kept.  David  Kyle,  a  Melmae 
IHOprietoiT  of  <o  little  importance,  a  first-rale  person  of  consequence  in  whatever  belonged  to  the  busmeta 
ef  ihe  town,  was  the  orixinal  owner  and  landlord  of  the  iuii.  Poor  David,  like  many  other  "  u«y  men,  Uiok 
«o  mach  care  of  putf  ic  affairs,  as  in  some  degree  to  iief;:lect  his  own..  I'here  are  persona  still  '  live  at  Kea 
vaquhair  who  can  Te/cogume  iiim  and  his  peculiarities  in  the  tbllovinK  >keich  *if  ntire  Host  of  ti  c  G  solve 

Vol.  v.  — 2  b2 
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I  piaiiJy  |>erceiyed  this  last  oompiiment  was  made  for  my  hearing  bv 
way  b.>tli  of  indicating  and  of  recommending  the  course  of  conduct  wnicn 
Mrs.  Orimslees  desired  I  should  pursue.  But  I -had  not  been  knocked 
about  the  world  for  thirty  years  and  odd,  and  lived  a  bluff  bachelor  all  the 
while,  to  come  home  and  be  put  under  petticoat  goyemment  by  my  land* 
lady.  Accordingly  I  opened  my  ehambeiKloorf  and  desired  my  old  Mend 
David  to  walk  up  stairs. 

"  Captain,"  said  he,  as  he  entered,  '*  I  am  as  glad  to  find  you  up  as  if  I 
had  hooked  a  twenty  pound  saumon.  There's  a  gentleman  up  yonder  that 
will  not  sleep  sound  in  his  bed  this  blessed  night  unless  he  has  uie  pleasure 
to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  you." 

**  You  know,  David,"  I  replied,  with  becoming  dignity,  '*  that  I  cannot 
with  propriety  go  0|it  to  visit  strangers  at  this  time  of  night»  or  accept  of 
invitations  from  people  of  whom  I  know  nothing." 

David  swore  a  round  oath,  and  added,  "  Was  ever  the  like  heard  of?  Ho 
has  ordered  a  fowl  and  egg  sauce,  a  pancake  and  minced  collops  and  a 
bottle  of  sheny — DVe  thinKl  wad  come  and  ask  you  to  go  to  keep  com- 
pany with  ony  bit  English  rider  that  sups  on  toasted  cheese,  and  a  cheerer 
of  rum-toddy  ?  This  is  a  gentleman  every  inch  of  him,  and  a  virtuoso,  a 
clean  virtuoso— a  sad-coloured  stand  of  claithes,  and  a  wig  like  the  curled 
back  of  a  mug-ewe.  The  very  first  question  he  speered  was  about  the  auld 
drawbrig  that  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  these  twal  score  years — 
I  have  seen  the  fundations  when  we  were  sticking  saumon  —  And  how  the 
deevil  suld  he  ken  ony  thing  about  the  old  drawbrig,  unless  he  were  a  vir* 
tuoso  ?"* 

David  being  a  virtuoso  in  his  own  way,  and  moreover  a  landholder  and 
heritor,  was  a  qualified  judge  of  all  who  frequented  his  house,  and  there- 
fore I  could  not  avoid  a^ain  tying  the  string  of  my  knees. 

*'  That's  right,  Captain,"  vociferated  David ;  **  you  twa  will  be  as  thick 
as  three  in  a  bed  an  ance  ye  forgather.  I  haena  seen  the  like  o'  him  my 
very  sell  since  I  saw  the  great  Doctor  SamuelJohnson  on  his  tower  through 
Scotland,  whilk  tower  is  lying  in  my  back  parlour  for  the  amusement  of 
my  guests,  wi'  the  twa  boards  torn  aff." 

"  Then  the  gentleman  is  a  scholar,  David  V* 

"  I'se  uphaud  him  a  scholar,"  answered  David :  ''  he  has  a  black  coat  on, 
or  a  brown  ane,  at  ony  rate." 

"  Is  he  a  clergyman  ?" 

**  I  am  thinking  no,  for  he  looked  after  his  horse's  supper  before  he  spoke 
o'  his  ain,"  replied  mine  host. 

'*  Has  he  a  servant?"  demanded  I. 

*'  Nae  servant,"  answered  David ;  **  but  a  grand  face  o'  his  ain,  that  wad 
gar  ony  body  be  willing  to  serve  him  that  looks  upon  him." 

"  And  what  makes  him  think  of  disturbing  me  ?  Ah,  David,  this  has 
been  some  of  your  chattering ;  you  are  perpetually  bringing  youragueste 
on  my  shoulders,  as  if  it  were  my  business  to  entertain  every  man  who 
comes  to  the  George." 

"What  the  deil  wad  ye  hae  me  do,  Captain?"  answered  mine  host;  "a 
gentleman  lights  down,  and  asks  me  in  a  most  earnest  manner,  what  man 
of  sense  and  learning  there  is  about  our  town,  that  can  tell  him  about  the 
antiquities  of  the  place,  and  specially  about  the  auld  Abbey — ye  wadna 
hae  me  tell  the  gentleman  a  lee?  and  ye  ken  weel  eneugh  there  is  naebody 
in  the  town  can  say  a  reasonable  word  about  it,  be  it  no  yoursell,  except 
the  bedral,  and  be  is  as  fou  as  a  piper  by  this  time.  So,  says  I,  there's 
Captain  Clutterbuck,  that's  a  very  civil  gentleman,  and  has  little  to  do  forby 
telling  a'  the  auld  cracks  about  the  Abbey,  and  dwells  just  hard  by.  Then 
says  me  gentleman  to  me,  '  Sir,'  says  he,  very  civilly,  *  have  the  goodness  W 

*  There  ie  mora  to  be  aud  aboot  thie  old  bridfe  hereeftevw    See  Note,  |».  87 
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itep  tn  Ca[^ta]ii  Clatterback  with  mj  oompiiments,  ana  say  I  am  a  8traiig<^r, 
who  have  b^n  led  to  these  parts  chiefly  by  the  fame  of  these  Ruins,  and 
that  I  would  call  upon  him,  but  the  hour  is  late.'  And  mair  he  saia  tiiat  .. 
have  forgotten,  but  I  weel  remember  it  ended,  —  *And,  landlord,  get  a 
bottle  of  your  best  sherry,  and  supper  for  two.' — Te  wadna  have  had  me 
refuse  to  do  the  gentleman's  bidding,  and  me  a  pablican  ?" 

'*  Well,  David,^'  said  J,  "  I  wish  your  virtuoso  had  taken  a  fitter  boor 
but  as  you  say  he  is  a  gentleman " 

**  I'se  uphand  him  that  —  the  order  speaks  for  itsell  —  a  bottle  of  sherry 
«— minched  collops  and  a  fowl — that's  speaking  like  a  gentleman,  I  trow?  — 
That's  right,  Captain,  button  weel  up,  the  night's  raw  —  but  the  water's 
elearins  for  a'  that ;  we'll  be  on't  neist  night  wi'  my  Lord's  boats,  and  we'll 
hae  ill  Tuck  if  I  dinna  send  you  a  kipper  to  relish  your  ale  at  e'en."* 

In  five  minutes  afler  this  dialogue,  1  found  myself  in  the  parlour  of  the 
George,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  stranger. 

He  was  a  grave  personage,  about  my  own  age,  (which  we  shall  call  about 
fifty,)  and  really  had,  as  my  friend  David  expressed  it,  something  in  his 
face  that  inclined  men  to  oblige  and  to  serve  him.  Yet  this  expression  of 
authority  was  not  at  all  of  the  cast  which  I  have  seen  in  the  countenance 
of  a  general  of  brigade,  neither  was  the  stranger's  dress  at  all  martial.  It 
consisted  of  a  uniform  suit  of  iron-gray  clothes,  cut  in  rather  an  old-fash- 
ioned form.  His  legs  were  defended  with  strong  leathern  gambadoes,  which, 
according  to  an  antiquarian  contrivance,  opened  at  the  sides,  and  were 
secured  by  steel  clasps.  His  countenance  was  worn  as  much  by  toil  and 
sorrow  as  by  age,  for  it  intimated  that  he  had  seen  and  endured  much.  His 
address  was  singularly  pleasing  and  gentlemanlike,  and  the  apology  which 
he  made  for  disturbing  me  at  such  an  hour,  and  in  such  a  manner,  was  so 
well  and  handsomely  expressed,  that  I  could  not  reply  otherwise  than  by 
declaring  my  willingness  to  be  of  service  to  him. 

**  I  have  been  a  traveller  to-day,  sir,"  said  he,  "  and  I  would  willingly 
defer  the  little  I  have  to  say  till  after  supper,  for  which  I  feel  rather  more 
appetized  than  usual." 

We  sate  down  to  table,  and  notwithstanding  the  stranger's  alleged  appe- 
tite, as  well  as  the  gentle  preparation  of  cheese  and  ale  which  I  had  already 
laid  aboard,  I  really  believe  that  I  of  the  two  did  the  greater  honour  to  my 
friend  David's  fowl  and  minced  collops. 

When  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  we  had  each  made  a  tumbler  of  ne^us, 
of  that  liquor  which  hosts  call  Sherry,  and  guests  call  Lisbon,  I  perceived 
that  the  stranger  seemed  pensive,  silent,  and  somewhat  embarrassed,  as  if 
he  had  something  to  communicate  which  he  knew  not  well  how  to  introduce. 
To  pave  the  way  for  him,  I  spoke  of  the  ancient  ruins  of  the  Monastery, 
and  of  their  history.  But,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  found  I  had  met  mv 
match  with  a  witness.  The  stranger  not  only  knew  all  that  I  could  tell 
him,  but  a  great  deal  more ;  and,  what  was  still  more  mortifying,  he  was 
ble,  by  reference  to  dates,  charters,  and  other  evidence  of  facts,  that,  as 
Bums  says,  **  downa  be  disputed,"  to  correct  many  of  the  vague  tales  which 
I  had  adopted  on  loose  and  vulgar  tradition,  as  well  as  to  confute  more  than 
one  of  my  favourite  theories  on  the  subject  of  the  old  monks  and  their 
dwellings,  which  I  had  sported  freely  in  all  the  presumption  of  superior 
information.  And  here  I  cannot  but  remark,  that  much  of  the  stranger's 
arguments  and  inductions  rested  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Deputy  Regis- 
ter of  Scotland,!  and  his  lucubrations ;  a  gentleman  whose  indefatigable 
research  into  the  national  records  is  like  to  destroy  my  trade,  and  that  of 


*  Th«  nobleman  whose  boats  are  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  the  late  kind  and  amiable  Lord  Sonimerville.  av 
Atiroate  fneud  of  the  aathnr.  David  Kyle  was  a  constant  and  privileired  attendant  when  Lord  SominerviDe 
4ad  a  party  for  spearing  salmon ;  on  sach  occasions,  eigfatv  or  a  haudred  fish  were  i^en  killed  oetween 
eiearoer  and  Leaderfooi. 

be  fovnd  on  av^ither  page  thau'^w 


f  Tkuiiuia  TliomsoD,  Esq.,  whose  well-desenred  paaegyrio  oof  ht  to 
rrOt  an  b>  •**  intimate  friend  of  thirt>  years'  standing. 
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all  looal  attiquAnes,  by  substituting  truth  instead  of  legend  and  lomanoe* 
Alas  1  I  would  the  learned  gentleman  did  but  know  how  difficult  it  is  for  um 
dealers  in  petty  wares  of  antiquity  to — 

PInck  from  oar  memories  a  rooted  "legend," 
Raze  oat  the  written  records  of  oar  brain. 
Or  cleaoM  our  boeoma  of  that  periloos  staff— 

and  80  forth.  It  would,  I  am  sure,  move  his  pity  to  think  how  many  old 
dogs  he  hath  set  to  learn  new  tricks,  how  many  venerable  parrots  he  hath 
taught  to  sing  a  new  song,  how  many  gray  heads  he  hath  addled  by  vain 
attempts  to  exchange  their  old  Mumpstmtis  for  his  new  Sutnpsimus.  But 
let  it  pass.  Humana perpessi  sumus  —  All  changes  round  us,. past,  present, 
and  to  come ;  that  which  was  history  yesterday  becomes  fable  to-day,  and 
the  truth  of  to-day  is  hatched  into  a  lie  by  to-morrow. 

Finding  myself  nke  to  be  overpowered  in  the  Monastery,  which  I  had 
hitherto  regarded  as  my  citadel,  I  oegan,  like  a  skilful  general,  to  evacuate 
that  place  of  defence,  and  fight  my  way  through  the  adjacent  country.  I 
had  recourse  to  my  acquaintance  with  the  families  and  antiquities  of  the 
neighbourhood,  ground  on  which  I  thought  I  might  skirmish  at  large  with- 
out its  being  possible  for  the  stranger  to  Qieet  me  with  advantage.  But  I 
was  mistaken. 

The  man  in  the  iron-gray  suit  showed  a  much  more  minute  knowledge 
of  these  particulars  than  I  had  the  least  pretension  to.  He  could  tell  the 
very  year  in  which  the  family  of  De  Haga  first  settled  on  their  ancient 
barony.*  Not  a  Thane  within  reach  but  he  knew  his  family  and  connexions, 
how  many  of  his  ancestors  had  fallen  by  the  sword  of  the  English,  how 
many  in  domestic  brawl,  and  how  many  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner  for 
march-treason.  Their  castles  he  was  acquainted  with  from  turret  to  foun- 
dation-stone ;  and  as  for  the  miscellaneous  antiquities  scattered  about  the 
country,  he  knew  every  one  of  them,  from  a  cromlech  to  a  cairn,  and  could 
give  as  good  an  account  of  each  as  if  he  had  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Danes 
or  Druids. 

I  was  now  in  the  mortifying  predicament  of  one  who  suddenly  finds  him- 
self a  scholar  when  he  came  to  teach,  and  nothing  was  left  for  me  but  to 
pick  up  as  much  of  hiu  conversation  as  I  could,  for  the  benefit  of  the  next 
company.  I  told,  indeed,  Allan  Ramsay's  story  of  the  Monk  and  Miller's 
Wife,  in  order  to  retreat  with  some  honour  under  cover  of  a  parting  volley. 
Here,  however,  my  flank  was  again  turned  by  the  eternal  stranger. 

"  You  are  pleased  to  be  facetious,  sir,"  said  he ;  "  but  you  cannot  be  igno- 
rant that  the  ludicrous  incident  you  mentioned  is  the  subject  of  a  tale  much 
older  than  that  of  Allan  Ramsay.'' 

I  nodded,  unwilling  to  acknowledge  my  ignorance,  though,  in  fact,  I  knew 
no  more  what  be  meant  than  did  one  of  my  friend  David's  post-horses. 

'*  I  do  not  allude,"  continued  my  omniscient  companion,  "  to  the  curious 
poem  published  by  Pinkerton  from  the  Maitland  Manuscript,  called  the 
Fryars  of  Berwick,  although  it  presents  a  very  minute  and  amusing  picture 
of  Scottish  manners  during  the  reign  of  James  Y. ;  but  rather  to  the  Italian 
novelist,  by  whom,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  story  was  first  printed,  although 
unquestionably  he  first  took  his  original  from  some  ancient  fabliau  J  *'\ 

**  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,"  answered  I,  not  very  well  understanding,  how- 
ever, the  proposition  to  which  I  gave  such  unqualified  assent. 

**  Yet,"  continued  my  companion,  **  I  question  much*  had  you  known  my 

The  familvof  De  Haga,  modernized  into  Haifr,  of  Bemerside,  is  of  the  highest  antiqnitf,  and  is  the  sahitel 
•f  one  of  the  prophecies  of  I'homas  the  Rhymer:  — 

Betide,  betide,  whate  er  netide, 
Haig  shall  be  Haig  of  Bemerside. 

t  It  IS  eniioas  to  remark  at  now  little  expense  of  inrention  suooessiTe  aees  are  content  to  neeire  autoes- 
nent.    1'he  same  story  which  Ramsay  and  Dnnbar  have  saooesshrely  handled,  forms  afso  the » ub^  ef  r*M 
(tern  force.  No  Song,  no  Supper. 
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nkuitioit  and  profession,  whether  joa  would  hare  pitched  apon  thb  preeu* 
anecdote  for  my  amusement." 

This  obserration  he  made  in  a  tone  of  perfect  good-homour.  I  priekcd 
up  my  ears  at  the  hint,  and  answered  as  politely  as  I  oould«  that  mv  igno- 
rance of  his  condition  and  rank  could  be  the  only  cause  of  my  naviag 
stumbled  on  an^jrthin^  disagreeable ;  and  that  I  was  most  willing  to  apolo- 
gize for  my  unintentional  oifenoe,  so  soon  as  I  should  know  wherein  it 
consisted. 

"  Nay,  no  offence,  sir,"  he  replied ;  "  offence  can  only  exist  where  it  in 
taken.  I  hare  been  too  long  accustomed  to  more  severe  and  cruel  mis> 
consteuctions,  to  be  offended  at  a  popular  jest»  though  directed  at  my  pro- 
fession." 

**  Am  I  to  understand,  then,"  I  answered,  "  that  I  am  speaking  with  a 
Catholic  clergyman  ?" 

**  An  unworthy  monk  of  the  order  of  Saint  Benedict,"  said  the  stranger, 
**  belonging  to  a  community  of  your  own  countrrmen,  long  established  in 
France,  and  scattered  unhappily  bj  the  eyents  of  the  ReToIution." 

*'  Then,"  said  I,  "  you  are  a  native  Scotchman,  and  from  this  neighbour- 
hood?" 

'*  Not  so,"  answered  the  monk ;  "  I  am  a  Scotchman  by  extraction  only, 
and  never  was  in  this  neighbourhood  during  my  whole  life." 

"  Never  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  yet  so  minutely  acouainted  with  its 
historv,  its  traditions,  and  even  its  external  scenery  1  You  surprise  me, 
sir,"  1  replied. 

**  It  is  not  surprising,"  he  said,  "  that  I  should  have  that  sort  of  local 
information,  when  it  is  considered,  that  my  uncle,  an  excellent  man,  as  well 
as  a  good  Scotchman,  the  head  also  of  our  religious  community,  employed 
much  of  his  leisure  in  making  me  acquainted  with  these  particulars ;  and 
that  I  myself,  disgusted  with  what  has  been  passing  around  me,  have  for 
many  years  amused  myself,  by  digesting  and  arranging  the  vafious  scraps 
uf  information  which  1  derived  from  my  worthy  relative,  and  other  aged 
brethren  of  our  order." 

"I  presume,  sir,"  said  I,  "though  I  would  by  no  means  intrude  the 
question,  that  you  are  now  returned  to  Scotland  with  a  view  to  settle 
amongst  your  countrymen,  since  the  great  political  catastrophe  of  our  time 
has  reduced  your  corps  ?" 

"No,  sir,"  repliea  the  Benedictine,  "such  is  not  my  intention.  A 
European  potentate,  who  still  cherishes  the  Catholic  faith,  has  offered  us  a 
retreat  within  his  dominions,  where  a  few  of  my  scattered  brethren  are 
already  assembled,  to  pray  to  Qod  for  blessing  on  their  protector,  and 
pardon  to  their  enemies.  No  one,  I  believe,  will  be  able  to  object  to  us 
under  our  new  establishment,  that  the  extent  of  our  revenues  will  be  in* 
consistent  with  our  vows  of  poverty  and  abstinence;  but,  let  us  strive  to 
be  thankfiil  to  God,  that  the  snare  of  temporal  abundance  is  removed 
from  us." 

**  Many  of  your  convents  abroad,  sir,"  said  I,  "  enjoyed  very  handsome 
incomes  —and  yet,  allowing  for  times,  I  question  if  anv  were  better  pro- 
vided for  than  the  Monastery  of  this  village.  It  is  saia  to  have  possessed 
nearly  two  thousand  pounds  in  yearly  money-rent,  fourteen  chalders  and 
nine  bolls  of  wheat,  fiuy-six  chalders  five  bolls  barley,  forty-four  chalders 
tnd  ten  bolls  oats,  capons  and  poultry,  butter,  salt,  carriage  and  arriage, 
peats  and  kain,  wool  and  ale." 

"  Even  too  much  of  all  these  temporal  goods,  sir,"  said  my  companion, 
''  which,  though  well  intended  by  the  pious  donors,  served  only  to  make 
the  establishment  the  envy  and  the  prey  of  those  by  whom  it  was  finally 
ievoured." 

*|In  the  meanwhile,  however,"  I  observed,  "the  monks  hnl  an  easy  life 
sf  it,  and,  as  the  old  song  goes. 
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imde  kato 

On  Fridajrs  when  tbey  fiwtaA.** 

/^ 

"I  uuddi/tand  yon,  sir/'  said  the  Benedictine;  "it  is  dificnlt,  saith  the 
proTcrb,  to  carry  a  full  cup  without  spilling.  Unqaestionably  the  wealth 
of  the  community,  as  it  endangered  the  safety  of  the  establishment  by 
exciting  the  cupidity  of  others,  was  also  in  frequent  instances  a  snare  to 
the  brethren  tnemselves.  And  yet  we  have  seen  the  revenues  of  convents 
expended,  not  only  in  acts  of  beneficence  and  hospitality  to  individuals;^ 
but  in  works  of  general  and  permanent  advantage  to  the  world  at  larger 
The  noble  folio  collection  of  French  historians,  commenced  in  1737,  under 
the  inspection  and  at  the  expense  of  the  community  of  Saint  Maur,  will 
long  show  that  the  revenues  or  the  Benedictines  were  not  always  spent  in 
selAndulgence,  and  that  the  members  of  that  order  did  not  uniformly 
slumber  in  slotli  and  indolence,  when  they  had  discharged  the  formal  duties 
of  their  rule." 

As  I  knew  nothing  earthly  at  the  time  about  the  community  of  St.  Maar, 
and  their  learned  labours,  I  could  only  return  a  mumbling  assent  to  this 
proposition.  I  have  since  seen  this  noble  work  in  the  Rbrary  of  a  dis- 
tinguished family,  and  I  must  own  I  am  ashamed  to  reflect,  that,  in  so 
wealthy  a  country  as  ours,  a  similar  digest  of  our  historians  should  not  be 
undertaken,  under  the  patronage  of  the  noble  and  the  learned,  in  rivalry 
of  that  which  the  Benedictines  of  Paris  executed  at  the  expense  of  their 
own  conventual  funds. 

"I  perceive,"  said  the  ex-Benedictine,  smiling,  "that  your  heretical 

{)rejudices  are  too  strong  to  allow  us  poor  brethren  any  merit,  whether 
iterary  or  spiritual." 

**  Far  from  it,  sir,"  said  I ;  "  I  assure  you  I  have  been  much  obliged  to 
monks  in  my  time.  When  I  was  quartered  in  a  Monastery  in  Flanders,  in 
the  campuj^  of  1793, 1  never  lived  more  comfortably  in  my  life.  They 
were  jolly  Allows,  the  Flemish  Canons,  and  right  sorry  was  I  to  leave  my 
good  quarters^  and  to  know  that  my  honest  hosts  were  to  be  at  the  meroy 
of  the  Sans-Culottes.    But  fortune  de  la  guerre  I* * 

The  poor  Benedictine  looked  down  and  was  silent.  I  had  unwittingly 
awakened  a  train  of  bitter  reflections,  or  rather  I  had  touched  somewhat 
rudely  upon  a  chord  which  seldom  ceased  to  vibrate  of  itselil  But  he  was 
too  much  accustomed  to  this  sorrowful  train  of  ideas  to  suffer  it  to  over* 
come  him.  On  my  part,  I  hastened  to  atone  for  my  blunder.  "If  there 
was  any  object  of  his  journey  to  this  country  iii  which  I  could,  with  pro- 
priety, assist  him,  I  begged  to  offer  him  my  best  services."  I  own  I  laid 
lome  little  emphasis  on  the  words  "  with  propriety,"  as  I  felt  it  would  ill 
become  me,  a  sound  Protestant,  and  a  servant  of  government  so  far  as  my 
half-pay  was  concerned,  to  implicate  myself  in  any  recruiting  which  my 
companion  might  have  undertaken  in  behalf  of  foreign  seminaries,  or  in 
any  similar  design  for  the  advancement  of  Popery,  which,  whether  the 
Pope  be  actually  the  old  lady  of  Babylon  or  no,  it  did  not  become  me  in 
any  manner  to  advance  or  countenance. 

My  new  friend  hastened  to  relieve  my  indecision.  "  I  was  about  to  re- 
quest your  assistance,  sir,"  he  said,  "  in  a  matter  which  cannot  but  interest 
you  as  an  antiquary,  and  a  person  of  research.  But  I  assure  you  it  relates 
entirely  to  evente  and  persons  removed  to  the  distance  of  two  centuries  and 
a  half.  I  have  experienced  too  much  evil  from  the  violent  unsettlement  of 
the  country  in  which  I  was  bom,  to  be  a  rash  labourer  in  the  work  of 
innovation  in  that  of  my  ancestors." 

I  again  assured  him  of  my  willingness  to  assist  him  in  anythir  g  that 
was  not  contrary  to  my  allegiance  or  religion. 

'  My  proposal,"  he  replied,  "  affects  neither.  —  May  Qod  ble«s  the  reigih 
mg  family  in  Britain  1  They  are  not,  indeed,  of  that  dynasty  to  restorii 
wUeh  my  ancestors  struggled  and  suffered  in  vain ;  but  ib«  ^lovidenat 
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wko  hfts  oondueted  his  present  Majesty  to  the  throne,  has  giren  him  th« 
▼irtues  necessary  to  his  time — firmness  and  intrepidity — a  true  loye  of  hi* 
country,  and  an  enlightened  view  of  the  dangers  by  which  she  is  sur- 
rounded. —  For  the  religion  of  these  realms,  I  am  contented  to  hope  thai 
the  great  Power,  whoee  mysterious  dispensation  has  rent  them  from  thi! 
bosom  of  the  church,  will,  in  his  own  ^ood  time  and  manner,  restore  them 
to  its  holy  pale.  The  efforts  of  an  indiyidoal,  obscure  and  humble  as 
myself,  might  well  retard,  but  could  never  advance,  a  work  so  mighty/' 

*'May  i  then  inquire,  sir,"  said  I,  "with  what  purpose  you  seek  this 

country?" 

Ere  my  companion  replied,  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  clasped  paper  book, 

I  about  the  size  of  a  regimental  orderly-book,  tull,  as  it  seemea,  of  memo- 

I  randa ;  and,  drawing  one  of  the  candles  close  to  him,  (for  David,  as  a  stronc 

proof  of -his  respect  for  the  stranger,  had  indulged  us  with  two,)  he  seemed 

to  peruse  the  contents  very  earnestly. 

'  **  There  is  among  the  ruins  of  the  western  end  of  the  Abbey  church," 
said  he,  looking  up  to  me,  yet  keeping  the  memorandum-book  half  open,  and 
occasionally  glancing  at  it,  as  if  to  refresh  his  memory,  "  a  sort  of  recess 
or  chapel  beneath  a  broken  arch,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  one  of 
those  shattered  Gothic  columns  which  once  supported  the  magnificent  roof, 
whose  fall  has  now  encumbered  that  part  of  the  building  with  its  ruins."  . 
**  I  think,"  said  I,  "  that  I  know  whereabouts  you  are.  Is  there  not  in 
the  side  wall  of  the  chapel,  or  recess,  which  you  mention,  a  large  carved 
stone,  bearing  a  coat  of  arms,  which  no  one  hitherto  has  been  able  to 
decipher?" 

**  You  are  right,"  answered  the  Benedictine ;  and  again  consulting  his 
memoranda,  he  added,  '*  the  arms  on  the  dexter  side  are  those  of  Glendin- 
ning,  being  a  cross  parted  by  a  cross  indented  and  countercharged  of  the 
same ;  and  on  the  sinister  three  spur-rowels  for  those  of  Avenel ;  they  are 
two  ancient  families,  now  almost  extinct  in  this  country —  the  arms  jmiW  y 
perpaU." 

**  1  think,"  said  I,  "  there  is  no  part  of  this  ancient  structure  with  which 
vou  are  not  as  well  acquainted  as  was  the  mason  who  biiilt  it.  But  if  your 
information  be  correct,  he  who  made  out  these  bearings  must  have  had 
better  eyes  than  mine." 

"  His  eyes,"  said  the  Benedictine,  "  have  long  been  closed  in  death ;  pro- 
bably when  he  inspected  the  monument  it  was  in  a  more  perfect  state,  or  he 
may  have  derived  his  information  from  the  tradition  of  the  place." 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  I,  **  that  no  such  tradition  now  exists.  I  have  made 
several  reconnoissances  among  the  old  people,  in  hopes  to  learn  something 
of  the  armorial  bearings,  but  I  never  heard  of  such  a  circumstance.  It 
seems  odd  that  you  should  have  acquired  it  in  a  foreign  land." 

"These  trifling  particulars,"  he  replied,  "were  formerly  looked  upon  as 
more  important,  and  they  were  sanctified  to  the  exiles  who  retained  recol- 
lection of  them,  because  they  related  to  a  place  dear  indeed  to  memory,  but 
which  their  eyes  could  never  again  behold.  It  is  possible,  in  like  manner, 
that  on  the  Potomac  or  Susquehannah,  you  may  find  traditions  current  con- 
cerning places  in  England,  which  are  utterly  forgotten  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  they  originated.  But  to  my  purpose.  In  this  recess,  marked  by  the 
armorial  bearings,  lies  buried  a  treasure,  and  it  is  in  order  to  remove  it  that 
I  have  undertaken  my  present  journey." 
"  A  treasure !"  echoed  I,  in  astonishment. 

"  Tes,"  replied  the  monk,  "  an  inestimable  treasure,  for  those  who  know 
how  to  use  it  rightlj." 

I  own  my  ears  did  tingle  a  little  at  the  word  treasure,  and  that  a  hand- 
some tilbury,  with  a  neat  groom  in  blue  and  scarlet  livery,  having  a  smart 
cockude  on  his  glazed  hat,  seemed  as  it  were  to  glide  across  the  room  befoiv 
Viy  eyes,  while  a  voice,  as  of  a  crier,  pronounced  \n  my  ear,  "  Captain  Olu^ 
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Mrbajk's  tilbarj  — drive  ap.*'    But  I  resisted  the  devil,  and  he  fled  frcn 
me 

"I  believe/'  said  I,  "all  hi<^den  treasure  belongs  either  to  the  King  or 
the  lord  of  the  soil ;  and  as  I  have  served  his  maicsty,  I  cannot  conceriL 
myself  in  any  adventure  which  may  have  an  end  in  the  Court  of  Excheqaer.^ 

**  The  treasure  I  seek/'  said  the  stranger,  smiling,  "  will  not  be  envied  by 
princes  or  nobles,  —  it  is  simply  the  heart  of  an  upright  man." 

"  Ah !  I  understand  you/'  1  answered ;  *'  some  relic,  forgotten  in  the  con 
fusion  of  the  Reformation.     I  know  the  value  which  men  of  your  persua- 
sion put  upon  the  bodies  and  limbs  of  saints.    I  have  seen  the  Three  Kinge 
of  Cologne." 

**  The  relics  which  I  seek,  however,"  said  the  Benedictine,  '*  are  not  pre 
cisely  of  that  nature.  The  excellent  relative  whom  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, amused  his  leisure  hours  with  putting  into  form  the  traditions  of 
his  family,  particularly  some  remarkable  circumstances  which  took  place 
about  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  schism  of  the  church  in  Scotland.  He 
became  so  much  interested  in  his  own  labours,  that  at  leneth  he  resolved 
that  the  heart  of  one  individual,  the  hero  of  his  tale,  shoularest  no  longer 
in  a  land  of  heresy,  now  deserted  by  all  his  kindred.  As  he  knew  wher^ 
it  was  deposited,  he  formed  the  resolution  to  visit  his  native  country  for  the 
j)urpose  of  recovering  this  valued  relic.  But  ace,  and  at  length  disease,  in- 
terfered with  his  resolution,  and  it  was  on  his  deathbed  that  he  charged  me 
to  undertake  the  task  in  his  stead.  The  various  impqrtant  events  which 
have  crowded  upon  each  other,  our  ruin  and  our  exile,  hlkve  for  many  years 
obliged  me  to  postpone  this  delegated  duty.  Why,  indeed,  transfer  the 
relics  of  a  holy  and  worthv  man  to  a  country,  where  religion  and  virtue  are 
become,  the  mockery  of  the  scomer?  I  have  now  a  home,  which  I  trust 
may  be  permanent,  if  any  thing  in  this  earth  can  be  termed  so.  Thither 
will  I  transport  the  heart  of  the  good  father,  and  beside  the  shrine  which 
it  shall  occupy,  I  will  construct  my  own  grave." 

"He  must,  indeed,  have  been  an  excellent  man,"  replied  I,  "whose 
memory,  at  so  distant  a  period,  calls  forth  such  strong  marks  of  regard." 

"He  was,  as  you  justly  term  him,"  said  the  ecclesiastic,  "indeed  excel 
lent  —  excellent  in  his  life  and  doctrine  —  excellent,  above  all,  in  his  self- 
denied  and  disinterested  sacrifice  of  all  that  life  holds  dear  to  principle  and 
to  friendship.     But  you  shall  read  his  history.     I  shall  be  happy  at  once  to 

f  ratify  your  curiosity,  and  to  show  my  sense  of  your  kindness,  if  you  will 
ave  the  goodness  to' procure  me  the  means  of  accomplishing  my  object" 

I  replied  to  the  Benedictine,  that,  as  the  rubbish  amongst  which  he  pro- 
posed to  search  was  no  part  of  the  ordinary  burial-CTOund,  and  as  I  was  on 
the  best  terms  with  the  sexton,  I  had  little  doubt  wat  I  could  procure  him 
the  means  of  executing  his  pious  purpose. 

With  this  promise  we  parted  for  the  night ;  and  on  the  ensuing  morning 
I  made  it  my  business  to  see  the  sexton,  who,  for  a  small  gratuity,  readily 
granted  permission  of  search,  on  condition,  however,  that  he  should  be 
present  himself,  to  see  that  the  stranger  removed  nothing  of  intrinsic  value. 

"  To  banes,  and  skulls,  and  hearts,  if  he  can  find  ony,  he  shall  be  wel- 
eome/'  said  this  euardian  of  the  ruined  Monastery,  "there's  plenty  a'  about, 
an  he's  curious  of  them ;  but  if  there  be  ony  picts"  (meaning  perhaps  j?^a;) 
"  or  chalishes,  or  the  like  of  such  Popish  vesnells  of  gold  and  silver,  deil 
hae  me  an  I  conneve  at  their  being  removed." 

The  sexton  also  stipulated,  that  our  researches  should  take  place  at  night, 
being  unwilling  to  excite  observation,  or  give  rise  to  scandal. 

My  new  acquaintance  and  I  spent  the  day  as  became  lovers  of  hoar  an- 
tiquity. We  visited  every  corner  of  these  magnificent  ruins  again  and  again 
during  the  forenoon ;  and,  having  made  a  comfortable  dinner  at  David's, 
we  walked  in  the  afternoon  to  such  places  in  the  neighbourhood  as  ancient 
tradition  or  modern  conjecture  had  rendered  mark  worthy.^  Night  founU  us 
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in  the  interior  of  the  rains,  attended  bj  the  tezton,  who  carried  a  dark 
lantern,  and  stumbling  alternately  over  the  grares  of  the  dead«  and  the 
fragments  of  that  architecture,  which  they  doubtlese  trusted  would  haft 
canopied  their  bones  till  doomsday." 

I  am  by  no  means  particularly  superstitious,  and  yet  there  was  that  in 
the  present  service  which  I  did  not  rery  much  like.  There  was  something 
awful  in  the  resolution  of  disturbing,  at  such  an  hour,  and  in  such  a  place, 
the  still  and  mute  sanctity  of  the  graTC.  Mj  companions  were  free  from 
this  impression — the  stranger  from  his  energetic  desire  to  execute  the  pui^ 
pose  for  which  he  came  —  and  the  sexton  m>m  habitual  indiiferenee.  We 
aoon  stood  in  the  aisle,  which,  by  the  account  of  the  Benedictine,  oontained 
the  bones  of  tho  family  of  Glendinnin^,  and  were  busily  employed  in  r^ 
moving  the  rubbish  from  a  corner  which  the  stranger  pointed  out.  If  a 
half-pay  Captain  could  have  represented  an  ancient  Border-knight,  or  an 
ex-Benedictine  of  the  nineteento  century  a  wisard  monk  of  the  sixteenth, 
we  might  have  aptly  enough  personified  the  search  after  Michael  Scott't 
lamp  and  book  of  magic  power.  But  the  sexton  would  have  been  de  irop 
in  the  group.* 

Ere  the  stranger,  assisted  by  the  sexton  in  his  task,  had  been  long  at 
work,  they  came  to  some  hewn  stones,  which  seemed  to  have  made  part  of 
a  small  shrine,  though  now  displaced  and  destroyed. 

**  Let  us  remove  these  with  caution,  my  friend,"  said  the  stranger,  *'  lest 
we  injure  that  which  I  come  to  seek." 

"  They  are  prime  stanes,"  said  the  sexton,  "  picked  free  every  ane  of 
them  ; — ^warse  than  the  best  wad  never  serve  the  monks,  I'se  warrant." 

A  minute  after  he  had  made  this  observation,  he  exclaimed,  **  I  hae  fnnd 
something  now  that  stands  again'  the  spade,  as  if  it  were  neither  earth  nor 
stane." 

The  straneer  stooped  eagerly  to  assist  him. 

**  Na,  na,  haill  o'  my  ain,"  said  the  sexton ;  **  nae  halves  or  quarten  ;"— 
and  he  lifted  from  amongst  the  ruins  a  small  leaden  box. 

**  You  will  be  disappointed,  my  friend,"  said  the  Benedictine,  **  if  you 
expect  any  thing  there  but  the  mouldering  dust  of  a  human  heart,  closed 
in  an  inner  case  of  porphyry." 

I  interposed  as  a  neutral  party,  and  taking  the  box  from  the  sexton,  re- 
minded him,  that  if  there  were  treasure  concealed  in  it,  still  it  could  not 
become  the  property  of  the  finder.  I  then  proposed,  that  as  the  place  was 
too  dark  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  leaaen  casket,  we  should  adjourn 
to  David's,  where  we  mighi  have  the  advantage  of  light  and  fire  while  car- 
rying on  our  investigation.  The  stranger  requested  us  to  go  before,  assuring 
us  that  he  would  follow  in  a  few  minutes. 

I  fancy  that  old  Mattocks  suspected  these  few  minutes  might  be  employed 
in  effecting  farther  discoveries  amongst  the  tombs,  for  he  glided  back  through 
a  side-aisle  to  watch  th|e  Benedictine's  motions,  but  presently  returned,  and 
told  me  in  a  whisper  that "  the  gentleman  was  on  his  knees  amang  the  cauld 
stance,  praying  like  ony  saunt." 

I  stole  back,  and  beheld  the  old  man  actually  employed  as  Mattocks  had 
informed  me.  The  language  seemed  to  be  Latin ;  and  as  the  whispered, 
yet  solemn  accent,  glided  away  through  the  ruined  aisles,  I  could  not  help 
reflecting  how  long  it  was  since  they  had  heard  the  forms  of  that  religion, 
foi  the  exeroise  of  which  they  had  been  reared  at  such  cost  of  time,  taste, 
•aT>our,  and  expense.  *'  Come  away,  come  away,"  said  I ;  "  let  us  leave  him 
(0  himself,  Mattocks ;  this  is  no  business  of  ours." 

•  Thin  is  one  of  thooe  pasmfces  which  mart  now  read  awkwmrdljr.  wttce  «T«nr  <»•  knows  that  the  NoTtlisi 
•imI  the  author  of  the  Lay  of  the  Mimtrel,  it  the  same  pereon.  But  hefore  the  avowal  was  made,  the  authur 
was  forced  into  this  and  similar  offences  acainst  frood  taste,  to  meet  an  anrument,  often  repeated,  tha'  thara 
ffassome^bioK  Tnry  mjrsterious  in  the  Aatbor  of  Waverley's  reserve  Cfinoerninir  Sir  Walter  Scott,  an  author 
•oiBciently  volominons  at  le«st  I  had  a  irreat  mind  to  remove  the  passafces  from  this  edition  Vat  the  mem 
sanditf  way  m  to  explain  how  thev  came  there. 

C 
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**M7  cartes,  no.  Captain/'  said  Mattocks;  '* ne'ertheless,  it  winna  ht 
ftmisi  to  loep  an  ee  on  bim.  My  father,  rest  his  saul,  was  «  horse-coupor, 
and  used  to  say  he  never  was  cheated  in  a  naig  in  his  life,  saving  by  a 
west'-country  whig  frae  Kilmarnock,  that  said  a  grace  ower  a  dram  o' 
whisky.     But  this  gentleman  will  be  a  Roman,  Pse  warrant  ?" 

**  You  are  pei*fectlT  right  in  that,  Saunders,''  said  I. 

"  Ay,  I  have  seen  twa  or  three  of  their  priests  that  were  chased  ower 
here  some  score  o'  years  syne.  They  just  danced  like  mad  when  thoy 
looked  on  the  friars'  heads,  and  the  nuns'  heads,  in  the  cloister  yonder ; 
they  took  to  them  like  auld  acquaintance  like. — Od,  he  is  not  stirring  yet, 
mair  than  he  were  a  through-stane  !*  I  never  kend  a  Roman,  to  say  kend 
him,  but  ane — mair  by  token,  he  was  the  only  ane  in  the  town  to  ken — and 
that  was  auld  Jock  of  the  Pend.     It  wad  hae  been  lang  ere  ye  fand  Jock 

Graying  in  the  Abbey  in  a  thick  night,  wi'  his  knees  on  a  cauld  stane. 
ock  likit  a  kirk  wi'  a  chimley  in't.  Mony  a  merry  ploy  I  hae  had  wi'  him 
down  at  the  inn  yonder ;  and  when  he  died,  decently  I  wad  hae  earded 
him ;  but,  or  I  gat  his  grave  weel  howkit,  some  of  the  quality,  that  were  o' 
his  ain  unhappy  persuasion,  had  the  corpse  whirried  away  up  the  water, 
and  buried  him  after  their  ain  pleasure,  doubtless — they  kend  best.  I  wa<l 
hae  made  nae  great  charge.  I  wadna  hae  excised  Johnnie,  dead  or  aliye. — 
Stay,  see — the  strange  gentleman  is  coming." 

**IIold  the  lantern  to  assist  him,  Mattocks,"  said  I. —-"This  is  rough 
walking,  sir." 

**  Yes,"  replied  the  Benedictine ;  "  I  may  say  with  a  poet,  who  is  doubt- 
less familiar  to  you ** 

I  should  be  surprised  if  he  were,  thought  I  internally. 

The  stranger  continued : 

'*  Saint  FVnncis  he  mj  speed !  how  oft  to-nigfat 
Have  my  uld  feet  ctaiubied  at  graves  l" 

"  We  are  now  clear  of  the  churchyard,"  said  1,  "  and  have  but  a  shor* 
walk  to  David's,  where  I  hope  we  shall  find  a  cheerful  fire  to  enliven  at 
after  our  night's  work." 

We  entered,  accordingly,  the  little  parlour,  into  which  Mattocks  vras  also 
about  to  push  himself  with  sufficient  effrontery,  when  David,  with  a  most 
astounding  oath,  expelled  him  by  head  and  shoulders,  d — ning  his  curiosity, 
that  would  not  let  gentlemen  be  private  in  their  own  inn.  Apparently 
mine  host  considered  his  own  presence  as  no  intrusion,  for  he  crow^led  up 
to  the  table  on  which  I  had  laid  down  the  leaden  box.  It  was  frail  and 
wasted,  as  might  be  guessed,  from  having  lain  so  many  years  in  the  ground. 
On  opening  it,  we  found  deposited  within,  a  case  made  of  porphyry,  as  the 
«tranger  had  announced  to  us. 

"I  fancy,"  he  said,  "gentlemen,  your  curiosity  will  not  be  satisfied,— 
perhaps  I  should  say  that  your  suspicions  will  not  be  removed,  —  unless  I 
undo  this  casket ;  yet  it  only  contams  the  moulderfhg  remains  of  a  heart, 
once  the  seat  of  the  noblest  thoughts." 

lie  undid  the  box  with  great  caution ;  but  the  shrivelled  substance  which 
it  contained  bore  now  no  resemblance  to  what  it  might  once  have  been,  the 
means  used  having  been  apparently  unequal  to  preserve  its  shape  and 
colour,  although  they  were  adequate  to  prevent  its  tot«l  decay.  We  were 
quite  satisfied,  notwithstanding,  that  it  was,  what  the  stranger  asserted,  the 
remains  of  a  human  heart ;  and  David  readily  promised  nis  influence  in 
the  village,  which  was  almost  co-ordinate  with  that  of  the  bailie  himself,  to 
silence  pill  idle  rumours.  He  was,  moreover,  pleased  to  favour  us  with  his 
company  to  supper ;  and  having  taken  the  lion's  share  of  two  bottles  of 
sherry,  he  not  only  sanctioned  with  his  plenary  authority  the  stranger's 
removid  of  the  heart,  but.  I  believe,  woula  have  authorized  the  remt  val  of 
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Uie  Abboy  itMlf »  were  it  not  that  it  happene  ooneideimbly  to  adTantage  tha 

worthy  publican's  own  custom. 

The  object  of  the  Benedictine's  Tint  to  the  land  of  his  forefathers  being 
now  accomplished,  he  announced  his  intention  of  leaTinc  us  early  in  the 
ensuing  day,  but  requested  my  companT  to  breakfast  with  him  before  his 
departure.  I  came  accordingly,  and  when  we  had  finished  our  morning's 
meal,  the  priest  took  me  apart,  and  nuUinsJfrom  his  pocket  a  large  bundle 
of  pa|#ers,  he  put  them  into  my  hanas.  ^VTheee,"  said  he,  **  Captain  Clut- 
terbuck,  are  genuine  Memoirs  of  the  sixteenth  centory,  and  eihibit  in  a 
singular,  and,  as  I  think,  an  interesting  point  of  view,  the  manners  of  that 
period.  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  wit  ppblicatton  will  not  be  an  nnao- 
eeptable  present  to  the  British  public ;  and  willingly  make  over  to  you  any 
profit  that  may  accrue  from  such  a  transaction.'' 

I  stared  a  little  at  this  annunciation,  and  obsenred,  that  the  hand  seemed 
100  modem  for  the  date  he  assi^ed  to  the  manuscript. 

'*  Do  not  mistake  me,  sir,"  said  the  Benedictine ;  **  I  did  not  mean  to  say 
the  Memoirs  were  written  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  only,  that  they  worf 
eompiled  from  authentic  materials  of  that  period,  but  written  in  the  taste 
and  langvu^  of  the  present  day.  Mt  uncle  commenced  this  book ;  and  I, 
partly  to  improve  my  habit  of  English  oompoeition,  partly  to  divert  melan- 
choly thoughts,  amused  my  leisure  hours  with  cuntinuiuf  and  concluding 
it  Yon  will  see  the  period  of  the  story  where  my  uncle  feaves  off  his  nsr- 
rative,  and  I  commence  mine.  In  fact,  they  relate  in  a  great  measure  to 
different  persons,  as  well  as  to  a  different  period." 

Retaining  the  papers  in  my  hand,  I  proceeded  to  state  to  him  my  doubts, 
whether,  as  a  good  Protestant,  I  could  undertake  or  superintend  a  publica* 
tion  written  probably  in  the  spirit  of  Popery. 

"  Yon  vrill  find,"  he  said,  **  no  matter  of  controversy  in  these  sheets,  nor 
any  sentinaents  stated,  with  which,  I  trust,  the  |pod  in  all  persuasions  will 
not  be  willing  to  join.  I  remembered  I  was  writing  for  a  land  unhappily 
divided  from  the  datholic  faith ;  and  I  have  taken  care  to  say  nothing  which, 
justly  interpreted,  could  ^ve  ground  for  sccusing  me  of  partiality.  But  if, 
upon  collating  my  narrative  with  the  proofs  to  which  I  refer  you  —  for  you 
will  find  copies  of  many  of  the  original  papers  in  that  parcel  — yon  are  of 
opinion  that  I  have  been  partial  to  my  own  faith,  I  freely  give  you  leave  to 
correct  my  errors  in  that  respect.  I  own,  however,  I  am  not  conscious  of 
this  defect,  and  have  rather  to  fear  that  the  Catholics  may  be  of  opinion, 
that  I  have  mentioned  circumstances  respecting  the  decay  of  discipline 
which  preceded,  and  partly  occasioned,  the  great  schism,  called  by  you  the 
Reformation,  over  which  i  ought  to  have  drawn  a  veil.  And  indeed,  this  is 
one  reason  why  I  choose  the  papers  should  appear  in  a  foreign  land,  and 
pass  to  the  press  through  the  nands  of  a  stranger." 

To  this  I  had  nothing  to  reply,  unless  to  object  my  own  incompetency  to  the 
task  the  good  father  was  desirous  to  impose  upon  me.  On  this  subject  he 
was  pleased  to  say  more,  I  fear,  than  his  knowledge  of  me  fully  warranted 
— ^more,  at  any  rate,  than  my  modesty  will  permit  me  to  record.  At  lena;th 
he  ended,  with  advising  me,  if  I  continued  to  feel  the  diffidence  which  I 
stated,  to  apply  to  some  veteran  of  literature,  whose  experience  might  supply 
my  deficiencies.  Unon  these  terms  we  parted,  with  mutual  expressions  of 
regard,  and  I  have  never  since  heard  of  him. 

After  several  attempts  to  peruse  the  quires  of  paper  thus  singularly  con- 
ferred on  me,  in  whicn  I  was  interrupted  by  the  most  inexplicable  fits  of 
yawning,  I  at  length,  in  a  sort  of  despair,  communicated  them  to  our  village 
dub,  from  whom  they  found  a  more  favourable  reception  than  the  unlucky 
conformation  of  my  nerves  had  been  able  to  afford  them.  They  unani 
mously  pronounced  the  work  to  be  exceedingly  good,  and  assured  me  1 
would  be  guilty  uf  the  greatest  possible  ii^ury  to  our  flourishing  village,  if 
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[  flhuttld  Bnppress  what  threw  such  an  interesting  and  radiant  light  upon 
the  histxii-y  of  the  ancient  Monastery  of  Saint  Mary. 

At  length,  by  dint  of  listening  to  their  opinion,  I  became  dubioas  of  my 
own ;  and,  indeed,  when  I  heard  passages  read  forth  by  the  sonorous  Toioe 
of  our  worthy  pastor,  I  was  scarce  more  tired  than  I  have  felt  myself  at 
some  of  his  own  sermons.  Such,  and  so  great  is  the  difference  betwixt 
reading  a  thing  one's  self,  making  toilsome  way  through  all  the  difficulties 
of  manuscript,  and,  as  the  man  says  in  the  play,  "  having  the  same  read  to 
you ;'' — it  is  positively  like  being  wafted  over  a  creek  in  a  boat,  or  wading 
through  it  on  your  feet,  with  the  mud  up  to  your  knees.  Still,  however, 
there  remained  the  great  di$culty  of  finaine  some  one  who  could  act  as 
editor,  corrector  at  once  of  the  press  and  of  the  language,  which,  according 
to  the  schoolmaster,  was  absolutely  necessary. 

Since  the  trees  walked  forth  to  choose  themselves  a  king,  never  was  an 
honour  so  bandied  about  The  parson  would  not  leave  the  quiet  of  his  chim- 
ney-corner-^the  bailie  pleaded  the  dignity  of  his  situation,  and  the  approach 
of  the  great  annual  fair,  as  reasons  against  going  to  Edinburgh  to  make 
arrangements  for  printing  the  Benedictine's  manuscript.  The  schoolmaster 
alone  seemed  of  malleable  stuff;  and,  desirous  perhaps  of  emulating  the 
fame  of  Jedediah  Gleishbotham,  evinced  a  wish  to  undertake  this  momen- 
tous commission.  But  a  remonstrance  from  three  opulent  farmers,  whose 
sons  he  had  at  bed,  board,  and  schooling,  for  twenty  pounds  per  annum 
a-head,  came  like  a  frost  over  the  blossoms  of  his  literarjr  ambition,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  decline  the  service. 

In  these  circumstances,  sir,  I  apply  to  you,  by  the  advioe  of  our  little 
council  of  war,  nothine  doubting  you  will  not  be  disinclined  to  take  the  duty 
upon  you,  as  it  is  much  connected  with  that  in  which  you  have  distinguished 
yourself.  What  I  request  is,  that  you  will  review,  or  rather  revise  and  cof^ 
rect,  the  enclosed  packet,  and  prepare  it  for  the  press,  by  such  alterations, 
additions,  and  curtailments,  as  you  think  necessary.  Forgive  my  hinting 
to  you,  that  the  deepest  well  may  be  exhausted,  —  the  best  corps  of  grena- 
diers, as  our  old  general  of  brigade  expressed  himself,  may  be  used  up.  A 
few  hints  can  do  you  no  harm ;  and,  for  the  prize-money,  let  the  battle  be 
first  won,  and  it  shall  be  parted  at  the  drum-head.  I  hope  you  will  take 
nothing  amiss  that  I  have  said.  I  am  a  plain  soldier,  and  little  accustomed 
to  compliments.  I  may  add,  that  I  should  be  well  contented  to  march  in 
the  front  with  you  —  that  is,  to  put  my  name  with  yours  on  the  title-page 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  unknown  humble  Servant, 

CUTHBRRT  ClUTTM^RUW 

ViLLAOv  or  Kbhhaquhair, 
of  April,  13— 

Miff  of  Mr,  John  BcUltBMimtOf  > 
~  Kdimhm^      I 
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ANSWER  BY  "THE  AUTHOR  OF  WAVERLBY,'' 
to  thb  forbgoino  litter  trom  captain  clvttbrbuck. 

Dear  Captain, 

Do  not  admire,  that,  notwithstanding  the  distance  and  ceremony  of  yooi 
address,  I  return  an  answer  in  the  terms  of  familiarity.  The  truth  is,  jour 
origin  and  native  country  are  better  known  to  me  than  even  to  yourselC 
You  derive  your  respectable  parentage,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  from 
a  land  which  has  aflforded  much  pleasure,  as  well  as  profit,  to  those  who 
have  traded  to  it  successfully, — I  mean  that  part  of  the  terra  incogtiHa 
which  is  called  the  province  of  Utopia.  Its  productions,  though  censured 
by  many  (and  some  who  use  tea  and  tobacco  without  scrapie^  as  idle  and 
Qusubstantial  luxuries,  have  nevertheless,  like  many  other  luiunes,  a  general 
acceptation,  and  are  «ecretly  enjoyed  even  by  those  who  express  the  greatest 
scorn  and  dislike  of  them  in  public.  The  dram-drinker  is  often  the  first  to 
be  shocked  at  the  smell  of  spirits  —  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  old  maiden 
ladies  declaim  against  scandal  —  the  private  book-cases  of  some  grave- 
seeming  men  would  not  brook  decent  eyes  —  and  many,  I  say  not  of  the 
wise  and  learned,  but  of  those  most  anxious  to  seem  such,  when  the  sprine- 
lock  of  their  library  is  drawn,  their  velvet  cap  pulled  over  their  ears,  their 
feet  insinuated  into  their  turkey  slippers,  are  to  be  found,  were  their  retreats 
suddenly  intruded  upon,  busily  engaged  with  the  last  new  novel. 

I  have  said,  the  truly  wise  and  learned  disdain  these  shifts,  and  will  open 
the  said  novel  as  avowedly  as  they  would  the  lid  of  their  snuff-box.  I  will 
only  quote  one  instance,  though  I  know  a  hundred.  Did  you  know  the 
celebrated  Watt  of  Birmingham,  Captain  Clutterbuck?  I  believe  not, 
though,  from  what  I  am  about  to  state,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  have 
sought  an  ac(^uaintance  with  you.  It  was  only  once  my  fortune  to  meet 
him,  whether  m  body  or  in  spirit  it  matters  not.  There  were  assembled 
about  half  a  score  of  our  Northern  Lights,  who  had  amongst  them.  Heaven 
knows  how,  a  well-known  character  of  your  country,  Jedediah  Cleishbotham. 
This  worthy  person,  bavins  come  to  Edinburgh  during  the  Christmas  vacar 
tion,  had  become  a  sort  of  lion  in  the  place,  and  was  lead  in  leash  from 
house  to  house  along  with  the  guisards,  the  stone-eater,  and  other  amuse- 
ments of  the  season,  which  **  exhibited  their  unparalleled  feats  to  private 
fiunily-parties,  if  required.''  Amidst  this  company  stood  Mr.  Watt,  the  man 
whose  genius  discovered  the  means  of  multiplying  our  national  resources  to 
a  degree  perhaps  even  beyond  his  own  stupendous  powers  of  calculation 
and  combination  ;  bringing  the  treasures  of  the  abyss  to  the  summit  of  the 
earth -.giving  the  feeble  arm  of  man  the  momentum  of  an  Afrite  — com- 
manding  manufactures  to  arise,  as  the  rod  of  the  prophet  produced  water  in 
the  desert — affording  the  means  of  dispensing  witn  that  time  and  tide  which 
wait  for  no  man,  and  of  sailing  without  that  wind  which  defied  the  com- 
mands and  threats  of  Xerxes  himself.*  This  potent  commander  of  the 
elements  —  this  abridger  of  time  and  space — this  magician,  whose  cloudy 
machinery  has  produced  a  change  on  the  world,  the  effects  of  which,  extra- 
ordinary as  they  are,  are  perhaps  only  now  beginning  to  be  felt —  was  not 
only  the  most  profound  man  of  science,  the  most  successful  combiner  of 
powers  and  calculator  of  numbers  as  adapted  to  practical  purposes,  —  was 

*  Probablj  the  ingenioos  author  all  odes  to  the  natinoal  adage : 

The  king  said  sail, 
But  the  wind  saal  na 

>ir  aehooliiiMter  (who  w  alao  a  land  surrejor)  thinks  this  whole  pa«age  rafrra  to  Mr  Watt**  impravaiwaia 
•  tlM  atMia  enfiiM.— Aete  bg  Captain  CkUierlmek. 

g2 
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not  only  one  of  the  most  generally  well-informed,  —  but  one  of  the  best  and 
kindest  of  human  beings. 

There  he  stood,  surrounded  by  the  little  band  I  have  mentioned  of  North- 
em  literati,  men  not  less  tenacious,  generally  speaking,  of  their  own  fame 
and  their  own  opinions,  than  the  national  regiments  are  supposed  to  be 
iealous  of  the  high  character  which  they  have  won  upon  service.  Methinks 
t  yet  see  and  hear  what  I  shall  never  see  or  hear  again.  In  his  eighty-fifth 
year,  the  alert,  kind,  benevolent  old  man,  had  his  attention  alive  to  every 
one's  question,  his  information  at  every  one's  command. 

His  talents  and  fancy  overflowed  on  every  subject.  One  gentleman  was 
a  deep  philologist  —  he  talked  with  him  on  the  origin  of  the  alphabet  as  if 
ho  had  been  coeval  with  Cadmus ;  another  a  celebrated  critic,  —  you  would 
have  said  the  old  man  had  studied  political  economy  and  belles-lettres  all 
bis  life, — of  science  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  it  was  his  own  distinguished 
walk.  And  yet,  Captain  Clutterbuck,  when  he  spoke  with  vour  countryman 
Jedediah  Cleishbotbam,  you  would  have  sworn  he  had  been  coeval  with 
Claver'se  and  Burley,  with  the  nersecutors  and  persecuted,  and  could  num- 
ber every  shot  the  dragoons  haa  fired  at  the  fugitive  Covenanters.  In  fact^ 
we  discovered  that  no  novel  of  the  least  celebrity  escaped  his  perusal,  and 
that  the  nfted  roan  of  science  was  as  much  addicted  to  the  productions  of 
your  native  country,  (the  land  of  Utopia  aforesaid,)  in  other  words,  aa 
sharoeless  and  obstinate  a  peruser  of  novels,  as  if  he  had  been  a  very  milli- 
oer's  apprentice  of  eighteen.  I  know  little  apology  for  troubling  you  with 
these  tnings,  excepting  the  desire  to  commemorate  a  delightful  evening,  and 
a  wish  to  encourage  you  to  shake  off  that,  modest  diffidence  which  makes 
you  afraid  of  beine  supposed  connected  with  the  fairy-land  of  delusive 
fiction.  I  will  requite  your  tag  of  verse,  from  Horace  himself,  with  a  para- 
phrase for  your  own  use,  my  dear  Captain,  and  for  that  of  your  country 
club,  excepting  in  reverence  the  clergyman  and  schoolmaster :  - 

Air  $U  aaeUUt  tOri  amor  jutdori,  4<» 

Take  thou  no  scorn 

Of  fiction  born. 
Fair  fiction's  ziose  to  woo; 

Old  Homer's  theiue 

Was  but  a  dream. 
Himself  a  ficUoo  toa 

Having  told  you  your  country,  I  must  next,  my  dear  Captain  Clutter- 
buck,  make  free  to  mention  your  own  immediate  descent.  You  are  not 
to  suppose  your  land  of  prodigies  so  little  known  to  us  as  the  careful 
concealment  of  your  origin  would  seem  to  imply.  But  you  have  it  in 
common  with  many  of  your  country,  studiously  and  anxiously  to  hide  any 
connexion  with  it.  There  is  this  difference,  indeed,  betwixt  your  coun- 
trymen and  those  of  our  more  material  world,  that  many  of  the  most 
estimable  of  them,  such  as  an  old  Highland  gentleman  galled  Ossian,  a 
monk  of  Bristol  called  Rowley,  and  others,  are  inclined  to  pass  themselves 
off  as  denizens  of  the  land  of  reality,  whereas  most  of  our  fellow-citizens 
who  deny  their  country  are  such  as  tl^t  country  would  be  very  willing  to 
disclaim.  The  especial  circumstances  you  mention  relating  to  your  life  and 
services,  impose  not  upon  us.  We  know  the  versatility  of  the  unsubstantial 
species  to  which  you  belong  permits  them  to  assume  all  manner  of  disguises : 
we  have  seen  them  apparelled  in  the  caftan  of  a  Persian,  and  the  silken 
robe  of  a  Chinese,*  and  are  prepared  to  suspect  their  real  character  under 
every  disguise.  But  how  can  we  be  ignorant  of  your  country  and  mnnners^ 
or  deceived  by  the  evasion  of  its  inhabitants,  when  the  voyages  of  discovery 
which  have  been  made  to  it  rival  in  number  those  recorded  by  Purchas  or 
by  Hackluyt?!  And  to  show  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  your  navigators 
and  travellers,  we  have  only  to  name  Sindbad,  Aboulfouaris,  and  Robinson 
Crusoe.    These  were  the  men  for  discoveries.    Could  wu  have  sent  Cantain 


•  See  the  Persian  Letters*  and  the  Citizen  of  the  Worid.  f  ^M  Lae  VoyageK 
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Greenland  to  look  oat  for  the  north-west  passage,  or  Peter  Wilkins  to 
examine  Baffin's  Bay,  what  discoveries  might  we  not  have  expected?  Bu* 
tii^vxi  are  feats,  and  these  both  namerous  and  extraordinary,  performed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  your  country,  which  we  read  without  once  attempting  to 
emulate, 

I  wander  from  my  purpose,  which  was  to  assure  you,  that  I  know  you  as 
well  as  the  mother  who  did  not  bear  you,  for  MacDuflTs  peculiarity  sticks 
to  your  wiiole  race.  You  are  not  born  of  woman,  unless,  indeed,  in  that 
figurative  sense,  in  which  the  celebrated  Maria  Edgeworth  may,  in  her 
state  of  single  blessedness,  be  termed  mother  of  the  finest  family  in  £ng* 
land.  You  belong,  sir,  to  the  Editors  of  the  land  of  Utopia,  a  sort  of 
persons  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  esteem.  IIuw  is  it  possible  it  should 
be  otherwise,  when  you  reckon  among  your  corporation  the  sage  Cid  Hamet 
Benengeli,  the  short-faced  president  of  the  Spectator's  Club,  poor  Ben 
Silton,  and  many  others,  who  have  acted  as  gentlemen-ushers  to  works 
which  have  cheered  our  heaviest,  and  added  wings  to  our  lightest  hours  t 

What  I  have  remarked  as  peculiar  to  Editors  of  the  class  in  which  I 
venture  to  enrol  you,  is  the  happy  combination  of  fortuitous  circumstances 
which  usually  put  you  in  possession  of  the  works  which  you  have  the 
goodness  to  bring  mto  public  notice.  One  walks  on  the  sesrshore,  and  a 
wave  casts  on  land  a  small  cylindrical  trunk  or  casket,  containing  a  manu- 
script much  damaged  with  sea-water,  which  is  with  difficulty  deciphered, 
and  80  forth.*  Another  steps  into  a  chandler's  shop,  to  purchase  a  pound 
of  butter,  and,  behold  I  the  waste-paper  on  which  it  is  laid  is  the  manu* 
script  of  a  cabalistf  A  third  is  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  from  a  woman 
who  lets  lodgings,  the  curious  contents  of  an  antique  bureau,  the  property 
of  a  deceased  lodger. t  AH  these  are  certainly  possible  occurrences ;  but, 
I  know  not  how,  Uiey  seldom  occur  to  any  Editors  save  those  of  your  coun- 
try. At  least  I  can  answer  for  myself,  that  in  my  solitary  walks  by  the 
sea,  I  never  saw  it  cast  ashore  any  thing  but  dulse  and  tangle,  and  now  and 
then  a  deceased  star-fish ;  my  landlady  never  presented  me  with  any  manu- 
script save  her  cursed  bill ;  and  the  most  interesting  of  my  discoveries  in 
the  way  of  waste-paper,  was  finding  a  favourite  passage  of  one  of  my  own 
novels  wrapt  round  an  ounce  of  snuff.  No,  Captain,  the  funds  from  which 
I  have  drawn  my  power  of  amusing  the  public,  have  been  bought  other- 
wise than  by  fortuitous  adventure.  I  have  buried  myself  in  libraries  to 
extract  from  the  nonsense  of  ancient  days  new  nonsense  of  my  own.  I 
have  turned  over  volumes,  which,  from  the  pot-hooks  I  was  o^ged  to 
decipher,  might  have  been  the  cabalistic  manuscripts  of  Cornelius  Aerippa, 
although  I  never  saw  **  the  door  open  and  the  devil  come  in."2  But  all 
the  domestic  inhabitants  of  the  libraries  were  disturbed  by  the  vehemence 
of  my  studies:-— 

From  ni7  research  the  boldest  spider  lied. 
And  niotliR,  retreatiug,  trembled  as  I  read. 

Friom  this  learned  sepulchre  I  emerged  like  the  Magician  in  the  Persian 
Tales,  from  his  twelve-month's  residence  in  the  mountain,  not  like  him  to 
soar  over  the  heads  of  the  multitude,  but  to  mingle  in  the  crowd,  and  to 
elbow  amongst  the  throng,  making  my  way  from  the  highest  society  to  the 
ICiWest,  undergoing  the  scorn,  or,  what  is  harder  to  brook,  the  patronizing 
eondesceniiion  of  the  one,  and  enduring  the  vulgar  familiarity  oi  the  other, 
—  and  all,  you  will  say,  for  what?  —  to  collect  materials  for  one  of  those 
manu»  ripts  with  which  mere  chance  so  often  accommodates  your  country- 
jiien;  in  other  words,  to  write  a  successful  novel.  —  **  0  Athenians,  how 
hard  wo  labour  to  deaer vigour  praise  I" 

J  might  stop  here,  my  Mar  Clutterbuck ;  it  would  have  a  touching  effect, 
and  the  air  of  proper  (Reference  to  our  dear  Public.    But  I  will  not  be  fahM 

*Seetbehistonrof  Atttomathes.  f  Adventares  of  a  Guinea.  t  Adventarea  of  aa  AIqa 

I  8op  SuiuJMy'a  Ballad  oa  the  Yoaoff  Man  who  read  in  a  Conjuror's  Books 
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with  you,  —(though  falsehood  is — excuse  the  observation — the  current  coi» 
of  your  country,)  the  truth  is,  I  haye  studied  and  lived  for  the  purpose  of 
gratifying  my  own  curiosity,  and  passing  my  own  time ;  and  though  the 
result  has  been,  that,  in  one  shape  or  other,  1  have  been  frequently  before 
the  Public,  perhaps  moro  frequently  than  prudence  warranted,  yet  I  cannot 
claim  from  them  the  favour  due  to  those  who  have  dedicated  their  ease  and 
leisure  to  tho  improvement  and  entertainment  of  others. 

Having  communicated  thus  freely  with  you,  my  dear  Captain,  it  follows, 
of  course,  that  I  will  gratefully  accept  of  your  communication,  which,  as 
your  Benedictine  observed,  divides  itself  both  by  subject,  manner,  and  age, 
into  two  parts.  But  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  gratify  your  literary  ambition,  by 
suffering  your  name  to  appear  upon  the  tiUe-page ;  and  I  wiU  candidly  tell 
you  the  reason. 

The  Editors  of  your  country  are  of  such  a  soft  and  passive  disposition, 
that  they  have  frequently  done  themselves  sreat  disgrace  by  giving  up  the 
coadjutors  who  first  brought  them  into  public  notice  and  public  favour,  and 
suffering  their  names  to  be  used  by  those  quacks  and  impostors  who  live 
upon  the  ideas  of  others.  Thus  I  shame  to  tell  how  the  sage  Cid  Hamet 
Benengeli  was  induced  by  one  Juan  Avellaneda  to  play  the  Turk  with  the 
ingenious  Miguel  Cervantes,  and  to  publish  a  Second  Part  of  the  adventures 
of  his  hero  the  renowned  Don  Quixote,  without  the  knowledge  or  co-opera- 
tion of  his  principal  aforesaid.  It  is  true,  the  Arabian  sage  returned  to 
his  allegiance,  and  thereafter  composed  a  genuine  continuation  of  the 
Knight  of  La  Mancha,  in  which  the  said  Avellaneda  of  Tordesillas  is 
severely  chastised.  For  in  this  you  pseudo-editors  resemble  the  juggler's 
disciplined  ape,  to  which  a  sly  old  Scotsman  likened  James  I.,  "  if  you 
have  Jackoo  in  your  hand,  you  can  make  him  bite  me ;  if  I  have  Jackoo  in 
my  hand,  I  can  make  him  bite  you."  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  amende 
honoraUe  thus  made  by  Cid  Hamet  Benengeli,  his  temporary  defection  did 
not  the  less  occasion  the  decease  of  the  in^nious  Hidalgo  Don  Quixote,  if 
he  can  be  said  to  die,  whose  memory  is  immortal.  Cervantes  put  him  to 
death,  lest  he  should  again  fall  into  bad  hands.  Awful,  yet  just  conse 
quence  of  Cid  Hamet's  defection  1 

To  quote  a  more  modern  and  much  less  important  instance.  I  am  sorry 
to  observe  my  old  acquaintance  Jedediah  Cleishbotham  has  misbehaved 
himself  so  far  as  to  desert  his  original  patron,  and  set  up  for  himself.  I 
am  afraid  the  poor  pedagogue  will  make  bttle  by  his  new  allies,  unless  the 
pleasure  of  entertaining  the  public,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  the  gentlemen 
of  the  long  robe,  with  disputes  about  his  identity.*  Observe,  therefore, 
Captain  Clutterbuck,  that,  wise  by  these  great  examples,  I  receive  you  as  a 
partner,  but  a  sleeping  partner  only.  As  I  give  you  no  title  to  employ  or 
use  the  firm  of  the  copartnery  we  are  about  to  form,  I  will  announce  my 
property  in  my  title-page,  and  put  my  own  mark  on  my  own  chattels,  which 
the  attorney  tells  me  it  wiU  be  a  crime  to  counterfeit,  as  much  as  it  would 
to  imitate  the  autograph  of  any  other  empiric  —  a  crime  amounting,  as 
advertisements  upon  little  vials  assure  to  us,  to  nothing  short  of  felony. 
If,  therefore,  my  dear  friend,  your  name  should  hereafter  appear  in  any 
title-page  without  mine,  readers  will  know  what  to  think  of  you.  I  scorn 
to  use  either  arguments  or  threats ;  but  you  cannot  but  be  sensible,  that,  as 
you  owe  your  literary  existence  to  me  on  the  one  hand,  so,  on  the  other, 
your  very  all  is  at  my  disposal.     I  can  at  pleasure  cut  off  your  annuity, 

*  I  am  since  more  correctly  informed,  that  Mr.  Cleishbotham  died  some  montha  since  at  Gandercleach, 
and  that  the  person  araumin^  his  name  is  an  impostor  The  real  Jedediah  made  a  mast  Christian  and 
edifying:  end ;  and,  ai<  I  am  credibly  informed,  having  sent  for  a  Cameflkiian  dericyman  when  he  was  in  ex- 
trenuM,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  convmce  the  good  man,  that,  after  all.  he  hail  no' wish  to  brinr  down  on  ih« 
■cattered  remnant  of  Mountain  folks,  "the  btmneis  of  Bonny  Dundee."  Hard  that  the  specnatort  in  print 
and  i>aper  will  not  allow  a  good  man  to  rest  quiet  iu  his  ^rave. 

This  note,  nnd  the  passages  m  the  text,  were  occasioned  by  a  London  hooksellnr  haTing  printed  m  • 
■peculation,  an  additional  collection  of  I'ales  of  Mr  'jindlord,  which  was  not  aoJortUMit*  m  to  ■ac<'W  ■ 
iassmg  on  the  world  as  genuine. 
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■trike  your  name  from  the  half-pay  establiflhment,  nay,  actaally  pot  you 
to  death,  without  being  answerable  to  any  one.  These  are  plain  words  tc 
a  gentleman  who  has  served  during  the  whole  war ;  but,  I  am  aware,  yoa 
wul  take  nothing  amiss  at  my  handq. 

And  now,  my  good  sir,  let  us  address  ourselves  to  our  task,  and  arrange^ 
as  we  best  can,  the  manuscript  of  your  Benedictine,  so  as  to  suit  the  taste 
of  this  critical  age.  You  will  find  I  have  made  very  liberal  use  of  his  per> 
mission,  to  alter  whatever  seeded  too  favourable  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  I  abominate,  were  it  but  for  her  fasts  and  penanoes. 

Our  reader  is  doubtless  impatient,  and  we  must  own,  with  Joh  i  Bunyan, 

We  have  too  lonf  dotain'd  him  in  the  porch. 
And  kept  him  from  the  euuslaine  with  a  torah. 

Adieu,  therefore,  my  dear  Captain  —  remember  me  respectfully  to  the 
parson,  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  bailie,  and  all  friends  or  the  happy  club 
in  the  village  of  Kennaquhair.  I  have  never  seen,  and  never  shall  see,  one 
of  their  faces ;  and  notwithstanding,  I  believe  that  as  yet  I  am  better  a<> 
quainted  with  them  than  any  other  man  who  lives.  —  I  shall  soon  introduce 
you  to  my  jocund  friend,  Mr.  John  Ballantyne  of  Trinity  Grove,  whom  yoo 
will  find  warm  from  his  match  at  single-stick  with  a  l^rother  Publisher.* 
Peace  to  their  difierences  I  It  is  a  wrathful  trade,  and  the  irriiabile  gemu 
comprehends  the  bookselling  as  well  as  the  book-writing  species. — Onoe 
more  adieu  1 

Thx  Au^hob  of  Watxrlit. 

• ^ ^ ^^^ 

*  In  ooiiKeqaeiire  of  the  pseodo  TkJee  o^  llj  Landlord  printed  in  Ln 
Mr.  John  Ballantyne.  the  author's  pabliiher.  had  a  ootttnymif  witkthft ; 
tkat  hia  Jedeiliah  Cleiriibotham  waa  the  real  Simon  Pora. 
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Cjjopttt  tilt  /int. 


C  sf!  tb«  Monk*,  the  Monk*  thef  did  the 
Theira  all. the  gmmneaa,  all  the  auperaticion 
Of  ■  moat  gnim  and  aaperaCitioaB  afe  — 
May  lie  he  praised  that  aeut  the  healthfal  U 
Aud  acalter'd  all  theiie  pe!itil«>otial  Tiipoura! 
But  that  we  owed  them  (M  to  yonder  Harlot 
•Throned  on  the  seven  hills  with  her  cut)  of  gold* 
I  will  81  soon  betiere,  with  kind  Sir  Roger, 
That  old  Moll  White  took  win^  with  cat  and  broomstlelt,         « 
Aad  raised  the  last  night's  thunder. 

Old  Plat. 

Tvi  Tillage  described  in  the  Benedictine's  manuscript  by  the  naiae  oJ 
&ennaquhair,  bears  the  same  Celtic  termination  which  occurs  in  Tra- 
cuhair,  Gaquhair,  and  other  compounds.  The  learned  Chalmers  derives 
tnis  word  Quhair,  from  the  winding  course  of  a  stream ;  a  definition  which 
coincides,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  with  the  serpentine  turns  of  the  riyer 
Tweed  near  the  village  of  which  we  speak.  It  nas  been  long  famous  fbr 
the  splendid  Monastery  of  Saint  Mary,  founded  by  David  the  First  of  Scot- 
land, in  whose  reign  were  formed,  in  the  same  county,  the  no  less  splendid 
establishments  of  Melrose,  Jedburgh,  and  Kelso.  The  donations  of  land 
with  which  the  King  endowed  these  wealthy  fraternities  procured  him  from 
the  Monkish  historians  the  epithet  of  Saint,  and  from  one  of  his  impover- 
ished descendants  the  splenetic  censure,  "  that  he  had  been  a  sore  saint  for 
the  Crown." 

It  seems  probable,  notwithstanding,  that  David,  who  was  a  wise  as  well 
as  a  pious  monarch,  was  not  moved  solely  by  religious  motives  to  those  |pt>at 
acts  of  munificence  to  the  church,  but  annexed  political  views  to  his  pious 
generosity.  His  possessions  in  Northumberland  and  Cumberland  became 
precarious  after  the  loss  of  the  Battle  of  the  Standard ;  and  since  the  com- 
paratively fertile  valley  of  Teviot-dale  was  likely  to  become  HiQ  frontier  of 
his  kingdom,  it  is  probable  he  wished  to  secure  at  least  a  part  of  these 
valuable  possessions  by  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  the  monks,  whose 
property  was  for  a  long  time  respected,  even  amidst  the  rage  of  a  frontier 
war.  In  this  manner  alone  had  the  King  some  chance  of  ensuring  protec- 
tion and  security  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil ;  and,  in  fact,  for  several  agea 
the  possessions  of  these  Abbeys  were  each  a  sort  of  Goshen,  enjoying  the 
calm  light  of  peace  and  immunity,  while  the  rest  of  the  country,  occupied 
by  wild  clans  and  marauding  barons,  was  one  dark  scene  of  confusion, 
blood,  and  unremitted  outrage.  * 

But  these  immunities  did  not  continue  down  to  the  union  of  the  crowns. 
Long  before  that  period  the  wars  betwixt  England  and  Scotland  had  lost 
their  original  character  of  international  hostilities,  and  hsd  become  on  thr 

(34) 
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part  uf  the  Euglish  a  •tnigg;le  for  aabjngation,  on  that  of  the  Seooi  a  d<^ 
{lerate  and  infuriated  defence  of  their  libertiea.  This  introduced  on  both 
If  ides  a  degree  of  fury  and  animoeitj  anknown  to  the  earlier  oerifKl  of  their 
historr ;  and  as  religious  scruples  soon  nvB  way  to  national  hatred  spurred 
bj  a  love  of  plunder,  the  patrimonv  oi  the  Church  was  no  longer  sacred 
from  incursions  on  either  side.  Still,  however,  the  tenants  and  vassals  of 
the  great  Abbeys  had  many  advantages  over  those  of  the  laT  barons,  whe 
were  harassed  by  constant  military  duty,  until  the^  became  desperate,  and 
lost  all  relish  fur  the  arts  of  peace.  The  vassals  of  the  church,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  only  liable  to  be  called  to  arms  on  general  occasions,  and  a  I 
other  times  were  permitted  in  comparative  quiet  to  possess  their  farms  and 
feus.*  They  of  course  exhibited  superior  skill  in  every  thin|;  that  related 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  were  therefore  both  wealthier  and  better 
informed  than  the  military  retainers  of  the  restless  chiefs  and  nobles  in 
their  neighbourhood. 

Tlie  residence  of  these  church  vassals  was  usually  in  a  small  village  or 
hamlet,  where,  for  the  sake  of  mutual  aid  and  protection,  some  thirtv  or 
forty  families  dwelt  together.  This  was  called  the  Town,  and  the  land 
belonging  £o  the  various  families  by  whom  the  Town  was  inhabited,  was 
called  the  Township.  They  usually  possessed  the  land  in  common,  thoueh 
in  various  proportions,  according  to  their  several  grants.  The  nart  of  the 
Township  properly  arable,  and  kept  as  such  continually  under  tne  plough, 
was  called  inrfiM,  Ilere  the  use  of  quantities  of  manure  supplied  in  some 
degree  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  and  the  feuars  raised  toleranle  oats  and 
bear,t  usually  sowed  on  alternate  ridf^es,  on  which  the  labour  of  the  whole 
community  was  bestowed  without  distinction,  the  produce  being  divided 
after  harvcflt,  agreeably  to  their  respective  interests. 

There  was,  besides,  otU^field  land,  from  which  it  was  thought  possible  to 
extract  a  crop  now  and  then,  after  which  it  was  abandoned  to  tne  **  skiey 
influences,"  until  the  exhausted  powers  of  vegetation  were  restored.  These 
ont-field  spots  were  selected  by  any  feuar  at  bis  own  choice,  amongst  the 
sheep-walks  and  hills  which  were  always  annexed  to  the  Township,  to  serve 
as  pasturage  to  the  community.  The  trouble  of  cultivating  these  patches 
of  out-field,  and  the  precarious  chance  that  the  crop  would  pay  the  labour, 
were  considered  as  giving  a  right  to  any  feuar,  who  chose  to  undertake  the 
adventure,  to  the  produce  which  might  result  from  it. 

There  remained  the  pasturage  of  extensive  moors,  where  the  valleys  often 
afforded  good  grass,  and  upon  which  the  whole  cattle  belonging  to  tne  com- 
munity fed  indiscriminately  during  the  summer,  under  the  charge  of  the 
Town-herd,  who  regularly  drove  them  out  to  pasture  in  the  morn  ins,  and 
brought  them  back  at  night,  without  which  precaution  they  would  have 
fallen  a  speedy  prey  to  some  of  the  Snatchers  in  the  neighbourhood.  These 
are  things  to  make  modern  agriculturists  hold  up  their  hands  and  stare ;  but 
the  same  mode  of  cultivation  is  not  yet  entirely  in  desuetude  in  some  distant 
parts  of  North  Britain,  and  may  be  witnessed  in  full  force  and  exercise  in 
the  Zetland  Archipelago. 

The  habitations  of  the  church-feuars  were  not  less  primitive  than  their 
agriculture.  In  each  village  or  town  were  several  small  towers,  having 
battlements  projecting  over  the  side  walls,  and  usually  an  advanced  anele 
or  two  with  snot-holes  for  flanking  the  door-way,  which  was  always  defended 
by  a  strong  door  of  oak,  studded  with  nails,  and  often  by  an  exterior  grated 
door  of  iron.  These  small  peel-houses  were  ordinarily  inhabited  by  the 
principal  feuars  and  their  families ;  but,  upon  the  alarm  of  approaching 
danger,  the  whole  inhabitants  thronged  from  their  own  miserable  cottages, 

*  Small  pnvesstoiu  ctniferred  apon  vusals  aad  their  heira.  heUl  for  a  amall  qoit-rtnt,  or  a  mndorst*  pro* 

Kntua  of  tli«  produce.    TUie  was.a  fnvuarite  manner,  by  which  the  churchmen  paopled  tho  vathmmf  H 
eir  convents;  and  many  deMOendHnts  of  suchyhiar«,  aa  tbey  are  OMllod.  are  rtjlito  be  iMud  n  paaaaMioa 
•f  their  faniilf  inheritances  in  the  neighboarhood  of  the  great  Monaateriaf  of  Sontiand 
t  Or  bi0,  m  kiad  of  coane  bviey.  * 
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which  were  situated  around,  to  garrison  these  points  of  defence,  it  was 
then  110  ea&y  matter  for  a  hostile  party  to  penetrate  into  the  village,  for  the 
men  weie  habituated  to  the  use  or  bows  and  fire-arms,  and  the  towers  being 
generally  so  placed,  that  the  discharge  from  one  crossed  that  of  another,  it 
was  im][>ossible  to  assault  any  of  them  individually. 

The  interior  of  these  houses  was  usually  sufficiently  wretched,  for  it  would 
have  been  folly  to  have  furnished  them  in  a  manner  which  could  excite  the 
avarice  of  their  lawless  neighbours.  Yet  the  families  themselves  exhibited 
in  their  appearance  a  degree  of  comfort,  information,  and  independence, 
which  could  hardly  have  been  expected.  Their  in-field  supplied  them  with 
bread  and  home-brewed  ale,  their  herds  and  flocks  with  beef  and  mutton 

ithe  extravagance  of  killing  lambs  or  calves  was  never  thought  of).  Each 
amily  killed  a  mart,  or  fat  bullock,  in  November,  which  was  salted  up  for 
winter  use,  to  which  the  good  wife  could,  upon  great  occasions,  add  a  dish 
of  pigeons  or  a  fat  capon, — the  ill-cultivated  garden  afforded  "  lang-cale," — 
and  the  river  gave  salmon  to  serve  as  a  relish  during  the  season  of  Lent. 

Of  fuel  they  had  plenty,  for  the  bogs  afforded  turf;  and  the  remains  of 
the  abused  woods  continued  to  give  them  logs  for  burning,  as  w^U  as  timber 
for  the  usual  domestic  purposes.  In  addition  to  these  comforts,  the  good- 
man  would  now  and  then  sally  forth  to  the  greenwood,  and  mark  down  a 
buck  of  season  with  his  gun  or  his  cross-bow :  and  the  Father  Confessor 
seldom  refused  him  absolution  for  the  trespass,  if  duly  invited  to  take  his 
share  of  the  smoking  haunch.  Some,  still  bolder,  made,  either  with  their 
own  domestics,  or  by  associating  themselves  with  the  moss-troopers,  in  the 
language  of  shepherds,  "  a  start  and  overloup ;"  and  the  golden  ornaments 
and  silken  head-gear  worn  by  the  females  of  one  or  two  families  of  note, 
were  invidiously  traced  by  their  neighbours  to  such  successful  excursions. 
This,  however,  was  a  more  inexplicable  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  Abbot  and 
Community  of  Saint  Mary's,  than  the  borrowing  one  of  the  **  gude  king's 
deer ;"  and  they  failed  not  to  discountenance  and  punish,  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  offences  which  were  sure  to  lead  to  severe  retaliation  upon  the 
property  of  the  church,  and  which  tended  to  alter  the  character  of  their 
peaceful  vassalase. 

As  for  the  information  possessed  by  those  dependents  of  the  Abbacies, 
thev  might  have  been  truly  said  to  be  better  fed  than  taught,  even  though 
their  fare  had  been  worse  than  it  was.  Still,  however,  they  enjoyed  oppor- 
tunities of  knowledge  from  which  others  were  excluded.  The  monks  were 
in  general  well  acquainted  with  their  vassals  and  tenants,  and  familiar  in 
the  families  of  the  better  class  among  them,  where  they  were  sure  to  be 
received  with  the  respect  due  to  their  twofold  character  of  spiritual  father 
and  secular  landlord.  Thus  it  of^n  happened,  when  a  boy  displayed  talents 
anl  inclination  for  study,  one  of  the  brethren,  with  a  view  to  his  being  bred 
U)  the  church,  or  out  of  good-nature,  in  order  to  pass  away  his  own  idle 
time,  if  he  had  no  better  motive,  initiated  him  into  the  mysteries  of  reading 
and  writing,  and  imparted  to  him  such  other  knowledge  as  he  himself 
possessed.  And  the  heads  of  these  allied  families,  having  more  time  f(tr 
reflection,  and  more  skill,  as  well  as  stronger  motives  for  improving  their 
small  properties,  bore  amongst  their  neighbours  the  character  of  shrewd, 
intelligent  men,  who  claimed  respect  on  account  of  their  comparative  wealth, 
nven  while  they  were  despised  for  a  less  warlike  and  enterprising  turn  than 
the  other  Borderers.  They  lived  as  much  as  they  well  could  amongst  them- 
selves, avoiding  the  company  of  others,  and  dreading  nothing  more  than  to 
be  involved  in  the  deadly  feuds  and  ceaseless  contentions  of  the  secular 
landholders. 

Such  is  a  general  picture  of  these  communities.  During  the  fatal  wars 
in  the  commencement  of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  they  had  suffered  dreadfully 
by  the  hostile  invasions.  For  the  English,  now  a  Protestant  people,  were 
•o  fai  from  sparing  the  church-lands,  that  they  foraye'I  thev  wi^  more 
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unrelenting  sererity  than  eren  the  possessions  of  the  Uiitj.  Bot  the  penos 
of  1550  had  restored  eoroe  degree  of  tranqaillitj  to  those  distrscteu  and 
harassed  regions,  and  matters  began  again  gradoalij  to  settle  opon  tb« 
former  footing.  The  monks  repaired  their  ravaged  shrines — the  feoai 
again  roofed  nis  small  fortalice  which  the  enemy  had  rained  —  the  poof 
labourer  rebuilt  his  cottage — an  easy  task,  where  a  few  sods,  stones,  and 
some  pieces  of  wood  from  the  next  copse,  furnished  all  the  materials  neces 
sary.  The  cattle,  lastly,  were  driven  out  of  the  wastes  and  thickets  in  which 
the  remnant  of  them  had  been  secreted ;  and  the  mighl^  bull  moTed  at  the 
head  of  his  seraglio  and  their  followers,  to  take  possession  of  their  wonted 
pastures.  There  ensued  peace  and  ouiet,  the  state  of  the  age  and  natioa 
considered,  to  the  Monastery  of  Saint  Mary,  and  its  dependencies,  for  sereral 
tranquil  years. 
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In  jon  lone  vale  his  oirlj  joath  wm  br«d« 
Not  aoUtary  ib«n— the  bacto-boni 
or  feU  Aleclo  ofken  wak«d  ito  windivn; 
Prom  wh«re  the  brook  Jfuns  the  mt^Mtie  rifer. 
To  the  wild  nnrthem  bor,  the  coriew's  haont. 
Where  otnee  forth  ita  firat  and  feeble  atreamler. 

Oi»  Plat. 

Wi  haye  said,  that  most  of  the  feuars  dwelt  in  the  Tillage  belonging  to 
their  townships.  This  was  not,  however,  uniTcrsally  the  case.  A  lonely 
tower,  to  which  the  reader  must  now  be  introduced,  was  at  least  one  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule. 

It  was  of  small  dimensions,  yet  larger  than  those  which  occurred  in  the 
Tillage,  as  intimating  that,  in  case  of  assault,  the  proprietor  would  have  to 
rely  upon  his  own  unassisted  strength.  Two  or  three  miserable  huts«  at  the 
foot  01  the  fortalice,  held  the  bondsmen  and  tenants  of  the  fenar.  The  site 
was  a  beautiful  green  knoll,  which  started  up  suddenly  in  the  very  throat  of  a 
wild  and  narrow  glen,  and  which,  being  surrounded,  except  on  one  side,  by 
the  winding  of  a  small  stream,  afforded  a  position  of  considerable  strength. 

But  the  great  security  of  Glendearg,  for  so  the  place  was  called,  lay  in 
its  secluded,  and  almost  hidden  situation.  To  reach  the  tower,  it  was 
necessary  to  travel  three  miles  up  the  glen,  crossing  about  twenty  times 
the  little  stream,  which,  winding  through  the  narrow  valley,  encountered 
at  every  hundred  yards  the  opposition  of  a  rock  or  precipitous  bank  on 
Uie  one  side,  which  altered  its  course,  and  caused  it  to  shoot  off  in  an  ob- 
lique direction  to  the  other.  The  hills  which  ascend  on  each  side  of  this 
glen  are  very  steep,  and  rise  boldly  over  the  stream,  which  is  thus  impri- 
soned within  their  barriers.  The  sides  of  the  glen  are  impracticable  for 
horse,  and  are  only  to  be  traversed  by  means  of  the  sheep-paths  which  lie 
along  their  sides.  It  would  not  be  readily  supposed  that  a  road  so  hopeless 
and  so  difficult  could  lead  to  any  habitation  more  important  than  the 
bummer  shealing  of  a  shepherd. 

Yet  the  glen,  though  lonely,  nearly  inaccessible,  and  sterile,  was  not  then 
absolutely  void  of  beauty.  The  turf  which  covered  the  small  portion  of 
i^vel  ground  on  the  sides  of  the  stream,  was  as  close  and  verdant  as  if  it 
b«d  occupied  the  scythes  of  a  hundred  gardeners  once  a-fortnight ;  and  it 
was  garnished  with  an  embroidery  of  daisies  and  wild  flowers,  which  the 
Tsytbes  w^uld  certainly  have  destroypd.     The  little  brook,  now  copfinei 
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*i)Ctwict  c^OB'M  limits,  now  left  at  large  to  choose  its  course  thrpagh  the 
narrow  vailej,  danced  carelessly  on  from  stream  to  pool,  light  and  unturbid* 
as  that  better  class  of  spirits  who  pass  their  way  through  life,  yielding  to 
insurmountable  obstacles,  but  as  far  from  being  subdued  by  them  as  tht 
sailor  who  meets  by  chance  with  an  unfavoupable  wind,  and  shapes  his 
course  so  as  to  be  driven  back  as  little  as  possible. 

The  mountains,  as  they  would  have  been  called  in  England,  SeoUici  the 
steep  hraes,  rose  abruptly  over  the  little  glen,  here  presenting  the  gray  face 
of  a  rock,  from  which  the  turf  had  been  peeled  by  the  torrents,  and  there 
displ'^ying  patches  of  wood  and  copse,  which  had  escaped  the  waste  of  the 
cattle  anatne  sheep  of  the  feuars,  and  which,  feathering  naturally  up  the 
beds  of  empty  torrents,  or  occupying  the  conqave  recesses  of  the  bank,  gave 
at  once  beauty  and  variety  to  the  landscape.  Above  these  scattered  woods 
rose  the  hill,  in  barren,  but  purple  majestv ;  the  dark  rich  hue,  particularly 
in  autumn,  contrasting  beautifully  with  the  thickets  of  oak  ana  birch,  the 
mountain  ashes  and  thorns,  the  alders  and  quivering  aspens,  which  chec- 
quered  and  varied  the  descent,  and  not  less  with  the  dark-green  and  velvet 
turf,  which  composed  the  level  part  of  the  narrow  ^len. 

Yet,  though  thus  embellished,  the  scene  could  neither  be  strictly  termed 
sublime  nor  beautiful,  and  scarcely  even  picturesque  or  striking.  But  its 
extreme  solitude  pressed  on  the  heart ;  the  traveller  felt  that  uncertainty 
whither  he  was  going,  or  in  what  so  wild  a  path  was  to  terminate,  which, 
at  times,  strikes  more  on  the  imagination  than  the  grand  features  of  a 
show-scene,  when  you  know  the  exact  distance  of  the  inn  where  your  dinner 
is  bespoke,  and  at  the  moment  preparing.  These  are  ideas,  however,  of  a 
far  later  age ;  for  at  the  time  we  treat  of,  the  picturesque,  the  beautiful,  the 
sublime,  and  all  their  intermediate  shades,  were  ideas  absolutely  unknown 
to  the  inhabitants  and  occasional  visiters  of  Glendearg. 

These  had,  however,  attached  to  the  scene  feelings  fitting  the  time.  Its 
name,  signifying  the  Red  Valley,  seems  to  have  been  derived,  not  only  front 
the  purple  colour  of  the  heath,  with  which  the  upper  part  of  the  rising 
banks  was  profusely  clothed,  but  also  from  the  dark  red  colour  of  the  rocks, 
and  of  the  precipitous  earthen  banks,  which  in  that  country  are  called 
icaure.  Another  glen,  about  the  head  of  Ettrick,  has  acquired  the  same 
name  from  similar  circumstances ;  and  there  are  probably  more  in  Scot- 
land to  which  it  has  been  given. 

As  our  Glendearg  did  not  abound  in  mortal  visitants,  superstition,  that 
it  might  not  be  absolutely  destitute  of  inhabitants,  had  peopled  its  recesses 
with  beings  belonging  to  another  world.  The  savage  and  capricious  Brovm 
Man  of  the  Moors,  a  being  which  seems  the  genuine  descendant  of  the 
northern  dwarfs,  was  supposed  to  be  seen  there  frequently,  especially  after 
the  autumnal  equinox,  when  the  fogs  were  thick,  and  objects  not  easily  dis- 
tinguished. The  Scottish  fairies,  too,  a  whimsical,  irritable,  and  mischie- 
vous tribe,  who,  though  at  times  capriciouslv  benevolent,  were  more  fre* 
quently  adverse  to  mortals,  were  also  supposed  to  have  formed  a  residence 
in  a  particularly  wild  recess  of  the  glen,  of  which  the  real  name  was,  in 
allusion  to  that  circumstance,  Corrie  nan  Shian,  which,  in  corrupted  Celtic, 
signifies  the  Hollow  of  the  Fairies.  But  the  n/'ighbours  were  more  cautious 
in  speaking  about  this  place,  and  avoided  giving  it  a  name,  from  an  idea 
common  then  throughout  all  the  British  and  Celtic  provinces  of  Scotland, 
and  still  retained  in  many  places,  thai  to  speak  eitlier  good  or  ill  of  this 
capricious  race  of  imaginary  beings,  is  to  provoke  their  resentment,  and 
that  secrecy  and  silence  is  what  they  chieny  desire  from  those  who  may 
intrude  upon  their  revels,  or  discover  their  haunts. 

A  mysterious  terror  was  thus  attached  to  the  dale,  which  afforded  access 
from  the  broad  valley  of  the  Tweed,  up  the  little  glen  we  have  described,  to 
the  fortalice  called  the  Tower  of  Glendearg.  Beyond  the  knoll,  wher«,  as 
we  have  said,  the  tower  wa«  situated,  the  hills  grew  more  steep,  a&d  nar* 
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rowed  on  the  slender  brook,  ao  m  tewee  to  leave  %  footpath ;  and  tHare  tli# 
^len  terminated  in  a  wild  waterfall,  where  a  slender  thread  of  water  dashed 
m  a  precipitous  line  of  foam  over  two  or  three  precipices.  Yet  farther  in 
the  same  direction,  and  above  these  successive  cataracts,  lay  a  wild  and  ex* 
tensive  morass,  frequented  only  by  waterfowl,  wide,  waste,  apparently 
almost  interminable,  and  servine  in  a  great  measare  to  separate  toe  inha- 
bitants of  the  glen  from  those  who  lived  to  the  northward. 

To  restless  and  indefatigable  moss-troopers,  indeed,  these  morasese  weft 
well  known,  and  sometimes  afforded  a  retreat.  They  ofVen  rode  down  the 
glen— called  at  this  tower — asked  and  received  hospitality — bat  still  with  a 
sort  of  reserve  on  the  part  of  its  more  peaceful  inhabitants,  who  entertained 
them  as  a  party  of  North-American  Indians  micht  be  received  by  a  Lew 
European  settler,  as  much  out  of  fear  as  hospitality,  while  the  uppermool 
wish  of  the  landlord  is  the  speedy  departure  of  the  savage  guests. 

This  had  not  always  been  the  current  of  feeling  in  the  Tittle  valley  and 
its  tower.  Simon  Glend inning,  its  former  inhabitant,  boasted  bis  eonnezion 
bv  blood  to  that  ancient  family  of  Glendonwyne,  on  the  western  border. 
He  used  to  narrate,  at  his  fireside,  in  the  autumn  evenings,  the  feats  of  the 
family  to  which  he  belonged,  one  of  whom  fell  by  the  side  of  the  brave 
£arl  of  Douglas  at  Otterbourne.  On  these  occasions  Simon  usually  held 
upon  his  knee  an  ancient  broadsword,  which  had  belonged  to  his  anoeetore 
before  any  of  the  family  had  consented  to  accept  a  fief  under  the  peaceful 
dominion  of  the  monks  of  St  Mary's.  In  modem  days,  Simon  might  have 
lived  at  ease  on  his  own  estate,  and  quietly  murmured  against  the  fate  that 
had  doomed  him  to  dwell  there,  and  cut  off  his  access  to  martial  renown. 
But  so  many  opportunities,  nay  so  many  calls  there  were  for  him,  who  in 
those  da^s  spoke  big,  to  make  good  his  words  bv  his  actions,  that  Simon 
Glendinning  was  soon  under  the  necessity  of  marching  with  the  men  of  the 
Halidome,  as  it  was  called,  of  St.  Mary's,  in  that  disastrous  campaign 
which  was  concluded  by  the  battle  of  Pinkie. 

The  Catholic  clergy  were  deeply  interested  in  that  national  quarrel,  the 

Srincipal  object  of  which  was,  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  infant  Queen 
[ary,  with  the  son  of  the  heretical  Henry  YIII.  The  Monks  had  called 
out  their  vassals,  under  an  experienced  leader.  Many  of  themselves  had 
takeo  arms,  and  marched  to  the  field,  under  a  banner  representing  a  female, 
supposed  to  personify  the  Scottish  Church,  kneeling;  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer,  with  the  legend,  Afflicioe  Sparuce  ne  Miviscans** 

The  Scots,  however,  in  all  their  wars,  had  more  occasion  for  good  and 
cautious  generals,  than  for  excitation,  whether  political  or  enthusiastic. 
Their  headlong  and  impatient  courage  uniformly  induced  them  to  rush  into 
action  without  dulj  weighing  either  their  own  situation,  or  that  of  their 
enemies,  and  the  inevitable  consequence  was  frequent  defeat  With  the 
dolorous  slaughter  of  Pinkie  we  have  nothing  to  do,  excepting  that,  among 
ten  thousand  men  of  low  and  high  degree,  Simon  Glendinning,  of  the  Tower 
(£  Glendearg,  bit  the  dust,  no  way  disparaging  in  his  death  that  ancient 
race  from  which  he  claimed  his  descent. 

When  the  doleful  news,  which  spread  terror  and  mourning  through  the 
whole  of  Scotland,  reached  the  Tower  of  Glendearg,  the  widow  of  Simon. 
Eispeth  Brydone  by  her  family  name,  was  alone  in  that  desolate  habitation, 
excepting  a  hin8  or  two,  alike  past  martial  and  agricultural  labour,  and  the 
helpkss  widows  and  families  of  those  who  had  fallen  with  their  master. 
The  feeling  of  desolation  was  universal ; — but  what  availed  it  7  The  monks, 
their  patrons  and  protectors,  were  driven  from  their  Abbey  by  the  English 
forces,  who  now  overran  the  country,  and  enforced  at  least  an  appearance 
4f  submission  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Protector,  Somerset, 
formed  a  strong  camp  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Castle  of  Roxburgh, 
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and  compelled  the  neighbouring  country  to  come  in,  pay  tribute,  and  take 
a88>irance  from  him,  as  the  phrase  then  went.  Indeed,  there  was  no  power 
of  resistance  remaining/  and  the  few  barons,  whose  high  spirit  disdained 
even  the  appearance  of  surrender,  could  only  retreat  into  the  wildest  fast^ 
nesses  of  tne  country,  leaving  their  houses  and  property  to  the  wrath  of  the 
English,  who  detached  parties  everywhere  to  distress,  by  military  exac- 
tion, those  whose  chiefs  had  not  made  their  submission.  The  Abbot  and 
his  community  having  retreated  beyond  the  Forth,  their  lands  were  severely 
forayed,  as  their  sentiments  were  held  peculiarly  inimical  to  the  alliance 
with  England. 

Ajnongst  the  troops  detached  on  this  service  was  a  small  party,  com- 
manded by  Stawarth  Bolton,  a'  captain  in  the  English  army,  and  full  of  the 
blunt  and  unpretending  gallantry  and  generosity  which  has  so  often  distin- 
guished that  nation.  Eesistance  was  in  vain.  Elspeth  Brydone,  when  she 
descried  a  dozen  of  horsemen  threading  their  way  up  the  glen,  with  a  man 
at  their^bead,  whose  scarlet  cloak,  bright  armour,  and  dancing  plume,  pro- 
claimed him  a  leader,  saw  no  better  protection  for  herself  than  to  issue  from 
the  iron  grate,  covered  with  a  long  mourning  veil,  and  holding  one  of  her 
two  sons  m  each  hand,  to  meet  the  Englishman  —  state  her  deserted  con- 
dition— place  the  little  tower  at  his  command — and  beg  for  his  mercy.  She 
stated,  in  a  few  brief  words,  her  intention,  and  added,  "  I  submit,  because  I 
have  nae  means  of  resistance." 

"And  I  do  not  ask  your  submission,  mistress,  fbr  the  same  reason,'^ 
replied  the  Englishman.  "  To  be  satisfied  of  your  peaceful  intentions  is  all 
I  ask ;  and,  from  what  you  tell  me,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  them." 

"  At  least,  sir,"  said  Elspeth  Brydone, "  take  share  of  what  our  spence  and 
our  garners  afford.    Your  horses  are  tired — your  folk  want  refreshment." 

"  Not  a  whit  —  not  a  whit,"  answered  the  honest  Englishman  ;  "  it  shall 
never  be  said  we  disturbed  by  carousal  the  widow  of  a  brave  soldier,  while 
she  was  mourning  for  her  husband.—rComrades,  face  about. — Yet  stay,"  be 
added,  checking  his  war-horse,  **  my  parties  are  out  in  every  direction ;  they 
must  have  some  token  that  your  family  are  under  my  assurance  of  safety. 
— Here,  my  little  fellow,"  said  he,  speaking  to  the  eldest  boy,  who  might  be 
about  nine  or  ten  years  old,  **  lend  me  thy  bonnet." 

The  child  reddened,  looked  sulky,  and  hesitated,  while  the  mother,  with 
many  tijye  and  nay  pshaw^  and  such  sarsenet  cbidings  as  tender  mothers 
give  to  spoiled  children,  at  length  succeeded  in  snatching  the  bonnet  from 
him,  and  handing  it  to  the  English  leader. 

Stawarth  Bolton  took  his  embroidered  red  cross  from  his  barret-cap,  and 
putting  it  into  the  loop  of  the  boy's  bonnet,  said  to  the  mistress,  (for  tlie 
title  of  lady  was  not  given  to  dames  of  her  degree,)  "  By  this  token,  which 
all  my  people  will  respect,  you  will  be  freed  from  any  importunity  on  the 
part  of  our  forayers."*  He  placed  it  on  the  boy's  head ;  but  it  was  no 
sooner  there,  than  the  little  fellow,  his  veins  swelling,  and  his  eyes  shooting 
fire  through  tears,  snatched  the  bonnet  from  his  head,  and,  ere  his  mother 
could  interfere,  skimmed  it  into  the  brook.  The  other  boy  ran  instantly  to 
fish  it  out  again,  threw  it  back  to  his  brother,  first  taking  out  the  cross, 
which,  with  great  veneration,  he  kissed  and  put  into  his  bosom.  The 
Englishman  was  half  diverted,  half  surprised,  with  the  scene. 

*  As  gallantry  of  all  times  and  nations  has  the  same  mode  of  thinkin^r  and  actin«r,  so  it  often  ezprnasea 
Itself  hy  the  same  symbols.  In  the  civil  war  1745-6,  a  party  of  HiRhlanders,  under  a  ChieAain  of  rank,  ram* 
to  Ruee  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  but  then  occupied  bv  the  family  of  Squire  Dacre  oif  Cum- 
berland. They  demanded  quarters,  which  of  course  were  not  to  be  reiused  to  armed  men  of  a  strange  attire 
•nd  unknown  language.  But  the  domestic  represented  to  the  captain  of  the  mountaineers,  that  the  lady  of 
the  mansion  had  been  just  delivered  of  a  daughter,  and  expressed  her  hope.  that,  under  tliese  circunistancei, 
his  party  would  give  as  Utile  trouble  as  possible.  "  God  Torbid,"  said  the  gallant  chief,  "  that  1  or  mine  should 
be  the  means  of  adding  to  a  lady's  inconvenience  at  such  a  time.  May  1  request  to  see  the  irAint  T"  The 
child  was  brought,  and  the  Highlander,  taking  his  cockade  out  of  his  bonnet,  and  pinning  it  fm  the  child% 
breast,  That  will  be  a  token,**  he  said,  **  to  any  of  our  people  who  may  come  hither,  that  Donald  Mi  tmaid  of 
Kiuloch-Moidart,  has  taken  the  family  of  Rose  Castle  under  hw  protection.'*  The  lady  who  r«cerf4  iii  ik* 
fency  this  gage  of  Highland  protection,  is  now  Mary.  Lady  Clerk  of  Pennycnik ;  and  on  the  .^OU.  o<  4«iim  f/Mt 
wean  tlie  cockade  which  was  pinned  on  liar  breast,  wiih  a  white  rose  as  a  kindred  deeoratic^ 
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**  What  mean  ye  by  throwing  away  Saint  George's  red  eroee  V  Mid  M  It 

the  elder  boy,  in  a  tone  betwixt  jest  and  earnest 

*  Because  ^aint  Oeorge  is  a  southern  saint,"  said  the  ohild,  solkily. 

*'  Good" — said  8tawarth  Bolton. — **  And  what  did  yoo  mean  by  taking  il 
out  of  the  brook  a^in,  my  little  fellow  V  he  demanded  of  the  yoangsr. 

"  Because  the  priest  says  it  is  the  common  sign  of  salfatioo  to  lul  goH 
Christians.*' 

'*  Why,  good  again  I"  siud  the  honest  soldier.  **  I  protvat  unto  you,  mm 
tretts,  I  envy  yon  these  boys.     Are  they  both  yoars  V 

Stawarth  Bolton  had  reason  to  put  the  question,  for  Halbert  Olendtnning 
the  elder  of  the  two,  had  hair  as  dark  as  the  raven's  plnmage,  i>lack  eye% 
large,  bold,  and  sparkling,  that  glittered  nndor  evebrows  of  the  same  0(>m* 
plexion ;  a  skin  aeep  embrowned,  thoueh  it  could  not  be  termed  swarthy, 
and  an  air  of  activity,  frankness,  and  determination,  far  beyond  his  age. 
On  the  other  hand,  Edward,  the  younger  brother,  was  lighwiaired,  blue* 
eyed,  and  of  fairer  complexion,  in  countenance  rather  pale,  and  not  exhibit 
ing  that  rosy  hue  which  colours  the  san^tne  cheek  or  robust  health.  Yet 
the  boy  had  nothing  sickly  or  ill-conditioned  in  his  look,  but  was,  on  tlie 
contrary,  a  fiur  and  handsome  child,  with  a  smiling  fiM)e,  and  mild,  yet 
cheerful  eye. 

The  mother  glanced  a  proud  motherly  glance,  first  at  the  one,  and  then 
at  the  other,  ere  she  answered  the  Engushman,  "  Surely,  sir,  they  are  both 
my  children." 

*'  And  by  the  same  father,  mistress  ?"  said  Stawarth ;  but,  seeing  a  blush 
of  displeasure  arise  on  her  brow,  he  instantly  added,  '*Nay,  I  mean  no 
offence ;  I  would  have  asked  the  same  question  at  any  of  my  gossips  in 
merry  Lincoln. — Well,  dame,  you  have  two  fair  boys ;  I  would  I  could  borrow 
one,  for  Dame  Bolton  and  I  live  childless  in  our  old  hall.  —  Come,  little 
fellows,  which  of  you  will  go  with  me  ?" 

The  trembling  mother,  half-fearing  as  he  spoke,  drew  the  children  towards 
her,  one  with  either  hand,  while  they  both  answered  the  stranger.  "  I  will 
not  go  with  you,"  said  Halbert,  boldly,  **  for  you  are  a  false-hearted  South- 
em ;  and  the  Southerns  killed  my  father ;  and  I  will  war  on  you  to  the 
death,  when  I  can  draw  my  father's  sword." 

"  God-a-merey,  my  little  levin-bolt,"  said  Stawarth,  "  the  goodly  custom 
of  deadly  feud  will  never  go  down  in  thy  day,  I  presume.  —  And  you,  my 
fine  white-head,  will  you  not  go  with  me,  to  ride  a  cock-horse  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Edward,  demurely,  "  for  you  are  a  heretic." 

''Why,  God-nrmercy  still  1"  said  Stawarth  Bolton.  **  Well,  dame,  I  tee  I 
shall  find  no  recruits  for  my  troop  from  you ;  and  yet  I  do  envy  you  these 
two  little  chubby  knaves."  He  sighed  a  moment,  as  was  visible,  in  spite 
of  gorget  and  corslet,  and  then  added,  "  And  yet,  my  dame  and  I  would 
but  quarrel  which  of  the  knaves  we  should  like  best ;  for  I  should  wish  for 
the  black-eyed  rogue — and  she,  I  warrant  me,  for  that  blue-eyed,  fair-haired 
darling.  Natheless,  we  must  brook  our  solitary  wedlock,  and  wish  joy  to 
those  that  are  more  fortunate.  Sergeant  Brittson,  do  thou  remain  here  till 
recalled — protect  this  family,  as  under  assurance— do  them  no  wrong,  and 
suffer  no  wrong  to  be  done  to  them,  as  thou  wilt  answer  it. — Dame,  Brittson 
is  a  married  man,  old  and  steady ;  feed  him  on  what  yon  will,  but  give  him 
not  over  much  liquor." 

Dame  Glendinning  again  offered  refreshments,  but  with  a  faltering  voice, 
.tnd  an  obvious  desire  her  invitation  should  not  be  accepted.  The  fact  was, 
that,  supposing  her  boys  as  precious  in  the  eyes  of  the  EnglishRan  as  in 
tier  own,  (the  most  ordinary  of  parental  errors,)  she  was  half  afraid,  that 
ihe  admiration  he  expressed  of  them  in  his  blunt  manner  might  end  in  his 
actually  carrying  off^  one  or  other  of  the  little  darlings  whom  he  appeared 
to  covet  so  much.  She  kept  hold  of  their  hands,  therefore,  as  if  her  feeble 
strength  could  have  been  of  service,  had  any  violence  been  intended,  and 
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■aw  with  joy  she  could  not  diseuise,  the  little  party  of  horse  countermarch, 
in  order  to  descend  the  glen.  Uer  feelings  did  not  escape  Bolton^  **  I  for- 
give you,  dame/'  he  said,  *'  for  being  suspicious  that  an  English  falcon  was 
hovering  over  your  Scottish  moor-brood.  But  fear  not  —  those  who  have 
fewest  children  have  fewest  cares;  nor  does  a  wise  man  covet  those  of 
another  household.  Adieu,  dame;  when  the  black-eyed  rosue  is  able  to 
drive  a  foray  from  England,  teach  him  to  spare  women  and  children,  for 
the  sake  of  Stawarth  Bolton." 

*'  God  be  with  you,  gallant  Southern  I"  said  Elspeth  Glendinning,  but  not 
till  he  was  out  of  hearing,  spurring  on  his  good  horse  to  regain  the  head  of 
his  party,  whose  plumage  and  armour  were  now  glancing  and  gradually 
disanpearing  in  the  distance,  as  they  winded  down  the  glen. 

**  Mother,"  said  the  elder  boy,  **  I  will  not  say  amen  to  a  prayer  for  a 
Southern." 

**  Mother,"  said  the  younger,  more  reverentially,  *'  is  it  right  to  pray  for 
a  heretic  ?" 

**  The  God  to  whom  I  pray  only  knows,"  answered  poor  Elspeth ;  "  but 
these  two  words.  Southern  and  heretic,  have  already  cost  Scotland  ten 
thousand  of  her  best  and  bravest,  and  me  a  husband,  and  you  a  father ;  and, 
whether  blessing  or  banning,  I  never  wish  to  hear  them  more. — Follow  me 
to  the  Place,  sir,"  she  said  to  Brittson,  *'  and  such  as  we  have  to  offer  yoq 
ihall  be  at  your  disposal.' 
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Th«7  lighted  down  on  Tweed  wmter 

And  blew  their  ooale  sae  het, 
And  flred  the  March  and  Teviotdaie, 

Ail  in  an  evening  late. 

Thk  report  soon  spread  through  the  patrimony  of  Saint  Mary's  and  iti 
vicinity,  that  the  Mistress  of  Glendearg  had  received  assurance  from  the 
English  Captain,  and  that  her  cattle  were  not  to  be  driven  off,  or  her  com 
burned.  Among  others  who  heard  this  report,  it  reached  the  ears  of  a  lady, 
who,  once  much  higher  in  rank  than  Elspeth  Glendinning,  was  oow  by  the 
same  calamity  reduced  to  even  greater  misfortune. 

She  was  the  widow  of  a  brave  soldier,  Walter  Avenel,  descended  of  a 
very  ancient  Border  family,  who  once  possessed  immense  estates  in  Eskdale. 
These  had  long  since  passed  from  them  into  other  hands,  but  they  still 
enjoyed  an  ancient  Barony  of  considerable  extent,  not  very  far  from  the 
patrimony  of  Saint  Mary's,  and  lying  upon  the  same  side  of  the  river  with 
the  narrow  vale  of  Glendearg,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  little  tower  of 
the  Glendinnings.  Here  they  had  lived,  bearing  a  respectable  rank  amongst 
the  gentry  of  their  province,  though  neither  wealthy  nor  powerful.  This 
general  regard  had  been  much  augmented  by  the  skill,  courage,  and  enter> 
prise  which  had  been  displayed  by  Walter  Avenel,  the  last  Baron. 

When  Scotland  began  to  recover  from  the  dreadful  shock  she  had  bus 
tained  after  the  battle  of  Pinkie-Oleuch,  Avenel  was  one  of  the  first  who, 
assembling  a  small  force,  set  an  example  in  those  bloody  and  unsparing 
skirmishes,  which  showed  that  a  nation,  though  conquered  and  overrun  by 
invaders,  may  yet  wage  against  them  such  a  war  of  detail  as  shall  in  the 
end  become  fatal  to  the  foreigners.  In  one  of  these,  however  Walter 
Avenel  fell,  and  the  news  which  came  to  the  house  of  hit  fatiiert  iFf^  fol 
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lowed  by  the  distracting  intelligence,  that  a  p^rty  of  Englinhuien  were 
coming  to  plunder  the  mansion  and  lands  of  nis  widow,  in  order,  by  tbif 
act  of  terror,  to  prevent  others  from  following  the  example  of  tiie  decea6^ 

The  unfortunate  lady  had  no  better  refuge  than  the  miserable  oottiige  of 
a  shepherd  among  the  hills,  to  which  she  was  hastily  remoTod,  scarce  con- 
scious where  or  for  what  purpose  her  terrified  attendants  were  removing  hei 
and  her  infant  daughter  uom  her  own  house.  Here  she  was  tended  with  all 
the  duteous  service  x){  ancient  times  by  the  shepherd's  wife,  Tibb  Tacket 
who  in  better  days  had  been  her  own  bowerwoman.  For  a  time  the  lady 
was  unconscious  of  her  misery ;  but  when  the  first  stunning  effect  of  eriof 
was  80  far  passed  away  that  she  could  form  an  estimate  of  her  own  sitai^ 
tion,  the  widow  of  Avenel  had  cause  to  envy  the  lot  of  her  husband  in  hia 
dark  and  silent  abode.  The  domestics  who  had  guided  her  to  her  place  of 
refuge,  were  presently  obliged  to  disperse  for  their  own  safety,  or  to  seek  for 
necessary  subsistence ;  and  the  shepherd  and  his  wife,  whose  poor  cottage 
she  shared,  were  soon  after  deprived  of  the  means  of  affording  their  late 
mistress  even  that  coarse  sustenance  which  they  had  gladly  shaml  with  her. 
Some  of  the  English  forayers  had  discovered  and  drivenoff  the  few  sheep 
which  had  escaped  'the  first  researches  of  their  avarice.  Two  cows  shared 
the  fate  of  the  remnant  of  their  stock ;  they  had  afforded  the  family  almost 
their  sole  support,  and  now  famine  appeared  to  stare  them  in  the  face. 

"  We  are  broken  and  beggared  now,  out  and  out,"  said  old  Martin  the 
shepherd — and  he  wrung  his  hands  in  the  bitterness  of  agony,  '*  the  thieves, 
the  harrying  thieves  I  not  a  cloot  left  of  the  haill  hirsel  I" 

**  And  to  see  poor  Grizzle  and  Grumble,"  said  his  wife,  "  turning  back 
their  necks  to  the  byre,  and  routing  while  the  stony-hearted  villains  were 
brogging  them  on  wi'  their  lances  I" 

"There  were  but  four  of  them,"  said  Martin,  "and  I  have  seen  the  day 
forty  wad  not  have  ventured  this  length.  But  our  strength  and  manhood  is 
gane  with  our  puir  maister." 

"  For  the  sake  of  the  holy  rood,  whisht,  man,"  said  the  goodwife,  '*  our 
leddy  is  half  gane  already,  as  ye  may  see  by  that  fleightering  of  the  ee4fd — 
a  word  mair  and  she's  dead  outright." 

"I  could  almost  wish,"  said  Martin,  "we  were  a'  gane,  for  what  to  do 
passes  my  puir  wit.  I  care  little  for  mysell,  or  you,  Tibb, — we  can  make  a 
fend  —  work  or  want  —  we  can  do  baith,  but  she  can  do  neither." 

Thev  canvassed  their  situation  thus  openly  before  the  lady,  convinced  by 
the  paleness  of  her  look,  her  quivering  lip,  and  dead-set  eye,  that  she  neither 
heard  nor  understood  what  they  were  saying. 

"  There  is  a  way,"  said  the  shepherd,  "  but  I  kenna  if  she  could  bring 
her  heart  to  it, — there's  Simon  Glendinning's  widow  of  the  glen  yonder,  has 
had  assurance  from  the  Southern  loons,  and  nae  soldier  to  steer  them  for 
one  cause  or  other.  Now,  if  the  leddv  could  bow  her  mind  to  take  quarters 
with  Elspeth  Glendinning  till  better  days  cast  up,  nae  doubt  it  wad  be  doing 
an  honour  to  the  like  of  her,  but " 

"  An  honour,"  answered  Tibb,  "  ay,  by  my  word,  sic  an  honour  as  wad 
be  pride  to  her  kin  raony  a  lang  year  afler  her  banes  were  in  the  mould. 
Oh  I  gudeman,  to  hear  ye  even  the  Lady  of  Avenel  to  seeking  quarters  wi'  a 
Kirk-vassal's  widow  1" 

"  Loath  should  I  be  to  wish  her  to  it,"  said  Martin ;  "  but  what  may  we 
do  ?  —  to  stay  here  is  mere  starvation ;  and  where  to  go,  I'm  sure  I  ken  nae 
inair  than  ony  tup  I  ever  herded." 

''  Speak  no  more  of  it,"  said  the  widow  of  Avenel,  suddenly  joining  in  the 
eonvorsation,  "  I  will  go  to  the  tower.  —  Dame  Elspeth  is  of  good  folk,  a 
widow,  and  the  mother  of  orphans,  —  she  will  give  us  house-room  until 
iomothing  be  thought  i^pon.  These  evil  showers  make  the  low  bi  sh  better 
than  no  bield  " 
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"  See  tiiere,  see  there,"  said  Martin,  '*  yon  see  the  leddy  has  twice  our 


•ense." 


**  And  natural  it  is/'  said  Tibb,  "  seeing  that  she  is  convent-bred,  and  can 
lay  silk  broidery,  forby  white-seam  and  shell-work." 

"  Do  you  not  think,"  said  the  lady  to  Martin,  still  clasping  her  child  to 
her  bosom  and  making  it  clear  from  what  motives  she  desired  the  refuge, 
"  that  Dame  Qlendinning  will  make  us  welcome  ?" 

"Blithely  welcome,  blithely  welcome,  my  leddy,'*-  answered  Martin, 
cheerily,  "  and  we  shall  deserve  a  welcome  at  her  hand.  Men  are.  scarce 
now,  my  leddy,  with  th<?se  wars ;  and  gie  me  a  thought  of  time  to  it,  I 
ean  do  as  good  a  day's  darg  as  ever  I  did  in  my  life,  and  Tibb  can  sort  cows 
with  ony  living  woman." 

"  And  muckle  mair  could  I  do,"  said  Tibb,  "  were  it  ony  feasible  honse ; 
but  there  will  be  neither  pearlins  to  mend,  nor  pinners  to  busk  up,  in  Elspeth 
Glendinning's." 

"  Whisht  wi'  your  pride,  woman,"  said  the  shepherd  ;  "  enough  you  can 
do,  baith  outside  and  inside,  an  ye  set  your  mind  to  it ;  and  hard  it  is  if  we 
twa  canna  work  for  three  folk's  meat,  forby  my  dainty  wee  leddy  there. 
Come  awa,  come  awa,  nae  use  in  staying  here  fanger ;  we  have  five  Scots 
miles  over  moss  and  muir,  and  that  is  nae  easy  walk  for  a  leddy  bom  and 
bred." 

Household  stuff  there  was  little  or  none  to  remove  or  care  for ;  an  old 
pony  which  had  escaped  the  plunderers,  owing  partly  to  its  pitiful  appear- 
ance, partly  from  the  reluctance  which  it  showed  to  be  caught  by  strangers, 
was  employed  to  carry  the  few  blankets  and  other  trifles  which  they  pos- 
sessed. When  Shagram  came  to  his  master's  woU-known  whistle,  he  was 
surprised  to  find  the  poor  thing  had  been  wounded,  though  slightly,  by  an 
arrow,  which  one  of  the  foray ers  had  shot  off  in  anger  after  he  had  long 
chased  it  in  vain. 

"  Ay,  Shagram,"  said  the  old  man,  as. he  applied  something  to  the  wound, 
**  must  you  rue  the  lang-bow  as  weel  as  all  oi  us  ?" 

"  What  corner  in  Scotland  rues  it  not  I"  said  the  Lady  of  Avenel. 

**  Ay,  ay,  madam,"  said  Martin,  "  God  keep  the  kindly  Scot  from  the 
cloth-yard  shaft,  and  he  will  keep  himself  from  the  handy  stroke.  But  let 
ns  go  our  way ;  the  trash  that  is  left  I  can  come  back  for.  There  is  nae  ane 
to  stir  it  but  the  good  neighbours,  and  they " 

"  For  the  love  of  God,  goodman,"  said  his  wife,  in  a  remonstrating  tone, 
**  baud  your  peace !  Think  what  ye're  saying,  and  we  hae  sae  muckle  wild 
land  to  go  over  before  we  win  to  the  girth  gate." 

The  husband  nodded  acquiescence ;  for  it  was  deemed  highly  imprudent 
to  speak  of  the  fairies,  either  by  their  title  of  good  neighbours  or  by  any 
other,  especially  when  about  to  pass  the  places  which  they  were  supposed  to 
haunt.''^ 

*  This  supenititinn  continues  to  prevail,  thoafrh  one  would  suppose  it  mart  now  be  antiquated.  It  is  only 
a  year  or  two  since  an  itinerant  puppet  show-man,  who.  disdaining  to  acknowledge  the  profession  of  Gines  de 
Passamonte,  called  himself  an  artist  from  Vanxhnll.  hroupht  a  complaint  of  a  sinirular  nature  hef<ire  th« 
author,  as  Sheriff  of  Selkirkshire.  The  sineular  dexterity  with  which  the  show-man  had  exhibited  the  ma- 
chinery of  his  little  stage,  had.  upon  a  Selkirk  fair-dav.  excited  the  eager  curiosity  of  some  mechanics  of 
Galashiels.  These  men,  from  no  worse  motive  that  could  be  discovered  than  a  thirst  after  kuowlod^re  bevond 
their  sphere,  committed  a  burglary  upon  the  bam  in  which  the  puppets  had  been  consiened  to  repose,  aud 
ssarried  them  off  in  the  nook  of  their  plaids,  when  returning  from  Selkirk  to  their  own  village. 

"But  with  the  morning  cool  reflection  came.** 

The  party  found,  however,  they  could  not  make  Punch  dance,  and  that  the  whole  troop  were  equally  intract> 
able ;  they  had  also,  perhaps,  Mime  apprehensions  of  the  Rhadamanth  of  the  district :  and.  willint;  'a  be  quit 
of  their  IXKity,  they  left  the  pup|>ets  seated  in  a  crrove  by  the  side  of  the  Ettrick.  where  they  were  i^nre  to  bi 
touched  by  the  first  beams  of  the  rising  sun.    Here  a  shepherd,  who  was  on  ^Mit  with  sunrise  to  per  his  ma«> 
*er's  sheep  on  a  field  of  turnips,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  saw  this  train,  profusely  gay,  sitting   n  4ie  Utt « 
grotto.     His  examination  proceede<1  thus : — 
Sheriff.    You  saw  these  pay  looking  thiues  ?  what  did  you  think  they  were  ? 
Sh^kerd.    Ou,  I  am  no  that  free  to  say  what  I  might  think  they  were. 
Sheriff.    Come.  lad.  I  must  have  a  direct  answer— who  did  you  think  they  were  T 
Sheptvrd.    Ou,  sir.  troth  I  am  no  that  free  to  say  that  I  mind  wha  T  mirht  think  they  wr/e. 
StuTiff.    Come,  come  sir !  I  ask  you  distinctly,  did  yon  think  they  were  the  fairies  you  »nr1 
Shepherd.    Indeed  sir.  and  I  winna  say  bat  I  might  thiak  it.  was'ihe  Good  Neighbours, 
^os  aawillingly  was  be  brought  to  allude  to  the  irritable  and  captious  iohabitants  of  fairv  L 
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They  seW  forward  on  their  pilgrimage  on  the  last  day  of  Octobet.    "  This 
is  thy  birthday,  my  sweet  Mary/'  said  the  mother,  as  a  sting  of  bitter  re- 
coiloction  crossed  tier  mind.    "  Oh,  who  could  have  believed  that  the  head 
which,  a  few  years  since,  was  cradled  amongst  so  many  rejoicing  friends, 
may  perhaps  this  night  seek  a  cover  in  vain  T' 

The  exiled  family  then  set  forward, — Mary  Avenel,  a  lovely  girl  between 
five  and  six  years  old,  riding  gipsy  fashion  upon  Shagram,  betwixt  two 
bundles  of  be  Jding ;  the  Lady  of  Avenel  walking  by  the  animal's  side ; 
Tibb  leading  the  bridle,  and  old  Martin  walking  a  little  before,  looking 
anxiously  around  him  to  explore  the  way. 

Martin's  task  as  guide,  after  two  or  three  miles'  walking,  became  more 
difficult  than  he  himself  had  expected,  or  than  he  was  willing  to  avow.  I^ 
happened  that  the  extensive  range  of  pasturage,  with  which  he  was  con- 
versant, lay  to  the  west,  and  to  get  into  the  little  valley  of  Qlendearg  he 
had  to  proceed  easterly.  In  the  wilder  districts  of  Scotland,  the  passage 
from  one  vale  to  another,  otherwise  than  by  descending  that  which  you 
leave,  an  i  reascending  the  other,  is  often  very  difficult.  —  Heights  and  hol- 
lows, mosses  and  rocks  intervene,  and  all  those  local  impediments  which 
throw  a  traveller  out  of  his  course.  So  that  Martin,  however  sure  of  his 
general  direction,  became  conscious,  and  at  length  was  forced  reluctantly 
to  admit,  that  he  had  missed  the  direct  road  to  Glendearg,  though  he  in- 
sisted they  must  be  very  near  it.  **  If  we  can  but  win  across  this  wide 
bog,"  he  said,  **  I  shall  warrant  ye  are  on  the  top  of  the  tower." 

Sat  to  get  across  the  bog  was  a  point  of  no  small  difficulty.  The  farther 
they  ventured  into  it,  though  proceeding  with  all  the  caution  which  Martin's 
experience  recommended,  the  more  unsound  the  ground  became,  until,  after 
they  had  passed  some  places  of  great  peril,  their  best  argument  for  j^ing 
forward  came  to  be,  that  they  had  to  encounter  equal  danger  in  returning. 

The  Lady  of  Avenel  had  been  tenderly  nurtured,  but  what  will  not  a 
woman  endure  when  her  child  is  in  danger?  Complaining  less  of  the 
dangers  of  the  road  than  her  attendants,  who  had  been  inured  to  such  from 
their  infancy,  she  kept  herself  close  by  the  side  of  the  pony,  watching  its 
every  footstep,  and  ready,  if  it  should  flounder  in  the  morass,  to  snatch  her 
little  Mary  from  its  back.  At  length  they  came  to  a  place  where  the  guide 
greatly  hesitated,  for  all  around  him  was  broken  lumps  of  heath,  divided 
from  each  other  by  deep  sloughs  of  black  tenacious  mire.  After  great  con- 
sideration, Martin,  selecting  what  he  thought  the  safest  path,  began  him- 
self to  lead  forward  Shagram,  in  order  to  afford  greater  security  to  the 
child.  But  Shagram  snorted,  laid  his  ears  back,  stretched  his  two  feet 
forward,  and  drew  his  hind  feet  under  him,  so  as  to  adopt  the  best  possible 
posture  for  obstinate  resistance,  and  refused  to  move  one  yard  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated.  Old  Martin,  much  puzzled,  now  hesitated  whether  to  exert 
his  absolute  authority,  or  to  defer  to  the  contumacious  obstinacy  of  Sha- 

fram,  and  was  not  greatly  comforted  by  his  wife's  observation,  who,  seeing 
hagram  stare  with  his  eyes,  distend  his  nostrils,  and  tremble  with  terror, 
hinted  that  "  he  surely  saw  more  than  they  could  see." 

In  this  dilemma,  the  child  suddenly  exclaimed  —  **  Bonny  leddy  signs  to 
as  to  come  yon  gate."  They  all  looked  in  the  direction  where  the  child 
pointed,  but  saw  nothing,  save  a  wreath  of  rising  mist,  which  fancy  might 
term  into  a  human  figure  i  but  which  afforded  to  Martin  only  the  sorrowful 
conviction,  that  the  danger  of  their  situation  was  about  to  be  increased  by 
a  heavy  fog*  He  once  more  essayed  to  lead  forward  Shagram ;  but  the 
Animal  was  inflexible  in  its  determination  not  to  move  in  the  direction 
Martin  recommended.  "Take  your  awn  way  for  it,  then,"  said  Martin, 
"  and  let  us  see  what  you  can  do  for  us." 

Shagram,  abandoned  to  the  discretion  of  his  own  free-vrill,  set  off  boldly 
in  the  direction  the  child  had.  pointed.  There  was  nothing  wonderful  in 
this,  nor  in  its  bringing  them,  safe  to  the  other  side  of  the  dangercun 
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morass;  for  tb)  instinct  of  these  animals  in  traversing  bogs  is  one  of  tne 
most  curious  parts  of  their  nature,  and  is  a  fact  generally  establislied. 
But  it  was  remarkable,  that  the  child  more  than  once  mentioned  the  beau- 
tiful lady  and  her  signals,  and  that  Shagram  seemed  to  be  in  the  secret, 
always  moving  in  the  same  direction  which  she  indicated.  The  Ladv  of 
Avenel  took  little  notice  at  the  time,  her  mind  being  probably  occupied  by 
the  instant  danger ;  but  her  attendants  changed  expressive  looks  with  each 
other  more  than  once. 

"  All-Hallow  Eve  I"  said  Tibb,  in  a  whisper  to  Martin. 

"  For  the  mercy  of  Our  Lady,  not  a  wora  of  that  now  I"  said  Martin  in 
reply.     "  Tell  your  beads^  woman,  if  you  cannot  be  silent." 

When  they  got  once  more  on  firm  ground,  Martin  recognized  certain 
land-marks,  or  cairns,  on  the  tops  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  by  which  he 
was  enabled  to  guide  his  course,  and  ere  long  they  arrived  at  the  Tower  of 
Glendearg. 

It  was  at  the  sight  of  this  little  fortalice  that  the  misery  of  her  lot 
pressed  hard  on  the  poor  Lady  of  Avenel.  When  by  any  accident  they 
h;ul  met  at  church,  market,  or  other  place  of  public  resort,  she  remembered 
the  distant  and  respectful  air  with  which  the  wife  of  the  warlike  baron 
was  addressed  by  the  spouse  of  the  humble  feuar.  And  now,  so  much  was 
her  pride  humbled,  that  she  was  to  ask  to  share  the  precarious  safety  of  the 
same  feuar's  widow,  and  her  pittance  of  food,  which  might  perhaps  be  yet 
more  precarious.  Martin  probably  guessed  what  was  passing  in  her  mind, 
for  he  looked  at  her  with  a  wistful  glance,  as  if  to  deprecate  any  change  of 
resolution;  and  answering  to  his  looks,  rather  than  his  words,  she  said, 
while  the  sparkle  of  subdued  pride  once  more  glanced  from  her  eye,  *'  If  it 
were  for  myself  alone,  I  could  but  die — but  for  this  infant — ^the  last  pledge 
of  Avenel " 

**  True,  my  lady,"  said  Martin,  hastily ;  and,  as  if  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  her  retracting,  he  added,  "  I  will  step  on  and  see  Dame  Elspeth 
—  I  kend  her  husband  weel,  and  have  bought  and  sold  with  him,  for  as 
great  a  man  as  he  was." 

Martin's  tale  was  soon  told,  and  met  all  acceptance  from  her  companion 
in  misfortune.    The  Lady  of  Avenel  had  been  meek  and  courteous  m  her 

Srosperity ;  in  adversitv,  therefore,  she  met  with  the  greatest,  sympathy, 
iesides,  there  was  a  point  of  pride  in  sheltering  and  supporting  a  woman 
of  such  superior  birth  and  rank ;  and,  not  to  do  Elspetn  Glendinning  in- 
justice, she  felt  sympathy  for  one  whose  fate  resembled  her  own  in  so  many 
points,  yet  was  so  much  more  severe.    Every  species  of  hospitality  was 

fladly  and  respectfully  extended  to  the  distressed  travellers,  and  they  were 
indiy  requested  to  stav  as  long  at  Glendearg  as  their  circumstances  rendered 
necessary,  or  their  inclination  prompted. 
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titfmr  be  I  feoiMl  hy  tb««  anawed, 
On  that  thrice  hallowVt  eve  abroad. 
When  gobliiia  haant  from  flood  and  An, 

The  itepa  of  men. 

OoLuns^  Ode  to  that. 

As  the  omintrj  became  more  settled,  the  Lady  of  Avenel  would  hare  wil- 
dngly  returned  to  her  husband's  mansion.  But  that  was  no  longer  in  her 
power.    It  wms  a  reign  of  minority,  when  the  strongest  h.id  f  he  b^tt  rigat, 
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Mid  when  acts  of  nsuTpation  were  fireqoent  amoDgst  those  who  hftd  moob 

power  and  little  conscience. 

Julian  Avenel,  the  younger  brother  of  the  deceased  Walter,  was  a  person 
of  this  description.  Ue  hesitated  not  to  seise  upon  his  brother's  house  and 
lands,  so  soon  as  the  retreat  of  the  English  permitted  htm.  At  first,  he 
occupied  the  property  in  the  name  of  his  niece ;  but  when  the  lady  pro> 
posed  to  return  with  her  child  to  the  mansion  of  its  fathers,  he  gave  her  to 
understand,  that  Avenel,  being  a  male  fief,  descended  to  the  brother,  instead 
of  the  daughter,  of  the  last  possessor.  The  ancient  philosopher  declined  a 
dispute  with  the  emperor  who  commanded  twenty  legions,  and  the  widow 
of  Walter  Avenel  was  in  no  condition  to  maintain  a  contest  with  the  leader 
of  twenty  moss-troopers.  Julian  was  also  a  man  of  service,  who  could  back 
a  friend  in  case  of  need,  and  was  sure,  therefore,  to  find  protectors  among 
the  ruling  powers.  In  short,  however  clear  the  little  Mary's  right  to  the 
possessions  of  her  father,  her  mother  saw  the  necessity  o^  giving  vray,  al 
least  for  the  time,  to  the  usurpation  of  her  uncle. 

Her  patience  and  forbearance  were  so  far  attended  with  advantage,  that 
Julian,  for  very  shame's  sake,  could  no  longer  suffer  her  to  be  absolutely 
dependant  on  the  charity  of  Elspeth  Glendinnin^.  A  drove  of  cattle  and  a 
bull  (which  were  probably  missed  by  some  English  farmer)  were  driven  to 
the  pastures  of  Giendearg ;  presents  of  raiment  and  household  stuff  were 
sent  liberally,  and  some  little  money,  though  with  a  more  sparing  hand : 
for  those  in  the  situation  of  Julian  Avenel  could  come  more  easily  by  the 
goods,  than  the  representing  medium  of  value,  and  made  their  payments 
chiefly  in  kind. 

In  the  meantime,  the  widows  of  Walter  Avenel  and  Simon  Glendinning 
had  become  habituated  to  each  other's  society,  and  were  unwilling  to  part. 
The  lady  could  hope  no  more  secret  and  secure  residence  than  in  the  Tower 
of  Giendearg,  and  she  was  now  in  a  condition  to  support  her  share  of  the 
siutual  housekeeping.  Elspeth,  on  the  other  hand,  lelt  pride,  as  well  as 
pleasure,  in  the  society  of  a  guest  of  such  distinction,  and  was  at  all  times 
willing  to  pay  much  greater  deference  than  the  Lady  of  Walter  Avenel 
30uld  be  prevailed  on  to  accept 

Martin  and  his  wife  diligently  served  the  united  family  in  their  several 
vocations,  and  yielded  obedience  to  both  mistresses,  though  always  consider* 
ing  themselves  as  the  especial  servants  ^f  the  hsAy  of  Avenel.  This  dis- 
tinction sometimes  occasioned  a  slight  degree  of  difference  between  Dame 
Elspeth  and  Tibb ;  the  former  being  jealous  of  her  own  consequence,  and 
the  latter  apt  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  rank  and  family  of  her  mis- 
tress. But  both  were  alike  desirous  to  conceal  such  petty  squabbles  from 
the  lady,  her  hostess  scarce  yielding  to  her  old  domestic  in  respect  for  her 
person.  Neither  did  the  difl^rence  exist  in  such  a  degree  as  to  interrupt 
the  general  harmony  of  the  family,  for  the  one  wisely  gave  way  as  she  saw 
the  other  become  warm ;  and  Tibb,  though  she  often  gave  'the  nrst  provoca- 
tion, had  generally  the  sense  to  be  the  first  in  relinquishing  the  argument. 

The  world  which  lay  beyond  was  gradually  forgotten  by  the  inhabitants 
of  this  sequestered  glen,  and  unless  when  she  attended  mass  at  the  Monas- 
tery Church  upon  some  hi^h  holiday,  Alice  of  Avenel  almost  forgot  that  she 
once  held  an  equal  rank  with  the  proud  wives  of  the  neighbouring  barous 
and  nobles  who  on  such  occasions  crowded  to  the  solemnity.  The  reeolleo- 
tion  gave  her  little  pain.  She  loved  her  husband  for  himself  and  in  his 
inestimable  loss  all  lesser  subjects  of  reeret  had  ceased  to  interest  her.  At 
times,  indeed,  she  thought  of  claiming  the  protection  of  the  Queen  Regent 
(Mary  of  Guise)  for  her  little  orphan,  but  the  fear  of  Julian  Avenel  always 
came  between.  She  was  sensible  that  he  would  have  neither  scruple  nor 
difficulty  in  spiriting  away  the  child,  (if  he  did  not  proceed  farther,)  should 
he  once  consider  its  existence  as  formidable  to  his  interest.  Besides,  he  led 
a  wild  and  unsettled  life,  mingling  in  all  leads  aad  forays,  whersier,  tbais 
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WM  a  spear  to  bo  broken ;  he  evinced  no  purpose  of  marrying,  and  the  fait 
which  he  continually  was  braving  might  at  length  remove  him  from  his 
usurped  inheritance.  Alice  of  Avenel,  therefore,  judged  it  wise  to  check 
all  ambitious  thoughts  for  the  present,  and  remain  quiet  in  the  rude,  but 
peaceable  retreat,  to  which  Providence  had  conductea  her. 

It  was  upon  an  All-Hallow's  eve,  when  the  family  had  resided  together 
for  the  space  of  three  years,  that  the  domestic  circle  was  assembled  round 
the  biasing  turf-fire,  in  the  old  narrow  hall  of  the  Tower  of  Glendearg.  The 
idea  of  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  mansion  feeding  or  living  apart  from 
their  domestics,  was  at  this  period  never  entertained.  The  highest  end  of 
the  board,  the  most  c-ommodious  settle  by  the  fire,  —  these  were  the  only 
marks  of  distinction  ;  and  the  servants  mingled,  with  deference  indeed,  but 
unreproved  and  with  freedom,  in  whatever  conversation  was  going  forward. 
But  the  two  or  three  domestics,  kept  merely  for  agricultural  purposes,  had 
retired  to  their  own  cottages  without,  and  with  them  a  couple  of  wenches, 
usually  employed  within  doors,  the  daughters  of  one  of  the  ninds. 

After  their  departure,  Martin  locked,  first,  the  iron  grate ;  and,  secondly, 
the  inner  door  of  the  tower,  when  the  domestic  circle  vras  thus  arranged. 
Dame  Elspeth  sate  pulling  the  thread  from  her  distaff;  Tibb  watched  the 
proves  of  scalding  the  whey,  which  hung  in  a  lar^  pot  upon  the  crook,  a 
chain  terminated  by  a  hook,  which  was  suspended  in  tne  chimney  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  the  modem  crane.  Martin,  while  busied  in  repairing  some 
of  the  household  articles,  (for  every  man  in  those  days  was  his  own  car- 
penter and  smith,  as  well  as  his  own  tailor  and  shoemaker,)  kept  from  time 
to  time  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  three  children. 

They  were  allowed,  however,  to  exercise  their  juvenile  restlessness  by 
running  up  and  down  the  hall,  behind  the  seats  of  the  elder  members  of  the 
family,  with  the  privilege  of  occasionally  making  excursions  into  one  or 
two  small  apartments  which  opened  from  it,  and  gave  excellent  opportunity 
to  play  at  hide-and-seek.     This  night,  however,  the  children  seemed  not  dis- 

Eosed  to  avail  themselves  of  their  privilege  of  visiting  these  dark  regions, 
ut  preferred  carrying  on  their  gambols  in  the  vicinity  of  the  light. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Alice  of  Avenel,  sitting  close  to  an  iron  candlestick, 
which  supported  a  misshapen  torch  of  domestic  manufacture,  read  small 
detached  passages  from  a  thick  clasped  volume,  which  she  preserved  with 
the  greatest  care.  The  art  of  reading  the  lady  bad  acquired  by  her  residence 
in  a  nunnery  during  her  youth,  but  she  seldom,  of  late  years,  put  it  to  any 
other  use  than  perusine  this  little  volume,  which  formed  her  wnole  library. 
The  family  listened  to  the  portions  which  she  selected,  as  to  some  good  thing 
which  there  was  a  merit  in  hearing  with  respect,  whether  it  was  fully  un- 
derstood or  no.  To  her  daughter,  Alice  of  Avenel  had  determined  to  impart 
their  mystery  more  fully,  but  the  knowledge  was  at  that  period  attended 
with  personal  danger,  and  was  not  rashly  to  be  trusted  to  a  child. 

The  noise  of^he  romping  children  interrupted,  from  time  to  time,  the 
voice  of  the  lady,  and  drew  on  the  noisy  culprits  the  rebuke  of  Elspeth. 

**  Oonld  they  not  go  farther  a-field,  if  they  behoved  to  make  such  a  din, 
and  disturb  the  lady's  good  words?"  And  this  command  was  backed  with 
the  threat  of  sending  the  whole  party  to  bed  if  it  was  not  attended  to  punc- 
tually. Acting  under  the  injunction,  the  children  first  played  at  a  greater 
distance  from  uie  party,  and  more  quietly,  and  then  began  to  stray  into  the 
adjacent  apartments,  as  they  became  impatient  of  the  restraint  to  which 
they  were  subjected.  But,  all  at  once,  the  two  boys  came  open-mouthed 
into  the  hall,  to  tell  that  there  was  an  armed  man  in  the  spenoe. 

"  It  must  be  Christie  of  Glint-hill,''  said  Martin,  rising ;  **  what  can  have 
brought  him  here  at  this  time  ?" 

"Or  how  C8.me  he  in  V  said  Elspeth. 

**  Alas  I  whfllt  can  he  seek  ?"  said  tiie  Lady  of  Avenel,  to  whom  this  man, 
a  retainer  of  her  husband's  brother,  and  who  sometimes  executed  his  ooos' 
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Mtirtions  at  Glendesrc,  was  an  oljeet  of  secret  apprelieiMioii  a  id  8aspiekm« 
**  Gracious  heavens !"  she  added,  rising  op,  *'  where  is  mj  child  T '  All 
rushed  to  the  epence,  Halbert  Glendinning  ftrst  arming  himself  with  a  niatj 
si^ord,  and  the  younger  seising  upon  the  ladj's  boc«.  Thej  hastened  to 
the  spence,  and  were  relieved  of  a  part  of  their  anzietT  bj  meeting  Maiy 
at  the  door  of  the  apartment.  She  did  not  seem  in  the  slightest  degree 
alarmed,  or  disturlfed.  The^  rushed  into  the  spence,  (a  sort  of  interior 
apMirtment  in  which  the  family  ate  their  victuals  in  the  summer  seasoOy) 
Irat  there  was  no  one  there. 

"  Where  is  Christie  of  Clint^ill  ?"  said  Martin. 
**  I  do  not  know/'  said  little  Mary ;  "  I  never  saw  him." 
**  And  what  made  you,  ye  misleard  loons,"  said  Dame  Elspeth  to  her  two 
bcgrs,  "  come  yon  rate  into  the  ha',  roaring  like  bullsegs,  to  frighten  the 
leddy,  and  her  far  frae  strong  7"  The  boys  looked  at  each  other  in  silence 
aod  confusion,  and  their  mother  proceeded  with  her  lecture.  '*  Could  ye  find 
Dae  night  for  daffin  but  Hallowe  en,  and  nae  time  but  when  th<^  leddy  waa 
readwg  to  us  about  the  holy  Saints  7  May  ne'er  be  in  my  fingers*  if  I  dinna 
sort  ye  baith  for  it  I"  The  eldest  boy  bent  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  the 
younger  began  to  weep,  but  neither  spoke ;  and  the  mother  would  have  pro- 
ceeded to  extremities,  but  for  the  interposition  of  the  little  maiden. 

"  Dame  Elspeth,  it  was  my  fault — ^I  did  say  to  them,  that  I  saw  a  man  in 
the  spence." 

"  And  what  made  you  do  so,  child,"  said  her  mother,  **  to  startle  us  all 
thus  7" 

"  Because,"  said  Mary,  lowering  her  voice,  **  I  could  not  help  it." 
"  Not  help  it,  Mary  1— you  occasioned  all  this  idle  noise,  and  you  could 
not  help  it  7    How  mean  you  by  that,  minion  7" 

"There  really  was  an  armed  man  in  this  spence,"  said  Mary;  ''and 
because  I  was  surprised  to  see  him,  I  cried  out  to  Halbert  and  Edwaid        " 
''She  has  told  it  herself,"  said  Halbert  Glendinning,  "or  it  had  never 
been  told  by  me." 

"  Nor  by  me  neither,"  said  Edward,  emulously. 

"Mistress  Mary,"  said  Elspeth,  "  vou  never  told  us  anything  before  that 
was  not  true ;  tell  us  if  this  was  a  Hallowe'en  cantrip,  and  maKC  an  end  of 
it."  The  Lady  of  Avenel  looked  as  if  she  would  have  interfered,  but  knew 
not  how ;  and  Elspeth,  who  was  too  eagerly  curious  to  regard  any  distant 
hint,  persevered  in  her  inquiries.  "  Was  it  Christie  of  the  Clint-nill  7  —  I 
would  not  for  a  mark  that  he  wefe  about  the  house,  and  a  body  no  ken 
whare." 

'*  It  was  not  Christie,"  said  Mary ;  "  it  was — ^it  was  a  sentleman — a  gen- 
tleman with  a  bright  breastplate,  like  what  I  hae  seen  langsyne,  when  we 

dwelt  at  Avenel ^" 

'*  What  like  was  he  7"  continued  Tibb,  who  now  took  share  in  the  inves- 
tigation. 

"  Black-haired,  black-eyed,  with  a  peaked  black  beard,"  said  the  child ; 
"  and  many  a  fold  of  pearling  round  nis  neck,  and  hanging  down  his  breast 
ower  his  breastplate ;  and  he  had  a  beautiful  hawk,  with  silver  bells,  stand- 
ing on  his  left  hand,  with  a  crimson  silk  hood  upon  its  head-*—" 

"Ask  her  no  more  questions,  for  the  love  of  God,"  said  the  anxious 
menial  to  Elspeth,  "but  look  to  my  leddy  I"  But  the  Lady  of  Avenel, 
taking  Mary  in  her  hand,  turned  hastily  away,  and,  walking  into  the  hall, 
gave  them  no  opportunity  of  remarking  in  what  manner  she  received  the 
child's  communication,  which  she  thus  cut  short.  What  Tibb  thought 
of  it  appeared  from  her  crossing  herself  repeatedly,  and  whispering 
into  Elspeth's  ear,  "  Saint  Mary  preserve  us  I  —  the  lassie  has  seen  her 
father !" 

When  they  reached  the  hall,  they  found  the  lady  holding  her  daughter 
on  her  knee,  and  kissing  her  repeatedly.    When  Uiey  entered,  she  again 
Vol.  v.— 4  .  « 
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■ro«e,  f»  if  to  shun  obsenration,  and  retired  to  the  little  apartment  wbere 
ber  cliild  and  she  occupied  the  same  bed. 

The  boys  were  also  sent  to  their  cabin,  and  no  one  rev  ained  by  the  ball 
Are  save  the  faithful  Tibb  ana  dame  Elspeth,  excellent  persons  both,  and  as 
thorough  gossips  as  ever  wagged  a  tongue. 

It  was  but  natural  that  they  should  instantly  resume  the  subject  of  the 
supernatural  appearance,  for  such  they  deemed  it,  which  had  f^^his  night 
alarmed  the  family. 

**  1  could  hae  wished  it  had  been  the  deil  himself — be  good  to  and  pre* 
serve  us  I  —  rather  than  Christie  o'  the  Clint-hill,"  said  the  matron  of  the 
mansion,  '*  for  the  word  runs  rife  in  the  country,  that  he  is  ane  of  the  maist 
masterfu'  thieves  ever  lap  on  horse." 

**  Hout-tout,  Dame  Elspeth,"  said  Tibb,  "  fear  ye  naething  frae  Chrisde ; 
tods  keep  their  ain  holes  clean.  You  kirk-folk  make  sic  a  fasherie  about 
men  shining  a  wee  bit  for  their  living  I  Our  Border-lairds  would  ride  with 
few  men  at  their  back,  if  a'  the  light-lianded  lads  were  out  o'  g^" 

**  Better  they  rade  wi'  nane  than  distress  the  country-side  the  gate  thej 
do,"  said  Dame  Eispeth. 

**  But  wha  is  to  baud  back  the  Southron,  then,"  said  Tibb,  "  if  ye  take 
away  the  lances  and  broadswords  ?  I  trow  we  auld  wives  couldna  do  that 
wi'  rock  and  wheel,  and  as  little  the  monks  wi'  bell  and  book." 

"  And  sao  weel  as  the  lances  and  broadswords  hae  kept  them  back,  I 
trow  I — I  was  mair  beholden  to  ae  Southron,  and  that  was  Stawarth  Bolton, 
than  to  a'  the  border-riders  ever  wore  Saint  Andrew's  cross — ^^I  reckon  their 
flkelping  back  and  forward,  and  lifting  honest  men's  gear,  has  been  a  main 
eanse  of  a'  the  breach  between  us  and  England,  and  I  am  sure  that  cosi 
me  a  kind  goodman.  They  spoke  about  the  wedding  of  the  Prince  and  oui 
Queen,  but  it's  as  like  to  be  the  driving  of  the  Cumberland  folk's  stocking 
that  brought  them  down  on  us  like  dragons."  Tibb  would  not  have  failed 
in  other  circumstances  to  answer  what  she  thought  reflections  disparaging 
to  her  country  folk ;  but  she  recollected  that  Dame  Eispeth  was  mistress  of 
the  family,  curbed  her  own  zealous  patriotism,  and  hastened  to  change  the 
subject. 

"  And  is  it  not  strange,"  she  said,  "  that  the  heiress  of  Avenel  should 
have  seen  her  father  this  blessed  night?" 

"And  ye  think  it  was  her  father,  then?"  said  Eispeth  Glendinning. 

"  What  else  can  I  think  ?"  said  Tibb. 

**  It  may  hae  been  something  waur,  in  his  likeness,"  said  Dame  Glen- 
dinning. 

"  I  ken  naething  about  that,"  said  Tibb,  —  "  but  his  likeness  it  was,  that 
I  will  be  sworn  to,  just  as  he  used  to  ride  out  a-hawking ;  for  having  ene- 
mies in  the  country,  he  seldom  laid  off  the  breast-plate ;  and  for  my  part," 
added  Tibb,  **  I  dinna  think  a  man  looks  like  a  man  unless  he  has  steel  on 
his  breast,  and  by  his  side  too." 

*'  I  have  no  skill  of  your  harness  on  breast  or  side  either,"  said  Dame 
Glendinning ;  '*  but  I  ken  there  is  little  luck  in  Hallowe'en  sights,  for  I 
have  had  ane  mysell." 

**  Indeed,  Dame  Eispeth  ?"  said  old  Tibb,  edging  her  stool  closer  to  the 
huge  elbow-chair  occupied  by  ber  friend,  "I  should  like  to  hear  about 
that." 

'*  Ye  maun  ken,  then,  Tibb,"  said  Dame  Glendinning,  **  that  when  I  was 
a  hempie  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  it  wasna  my  fault  if  I  wasna  at  a'  the 
merry-makings  time  about." 

**  That  was  very  natural,"  said  Tibb ;  *'  but  ye  hae  sobered  sinee  that,  or 
ye  wadna  baud  our  braw  gallants  sae  lightly." 

**  I  have  had  that  wad  sober  me  or  ony  ane,"  said  the  matron.  "  Aweel, 
Tibb,  a  lass  like  me  wasna  to  lack  Wooers,  for  I  wasna  sae  ill-fivourod  thai 
tbie  tikes  wad  bark  after  me." 
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**  How  should  that  be/'  said  Tibb,  "and  yon  me  a  weel-&TcaTed  wonaa 
no  this  day  ?" 

**  Fie,  fie,  cammer,"  said  the  matron  of  Olendearg,  hitebin^  her  neat  oi 
honour,  in  her  turn,  a  little  nearer  to  the  cuttie-atool  on  which  Tibb  waf 
seated ;  "  wecl-faToured  is  past  my  time  of  day ;  bat  I  might  pass  then,  fot 
I  wasna  sae  tocherless  but  what  I  had  a  bit  land  at  my.breatl-laoe.  My 
father  was  portioner  of  Little-dearg." 

'*  Ye  hae  tell'd  me  that  before,"  said  Tibb ;  **  bat  anent  the  Hallowe'en  V 

**  Aweel,  aweel,  I  had  mair  joes  than  ane,  bat  I  favoured  nane  o'  them ; 
and  sae,  at  Hallowe'en,  Father  Nicolas  the  cellarer-*  he  was  cellarer  before 
this  father,  Father.  Clement,  that  now  is — ^was  cracking  his  nals  and  drink* 
ing  his  brown  beer  with  us,  and  as  blithe  as  mirht  be,  and  they  woald  have 
me  try  a  cantrip  to  ken  wha  said  wed  me :  and  the  monk  said  there  was 
nae  ill  in  it,  ana  if  there  was,  he  would  assoil  me  for  it.  And  wha  but  I 
into  the  bam  to  winnow  my  three  weights  o*  naething— satr,  sair  my  mind 
misgave  me  for  fear  of  wrangnioing  and  wrang-sulTering  baith ;  but  I  had 
seye  a  banld  spirit.  I  had  not  winnowed  the  last  weight  clean  out,  and  the 
moon  was  shining  bright  upon  the  floor,  when  in  stalked  the  presence  of 
my  dear  Simon  Glendinning,  that  is  now  happy.  I  never  saw  him  plainer 
in  my  life  than  I  did  that  moment ;  he  held  up  an  arrow  as  he  passed  me, 
and  I  swarf  d  avra  wi'  fright.  Muckle  wara  there  was  to  bring  me  to 
mysell  again,  and  sair  they  tried  to  make  ma  believe  it  was  a  trick  of  Father 
Nicolas  and  Simon  between  them,  and  that  the  arrow  was  to  signify  Cupid's 
shaft,  as  the  Father  called  it ;  and  mony  a  time  Simon  wad  threep  it  to  me 
after  I  was  married  —  gude  man,  he  liked  not  it  should  be  said  that  he  was 
seen  oat  o'  the  body  1  —  Bat  mark  the  end  o'  it,  Tibb ;  we  were  married, 
and  the  ^ray-goose  wing  was  the  death  o'  him  after  a'  I'' 

**  As  it  has  been  of  ower  mony  brave  men,"  said  Tibb :  **  1  wish  there 
wasna  sic  a  bird  as  a  goose  in  the  wide  warld,  forby  the  decking  that  we 
hae  at  the  burn-^ide." 

"  But  tell  me,  Tibb,"  said  Dame  Glendinning,  **  what  does  your  leddy 
aye  do  reading  out  o'  that  thick  black  book  wi'  the  silver  clasps  T  —  there 
are  ower  mony  pide  words  in  it  to  come  frae  ony  body  but  a  pnest— An  it 
were  about  Robin  Hood,  or  some  o'  Darid  Lindsay's  ballants,  ane  wad  ken 
better  what  to  say.  to  it  I  am  no  misdoubting  your  mistress  nae  uay, 
but  I  wad  like  ill  to  hae  a  decent  house  haunted  wi'  ghaiats  and  gyre* 
carlines." 

"  Ye  hae  nae  reason  to  doubt  my  leddy,  or  ony  thing  she  says  or  does. 
Dame  Glendinning,"  said  the  faithful  Tibb,  something  olTeniM;  '*and 
touching  the  bairn,  it's  weel  kend  she  was  bom  on  Hallowe'en,  waa  nine 
years  gane,  and  they  that  are  bom  on  Hallowe'en  whiles  see  mair  than 
ither  folk." 

**  And  that  wad  be  the  cause,  then,  that  the  balm  didna  mak  muckle  din 
about  what  it  saw  ?  —  if  it  had  been  my  Halbert  himself,  forby  Edward, 
who  is  of  softer  nature,  he  wad  hae  yammered  the  haill  night  of  a  con* 
stancy.    But  it's  like  Mistress  Mary  hae  sic  sights  mair  natural  to  her." 

**  That  may  weel  be,"  said  Tibb ;  **  for  on  Hallowe'en  she  was  bom,  as  I 
tell  ye,  and  our  auld  parish  priest  wad  fain  hae  had  the  night  ower,  and 
All- Hallow  day  begun.  But  for  a'  that,  the  sweet  bairn  is  pust  like  ither 
bairns,  as  ye  may  see  yourself;  and  except  this  blessed  nieht,  and  ance 
before  when  we  were  in  that  weary  bog  on  the  road  here,  I  kenna  that  it 
saw  mair  than  ither  folk." 

"  But  what  saw  she  in  the  bog,  then,"  sa^d  Dame  Glendinning,  '*  forby 
moor-cocks  and  heath^r-blutters  ?" 

**  The  wean  saw  something  like  a  white  leddy  that  weised  us  the  gate," 
■aid  Tibb;  "when  we  were  like  to  hae  perished  in  the  moss-hags  —  cer- 
tain it  was  tliai;  Shajjci'^un  reisted,  and  I  ken  Martin  thinks  he  saw 
thing." 
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''And  mhhJt  might  the  white  ledcly  foe?"  8aid  Elspeth;  ''hare  jn  on^ 
guess  o'\hat?" 

**  It'8  weel  kend  that,  Dame  Elspeth/'  eaid  Tibb;  "if  ye  had  lived  under 
grit  folk,  as  I  hae  dune,  ye  wadna  be  to  seek  in  that  matter." 

**  i  hae  aye  keepit  my  ain  ha'  house  abune  my  head/'  said  Elspeth,  not 
without  emphasis,  **  and  if  I  havena  lired  wi'  grit  folk,  grit  folk  hare  lired 
wr  me." 

**  Weel,  vreel,  dame,"  said  Tibb,  **  your  pardon's  praj^ed,  there  was  nae 
offenoe  meant.  But  ye  maun  ken  the  great  ancient  families  canna  be  just 
served  wi'  the  ordinary  saunts,  (praise  to  them  I)  like  Saunt  Anthony,  Saunt 
Guthbert,  and  the  like,  that  oome  and  gang  at  every  sinner's  bidding,  bat 
they  hae  a  sort  of  saunts  or  angels,  or  what  not,  to  themselU ;  and  as  for 
the  White  Maiden  of  Avenel,  she  is  kend  ower  the  haill  country.  And  she 
is  aye  seen  to  yammer  and  wail  before  ony  o'  that  family  dies,  as  was  weel 
kend  by  twenty  folk  before  the  death  of  Walter  Avenel,  haly  be  his 
east  I" 

"  If  she  can  do  nae  mair  than  that,"  said  Elspeth,  somewhat  scornfully, 
**  they  needna  make  mony  vows  to  her,  I  trow.  Can  she  make  nae  better 
fend  for  them  than  that,  and  hae  naething  better  to  do  than  wait  <hi 
them  ?" 

"  Mony  braw  services  can  the  White  Maiden  do  for  them  to  the  boot  of 
that,  and  has  dune  in  the  auld  histories,"  said  Tibb,  '*  but  I  mind  o'  naething 
in  m  V  day,  except  it  was  her  that  the  bairn  saw  in  the  bog." 

*'  Aweel,  aweel,  Tibb,"  said  Dame  Glendinning,  rising  and  lighting  the 
an>n  lamp,  **  these  are  ereat  privileges  of  your  grand  folk.  But  our  Lady 
and  Saunt  Paul  are  good  enough  saunts  for  me,  and  I'se  warrant  them  never 
leave  me  in  a  bog  tluit  they  can  help  me  out  o'.  seeing  I  send  four  waxen 
candles  to  their  chapels  every  Candlemas ;  and  if  they  are  not  seen  to  weep 
at  my  death,  I'se  warrant  them  smile  at  my  joyful  rising  again,  whilk 
Heaven  send  to  all  of  us.  Amen." 

"  Amen,"  answered  Tibb,  devoutly ;  **  and  now  it's  time  I  should  hap  up 
the  wee  bit  gathering  turf,  as  the  fire  is  ower  low." 

Busily  she  set  herself  to  perform  this  duty.  The  relict  of  Simon  Glen- 
dinning did  but  pause  a  moment  to  cast  a  heedful  and  cautious  glance  all 
around  the  hall,  to  see  that  nothing  was  out  of  its  proper  place ;  then,  wish- 
ing Tibb  good-night,  she  retired  to  repose. 

'*  The  deil's  in  the  carline,"  said  Tibb  to  herself,  '*  because  she  was  the 
wife  of  a  cock-laird,  she  thinks  herself  ^nder,  I  trow,  than  the  bower- 
woman  of  a  lady  of  that  ilk  I"  Having  given  vent  to  her  sappressed  SDleon 
in  this  little  ^aculation,  Tibb  also  betook  herself  to  slumber. 


^»*^i^>^>^rffc.^^^><i^^rf^^i^^wii>^^<M^^^W^'M^i^^'V<WM^^"MM^^<^^^^^^^ 


A  priMt,  f  fliy.  a  ^Mtl-^lun*  ilMyheids  tiMf* 
How  shall  they  gather  in  the  utrafirUnr  flock  T 
Damb  dogt  whlteh  bark  not— how  shall  they  eonptl 
The  Mlariiif  vai^nuits  to  the  Matter's  fbldf 
letter  to  bask  before  the  blazinf  Are, 
And  sQaflT  the  mesa  ueat-banded  Phillis  draaaea. 
Than  oo  the  snow-wreath  battle  with  the  wolf. 

RivuBManoff. 

Ths  health  of  tlie  Lady  of  Avenel  had  been  gradually  decaying  ever 
iiiice  her  disaster.  It  seemed  as  if  tiie  few  years  which  followed  her  )  an- 
band's  death  liad  done  on  her  the  work  of  half  a  century.    She  loit  ibc 
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hmh  elastioitj  of  form,  the  eoloar  and  the  mien  of  henlth.  and  beeaoM 
wanted,  wan,  and  feeble.  She  appeared  to  have  no  formed  complaint ;  jel 
it  wae  evident  to  those  who  looked  on  her,  that  her  strength  waned  dailj. 
Her  lips  at  length  became  blenched  and  her  e^e  dim ;  yet  she  spoke  not  o\ 
any  desire  to  see  a  priest  until  Elspeth  Glendinning  in  her  seal  could  nt>t 
refrain  from  touching  upon  a  point  which  she  deemed  essential  to  salvation. 
Alice  of  Avenel  received  her  hint  kindly,  and  thanked  her  for  it. 

**  If  any  good  priest  would  take  the  trouble  of  such  a  iourney,"  she  said, 
''  he  should  be  welcome ;  for  the  prayers  and  lessons  of  the  good  must  be  ai 
all  tiiuen  advantageous/' 

This  quiet  acquiescence  was  not  quite  what  Elspeth  Glendinning  wished 
«r  expected.  She  made  up,  however,  by  her  own  enthusiasm,  for  the  lady'a 
want  of  eagerness  to  avail  herself  of  ghostly  counsel,  and  Martin  was 
despatched  with  such  haste  as  Shagram  would  make,  to  prav  one  of  the 
religious  men  of  Saint  Mary's  to  come  up  to  administer  the  last  oonsoW 
tions  to  the  widow  of  Walter  Avenel. 

When  the  Sacristan  had  announced  to  the  Lord  Abbot,  that  the  Lady  of 
the  umquhile  Walter  de  Avenel  was  in  verr  weak  health  in  the  Tower  of 
Qlendearg,  and  desired  the  assistance  of  a  father  confessor,  the  lordly  monk 
paused  on  the  request. 

"  We  do  remember  Walter  de  Avenel,"  he  said ;  "  a  good  knight  and  a 
▼aliant ;  be  was  dispossessed  of  his  lands,  and  slain  by  the  Southron— May 
not  the  lady  come  hither  to  the  sacrament  of  confession  ?  the  road  is  distant 
and  painful  to  travel." 

"  'The  lady  is  unwell,  holy  father,"  answered  the  Sacristan,  "  and  unabfo 
to  beat  the  journey." 

'*Tru3 — ay, — yes — then  must  one  of  our  brethren  go  to  her — Knowetl 
thou  if  she  hath  aught  of  a  jointure  from  this  Walter  de  Avenel  ?" 

"Very  little,  holy  father,"  said  the  Sacristan;  **8he  hath  resided  at 
Glendearg  since  her  husband's  death.  Well-nigh  on  the  charity  of  a  pooc 
widow,  called  Elspeth  Glendinning." 

"Why,  thou  knowest  all  the  widows  in  the  country-side  I"  said  the 
Abbot.     "  IIo  !  ho !  ho !"  and  he  shook  his  portly  sides  at  his  own  jest 

"  Ho  1  ho  I  ho !"  echoed  the  Sacristan,  in  the  tone  and  tune  in  which  an 
inferior  applauds  the  jest  of  his  superior. — Then  added,  with  a  hypocritical 
shuffle,  ana  a  sly  twinkle  of  his  eye,  "  It  is  our  duty,  most  holy  father,  to 
comfort  the  widow — He  I  he  I  he  I" 

This  last  laugh  was  more  moderate,  until  the  Abbot  should  put  his  sano* 
tion  on  the  jest. 

"  Ho  I  ho !"  said  the  Abbot ;  "  then,  to  leave  jesting.  Father  Philip,  take 
thou  thy  riding  gear,  and  go  to  confess  this  Dame  Avenel." 
But,"  said  the  Sacristan- 


Give  me  no  BuU:  neither  But  nor  If  pass  between  monk  and  Abbot, 
Father  Philip :  the  bands  of  discipline  must  not  be  relaxed — heresy  gathers 
force  like  a  snow-ball  —  the  multitude  expect  confessions  and  preachings 
from  the  Benedictine,  as  they  would  from  so  many  beggarly  friars — and  we 
may  not  desert  the  vineyard,  though  the  toil  be  grievous  unto  us." 

"  And  with  so  little  advantage  to  the  holy  monastery,"  said  the  Sacristan. 

**  True,  Father  Philip ;  but  wot  you  not  that  what  preventeth  harm  doth 
good  ?  This  Julian  de  Avenel  lives  a  light  and  evil  life,  and  should  we 
neglect  the  widow  of  his  brother,  he  might  foray  our  lands,  and  we  nevey 
able  to  show  who  hurt  us  —  moreover  it  is  our  duty  to  an  ancient  family, 
who,  in  their  day,  have  been  benefactors  to  the  Abbey.  Away  with  thee 
instantly,  brother ;  ride  night  and  day,  an  it  be  necessary,  and  let  men  see 
how  diligent  Abbot  Boniface  and  his  faithful  children  are  in  the  execution 
if  their  spiritual  duty — toil  not  deterring  them,  for  the  glen  is  five  miles  in 
length — iear  not  withholding  them,  for  it  is  said  to  be  haunted  of  spectres 
lothing  mcving  ihem  from  pursuit  of  their  spiritual  calling ;  to  tue  ooa 

x2 
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faMoiA  of  calumnious  heretics,  and  the  comfort  and  edification  of  ail  tme 
and  faithtlil  sons  of  the  Catholic  Church.  I  wonder  what  our  brother  £a8> 
tace  will  say  to  this  ?" 

Breathless  with  his  own  picture  of  the  dangers  and  toil  which  ho  was  to 
encounter,  and  the  fame  which  he  was  to  acquire,  (both  by  proxy,)  the 
Abbot  moved  slowly  to  finish  his  luncheon  in  the  refectory,  and  the 
Sacristan,  with  no  very  good  will,  accompanied  old  Martin  in  his  return  to 
Glendearg ;  the  greatest  impediment  in  the  journey  being  the.  trouble  of 
restraining  his  pampered  mule,  that  she  might  tread  in  something  like  an 
equal  pace  with  poor  jaded  Sbagram. 

After  remaining  an  hour  in  private  with  his  penitent,  the  monk  returned 
moody  and  full  of  thought.  Dame  Eispeth,  who  had  placed  for  the  honoured^ 
guest  some  refreshment  in  the  hall,  was  struck  with  the  embarrassment 
which  appeared  in  his  countenance.  Eispeth  watched  him  with  great  anx- 
iety. She  observed  there  was  that  on  his  brow  which  rather  resembled  a 
person  come  from  hearing  the  confession  of  some  enormous  crime,  than  the 
look  of  a  confessor  who  resigns  a  reconciled  penitent,  not  to  earth,  but  to 
heaven.  After  long  hesitating,  she  could  not  at  length  refrain  from  hazard* 
ing  a  question.  She  was  sure,  she  said,  the  leddy  had  made  an  easy  shrift. 
Five  years  had  they  resided  together,  and  she  could  safely  say,  no  woman 
lived  better. 

"  Woman,''  said  the  Sacristan,  sternly,  **  thou  speakest  thou  knowest  not 
what — What  avails  clearing  the  outside  of  the  platter,  if  the  inside  be  foul 
with  heresy  ?" 

"  **  Our  dishes  and  trenchers  are  not  so  clean  as  they  could  be  wished,  holy 
father,''  said  Eispeth,  but  half  understanding  what  he  said,  and  beginning 
with  her  apron  to  wipe  the  dust  from  the  plates,  of  which  she  supposed  him 
to  complain. 

**  Forbear,  Dame  Eispeth,"  said  the  monk ;  *^  your  plates  are  as  clean  as 
wooden  tirenchers  and  pewter  flagons  can  well  be ;  the  foulness  of  which  I 
speak  is  of  that  pestilential  heresy  which  is  daily  becoming  ingrained  in 
this  our  Holy  Church  of  Scotland,  and  as  a  canker-worm  in  the  rose-garland 
of  the  Spouse." 

"  Holy  Mother  of  Heaven  I"  said  Dame  Eispeth,  crossing  herself,  "  have 
I  kept  house  with  a  heretic  ?" 

**  No,  Eispeth,  no,"  replied  the  monk ;  *^  it  were  too  strong  a  speech  foi 
me  to  make  of  this  unhappy  lady,  but  I  would  I  could  say  she  is  free  from 
heretical  opinions.  Alas !  thej  fly  about  like  the  pestilence  by  noon-day, 
and  infect  even  the  first  and  fairest  of  the  flock  I  For  it  is  easy  to  see  of 
this  dame,  that  she  hath  been  high  in  judgment  as  in  rank." 

''  And  she  can  write  and  read,  I  had  almost  said,  as  weel  as  your  reve* 
rence,"  said  Eispeth. 

"  Whom  doth  she  write  to,  and  what  doth  she  read  ?"  said  the  monk, 
eagerly. 

"  Nay,"  replied  Eispeth,  "  I  cannot  say  I  ever  saw  her  write  at  all,  but 
her  maiden  that  was — she  now  serves  the  family — says  she  can  write — And 
for  reading,  she  has  often  read  to  us  good  things  out  of  a  thick  black 
volume  with  silver  clasps." 

'*  Let  me  see  it,"  said  the  monk,  hastily,  "  on  your  allegiance  as  a  true 
▼assal — on  your  faith  as  a  Catholic  Christian — instantly — instantly  let  me 
see  it." 

The  good  woman  hesitated,  alarmed  at  the  tone  in  which  the  confesRor 
took  up  her  information  ;  and  being  moreover  of  opinion,  that  whit  so  good 
a  woman  as  the  Lady  of  Avenel  studied  so  devoutly,  could  not  be  of  a  ten- 
dency actually  evil.  But  borne  down  by  the  clamour,  exclamations,  and 
«omething  like  threats  used  by  Father  Philip,  she  at  length  brought  hivu 
the  fatal  volume.  It  was  easy  to  do  this  without  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
the  owner,  as  she  lay  ji  her  iKd  exhausted  with  the  fatigue  of  a  long  wm 
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ffvetioe  with  her  confewor,  and  m  the  small  nmnd^  or  iarret  clonet  in  whiei 
waa  the  book  and  her  other  trifling  propertv,  waa  aooeMible  bjr  anothrr 
door.  OC  all  her  effects  the  b(K>k  was  the  last  she  would  have  thooKri 
of  securing,  for  of  what  use  or  interest  oould  it  be  in  a  family  who  neither 
read  themselves,  nor  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  anj  who  did  ?  ao  that  Daose 
£l8|>eth  had  no  difficulty  in  possessing  herself  of  the  Tolume,  although  her 
heart  all  the  while  accused  her  of  an  ungenerous  and  an  inhospitable  part 
towards  her  friend  and  inmate.  The  double  power  of  a  lanalord  and  a 
feudal  superior  was  before  her  eyes ;  and  to  say  truth,  the  boldness,  with 
which  she  mi^ht  otherwise  have  resisted  this  double  authority,  was,  I  grtere 
to  say  it,  much  qualified  h^^  the  corioeity  she  entertained,  as  a  dauchter  of 
Eve,  to  have  some  explanation  respecting  the  mysterious  volume  which  the 
lady  cherished  with  so  much  care,  yet  whose  contents  she  imparted  with 
such  caution.  For  never  had  Alice  of  Avenel  read  them  any  passage  from 
the  book  in  question  until  the  iron  door  of  the  tower  was  locked,  and  all 
possibility  of  intrusion  prevented.  Even  then  she  had  shown,  by  the  seleo- 
tion  of  particular  passages,  that  she  was  more  anxious  to  impress  on  their 
minds  the  principles  which  the  volume  contained,  than  to  introduoe  them  to 
it  as  a  new  rule  of  faith. 

When  Elspeth,  half  curious,  half  remorseful,  had  placed  the  book  in  the 
monk's  hands,  he  exclaimed,  after  turning  over  the  leaves,  "  Now,  by  mine 
order,  it  is  as  I  suspected  I — My  mule,  my  mule !— I  will  abide  no  longer 
here — well  hast  thou  done,  dame,  in  placing  in  my  hands  this  perilooa 
▼olume.^' 

"Is  it  then  witchcraft  or  deTil's  work ?"  said  Dame  Elspeth,  in  great 
agitation. 

"  Nay,  God  forbid  1"  said  the  monk,  sij^ning  himself  with  the  cross,  "  it  is 
the  Holy  Scripture.  But  it  is  rendered  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  there- 
fore, by  the  order  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  unfit  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
any  lay  person.'' 

"  And  yet  is  the  Holy  Scripture  communicated  for  our  common  salvation," 
said  Elspeth.  "  Good  Father,  you  must  instruct  mine  ignorance  better ;  but 
lack  of  wit  cannot  be  a  deadly  sin,  and  truly,  to  my  poor  thinking,  I  should 
be  glad  to  read  the  Holy  Scripture." 

'*I  dare  say  thou  wouldst,"  said  the  monk;  "and  even 'thus  did  our 
mother  Eve  seek  to  have  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  thus  Sin  came 
into  the  world,  and  Death  by  Sin." 

"  I  am  sure,  and  it  is  true,"  said  Elspeth.  '*  Oh,  if  she  had  dealt  by  the 
counsel  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul  I" 

**  If  she  had  reverenced  the  command  of  Heaven,"  said  the  monk,  **  which, 
as  it  gave  her  birth,  life,  and  happiness,  fixed  upon  the  grant  such  conditions 
as  best  corresponded  with  its  holy  pleasure.  I  tell  thee,  Elspeth,  the  Word 
slayeih  —  that  is,  the  text  alone,  read  with  unskilled  eye  and  unhallowed 
lips,  is  like  those  strong  medicines  which  sick  men  takn  by  the  advice  of  the 
l^ned.  Such  patients  recover  and  thrive;  while  thjse  dealing  in  them  at 
their  own  band,  shall  perish  by  their  own  deed." 

'*  Nae  doubt,  nac  doubt,"  said  the  poor  woman,  **  your  reverence  knows 
Desw.  • 

'*  Not  I,"  said  Father  Philip,  in  a  tone  as  deferential  as  he  thought  could 
Lossibly  become  the  Sacristan  of  Saint  Mary's,  — "  Not  I,  but  the  Holy 
Father  of  Christendom,  and  our  own  holy  father,  the  Lord  Abbot,  know 
best.  I,  the  poor  Sacristan  of  Saint  Mary's,  can  but  repeat  what  I  bear 
Irom  others  my  superiors.  Yet  of  this,  gopd  woman,  be  assured,  —  the 
Word,  the  mere  Word,  slayeth.  But  the  church  hath  her  ministers  to  gloze 
4n  1  to  expound  the  same  unto  her  faithful  congregation ;  and  this  I  say, 
not  so  much,  my  beloved  brethren  —  I  mean  my  beloved  sister,"  (for  the 
Sacristan  had  s^ot  into  the  end  of  one  of  his  old  sermons,)  —  ''This  I  speak 
do:  »6  much  ct  the  rectors,  curates,  and  secular  clergy,  so  called  beoans* 
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they  liT«  after  the  fashion  of  the  teeulum  or  age,  unbound  by  tboee  ti<Ni 
vrhich  sequestrate  us  from  the  world ;  neither  do  I  speak  this  of  the  mendi^ 
3ant  friars,  whether  black  or  gray,  whether  crossed  or  uncrossed ;  but  of  tb« 
monks,  and  especially  of.  the  monks  Benedictine,  reformed  on  the  rule  of 
&&int  Bernard  of  Glairraux,  thence  called  Cistercian,  of  which  monks, 
Christian  brethren  — sister,  I  would  sajr  —  great  is  the  happiness  and  glor  / 
of  the  country  in  possessing  the  holy  ministers  of  Saint  Mary's,  whereof  i» 
though  an  unwortny  brother,  may  say  it  hath  produced  more  saints,  more 
bishops,  more  popes  —  may  our  patrons  make  us  thankful !  —  than  any  holy 

foun  latiou  in  Scotland.    Whorerore ^But  I  see  Martin  hath  my  mule  in 

roadinesd,  and  I  will  but  salute  you  with  the  kiss  of  sisterhood,  which  maketb 
not  ashaniKid..  and  so  betake  me  to  my  toilsome  return,  for  the  glen  is  of  bad 
reputation  lodr  the  evil  spirits  which  haunt  it.  Moreover,  I  may  arrive  too 
late  at  the  biidge,  whereby  I  may  be  obliged  to  take  to  the  river,  which  1 
observed  to  id  .lomewhat  waxen.'' 

Accordingly,  he  took  his  leave  of  Dame  Elspeth,  who  was  confounded 
by  the  rapidity  of  his  utterance,  and  the  doctrine  he  gave  forth,  and  by  no 
means  easy  on  ihe  subject  of  the  book,  which  her  conscience  told  her  sho 
should  not  hav  i  communicated  to  any  one,  without  the  knowledge  of  its 
owner. 

Notwithstand  ng  the  haste  which  the  monk  as  well  as  the  mule  made  to 
return  to  better  -quarters  than  they  had  left  at  the  head  of  Qlendearg ;  not- 
withstanding tk;  eager  desire  Father  Philip  had  to  be  the  very  first  who 
should  acquaint  the  Abbot  that  a  copy  of  the  book  they  most  dreaded  had 
been  found  witftin  thp  Halidome,  or  patrimony  of  the  Abbey;  notwith- 
standmg,  moreo'<  er,  certain  feelings  which  induced  him  to  hurry  as  fast  as 
possible  through  the  gloomy  and  evil-reputed  glen,  still  the  difficulties  of  the 
road,  and  the  rider's  want  of  habitude  of  quick  motion,  were  such,  that 
twilight  came  u|on  him  ere  he  had  nearly  cleared  the  narrow  valley. 

It  was  indeed  a  gloomy  ride.  The  two  sides  of  the  vale  were  so  near^ 
that  at  every  double  of  the  river  the  shadows  from  the  western  sky  fell  upon, 
and  totally  obscured,  the  eastern  bank ;  the  thickets  of  oopsewood  seemed 
to  wave  with  a  portentous  agitation  of  boughs  and  leaves,  and  the  very 
crags  and  scaurs  seemed  higher  and  grimmer  than  they  had  appeared  to 
the  monk  while  he  was  travelling  in  daylight,  and  in  company.  Father 
Philip  was  heartily  rejoiced,  when,  emerging  from  the  narrow  glen,  he 
gained  the  open  vallev  of  the  Tweed,  which  held  on  its  majestic  course  from 
current  to  pool,  and  from  pool  stretched  away  to  other  currents,  with  a  dig- 
nity peculiar  to  itself  amongst  the  Scottish  rivers;  for  whatever  may  have 
been  the  drought  of  the  season,  the  Tweed  usually  fills  up  the  space  between 
its  banks,  seldom  leaving  those  extensive  sheets  of  shin^e  which  deform  the 
margins  of  many  of  the  celebrated  Scottish  streams. 

The  monk,  insensible  to  beauties  which  the  age  had  not  regarded  as 
deserving  of  notice,  was,  nevertheless,  like  a  prudent  general,  pleased  to  find 
himself  out  of  the  narrow  glen  in  which  the  enemy  might  have  stolen  upon 
him  unpAceived.  He  drew  up  his  bridle,  reduced  his  mule  to  her  natural 
and  luxurious  amble,  instead  of  the  agitating  and  broken  trot  at  which,  to 
his  no  small  inconvenience,  she  had  hitherto  proceeded,  and,*wiping  his 
b^'^w,  gazed  forth  at  leisure  on  the  broad  moon,  which,  now  mingling  with 
the  lights  of  evening,  was  risine  over  field  and  forest,  village  ana  fortaltce, 
and,  above  all,  over  the  stately  Monastery,  seen  far  and  dim  amid  the  yellow 
light. 

The  worst  part  of  the  magnificent  view,  in  the  monk's  apprehension,  was, 
that  the  Monastery  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  that  (»f  the 
many  fine  bridges  which  have  since  been  built  across  that  classical  stream, 
not  one  then  existed.  There  was,  however,  in  recompense,  a  bridge  thea 
standing  which  has  since  disappeared,  although  its  ruins  may  still  V-c  tn»jsd 
\j  ihe  curii  us. 
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It  WM  of  a  very  peculiar  form  Two  strong  abtttments  were  built  fm 
either  side  of  the  river,  at  a  part  where  the  stream  was  peeuliarlj  oonlra  ^iBd 
Upon  a  rock  in  the  centre  of  the  current  was  built  a  solid  piece  of  masc-nrj. 
constructed  like  the  pier  of  a  bridge,  and  presenting,  like  a  pier,  an  anm 
to  the  current  of  the  stream.  The  masonry  continued  solid  until  the  pier 
rose  to  a  level  with  the  two  abutments  upon  either  side,  and  from  thence 
the  building  rose  in  the  form  of  a  tower.  The  lower  story  of  tbu  tower 
consisted  only  of  an  archway  or  passage  through  the  building,  over  either 
entrance  to  which  hung  a  drawbridge  with  counterpoises,  either  of  which, 
when  dropped,  connected  the  archway  with  the  opposite  abutment,  where 
the  farther  end  of  the  drawbridge  rested.  When  ooth  bridges  were  thai 
lowered,  the  passage  over  the  river  was  complete. 

The  bridge-keeper,  who  was  the  depenoant  of  a  neighbouring  bmroBt 
resided  with  his  family  in  the  sec^d  and  third  stories  of  the  tower,  which, 
when- both  drawbridses  were  raised,  formed  an  insulated  fortalioe  in  the 
midst  of  the  river.  He  was  entitled  to  a  small  toll  or  custom  for  the  pas* 
sage,  concerning  the  amount  of  which  disputes  sometimes  arose  between 
him  and  the  passengers.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  bridg»>ward  had 
nsuallv  the  better  in  these  questions,  since  he  could  at  pleasure  detain  the 
traveller  on  the  opposite  side ;  or,  suiiering  him  to  pass  half  way,  might 
keep  him  prisoner  m  his  tower'till  they  were  amed  on  the  rate  of  pontage.* 

But  it  was  most  freQ[uently  with  the  Monks  of  Saint  Mary's  that  the 
warder  had  to  dispute  his  nerquisites.  These  holy  men  insisted  for,  and  at 
length  obtaiped,  a  ri^ht  or  gratuitous  passage  to  themselves,  greatly  to  the 
discontent  of  the  bridge*keeper.  But  when  they  demanded  me  same  im> 
muni^  for  the  numerous  pilgrims  who  visited  tlie  shrine,  the  bridce-keeper 
waxed  restive,  and  was  supported  by  his  lord  in  his  resistance.  The  con- 
troversy grew  animated  on  ooth  sides ;  the  Abbot  menaced  excommunica* 
tion,  and  the  keeper  of  the  bridge,  though  unable  to  retaliate  in  kind,  y^t 
made  each  individual  monk  who  had  to  cross  and  recross  the  river,  endure 
a  sort  of  purgatory,  ere  he  would  accommodate  them  with  a  passage.  This 
was  a  great  inconvenience,  and  would  have  proved  a  more  serious  one,  but 
that  the  river  was  fordable  for  man  and  horse  in  ordinary  weather. 

It  was  a  fine  moonlight  night,  as  we  have  already  said,  when  Father  Philip 
approached  this  bridge,  the  singular  construction  of  which  gives  a  curious 
ioea  of  the  insecuritv  of  the  times.  The  river  was  not  in  flood,  but  it  was 
above  its  ordinary  level — a  heamf  WMter,  as  it  is  called  in  that  countrr, 
through  which  the  monk  had  no  particular  inclination  to  ride,  if  he  could 
manage  the  matter  better. 

"  Peter,  my  good  friend,"  cried  the  Sacristan,  raising  his  voice ;  **  my 
very  excellent  mend,  Peter,  be  so  kind  as  to  lower  the  drawbridge.  Peter, 
I  say,  dost  thou  not  hear  ?-— it  is  thy  gossip,  Father  Philip,  who  calls  thee.'' 

Peter  heard  him  perfectly  well,  and  saw  him  into  the  bar^n ;  but  as  he 
had  considered  the  Sacristan  as  peculiarly  his  enemy  in  his  dispute  with 

*  A  bridite  of  the  rmrj  peculiar  comtrocMiMi  described  in  the  text,  actaallr  oisted  at  •  miall  benilel  aboot 
aad  a  half  above  Melruae,  called  tram  the  drcaaiataiiee  Bridiie-eiMi.    It 


a  mile  aad  a  half  above  Melruae,  called  tram  the  drcaaiataiiee  Bridiie-eiMi.    It  ie  thoe  noticed  in  G<iii*ob^ 
Jitr  Septentrionale  :— 

**  In  another  joomej  thmoch  the  aoath  parts  of  Scotland,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  fWim  Melrose,  in  the  shira 
of  Teriiitdale,  I  saw.  the  remains  of  a  carious  bridge  ofw  the  river  Tweed,  eonrtrtinc  of  three  ootatiKQlar 

e'llan,  or  rather  towers,  standinf  within  the  water,  without  aaj  arches  to  join  them,  llie  auddle  one,  which 
the  mnst  entire,  has  a  door  lowanls  the  north,  and  I  suppose  amither  opposite  one  toward  the  south,  which 
I  could  not  see  without  cnasing  the  w^er  In  the  middie  of  this  tower  is  a  pn^eotiiNi  or  eurnioe  BarnMUidia| 
<:  the  whole  is  hollow  fhwn  the  door  upwards,  and  now  open  at  the  top.  near  which  is  a  small  window.  I 
vas  informed  that  not  lonff  ago  a  countryman  and  his  fitmity  Kved  in  this  tower—and  fot  his  livelihood  b 
lajine  out  planks  from  pillar  to  pillar,  and  convejrinc  paMencers  over  the  river.  Wbetjier  this  be  ancient  oi 
modeni, !  know  not ;  bat  as  it  is  siniridar  in  its  kind  I  nave  thonxht  At  to  exhibit  it." 

llie  veatiges  of  this  nnoommc«  species  of  hrit^e  still  exist,  and  the  anthor  has  often  eeen  the  fouadalioM  et 
the  columns  when  drifting  down  the  Tweed  at  n  ght  for  the  purpose  of  killing  salmon  hj  torch-lif  ht.  Mr.  Johs 
ileraer  (^  Bri«Ure-ond  racollects.  that  Mhout  fifty  years  ago  the  pillars  were  visible  abiive  water ;  and  :he  laH 
Mr.  David  Kyle,  of  the  Geoife  Inn,  Melrose,  told  the  aatlior  that  be  aaw  a  stone  taken  fruai  tha  riv«  heah«| 
Ais  inenriotion :— ' 

•*  I.  Sir  John  Priaate  of  Palmer  steda. 
Give  an  hundred  niarkis  of  guwd  sae  rehl,^ 
To  help  to  biff  my  brigg  ower  Tweed.** 

4M^  Of  fliiliMhtole  ailanvardaof  Whytbaak.  wasthe  Baron  to  when  the  brids* ' 
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tbe  tonirent,  he  went  quietly  to  bed,  after  recoDnoitring  the  monk  through 
his  loop-hole,  observing  to  his  wife,  that  "  riding  the  water  in  a  moonlight 
night  would  do  the  Sacristan  no  harm,  and  would  teach  him  the  value  of  a 
bng  the  neist  time,  on  whilk  a  man  might' pass  high  and  dry,  winter  and 
summer,  flood  and  ebb/' 

After  exhausting  his  voice  in  entreaties  and  threats,  which  were  equally 
unattended  to  by  Peter  of  the  Brig,  as  he  was  called,  Father  Philip  at  length 
moved  down  the  river  to  take  the  ordinary  ford  at  the  head  of  the  next  stream. 
Cursing  the  rustic  obstinacy  of  Peter,  he  began,  nevertheless,  to  persuade  him- 
self that  the  passage  of  the  river  by  the  ford  was  not  only  sate,  but  pleasant. 
The  banks  and  scattered  trees  were  so  beautifully  reflected  from  tLe  bosom 
of  the  dark  stream,  the  whole  cool  and  delicious  picture  formed  so  pleasing 
a  contrast  to  his  late  agitation,  to  the  warmth  occasioned  by  his  vain  en- 
deavours to  move  the  relentless  porter :%f  the  bridge,  that  the  result  was 
rather  agreeable  than  otherwise. 

As  Father  Philip  came  dose  to  the  water's  edge,  at  the  spot  where  he 
was  to  enter  it,  there  sat  a  female  under  a  lar^  broken  scathed  oak-tree,  or 
rather  under  the  remains  of  such  a  tree,  weeping,  wringing  her  hands,  and 
looking  earnestly  on  the  current  of  the  river.  The  monk  was  struck  with 
astonishment  to  see  a  female  there  at  that  time  of  night.  But  he  was,  in  all 
honest  service, — and  if  a  step  farther,  I  put  it  upon  li is  own  conscience, — a 
devoted  squire  of  dames.  After  observing  the  maiden  for  a  moment; 
although  she  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  his  presence,  he  was  moved  by  her 
distress,  and  willing  to  offer  his  assistance.  "Damsel,"  said  he,  "thou 
seemest  in  no  ordinary  distress ;  peradventure,  like  myself,  thou  hast  been 
refused  passage  at  the  bridge  by  the  churlish  keeper,  and  thy  crossing  may 
concern  thee  either  for  performance  of  a  vow,  or  some  other  weighty 
charge." 

'  The  maiden  uttered  some  inarticulate  sounds,  looked  at  the  river,  and  then 
in  the  face  of  the  Sacristan.  It  struck  Father  Philip  at  that  instant,  that  a 
Highland  chief  of  distinction  had  been  for  some  time  expected  to  pay  his 
vows  at  the  shrine  of  Saint  Mary's;  and  that  possibly  this  fair  maiden 
might  be  one  of  his  family,  travelling  alone  for  accomplishment  of  a  vow, 
or  left  behind  by  some  accident,  to  whom,  therefore,  it  would  be  but  right 
and  prudent  to  use  every  civility  in  his  power,  especially  as  she  seemed  un- 
acquainted with  the  Lowland  tongue.  Such  at  least  was  the  only  motive 
the  Sacristan  was  ever  known  to  assign  for  his  courtesy ;  if  there  was  any 
jOther,  I  once  more  refer  it  to  his  own  conscience. 

To  express  himself  by  signs,  the  common  language  of  all  nations,  the 
cautious  Sacristan  first  pointed  to  the  river,  then  to  his  mule's  crupper,  and 
then  made,  as  gracefully  as  he  could,  a  sign  to  induce  the  fair  solitary  to 
mount  behind  him.  She  seemed  to  understand  his  meaning,  for  she  rose 
up  as  if  to  accept  his  offer ;  and  while  the  good  monk,  who,  as  we  have 
hinted,  was  no  great  cavalier,  laboured,  with  the  pressure  of  the  right  leg 
and  the  use  oL  the  left  rein,  to  place  his  mule  with  her  side  to  the  bank  in 
,Buch  a  positifti  that  the  lady  mi^bt  mount  with  ease,  she  rose  from  the 
ground  with  rather  portentous  activity,  and  at  one  bound  sate  behind  the 
monk  upon  the  animal,  much  the  firmer  rider  of  the  two.  The  mule  by  no 
means  seemed  to  approve  of  this  double  burden ;  she  bounded,  bolted,  and 
would  soon  have  thrown  Father  Philip  oyer  her  head,  had  not  the  maiden 
with  a  firm  hand  detained  him  in  the  saddle. 

At  last  the  restive  brute  changed  her  humour;  and,  from  refusing  to  budge 
off  the  spot,  suddenly  stretched  her  nose  homeward,  and  dashed  into  the  ford 
jM  fast  as  she  could  scamper.  A  new  terror  now  invaded  the  monk's  mind— 
ihe  ford  seemed  unusually  deep,  the  water  eddied  off  in  strong  ripple  from 
the  counter  of  the  mule,  and  began  to  rise  upon  her  side.  Philip  lost  hie 
presence  of  mind,  which  was  at  no  time  his  most  ready  attribute,  the  mulo 
yielded  to  the  weight  of  the  current,  and  as  the  rider  was  not  attentive- 1*^ 
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keep  her  head  turned  up  the  river,  she  drifted  downward,  loet  the  lord  and 
her  footing  at  once,  and  began  to  swim  with  her  head  down  the  wtnmaL 
And  what  was  sufficiently  strange,  at  the  same  moment,  notwithstanding 
the  extreme  peril,  the  damsel  began  to  sing,  thereby  increasing  if  anything 
f^uld  increase,  the  bodily  fear  of  the  worthy  Sacristan. 

L  m. 

Menilf  twiai  w«,  the  noon  «Iijn«  Kriffat,  Mmriif  twia  w«,  th*  now  tkimm  MiM 

BnUi  nurrent  and  ripple  are  d«qeitiK  in  lidrt.  Downward  wf  drift  thmoch  ihadnw  Md 

We  hav»  nrnaad  thf  n«ht  raven.  I  h«anl  bin  eraak,  Vadar  von  mek  tha  addica  alaap^ 
Aa  we  plaabed  aliau;  beneath  the  fl  ' 


mk  Calai  and  ailent,  dark  and  iiaep. 

.^   .       .  .  fnr  and  ao  wida.         The  Kalpr  haa  riaaa  from  tha  fcthawiaw  wmL 

Their  ahaduwa  are  daariwt  in  midat  of  the  tide.  Ha  haa  l«hted  hia  candle  at  danth  and  afdwil 


«*  H  h«i  wakens  mjr  nesiImKs.**  the  raven  he  aaid.  Lnok.  noher.  look,  and  yoall  laoch  lo  Me 

*My  heak  ahall  ere  morn  in  bis  bfcjod  he  red.  How  he  gnpaa  and  glaraa  wiUi  kia  af«a  as  < 
For  a  bloe  awohi  corpae  m  a  dnintr  omuL 
And  ni  have  oiy  ihare  with  the  pdM  and  tha  eeL*  IV 


IL 


Ooad  Inek  U  fonr  flahiac.  whom  wntrh  fa  le-nhtht  1 


MerrilTaw1niwe.thenMmiahine8brWit.  A  mm  of  nMaa.  nr  a  «an  of  mMiI  T 

Tbere\  a  ^oidea  flenin  on  the  diaiaat  bekht;  la  it  lafown  or  pneat  that  moat  Sunt  m  foar 


Tbere^l  a  aiiver  abuwer  on  the  aldera  dank.  Or  kMrtr  who  ew—wa  to  vrnt  hia  bwe  T 

And  the  dronprnir  arillowa  that  wave  nn  tha  hank.        Hark  1  haa«d  y  tha  Kalpjr  raplf .  aa  we  aaaaV.— 

I  aee  the  abbey.  buCh  turret  and  tower.  "  Ood'k  MaaMar  on  thr  waidar,  he  look  d  tht  hfUsi 


Ilia  all  aeUrfiir  the  vceper  hoar;  fi«tl 

Thenioakafartheehapelai»leava«eaehealU  AU  that  floaM  lo  av  «"<«  ■*• 

But  where'a  Father  PhUip.  ahoold  toU  the  hell  T 


How  long  the  damsel  might  have  continued  to  sing,  or  where  the  terrified 
monk's  journey  might  have  ended,  is  uncertun.  As  she  sung  the  last  stania» 
they  arrived  at,  or  rather  in,  a  broad  tranquil  sheet  of  water,  caused  by  a 
strong  wear  or  damhead,  running  across  the  river,  which  dashed  in  a  broad 
cataract  over  the  barrier.  The  nfule,  whether  from  choice,  or  inffuenced  by 
the  suction  of  the  current,  made  towards  the  out  intended  to  supply  the 
convent  mills,  and  entered  it  half  swimming  half  wading,  and  pitcnmg  tht 
unlucky  monk  to  and  fro  in  the  saddle  at  a  fearful  rate. 

As  his  person  flew  hither  and  thither,  his  garment  became  loose,  and  in 
an  effort  to  retain  it,  his  hand  lighted  on  the  volume  of  the  Lady  of  Avenel 
which  was  in  his  bosom.  No  sooner  had  be  grasped  it,  than  his  companion 
■pitched  him  out  of  the  saddle  into  the  stream,  where,  still  keeping  her 
hand  on  his  collar,  she  gave  him  two  or  three  good  souses  in  the  wateiy 
fluid,  so  as  to  ensure  that  every  other  part  of  him  had  its  share  of  wettinci 
and  then  quitted  her  hold  when  he  was  so  near  the  side  that  by  a  •IjJsK 
offort  (of  a  great  one  he  was  incapable)  he  might  scramble  on  shore.  This 
accordingly  he  accomplished,  and  turning  his  eyea  to  see  what  had  become 
cf  his  extraordinary  companion,  she  was  nowhere  to  be  seen ;  but  still  he 
heard,  as  if  from  the  surtace  of  the  river,  and  mixing  with  the  noise  of  the 
water  /breaking  over  the  damhead,  a  fragment  of  her  wild  song,  which 
■eemea  to  run  thus : — 


Unded-laadadt  tha  Mack  book  haUi 

£laa  had  yiMi  aaea  Berwick  wfth  nwiminir  anal 

Sain  ye,  aind  wva  ye.  and  Mitbe  mot  ye  be. 

For  aahkaa  thay  laao  that  go  awiauniaf  with  aa. 


The  ecstasy  of  the  monk's  terror  could  be  endured  no  longer ;  his  head 
grew  dixzy,  and,  after  staggering  a  few  steps  onward  and  npiiing  himself 
ifaifeiBt  a  wall*  he  sank  down  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 
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C|a]ittr  tilt  |iit|. 

/ 

Now  let  us  sit  in  ronclare.    That  these  weeds 
Be  rooted  from  the  vineyard  of  the  church, 
rhat  these  fi>ul  tares  be  severed  from  the  wheat, 
We  are.  I  trust,  agreed.— Yet  how  to  do  this, 
Nor  hurt  the  wholesome  crop  and  tender  vine  plants, 
Craves  good  advisemoot 

Ths  RsroKMAnoir. 

Tbi  vespei  aervice  in  the  Monasterr  Church  of  Saint  Mary's  was  noi« 
over.  The  Aubot  had  disrobed  himself  of  his  magnificent  vestures  of  cere* 
mony,  and  resumed  his  ordinary  habit,  which  was  a  black  gown,  worn  over 
a  white  cassock,  with  a  narrow  scapulary ;  a  decent  and  venerable  dress, 
which  was  calculated  to  set  off  to  advantage  the  portly  mien  of  Abboi 
Boniface. 

In  quiet  times  no  one  could  have  filled  the  state  of  a  mitred  Abbot,  for 
such  was  his  dignity,  more  respectably  than  this  worthy  prelate.  He  had,  no 
doubt,  many  of  those  habits  of  self-indulgence  which  men  are  apt  to  acquire 
who  live  for  themselves  alone.  He  was  vain,  moreover ;  and  when  boldly 
eonfronted,  had  sometimes  shown  symptoms  of  timidity,  not  very  consistent 
with  the  high  claims  which  he  preferred  as  an  eminent  member  of  the 
church,  or  with  the  punctual  deference  which  he  exacted  from  his  religious 
brethren,  and  all  who  were  placed  under  his  command.  But  he  was  hospi- 
table, charitable,  and  by  no  means  of  himself  disposed  to  proceed  with 
severity  against  any  one.  In  short,  he  would  in  other  times  have  slumbered 
out  his  term  of  pre&rment  with  as  much  credit  as  any  other  "  purple  Abbot," 
who  lived  easily,  but  at  the  same  time  di^corously  -—  slept  soundly,  and  did 
not  disquiet  himself  with  dreams. 

But  the  wide  alarm  spread  through  the  whole  Church  of  Rome  by  the 
progress  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  sorely  disturbed  the  repose  of  Abbo4 
Boniface,  and  opened  to  him  a  wide  field  of  duties  and  cares  which  he  had 
never  so  much  as  dreamed  of.  There  were  opinions  to  be  combated  and 
refuted  -  -  practices  to  be  inquired  into  —  heretics  to  be  detected  and  pun- 
ished— the  fallen  off  to  be  reclaimed — the  wavering  to  be  confirmed — scandal 
to  be  removed  from  the  clergy,  and  the  vigour  of  discipline  to  be  re-estab- 
lished. Post  upon  post  arrived  at  the  Monastery  of  Saint  Mary's  —  horses 
reeking,- and  riaers  exhausted  —  this  from  the  Frivy  Council,  thati^m  the 
Primate  of  Scotland,  and  this  other  again  from  the  Queen  Mother,  exhorting}^ 
approving,  condemning,  requesting  advice  upon  this  subject,  and  requiring 
intormation  upon  that. 

These  missives  Abbot  Boniface  received  with  an  important  air  of  helpless* 
ness,  or  a  helpless  air  of  importance,  whichever  the  reader  may  please  to 
term  it,  evinc^g  at  once  gratified  vanity,  and  profound  trouble  of  mind. 

The  sharp-witted  Primate  of  Saint  Andrews  had  foreseen  the  deficiencies 
of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's,  and  endeavoured  to  provide  for  them  by  getting 
admitted  into  his  Monastery  as  Sub-Prior  a  brother  Cistercian,  a  man  of 
parts  and  knowledge,  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
very  capable  not  only  to  advise  the  Abbot  on  occasions  of  difficulty,  but  to 
make  him  sensible  of  his  duty  in  case  he  should,  from  good-nature  or 
timidity,  be  disposed  to  shrink  from  it. 

Father  Eustace  played  the  same  part  in  the  Monastery  as  the  old  general 
who,  in  foreign  armies,  is  placed  at  the  elbow  of  the  Prince  of  the  Blood, 
who  nominally  commands  in  chief,  on  condition  of  attempting  nothing 
without  the  advice  of  his  dry-nurse ;  and  he  shared  the  fate  of  all  such  dry- 
nurses,  being  heartily  disliked  as  well  as  feared  by  his  principal.  Still, 
however,   the   Primate's  intention   was  fully  answered.     Father   Eust&ot 
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Mcame  the  comtant  theme  and  often  the  bugbear  of  the  worthy  Abbot,  who 
hardlj  tlared  to  torn  himself  in  his  bed  without  eonsidering  what  Father 
EostAoe  would  thiuk  of  it.  In  every  case  of  diiicalty»  Father  Eustace  wa« 
summoned,  and  his  opinion  asked ;  and  no  sooner  was  the  embarrasamoni 
removed,  than  the  Abbot's  next  thought  was  how  to  get  rid  of  his  adviser. 
In  every  letter  whieh  he  wrote  to  those  in  power,  he  reeonmended  Father 
Eustace  to  some  high  church  preferment*  a  Dishoprio  or  an  abbey ;  and  a« 
they  dropped  one  mer  another,  and  were  otherwise  oonferred,  he  began  to 
think,  as  ne  confessed  to  the  Sacristan  in  the  bittenesa  of  his  spirit,  thai 
the  Monastery  of  St.  Mary's  had  got  a  life-rent  lease  of  their  Sob-Prior. 

Tet  more  indignant  he  would  have  been,  had  he  suspected  that  Fathaf 
Eustace's  ambition  vras  fixed  upon  his  own  mitre,  which,  from  some  attackf 
of  an  apoplectic  nature,  deemed  by  the  Abbofs  friends  to  be  more  serioui 
than  by  himself,  it  was  supposed  mi(^t  be  shortly  vacant.  But  the  confi- 
dence which,  like  other  dignitaries,  he  repocied  in  his  own  health,  prevented 
Abbot  Boniface  from  imagining  that  it  held  any  concatenation  with  the 
motionstof  Father  Eustace. 

The  necessity  under  which  he  found  himself  of  consulting  with  his  crand 
adviser,  in  cases  of  real  difliculty,  rendered  the  worthv  Abbot  particularlT 
desirous  of  doing  without  him  in  all  ordinary  cases  of  a41ministration,  thougm 
not  without  considering  what  Father  Eustace  would  have  said  of  the  matter. 
He  scorned,  therefore,  to  give  a  hint  to  the  Sub-Prior  of  the  bold  stroke  by 
which  he  had  dispatched  Brother  Philip  to  Glendearg ;  but  when  the  vespers 
came  without  his  re-appearance  he  became  a  little  uneasy,  the  more  as  other 
matters  weighed  upon  nis  mind.  The  feud  with  the  warder  or  keeper  of  the 
bridge  threatened  to  be  attended  with  bad  consequences,  as  the  man  s  quarrel 
was  taken  up  by  the  martial  baron  under  whom  he  served ;  and  preesing 
letters  of  an  unpleasant  tendency  had  just  arrived  from  the  Primate.  Like 
a  gouty  man,  wno  catches  hold  of  his  crutch  while  he  curses  the  infirmity 
that  induces  him  to  use  it,  the  Abbot,  however  reluctant*  found  himself 
obliged  to  require  Eustace's  preeence,  after  the  service  was  over,  in  his 
|K)use,  or  rather  palace,  which  was  attached  to,  and  made  part  of,  the  Mona^ 
tery. 

Abbot  Boniface  was  seated  in  his  high«backed  chair,  the  grotesque  carved 
back  of  which  terminated  in  a  mitre,  before  a  fire  where  two  or  three  large 
logs  were  reduced  to  one  red  glowing  mass  of  charcoal.  At  his  elbow,  on 
an  oaken  stand,  stood  the  remains  of  a  roasted  capon,  on  which  his  reverence 
had  made  his  evening  meal,  flanked  by  a  goodly  stonp  of  Bordeaux  of  exce^ 
lent  flavour.  He  was  gazing  indolently  on  the  fire,  partly  engaged  in 
meditation  on  hi^  past  and  present  fortunes,  partly  occupied  by  endeavouring 
to  trace  towers  and  steeples  in  the  red  embers. 

"  Yes,"  thousbt  the  Abbot  to  himself,  "  in  that  red  perspective  I  could 
fancy  to  myself  the  peaceful  towers  of  Dundrennan,  where  I  passed  my  life 
ere  I  was  called  to  pomp  and  to  trouble.  A  ouiet  brothennood  we  were, 
regular  in  our  domestic  duties ;  and  when  the  frailties  of  humanity  prevailed 
over  us,  we  confessed,  and  were  absolved  bv  each  other,  and  the  most  formi- 
dable  part  of  the  penance  was  the  jest  of  the  convent  on  the  culprit.  I  can 
almost  fancy  that  I  see  the  cloister  garden,  and  the  pear-trees  which  I  grafted 
with  my  own  hands.  And  for  what  have  I  changed  all  this,  but  to  be  oveiw 
whelmed  with  business  which  concerns  me  not,  to  be  called  My  Lord  Abbot, 
abd  to  be  tutored  by  Father  Eustace  ?  I  would  these  towers  were  the  Abbey 
of  Aberbrothwick,  and  Father  Eustace  the  Abbot,  —  or  I  would  h^were  in 
the  fire  on  any  terms,  so  I  were  rid  of  him  I  The  Primate  says  our  IIolv 
Father  the  Pope  hath  an  adviser —  I  am  sure  he  could  not  live  a  week  with 
ifuch  a  one  as  mine.  Then  there  is  no  learning  what  Father  Eustace  thinkh 
till  you  confess  your  own  difficulties —  No  hint  will  bring  forth  his  opinion  - 
be  \p  like  a  miser,  who  wi^l  not  unbuckle  his  purse  to  bestow  a  farthing 
nuti]  the  wretch  who  needs  it  has  owned  his  excess  of  poverty,  and  wruuf 
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out  the  lioon  by  importUDity.    Aod  thus  I  am  dishonoured  in  the  eyecr  of 
my  religious  brethren,  who  behold  me  treated  like  a  child  which  hath  no 
sense  ot  its  own  —  I  will  bear  it  no  longer !  —  Brother  Bennet,"  —  (a  lay 
brother  answered  to  his  call)  — "  tell  Father  Eustace  that  I  need  not  his 
presence." 

"I  came  to  say  to  your  reverence,  that  the  holy  father  is  entering  even 
now  from  the  cloisters." 

**  Be  it  so/'  said  the  Abbot,  **  he  is  welcome,  — remove  these  things —  o 
lather,  place  a  trencher,  the  holy  father  may  be  a  little  hungry  —  yet,  no  -* 
remove  them,  for  there  is  no  good  fellowship  in  him  —  Let  the  stoup  of  wine 
remain,  however,  and  place  another  cup." 

The  lay  brother  obeyed  these  contradictory  commands  in  the  way  he 
judged  most  seemly  —  he  removed  the  carcass  of  the  half-eacked  capon,  and 
placed  two  goblets  beside  the  stoup  of  Bourdeaux.  At  the  same  instant 
entered  Father  Eustace. 

He  was  a  thin,  sharp-faced,  slight-made  little  man,  whose  keen  rrej  eyee 
seemed  almost  to  look  through  the  person  to  whom  he  addressed  himself. 
His  body  was  emaciated  not  only  with  the  fasts  which  he  observed  with 
rigid  punctuality,  but  also  by  the  active  and  unwearied  exercise  of  his  sharp 
and  piercing  intellect ;  — 

A  fierj  aoal,  which  woiicinr  oat  iti  waj. 

Fretted  the  pony  body  to  decay, 

And  o'er-informed  the  tenement  of  clay. 

He  turned  with  conventual  reverence  to  the  Lord  Abbot ;  and  as  they 
stood  together,  it  was  scarce  possible  to  see  a  more  complete  difference  of 
form  and  expression.  The  good-natured  rosy  face  and  laughing  eye  of  the 
Abbot,  which  even  his  present  anxietv  could  not  greatly  ruffle,  was  a  won- 
derful contrast  to  the  thin  pallid  cheek  and  quick  penetrating  glance  of  the 
monk,  in  which  an  eager  and  keen  spirit  glanced  through  eyes  to  Vrhich  it 
seemed  to  give  supernatural  lustre. 

The  Abbot  opened  the  conversation  by  motioning  to  his  monk  to  take  a 
-stool,  and  inviting  to  a  cup  of  wine.  The  courtesy  was  declined  witk 
respect,  yet  not  without  a  remark,  that  the  vesper  service  was  past. 

"  For  the  stomaofa's  sake,  brother,"  said  the  Abbot,  colouring  a  little  — 
"You  know  the  text." 

"  It  is  a  dangerous  one,"  answered  the  monk,  **  to  handle  alone,  or  at  late 
hours.  Cut  off  from  human  society,  the  juice  of  the  grape  becomes  a 
perilous  companion  of  solitude,  and  therefore  I  ever  shun  it." 

Abbot  Boniface  had  poured  himself  out  a  goblet  which  might  hold  about 
half  an  English  pint ;  but,  either  struck  with  the  truth  of  the  observation^ 
or  ashamed  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  it,  he  suffered  it  to  remain  untested 
.before  him,  and  immediately  changed  the  subject. 

'*  The  Primate  hath  written  to  us,"  said  he,  *'  to  make  strict  search  within 
our  bounds  after  the  heretical  persons  denounced  in  this  list,  who  have  with- 
dravm  themselves  from  the  justice  which  their  opinions  deserve.  It  is 
deemed  probable  that  they  will  attempt  to  retire  to  England  by  our  Borders, 
and  the  Frimate  requireth  me  to  watch  with  vigilance,  and  what  not." 

"  Assuredly,"  said  the  monk,  **  the  magistrate  should  not  bear  the  sword 
in  vain  —  those  be  they  that  turn  the  world  upside  down  —  and  doubtless 
your  reverend  wisdom  will  with  due  diligence  second  the  exertions  of  the 
flight  Reverend  Father  in  God,  being  in  uie  peremptory  defence  of  the  Holy 
Church." 

*'  Ay,  but  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?"  answered  the  Abbot ;  "  Saint  Mary 
aid  us  1  The  Primate  writes  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  temporal  baron  —  a  man 
under  command,  having  soldiers  under  him  I  He  says,  send  forth  —  scoui 
the  country — guard  the  passes — Truly  these  men  do  not  travel  as  those  whc 
would  give  their  lives  for  nothing — ^the  last  who  went  soutli  paised  the  dry 
Biarch  at  the  Riding-bum, with  an  escort  of  thirty  spears,  as  our  leveven^ 
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biviher  the  Abbot  of  Kelso  did  write  unto  ns.    How  are  oowb  aad  tctin^ 

laries  to  stop  the  way  ?" 

^*  Yoar  bailiff  is  accounted  a  ^ood  man  at  anna,  boW  father/'  said  Snstaea^ 
"your  vassals  are  obliged  to  rise  for  the  defence  of  the  Holj  Kirk— il  is 
the  tenure  on  which  they  hold  their  lands  —  if  they  will  not  come  forth  for 
the  Church  which  gives  them  bread,  let  their  possessions  be  fnmk  to  othen.** 

^  We  shall  not  l^  wanting/'  said  the  Abbot,  collecting  himself  with  la- 
portance,  "  to  do  whatever  may  advantage  Holy  Kirk  —  thyself  shall  hear 
the  charge  to  our  Bailiff  and  our  officials — but  here  a^n  is  our  controversy 
with  the  warden  of  the  bridge  and  the  Baron  of  Meigallot  -»  Saint  Harj  t 
vexations  do  so  multiply  upon  the  House,  and  upon  the  generation,  that  a 
man  wots  not  where  to  turn  to  I  Thou  didst  say.  Father  Eustace,  thou 
wottldst  look  into  our  evidents  touching  this  free  passage  for  the  pilgrims?" 

'*I  have  looked  into  the  Chartulary  of  the  House,  holy  faUier/'  said 
Eustace,  "  and  therein  I  find  a  written  and  formal  grant  of  all  duties  and 
customs  payable  at  the  drawbridge  of  Brigton,  not  only  by  ecclesiastics  of 
this  foundation,  but  by  every  pilgrim  truly  designed  to  accomplish  his  vows 
at  this  House,  to  the  Abbot  Ailford,  and  the  monks  of  the  House  of  Saint 
Mary  in  Kennaouhair,  from  that  time  and  for  ever.  The  deed  is  dated  on 
Saint  Bridget's  Even,  in  the  year  of  Redemption,  1137,  and  bears  the  sign 
and  seal  of  the  grantor,  Charles  of  Meigallot,  great-great-grandfather  of 
this  baron,  and  purports  to  be  granted  for  the  safety  of  his  own  rvul,  and 
for  the  weal  of  the  souls  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  of  all  his  predecea* 
sors  and  successors,  being  Barons  of  Meigallot." 

"  But  he  alleges,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  that  the  bridge-wards  have  been  m, 
possession  of  these  dues,  and  have  rendered  them  available  for  more  thaa 
fifty  years  —  and  the  baron  threatens  violence  —  meanwhile,  Uie  ioumey  of 
the  pilgrims  is  interrupted,  to  the  prejudice  of  their  own  souls  and  the  dimi- 
nation  of  the  revenues  of  Saint  Mary.  .  The  Sacristan  adrised  us  to  put  on 
a  boat ;  but  the  warden,  whom  thou  knowest  to  be  a  godless  man,  has  sworn 
the  devil  tear  him,  but  that  if  they  put  on  a  boat  on  the  laird's  stream,  he 
will  rive  her  board  from  board  —  and  then  some  sav  we  should  compound 
the  claim  for  a  small  sum  in  silver/'  Here  the  Abbot  paused  a  moment 
for  a  reply,  but  receiving  none,  he  added,  "  But  what  tbinkest  thou,  Father 
Eqstace?  why  art  thou  silent?" 

**  Because  1  am  surprised  at  the  question  which  the  Lord  Abbot  of  Saint 
Maiy's  asks  at  the  youngest  of  his  brethren." 

"  lonngest  in  time  of  your  abode  with  us.  Brother  Eustace,"  said  the 
Abbot,  "  not  youngest  in  years,  or  I  think  in  experience.  Sub-Prior  idso 
of  this  convent/' 

"  I  am.  astonished,"  continued  Eustace,  "  that  the  Abbot  of  this  venerable 
house  should  ask  of  any  one  whether  he  can  alienate  the  patrimony  of  our 
holy  and  divine  patroness,  or  give  up  to  an  unconscientious,  and  perhaps, 
a  heretic  baron,  the  rights  conferrea  on  this  church  by  his  devout  prog^ 
nitor.  Popes  and  councils  alike  prohibit  it— the  honour  of  the  living,  and 
the  weal  of  departed  souls,  alike  forbid  it  —  it  may  not  be.  To  force,  if  he 
dare  use  it,  we  must  surrender ;  but  never  by  our  consent  should  we  see  the 
goods  of  the  church  plundered,  with  as  little  scruple  as  he  would  drive  off 
a  herd  of  English  beeves.  Rouse  yourself.  Reverend  father,  and  doubt 
nothing  but  that  the  good  cause  shall  prevail.  Whet  the  spiritual  sword, 
and  direct  it  against  the  wicked  who  would  usurp  our  holy  rights.  Whet 
the  temporal  sword,  if  it  be  necessary,  and  stir  up  the  courage  and  zeal  of 
your  loyal  vassals/' 

The  Abbot  sighed  deeply.    **  All  this,"  he  said,  *'  is  soon  spoken  by  him 

who  hath  to  act  it  not ;  but ''    He  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 

Bennet  rather  hastily.  '*  The  mule  on  which  the  Sacristan  had  set  out  in 
tlie  morning  had  returned,"  he  said,  '*  to  the  convent  stable  all  ?ver  wol 
tad  with  the  saddle  turned  round  beneath  ber  belly." 
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•'Saneta  Maria!"  aaid  tlie  Abbot»  "oar  dear  brother  hath  perished  by 
the  way !" 

**  Ic  may  not  be/'  said  Eustace,  hastily — '*  let  the  bell  be  tolled— cause  th» 
brethren  to  get  torches  —  alarm  the  Tillage  —  hurry  down  to  the  river — I 
myself  will  bo  the  foremost." 

Tlic  real  Abliot  stood  astonished  and  agape,  when  at  once  he  beheld  hit 
oifice  filled,  and  saw  all  which  he  ought  to  have  ordered,  going  forward  at 
the  dictates  of  the  youngest  monk  in  the  convent.  But  ere  the  orders  of 
Kustoce,  which  nolxMly  dreamed  of  disputing,  were  carried  into  exeoutioB^ 
the  necessity  was  prcvcntod  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  the  Saoriataiiy  wlw 
Bttpptised  danger  excited  all  the  alarm. 
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RftM  out  tiM  wrilteii  tniubla  of  th«  braia, 
Cleaittw  tlie  Ibul  Imwhii  of  the  periloua  ttnir 
Tliiil  w«u(lw  u|NMi  Uie  heart. 

HaobSth. 

What  betwixt  cold  and  fright  the  afflicted  Sacristan  stood  before  him 
Superior,  propped  <m  the  friendly  arm  of  the  convent  miller,  drenched 
with  water,  and  scarce  able  to  utter  a  svllable. 

After  various  attempts  to  speak,  the  nrst  words  he  uttered  were, 

"Swim  w«  werrilf — tli0  moon  shioM  bricht.** 

**Swim  we  merrily!"  retorted  the  Abbot,  indignantly;  "a  merry  night 
have  ye  chosen  for  swimming,  and  a  becoming  salutation  to  your  Superior  i" 

**  Our  brother  is  bewildered,"  said  Eustace ; — **  speak,  Father  Phuip,  how 
is  it  with  you  V 

**  Good  ludc  to  your  Aihnig,'' 

continued  the  Sacristan,  making  a  most  dolorous  attempt  at  the  tune  of  his 
strange  companion. 

"  Good  luck  to  your  fishing  I"  repeated  the  Abbot,  still  more  surprised 
than  displeased ;  **  by  my  halidome  lie  is  drunken  with  wine,  and  comes  to 
our  presence  with  his  jolly  catches  in  his  throat  I  If  bread  and  water  can 
cure  this  folly " 

'*  "With  your  pardon,  venerable  father,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  of  water 
our  brother  has  had  enough ;  and  methinks,  the  confusion  of  his  eye,  is 
rather  that  of  terror,  than  of  aught  unbecoming  his  profession.  Where 
did  you  find  him,  Hob  Miller  ?" 

**  An  it  please  your  reverence,  I  did  but  go  to  shut  the  sluice  of  the  mill 
—  and  as  1  was  going  to  shut  the  sluice,  I  neard  something  groan  near  to 
me ;  but  judging  it  was  one  of  Giles  Fletcher's  hogs  —  for  so  please  you  he 
never  shuts  his  gate  —  I  caught  up  my  lever,  and  was  about  —  Saint  Mary 
forgive  me  I  —  to  strike  where  I  heard  the  sound,  when,  as  the  saints  would 
have  it,  I  heard  the  second  groan  just  like  that  of  a  living  man.  So  I  called 
up  my  knaves,  and  found  the  Father  Sacristan  lying  wet  and  senseless 
under  the  wall  of  our  kiln.  So  soon  as  we  brought  him  to  himself  a  bi^ 
he  prayed  to  be  brought  to  your  reverence,  but  I  doubt  me  his  wits  havs 
gone  a  bell-wavering  by  the  road.  It  was  but  now  that  he  spoke  in  som^ 
what  better  form." 

"  Well  I"  said  Brother  Eustace,  "  thou  hast  done  weH,  Hob  Miller ;  only 
begone  now,  and  remember  a  second  time  to  pause,  ere  you  strike  in  ths 
dark" 
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**  PleMe  jour  reTorenoe,  it  shall  be  a  lesson  to  me,''  eaid  the  mil)er»  **nJt 
CO  mistake  a  holy  man  for  a  hog  again,  so  lone  as  I  live."  And,  making  % 
bow,  with  profound  humility,  the  miller  withdrew. 

**  And  now  that  this  churl  is  gone,  Father  Philip,"  said  Eustace,  "^will 
:hou  tell  our  venerable  Superior  what  ails  thee?  art  thoa  miio  gramku^ 
man  ?  if  so  we  will  have  thee  to  thj  cell." 

"  Water  I  water !  not  wine,"  muttered  the  exhausted  Saeristan. 

**  Nay,"  said  the  monk,  **  if  that  be  thy  complaint,  wine  may  perha^is 
cure  thee ;"  and  he  reached  him  a  cap,  which  the  patient  drank  off  to  his 
great  benefit. 

'*  And  now,"  said  the  Abbot,  *'  let  his  garments  be  changed,  or  rather  let 
him  be  carried  to  the  infirmary ;  for  it  will  prejudice  our  health,  should 
we  hear  his  narrative  while  he  stands  there,  steaming  like  a  rising  hoar> 
frost." 

*'I  will  hear  his  adventure,"  said  Eustace,  '*and  report  it  to  your 
reyerence."  And,  accordingly,  he  attended  the  Sacristan  to  his  oell.  In 
about  half  an  hour  he  returned  to  the  Abbot. 

**How  is  it  with  Father  Philip?"  said  the  Abbot;  «*and  through  what 
came  he  into  such  a  state  ?" 

"  He  comes  from  Qlendearg,  reverend  sir,"  said  Eustace ;  **  and  for  the 
rest,  he  telleth  such  a  legend,  as  has  not  been  heard  in  this  Monastery  for 
many  a  lon^  day."  He  then  gave  the  Abbot  the  outlines  of  the  Sacristan's 
adventures  m  the  homeward  journey,  and  added,  that  for  some  time  he  was 
inclined  to  think  his  brain  was  infirm,  seeing  he  had  sung,  laughed,  and 
wept  all  in  the  same  breath. 

**  A  wonderful  thing  it  is  to  us,"  said  the  Abbot,  '*  that  Satan  has  been 
permitted  to  put  forth  his  hand  thus  far  on  one  of  our  sacred  brethren !" 

"  True,"  said  Father  Eustace ;  **  but  for  ever^  text  there  is  a  paraphrase ; 
and  I  have  my  suspicions,  that  if  the  drenching  of  Father  Philip  eometh 
of  the  Evil  one,  yet  it  may  not  have  been  altogether  without  his  own  per 
sonal  fault." 

"  How  1"  said  the  Father  Abbot ;  "  I  vrill  not  believe  that  thou  makest 
doubt  that  Satan,  in  former  days,  hath  been  permitted  to  afllict  saints  and 
holy  men,  even  as  he  afiiicted  the  pious  Job  ?'' 

"God  forbid  I  should  make  question  of  it."  said  the  monk,  crossing  him- 
self; "yet,  where  there  is  an  exposition  of  the  Sacristan's  tale,  which  is 
less  than  miraculous,  I  hold  it  safe  to  consider  it  at  least,  if  not  to  abide  by 
it.  Now,  this  Hob  the  Miller  hath  a  buxom  daughter.  Suppose  — I  say 
only  suppose  — -  that  our  Sacristan  met  her  at  the  ford  on  her  return  from 
her  uncle's  on  the  other  side,  for  there  she  hath  this  evening  been  —  su|^ 
pose,  that,  in  courtesy,  and  to  save  her  stripping  hose  and  shoon,  the 
Sacristan  brought  her  across  behind  him — suppose  he  carried  his  familiari* 
ties  farther  than  the  maiden  was  willing  to  aamit ;  and  we  may  easily  sup- 
pose, farther,  that  this  wetting  was  the  result  of  it." 

'*  And  this  legend  invented  to  deceive  us  I"  said  the  Superior,  reddening 
with  wrath ;  "  but  most  strictly  shall  it  be  sifted  and  inquired  into ;  it  is 
not  upon  us  that  Father  Philip  must  hope  to  pass  the  result  of  his  ovm  evil 
practices  for  doings  of  Satan.  To-morrow  cite  the  wench  to  appear  before 
us — ^we  will  examine,  and  we  will  punish." 

"  Under  your  reverence's  favour,"  said  Eustace,  "  that  were  but  poor 
policy.  As  things  now  stand  with  us,  the  heretics  catch  hold  of  each 
flying  report  which  tends  to  the  scandal  of  our  clergy.  We  must  abate 
the  evil,  not  only  by  strengthening  discipline,  but  also  by  suppressing  and 
stifling  the  voice  of  scandal.  If  vrj  conjectures  are  true,  the  miller's 
laughter  will  be  silent  for  her  oyr  sake ;  and  your  reverence's  authority 
may  also  impose  silence  on  her  father,  and  on  the' Sacristan.  If  he  is  again 
found  to  afford  room  for  throwing  dishonour  on  his  order,  he  can  be  punished 
mth  severity,  but  at  the  same  time  with  secrecy.    For  what  say  ths 
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Deoretala  I     Facinorra    oHendi   dum  punterUur,  fiagitta    auiem    ab9cand% 
^debent" 

A  bentence  of  Latiiff  as  Eustace  had  before  observed,  had  often  much  in- 
fluoice  on  the  Abbot,  because  be  understood  it  not  fluently,  and  was  asbained 
to  acknowledge  his  ignorance.    On  these  terms  they  parted  for  the  night. 

The  next  day,  Abbot  Boniface  strictly  interrogated  Philip  on  the  real 
cause  of  his  disaster  of  the  previous  night.  But  the  Sacristan  stood  firm  to 
his  story;  nor  was  he  found  to  vary  from  any  point  of  it,  although  th( 
answers  he  returned  were  in  some  degree  incoherent,  owing  to  his  inter- 
mingling with  them  ever  and  anon  snatches  of  the  strange  damsel's  song^ 
which  had  made  such  deep  impression  on  his  imagination,  that  be  could  not 
prevent  himself  from  imitating  it  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  his  examina- 
tion. The  Abbot  had  compassion  with  the  Sacristan's  involuntary  frailty, 
\o  which  something  supernatural  seemed  annexed,  and  finally  became  of 
opinion,  that  Father  Eustace's  more  natural  explanation  was  rathier  plausible 
than  just.  And,  indeed,  although  we  have  recorded  the  adventure  as  we 
find  it  written  down,  we  cannot  forbear  to  add  that  there  was  a  schism  on 
the  subject  in  the  convent,  and  that  several  of  the  brethren  pretended  to 
have  good  reason  for  thinking  that  the  miller's  black-eyed  daughter  was  a^ 
the  bottom  of  the  affair  after  all.  Whichever  way  it  might  be  interpreted, 
all  agreed  that  it  had  too  ludicrous  a  sound  to  be  permitted  to  get  abroad, 
and  tnerofore  the  Sacristan  was  charged,  on  his  vow  of  obedience,  to  sav  no 
more  of  his  ducking ;  an  injunction  which,  having  once  eased  his  mina  by 
telling  his  story,  it  may  be  well  conjectured  that  he  joyfully  obeyed. 

The  attention  of  Father  Eustace  was  much  less  forcibly  arrested  by  the 
marvellous  tale  of  the  Sacristan's  danger,  and  his  escape,  than  by  the  men- 
tion of  the  volume  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  Tower  of  Glen- 
dears.  A  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  had 
found  its  way  even  into  the  proper  territory  of  the  church,  and  had  been 
discovered  in  one  of  the  most  hidden  and  sequestered  recesses  of  the  Halt- 
dome  of  Saint  Mary's. 

lie  anxiously  requested  to  see  the  volume.  In  this  the  Sacristan  was 
unable  to  gratify  him,  for  he  had  lost  it,  as  far  as  he  recollected,  when  the 
supernatural  being,  as  he  conceived  her  to  be,  took  her  departure  from  him. 
Father  Eustace  went  down  to  the  spot  in  person,  and  searched  all  around 
it,  in  hopes  of  recovering  the  volume  in  question ;  but  his  labour  was  in 
vain.  lie  returned  to  the  Abbot,  and  reported  that  it  must  have  fallen  into 
the  river  or  the  mill-stream;  **for  I  will  hardly  believe,"  he  said,  "that 
Father  Philip's  musical  friend  would  fly  off  with  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures." 

**  Being,"  said  the  Abbot,  '*  as  it  is,  an  heretical  translation,  it  may  be 
thought  that  Satan  may  have  power  over  it." 

"  Ay  I"  said  Father  Eustace,  "  it  is  indeed  his  chiefest  magazine  of  artil 
lerj,  when  he  inspireth  presumptuous  and  daring' men  to  set  forth  their  own 
opmions  and  expositions  of  Holy  Writ.  But  though  thus  abused,  the  Scrip- 
tures are  the  source  of  our  salvation,  and  are  no  more  to  be  reckoned  un- 
holy, because  of  these  rash  men's  proceedings,  than  a  powerful  medicine  is 
to  be  contemned,  or  held  poisonous,  because  bold  and  evil  leeches  have 
employed  it  to  the  prejudice  of  their  patients.  With  the  permission  of 
your  reverence,  I  would  that  this  matter  were  looked  into  more  closely.  I 
will  myself  visit  the  Tower  of  Glendearg  ere  I  am  many  hours  older,  and 
we  shall  see  if  any  spectre  or  white  woman  of  the  wild  will  venture  to  in« 
terrupt  my  journey  or  return.  Have  I  your  reverend  permission  and  your 
blessing?"  he  added,  but  in  a  tone  that  appeared  to  set  no  great  store  by 
either. 

'*  Thou  hast  both,  my  brother,"  said  the  Abbot ;  but  no  soonot  had  Fiue- 
taoe  left  the  apartment,  than  Boniface  could  not  help  breakisg  on  the 
willing  ear  of  the  Sao'stan  his  sincere  wish,  that  any  spiriX  Ueel  wh'tm 
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or  gray,  would  :  ead  the  adviser  such  a  lesson,  as  to  care  him  ot  hu 
sumptiou  in  esteoming  himself  wiser  than  the  whole  ooromonitj. 

*^  I  wish  him  no  worse  lesson,"  said  the  Sacristan,  **  tnan  to  go  twimiLUic 
merrily  down  the  river  with  a  ghost  behind,  and  Kelpies,  nigbtHsrows,  ana 
mud-eels,  all  waiting  to  have  a  snatch  at  him. 


MerrilT  swim  w«,  t!:«  «oui  MiiMa  bnchtl 
Guud  luck  to  your  ftihiBg,  whoa  wmlni  foa 

**  Brother  Philip,^'  said  the  Abbot,  "  we  exhort  thee  to  sar  thy  prajen^ 
compose  thyself,  and  banish  that  foolish  chant  from  thj  mind ; — it  is  but  a 
deception  of  the  devirs." 

**  I  will  essay,  reverend  Father,"  said  the  Sacristan,  "  but  the  tane  hangs 
by  my  memory  like  a  bur  in  a  beggar's  rags ;  it  mingles  with  the  naalter«— 
the  very  bells  of  the  convent  seem  to  repeat  the  words,  and  jingle  to  the 
tune ;  and  were  you  to  put  me  to  death  at  this  very  moment,  it  is  my  belief 
I  should  die  singing  it — *Now  swim  we  merrily'— it  is  as  it  were  a  epell 
upon  me." 

He  then  again  began  to  warble 

**  Good  ludc  to  joar  fbhiiig. 

And  checking  himself  in  the  strain  with  difficulty,  he  exclaimed^  **  It  b  loo 
certain — ^I  am  but  a  lost  priest  I  Swim  we  merrily — I  shall  ting  it  at  tho 
very  mass — Wo  is  me  I  I  shall  sing  all  the  remainder  of  my  life,  and  yet 
never  be  able  to  change  the  tune  I" 

The  honest  Abbot  replied,  "  be  knew  many  a  eood  fellow  in  the  same 
condition ;"  and  concluaed  the  remark  with  "  hoT  ho  I  ho  I"  for  his  rev^* 
rence,  as  the  reader  may  partly  have  observed,  was  one  of  those  dull  folks 
who  love  a  quiet  joke. 

The  Sacristan,  well  acquainted  with  his  Superior's  humour,  endeavoured 
to  Join  in  the  laugh,  but  his  unfortunate  canticle  came  again  across  his 
imagination,  and  interrupted  the  hilarity  of  his  customary  echo. 

**Dy  the  rood.  Brother  Philip,"  said  the  Abbot,  much  moved.  *'  yon  b^ 
come  altogether  intolerable!  and  I  am  convinced  that  such  a  spell  could  not 
Bnbsist  over  a  person  of  religion,  and  in  a  religious  house,  unless  he  were 
under  mortal  sin.  Wherefore,  say  the  seven  penitentiary  psalms^- make 
dilieent  use  of  thy  scourge  and  hair-cloth  —  refrain  for  three  days  from  all 
food,  save  bread  and  water — I  myself  will  shrive  thee,  and  we  will  see  if 
this  singing  devil  may  be  driven  out  of  thee ;  at  least  I  think  Father  Eus- 
tace himself  could  devise  no  better  exorcism." 

The  Sacristan  sighed  deeply,  but  knew  remonstrance  was  vain.  He  re- 
tired therefore  to  his  cell,  to  try  how  far  psalmody  might  be  able  to  drivt 
off  the  sounds  of  the  syren  tune  which  haunted  his  memory. 

Meanwhile,  Father  Eustace  proceeded  to  the  drawbridge,  in  his  way  to 
the  lonely  valley  of  Glendearg.  In  a  brief  conversation  with  the  churlish 
warder,  he  had  the  address  to  render  him  more  tractable  in  the  controversy 
betwixt  him  and  the  convent.  He  reminded  him  that  his  father  had  been  a 
vassal  under  the  community ;  that  his  brother  was  childless ;  and  that  theit 
possession  would  revert  to  the  church  on  his  death,  and  might  be  either 
granted  to  himself  the  warder,  or  to  some  greater  favourite  of  the  Abbot,  as 
matters  chanced  to  stand  betwixt  them  at  the  time.  The  SufahPrior  sug- 
gested to  him  also,  the  necessary  connexion  of  interests  betwixt  the  Monas- 
tenr  and  the  office  which  this  man  enjoyed.  He  listened  with  temper  to  his 
rode  and  churlish  answers ;  and  by  keeping  his  own  interest  firm  pitched 
in  his  view,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  Peter  gradually  softened  his 
tone,  and  consented  to  let  every  pilgrim  who  travelled  upon  foot  pass  free 
>f  exaction  until  Pentecost  next;  they  who  travelled  on  horseback  or  other- 
wise, contenting  to  pay  the  ordinary  custom.  Having  thus  accommodated 
A  iratter  in  which  tne  weal  of  the  convent  was  so  deeply  interested,  Father 
wtace  proceeded  on  his  journey. 
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Cjiajitec  ttit  (£ig|ti). 

VtLj,  daily  Dot  with  tim*.  the  wise  man's  treasim 
Thoufh  fool*  ara  lariiih  oa't  — the  fiOal  Fiahar 
Huoka  aoula,  while  we  waale  momenta. 

OuD  Plat. 

A  NoTEMBSR  mist  overspread  the  little  valley,  up  which  slowly  bul 
iteadily  rode  the  Monk  Eustace.  He  was  not  iDsensiDle  to  the  feeUng  of 
melancholy  inspired  hy  the  scene  and  by  the  season.  The  stream  seemed 
to  murmur  with  a  deep  and  oppressed  note,  as  if  bewailing  the  departure 
of  autumn.  Among  the  scattered  copses  which  here  and  there  fringed  its 
banks,  the  oak-trees  only  retained  that  pallid  green  that  precedes  their 
russet  hue.  The  leaves  of  the  willows  were  most  of  them  stripped  from 
the  branches,  lay  rustling  at  each  breath,  and  disturbed  by  every  step  of 
the  mule ;  v^hile  the  foliage  of  other  trees,  totally  withered,  kept  still  pre- 
carious possession  of  the  boughs,  waiting  the  first  wind  to  scatter  them. 

The  monk  dropped  into  the  natural  train  of  pensive  thought  which  these 
autumnal  emblems  of  mortal  hopes  are  peculiarly  calculated  to  inspire. 
'*  There,"  he  said,  looking  at  the  leaves  which  lay  strewed  around,  "  lie  the 
hopes  of  early  youth,  first  formed  that  they  may  soonest  wither,  and  love- 
liest in  spring  to  become  most  contemptible  in  winter ;  but  you,  ye  linger- 
ers," he  added,  looking  to  a  knot  of  beeches  which  still  bore  their  withered 
leaves,  **you  are  the  proud  plans  of  adventurous  manhood,  formed  later, 
and  still  clinging  to  the  mind  of  age,  although  it  acknowledges  their  inanity  1 
None  lasts  —  none  endures,  save  the  foliage  of  the  hardy  oak,  which  only 
begins  to  show  itself  when  that  of  the  rest  of  the  forest  has  enjoyed  half 
its  existence.  A  pale  and  decayed  hue  is  all  it  possesses,  but  still  it  retains 
that  symptom  of  vitality  to  the  last.  -—  So  be  it  with  Father  £ustace !  The 
fairy  hopes  of  my  youth  I  have  trodden  under  foot  like  those  neglected 
rusuers  —  to  the  prouder  dreams  of  my  manhood  I  look  back  as  to  lofty 
chimeras,  of  which  the  pith  and  essence  have  long  since  faded ;  but  my 
religious  vows,  the  faithful  profession  which  I  have  made  in  my  maturer 
age,  shall  retain  life  while  aught  of  Eustace  lives.  Dangerous  it  may  be— • 
feeble  it  must  be  — yet  live  it  shall,  the  proud  determination  to  serve  the 
Church  of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  to  combat  the  heresies  by  which  she 
is  assailed."  Thus  spoke,  at  least  thus  thought,  a  man  zealous  according 
to  his  imperfect  knowledge,  confounding  the  vital  interests  of  Christianity 
with  the  extravagant  and  usurped  claims  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  de- 
fending his  cause  with  an  ardour  worthy  of  a  better. 

While  moving  onward  in  this  contemplative  mood,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  more  than  once,  that  he  saw  in  his  path  the  form  of  a  female 
dressed  in  white,  who  appeared  in  the  attitude  of  lamentation.  But  the 
impression  was  only  momentary,  and  whenever  he  looked  steadily  to  the 
point  where  he  conceived  the  figure  appeared,  it  always  proved  that  he  had 
mistaken  some  natural  object,  a  white  crag,  or  the  trunk  of  a  decayed  birch- 
tree  with  its  silver  bark,  for  the  appearance  in  question. 

Father  Eustace  had  dwelt  too  lon^  in  Rome  to  partake  the  superstitious 
feeiings  of  the  more  ignorant  Scottish  clergy ;  yet  he  certainly  thought  it 
extraordinary,  that  so  strong  an  impression  should  have  been  made  on  hif 
mind  by  the  legend  of  the  Sacristan.  **  It  is  strange,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  that  this  story,  which  doubtless  was  the  invention  of  Brother  Philip  to 
cover  his  own  impropriety  of  conduct,  should  run  so  much  in  my  head, 
and  disturb  my  more  serious  thoughts  —  I  am  wont,  I  think,  to  have  more 
eommand  over  m^  s  tnses.  I  will  repeat  my  prayers,  and  banish  such  foll| 
6om  mv  recollection ." 
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Th<«  monk  aoeordingly  bej^  wilh  devotion  to  loll  hit  boads,  in  porsaaaof 
jF  the  prescribed  rule  of  his  order,  and  wm  not  again  disturbed  by  any 
'▼anderinge  uf  the  imagination,  nntil  he  foand  hinuelf  beneath  the  littM 
fortaliee  of  Glendearg. 

Dame  Glendinning,*  who  stood  at  the  ^ate,  eel  «p  a  shoot  of  snrpriee  and 
joj  at  seeing  the  good  father.  "Martin,"  she  said,  "Jasper,  where  be  a 
the  folk  ?  —  help  the  right  reverend  Sub-Prior  to  dismount,  and  take  his 
mule  from  him. — 0  father  I  God  has  sent  joq  in  our  need—I  was  just  going 
to  send  man  and  horse  to  the  convent,  though  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
give  so  much  trouble  to  your  reverences." 

"Our  tirouble  matters  not,  good  dame,"  said  Father  Eustaee;  '^in  what 
tan  Ipleasure  you  ?  I  came  hither  to  visit  the  Lady  of  Avenel." 

"  Well-a-day  1"  said  Dame  Alice,  **  and  it  was  on  her  part  that  I  bad  the 
boldness  to  think  of  summoning  yon,  for  the  good  lady  will  never  be  able 
to  wear  over  the  day  1 — Would  it  please  you  to  go  to  her  chamber  T" 

"  Uath  she  not  been  shriven  by  Father  Philip  V*  said  the  nonk. 

"  Shriven  she  was,"  said  the  Dame  of  Glendearg,  "and  by  Father  Philij), 
as  your  reverence  truly  savs — but — I  wish  it  may  have  been  a  dean  shnft 
— -Methought  Father  Philip  looked  but  moody  upon  it— and  there  was  a 
book  which  he  took  away  with  him,  that  "  She  paused  as  if  unwilling 
to  proceed. 

**  Speak  out.  Dame  Glendinning,"  said  the  Father ;  **  with  as  it  is  yonr 
duty  to  have  no  secrets." 

"  Nay,  if  it  please  your  reverence,  it  is  not  that  I  would  keep  anything 
from  your  reverence's  knowledge,  but  I  fear  I  should  prejudice  the  lady  in 
your  opinion ;  for  she  is  an  excellent  lady— months  ana  years  has  she  dwelt 
in  this  tower,  and  none  more  exemplary  than  she ;  but  this  matter,  doubts 
less,  she  will  explain  it  herself  to  your  reverence." 

"  I  desire  first  to  know  it  from  you,  D^e  Glendinning,"  said  the  monk ; 
"  and  I  again  repeat,  it  is  your  duty  to  tell  it  to  me." 

**  This  book,  if  it  please  your  reverence,  which  Father  Philip  removed 
from  Glendearg,  was  this  morning  returned  to  us  in  a  strange  manner,'' 
said  the  good  widow. 

"  Returned  1"  said  the  monk ;  **  how  mean  you  ?" 

"  I  mean,"  answered  Dame  Glendinning,  **  that  it  was  brought  back  to 
the  tower  of  Glendearg,  the  saints  best  know  how  -^  that  same  book  which 
Father  Philip  carried  with  him  but  yesterday.  Old  Martin,  that  is  my 
tasker  and  the  lady's  servant,  was  driving  out  the  cows  to  the  pasture — for 
we  have  three  good  milk-cows,  reverend  father,  blessed  be  Saint  Waldave, 
and  thanks  to  the  holy  Monastery ** 

The  monk  groaned  with  impatience ;  but  he  remembered  that  a  woman 
of  the  good  dame's  condition  was  like  a  top,  which,  if  yon  let  it  spin  on 
untouched,  must  at  last  come  to  a  pause ;  but,  if  you  interrupt  it  by  flog- 
ging, there  is  no  end  to  its  gyrations.  **  But,  to  speak  no  more  of  the  covrs, 
your  reverence,  though  they  are  likely  cattle  as  ever  were  tied  to  a  stake, 
the  task^  was  driving  them  out,  and  the  lads,  that  is  my  Halbert  and  my 
Edward,  that  yonr  reverence  has  seen  at  church  on  holidays,  and  especially 
Halbert,  —  for  you  patted  him  on  the  head  and  gave  him  a  brooch  of  Saint 
Cuthbert,  which  he  wears  in  his  bonnet,  —  and  little  Mary  Avenel,  that  is 
the  ladv's  daughter,  they  ran  all  after  the  cattle,  and  began  to  play  up  and 
down  the  pasture  as  young  folk  will,  your  reverence.  And  at  length  thev 
lost  sight  of  Martin  and  the  cows ;  and  they  began  to  run  up  a  little  cleugh 
which  we  call  Corrirnaiip-Shian,  where  there  is  a  wee  bit  stripe  of  a  burn, 
&nd  they  saw  there  —  Good  guide  us!  —  a  White  Woman  sitting  on  the 
bamside  wringing  her  hands — so  the  bairns  were  frighted  to  see  a  strange 
woman  sitting  there,  all  but  Halbert,  who  will  be  sixteen  come  Whitsuntide : 
and,  besides,  no  never  feared  ony  thing -^  and  irhen  the^  wfnt  up  to  her->* 
Whold  she  Tvae  passed  awaj  V 
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'*  For  sLaipe,  good  woman !"  said  Father  Eustace ;  "  a  woman  of  jonr  tense 
10  listen  to  a  tale  so  idle  1  —  the  yonng  folk  told  you  a  lie,  and  that  was  alL" 

*'  Nay,  sir,  it  was  more  than  that/'  said  the  old  dame  ;  "  for,  besides  that 
they  never  told  me  a  lie  in  their  lives,  I  must  warn  you  that  on  the  very 
ground  where  the  White  Woman  was  sitting,  they  founa  the  Lady  of  Aveneri^ 
book,  and  brought  it  with  them  to  the  tower." 

'*  That  is  worthy  of  mark  at  least,"  said  the  monk.  "  Know  you  no  other 
copy  of  this  volume  within  these  bounds  ?" 

**  NouA.  your  reverence,"  returned  Elspeth ;  "  why  should  there  ?  —  no 
one  could  read  it  were  there  twenty." 

**  Then  you  are  sure  it  is  the  very  same  volume  which  you  gave  to  Father 
Phvlip  ?"  said  the  monk. 

"  As  sure  as  that  I  now  speak  with  your  reverence." 

*'  It  is  most  singular  I"  said  the  monk ;  and  he  walked  across  the  room  in 
a  musing  posture. 

"  I  have  been  upon  nettles  to  hear  what  jour  reverence  would  say,"  con- 
tinued Dame  Glendinning,  '*  respecting  this  matter  —  There  is  nothing  I 
would  not  do  for  the  Lady  of  Avenel  and  her  familv,  and  that  has  been 
proved,  and  for  her  servants  to  boot,  both  Martin  and  Tibb,  although  Tibb 
IS  not  so  civil  sometimes  as  altogether  I  have  a  right  to  expect ;  but  I  can- 
not think  it  beseeming  to  have  angels,  or  ghosts,  or  fairies,  or  the  like, 
waiting  upon  a  leddy  when  she  is  in  another  woman's  house,  in  respect  it  is 
no  ways  creditable.  Ony  thin^  she  had  to  do  was  always  done  to  her  hand, 
without  costing  her  either  pams  or  pence,  as  a  country  body  says ;  and 
besides  the  discredit,  I  cannot  but  think  that  there  is  no  safety  in  having 
such  unchancy  creatures  about  ane.  But  I  have  tied  red  thread  round  the 
batrns's  throats,"  (so  her  fondness  still  called  them,)  "  and  given  ilka  ane  of 
them  a  riding-wand  of  rowan-tree,  forby  sewing  up  a  slip  of  witch-elm  into 
their  doublets ;  and  I  wish  to  kno^  of  your  reverence  if  there  be  ony  thing 
mair  that  a  lone  woman  can  do  in  the  matter  of  ghosts  and  fairies  ?  —  Be 
here !  that  I  should  have  named  their  unlucky  names  twice  ower !" 

"  Dame  Glendinning,"  answered  the  monk,  somewhat  abruptly,  when  the 
good  woman  had  finished  her  narrative,  "  I  pray  you,  do  you  know  the 
miller's  daughter  ?" 

"  Did  I  know  Kate  Happer  ?"  replied  the  widow ;  "  as  well  as  the  beggar 
knows  his  dish  —  a  canty  quean  was  Kate,  and  a  special  cummer  of  my  ain 
maybe  twenty  years  syne." 

**  She  cannot  be  the  wench  I  mean,"  said  Father  Eustace ;  "  she  after 
whom  I  inquire  is  scarce  fifteen,  a  black-eyed  girl — you  may  have  seen  her 
at  the  kirk." 

"  Your  reverence  must  be  in  the  right ;  and  she  is  my  cummer's  niece, 
doubtless,  that  you  are  pleased  to  speak  of:  but  I  thank  God  1  have  always 
been  too  duteous  in  attention  to  the  mass,  to  know  whether  young  wenches 
have  black  eyes  or  green  ones." 

The  good  father  had  so  much  of  the  world  about  him,  that  he  was  unable 
to  avoid  smiling,  when  the  dame  boasted  her  absolute  resistance  to  a  tempt- 
ation, which  was  not  quite  so  liable  to  beset  her  as  those  of  the  other  sex. 

"  Perhaps,  theii,"  he  said,  "  you  know  her  usual  dress,  Dame  Glendin- 
ning?" 

**  Ay,  ay,  father,"  answered  the  dame  readily  enough,  "  a  white  kirtle  the 
wench  wears,  to  hide  the  dust  of  the  mill,  no  doubt — and  a  blue  hood,  that 
might  weel  be  spared,  for  pridefulness." 

'*  Then,  may  it  not  be  she,"  said  the  father,  "  who  has  brought  back  this 
book,  and  stepped  out  of  the  way  when  the  children  came  near  her  t" 

The  dame  paused  —  was  unwilling  to  combat  the  solution  suggestod  by 
the  monk  —  but  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  the  lass  of  the  mul  shonl^l 
oome  so  figur  from  home  into  so  wild  a  corner  merely  to  leave  an  old  book 
with  three  children,  from  whose  observation  she  wished  to  corner  U  Hi  rsell 
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AboTe  all,  she  eoald  not  nndentand  whj,  sinoe  §he  bad  a<s<]afunteikv«fl  in 
the  family,  and  since  the  Dame  Glendinning  had  always  paid  her  malturt 
and  knaTeship  dal  j,  the  said  lass  of  the  mill  had  not  oome  in  to  rest  herwlf 
and  eat  a  morsel,  and  tell  her  the  current  news  of  the  water. 

These  very  objections  satisfied  the  monk  that  his  conjectures  were  r'lght. 
"  Dame,"  he  said,  "  you  must  be  cautious  in  what  you  saT.  This  is  as 
instance  —  I  would  it  were  the  sole  one  —  of  yie  power  of  the  Enemy  i» 
these  days.    The -matter  must  be  sifted  with  a  curious  and  a  careful  hand/' 

*'  Indeed,"  said  Elspeth,  trying  to  catch  and  chime  in  with  the  ideas  of 
the  Sub-Prior,  "  I  have  often  thought  the  miller's  folk  at  the  MonasteryHBill 
were  far  over  careless  in  sifting  our  melder,  and  in  bolting  it  too  —  sonM 
folk  say  they  will  not  stick  at  whiles  to  put  in  a  handful  of  ashes  amongst 
Christian  folk's  corn-meal." 

"  That  shall  be  looked  after  also,  dame,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  not  displeased 
to  see  that  the  good  old  woman  went  off  on  a  false  scent ;  **  and  now,  bf 
your  leave,  I  will  see  this  lady — do  you  go  before,  and  prepare  her  to  see 


me." 


Dame  Glendinning  left  the  lower  apartment  accordingly,  which  the  monk 
paced  in  anxious  reflection,  considering  how  he  might  best  discharge,  with 
Dumanity  as  well  as  with  effect,  the  important  duty  imposed  on  him.  He 
resolved  to  approach  the  bedside  of  the  sick  person  with  reprimands,  miti* 
gated  only  b^  a  feeling  for  her  weak  condition — he  determined,  in  case  of  her 
reply,  to  which  late  examples  of  hardened  heretics  might  encourage  her,  to  be 
prepared  with  answers  to  the  customary  scruples.  High  fraught,  also,  with 
seal  against  her  unauthorized  intrusion  into  the  priestly  function,  by  study 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  he  imagined  to  himself  the  answers  which  one  of 
the  modem  school  of  heresy  might  return  to  him  — the  victorious  refutation 
which  should  lay  the  disputant  prostrate  at  the  Confessor's  mercy  —  and  the 
healing,  yet  awful  exhortation,  which,  under  pain  of  refusing  the  last  con- 
solations of  religion,  he  designed  to  make  to  the  penitent,  conjuring  her,  as 
she  loved  her  own  soul's  welfare,  to  disclose  to  him  what  she  knew  of  the 
dark  mystery  of  iniquity,  by  which  heresies  were  introduced  into  the  moet 
secluded  spots  of  the  very  patrimony  of  the  Church  herself*—  what  agents 
they  had  who  could  thus  glide,  as  it  were  unseen,  from  place  to  place,  bring 
hack  the  volume  which  the  Church  had  interdicted  to  the  spots  from  which 
it  had  been  removed  under  her  express  auspices ;  and,  who,  by  encouraging 
the  daring  and  profane  thirst  after  knowledge  forbidden  and  useless  to  the 
laity,  had  encouraged  the  fisher  of  souls  to  use  with  effect  his  old  bait  of 
ambition  and  vain-glory. 

Much  of  this  premeditated  disputation  escaped  the  good  father,  when 
Elspeth  returned,  her  tears  flowing  fiuter  than  ner  apron  could  dry  them, 
ana  made  him  a  signal  to  follow  her.  **  How,"  said  the  monk,  **  is  she  then 
so  near  her  end  ?  —  nay,  the  Church  must  not  break  or  bruise,  when  comfort 
is  yet  possible ;"  and  forgetting  his  polemics,  the  good  Sub-Prior  hastened 
to  the  little  apartment,  where,  on  the  wretched  bed  which  she  had  occupied 
since  her  misfortunes  had  driven  her  to  the  Tower  of  Qlendearg,  the  widow 
of  Walter  Avenel  had  rendered  up  her  spirit  to  her  Creator.  "  My  God  l** 
said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  and  has  my  unfortunate  dallving  suffered  her  to  depart 
without  the  Church's  consolation  I  Look  to  her,  dame,"  he  exclaimed,  with 
te^r  impatience;  *'is  there  not  yet  a  sparkle  of  the  life  left?  — may  she 
not  be  recalled  —  recalled  but  for  a  moment? — Oh  I  would  that  she  could 
express,  but  by  the  most  imperfect  word  —  but  by  the  most  feeble  motion, 
ber  acquiescence  in  the  needful  task  of  penitential  prayer  1  —  Does  she  not 
breathe  ?  —  Art  thou  sure  she  doth  not  ?" 

"  She  will  never  breathe  more,"  said  the  matron.  "  Oh  1  the  poor  fathei^ 
toss  girl—- now  motherless  also  —  Oh,  the  kind  companion  I  have  had  these 
inoy  rears,  whom  I  shall  never  see  again  1  But  sne  is  in  heaven  for  oe^ 
if  ever  woman  went  there ;  for  a  woman  of  better  life——" 
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**  Wo  to  me,"  taid  the  good  monk,  "  if  indeed  she  went  not  hence  in  good 
Msnrance  —  wo  to  the  reckless  shepherd,  who  suffered  the  wolf  to  carr^  m 
choice  one  from  the  flock,  while  he  busied  himself  with  trimming  his  shng 
and  his  staff  to  give  the  monster  battle  I  Oh  I  if  in  the  long  Hereafter, 
aught  but  weal  should  that  poor  spirit  share,  what  has  my  delay  cost? — ^th« 
Talue  of  an  immortal  soul  I" 

He  then  approached  the  Jjody,  full  of  the  deep  remorse  natural  to  a  good 
man  of  his  persuasion,  who  devoutly  believed  the  doctrines  of  the  Gatholie 
Church.  *'  Ay,"  said  he,  gazing  on  the  pallid  corpse,  from  which  the  spirit 
had  parted  so  placidly  as  to  leave  a  smile  upon  the  thin  blue  lips,  which  had 
been  so  long  wasted  by  decay  that  they  had  parted  with  the  last  breath  of 
animation  without  the  slightest  convulsive  tremor — "Ay,"  said  Father 
Eustace,  "  there  lies  the  faded  tree,  and,  as  it  fell,  so  it  lies-lawful  thou^t 
for  me,  should  my  neglect  have  left  it  to  descend  in  an  evil  direction  1"  He 
then  again  and  again  conjured  Dame  Glendinning  to  tell  him  what  she  knew 
of  the  demeanour  and  ordinary  walk  of  the  deceased. 

All  tended  to  the  hieh  honour  of  the  deceased  lady ;  for  her  companioD, 
who  admired  her  sumcientlj  while  alive,  notwithstanding  some  trifling 
points  of  jealousy,  now  idolized  her  after  her  death,  and  could  think  of  no 
attribute  of  praise  with  which  she  did  not  adorn  her  memory. 

Indeed,  the  Lady  of  Avenel,  however  she  might  privately  doubt  some  of 
the  doctrines  announced  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  although  she  had 
probably  tacitli^  appealed  from  that  corrupted  system  of  Christianity  to  the 
volume  on  which  Christianity  itself  is  founded,  had  nevertheless  been 
regular  in  her  attendance  on  the  worship  of  the  Church,  not,  perhaps,  ex* 
tending  her  scruples  so  far  as  to  break  off  communion.  Such  indeed  was 
the  first  sentiment  of  the  earlier  reformers,  who  seemed  to  have  studied,  for 
a  time  at  least,  to  avoid  a  schism,  until  the  violence  of  the  Pope  rendered  it 
inevitable. 

Father  Eustace,  on  the  present  occasion,  listened  with  eagerness  to  every- 
thing which  could  lead  to  assure  him  of  the  lady's  orthodoxy  in  the  mam 
points  of  belief;  for  his  conscience  reproached  him  sorely,  that,  instead  of 
protracting  conversation  with  the  Dame  of  Glendearg,  he  had  not  instantly 
oastened  where  his  presence  was  so  necessary.  **  If,"  he  said,  addressinc 
the  dead  body,  "  thou  art  yet  free  f<om  the  utmost  penalty  due  to  the  foV 
lowers  of  false  doctrine— if  thou  dost  but  suffer  for  a  time,  to  expiate  faults 
done  in  the  body,  but  partaking  of  mortal  frailty  more  than  of  deadly  sin, 
fear  not  that  thy  abode  shall  be  long  in  the  |ienal  regions  to  which  thou 
mayest  be  doomed — if  vigils — if  masses — if  penance— if  maceration  of  my 
body,  till  it  resembles  that  extenuated  form  which  the  soul  hath  abandoned, 
may  assure  thy  deliverance.  The  Holy  Church — ^the  godly  foundation — our 
blessed  Patroness  herself,  shall  intercede  for  one  whose  errors  were  counter- 
balanced by  so  many  virtues. — ^Leave  me,  dame— here,  and  by  her  bed-side, 
will  t  perform  those  duties  which  this  piteous  case  demands  1" 

ElsvNBth  left  the  monk,  who  employed  himself  in  fervent  and  sincere, 
thcisgn  erroneous  prayers,  for  the  weal  of  the  departed  snirit.  For  an  hour 
he  remained  in  the  apartment  of  death,  and  then  returnea  te  the  hall,  where 
be  found  the  still  weeping  friend  of  the  deceased. 

But  it  would  be  ii^ustice  to  Mrs.  Glendinning's  hospitality,  if  we  suppose 
her  to  have  been  weeping  during  this  long  interval,  or  rather  if  we  suppose 
ber  so  entirely  absorbed  by  the  tribute  of  sorrow  which  she  paid  frankly 
and  plentifully  to  her  deceased  friend,  as  to  be  incapable  of  attending  to  tfaie 
righto  of  hospitality  due  to  the  holy  visiter — ^who  was  confessor  at  once,  and 
Sub-Prior — mighty  in  all  religious  and  secular  considerations,  so  far  as  the 
fassals  of  the  Monastery  were  interested. 

Her  barley-bread  had  been  toasted  —  her  choicest  cask  of  home-brewed 
ale  had  been  broached  —  her  best  butter  had  been  placed  on  the  hall  table, 
along  with  her  most  savoury  ham,  and  her  choicest  cheeee,  ere  she  aba  a 
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Acned  herself  to  the  extremity  of  sorrow ;  and  it  was  not  till  she  h»6 
•rraDged  her  little  repast  neauy  on  the  board,  that  she  sat  down  in  the 
chimnej  corner,  threw  her  checked  apron  over  her  head,  and  gave  wa^  to 
the  current  of  tears  and  sobs.  In  this  there  was  no  grimace  or  affectation. 
The  good  dame  held  the  honours  of  her  bouse  to  be  as  essential  a  duty, 
especially  when  a  monk  was  her  visitant,  as  any  other  pressing  call  upon  her 
conscience ;  nor  until  these  were  suitably  attended  to  did  she  And  herself  at 
liberty  to  indulge  her  sorrow  for  her  departed  friend. 

When  she  was  conscious  of  the  Sufa^Prior's  presence,  she  rose  with  the 
same  attention  to  his  reception  ;  but  he  declined  all  the  offers  of  hospitality 
with  which  she  endeavoured  to  tempt  him.    Not  her  batter,  as  yellow  as 

fold,  and  the  best,  she  assured  him,  that  was  made  in  the  patrimonj^  of  Sl 
fary  —  not  the  barley  scones,  which  "the  departed  saint,  Qod  sain  herl 
nsed  to  say  were  so  good"  —  not  the  ale,  nor  any  other  cates  which  poor 
filspeth's  stores  afforded,  could  prevail  on  the  Sub-Prior  to  break  his  fast. 

"This  day,''  he  said,  "I  must  not  taste  food  until  the  sun  go  down, 
happy  if,  in  so  doing,  I  can  expiate  my  own  negligence  —  happier  still,  if 
my  sufferings  of  this  trifling  nature,  undertaken  in  pure  faitn  and  single- 
ness of  heart,  may  benefit  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  i  et,  dame,"  he  added, 
I  may  not  so  far  forget  the  living  in  my  cares  for  the  dead,  as  to  leave  behind 
me  that  book,  which  is  to  the  ignorant  what,  to  our  first  parents,  the  tree  of 
Knowledge  of  Good  and  £vil  unhappily  proved— excellent  indeed  in  itself, 
but  fatal  because  used  by  those  to  whom  it  is  prohibited." 

"Ob,  blithely,  reverend  father,"  said  the  widow  of  Simon  Olendinning, 
**  will  I  give  yon  the  book,  if  so  be  I  can  while  it  from  the  bairns ;  and 
indeed,  poor  things,  as  the  case  stands  with  them  even  now,  you  might 
take  the  heart  out  of  their  bodies,  and  they  never  find  it  out,  they  are  sae 
begrutten."* 

"  Give  them  this  missal  instead,  good  dame,"  said  the  father,  drawins 
from  his  pocket  one  which  was  curiously  illuminated  with  paintings,  "  and 
I-will  come  myself,  or  send  one  at  a  fitting  time,  and  teach  them  the  mean- 
ing of  these  pictures." 

"  The  bonny  images !"  said  Dame  Glendinning,  foreetting  for  an  instant 
her  grief  in  her  admiration,  '*  and  weel  I  wot,"  added  she,  "  it  is  another 
sort  of  a  book  than  the  poor  Lady  of  Avenel's ;  and  blessed  might  we  have 
been  this  day,  if  your  reverence  had  found  the  way  up  the  glen,  instead  of 
Father  Philip,  though  the  Sacristan  is  a  powerful  man  too,  and  speaks  as 
if  he  woold  ger  the  house  fly  abroad,  save  that  the  walls  are  gey  thick. 
Simon's  forebears  (may  he  and  they  be  blessed  1)  took  care  of  that.'' 

The  monk  ordered  his  mule,  and  was  about  to  take  his  leave ;  and  the  good 
dame  was  still  delaying  him  with  questions  about  the  funeral,  when  a  horse- 
man^ ann^l  and  accoutred,  rode  into  the  little  courtryard  which  surrounded 
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For  nnca  thejr  rode  wnonir  oar  doon 
With  ^plent  on  spanld  and  rnatj  spon. 
There  yrows  no  frnit  into  our  fora; 
Thus  laid  John  U]>K>n-land. 

BAinrATTm  118. 

Thji  Scottish  laws,  which  were  as  wisely  and  judiciously  ma<le  as  the} 
were  carelessly  and  ine%ctually  executed,  had  iu  yain  endeavoured  tc 
restrain  the  dama^  done  to  apiculture,  by  the  chiefs  and  landed  pro- 
prietors retaining  in  their  semce  what  were  called  jack-men,  from  the 
joc/;,  or  doublet  quilted  with  iron  which  they  wore  as  defensive  armour. 
These  military  retainers  conducted  themselves  with  great  insolence  towards 
the  industrious  part  of  the  community — lived  in  a  great  measure  by  plunder, 
and  were  ready  to  execute  any  commands  of  their  master,  however  unl&wfuL 
In  adopting  this  mode  of  life,  men  resigned  the  quiet  hopes  and  rei;nlar 
labours  of  industry,  for  an  unsettled,  precarious,  and  dangerous  trade,  which 
yet  had  such  charms  for  those  once  accustomed  to  it,  that  they  became  in- 
capable of  following  any  other.  Hence  the  complaint  of  John  Upland,  a 
fictitious  character,  representing  a  countryman,  into  whose  mouth  tne  poets 
of  the  day  put  their  general  satires  upon  men  and  manners. 

Tliey  ride  aboat  in  sach  a  rage, 
Bj  lorent,  frith,  and  field, 

With  backler,  bow,  and  brand. 
Lol  where  they  ride  out  rh  rough  the  rye  I 
The  Deyil  mot  save  the  company, 

Quoth  John  Up-on-land. 

Christie  of  the  Clinthill,  the  horseman  who  now  arrived  at  the  little  Tower 
of  Glendearg,  was  one  of  the  hopeful  company  of  whom  the  poet  complains, 
as  was  indicated  by  his  '*  splent  on  spauld,"  (iron-plates  on  his  shoulder,) 
his  rusted  spurs,  and  his  long  lance.  An  iron  skull-cap,  none  of  the 
brightest,  bore  for  distinction  a  sprig  of  the  holly,  which  was  Avenel's 
badge.  A  long  two-edged  straight  sword,  having  a  handle  made  of  polished 
oak,  hung  down  by  his  side.  The  meagre  condition  of  his  horse,  and  the 
wild  and  emaciated  look  of  the  rider,  showed  their  occupation  could  not  be 
accounted  an  easy  or  a  thriving  one.  He  saluted  Dame  Glendinning  with 
little  courtesy,  and  the  monk  with  less ;  for  the  growing  disrespect  to  the 
religious  orders  had  not  failed  to  extend  itself  among  a  class  of  men  of  such 
disorderly  habits,  although  it  may  be  supposed  they  were  tolerably  indiffer- 
ent alike  to  the  new  or  the  ancient  doctrines. 

*'  So,  our  lady  is  dead,  Dame  Glendinning  V  said  the  jack-man ;  "  my 
master  has  sent  you  even  now  a  fat  bullock  for  her  mart — it  may  serve  for 
her  funeral.  I  have  left  him  in  the  upper  cleugh,  as  he  is  somewhat  ken- 
speckle,*  and  is  marked  both  with  cut  and  birn — the  sooner  the  skin  is  off, 
and  be  is  in  saultfat,  the  less  like  you  are  to  have  trouble — you  understand 
me?  Iict  me  have  a  peck  of  corn  for  my  horse,  and  beef  and  beer  for 
myself,  for  I  must  go  on  to  the  Monastery — though  I  think  this  monk  here 
might  do  mine  errand." 

"  Thine  errand,  rude  man  1"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  knitting  his  brows 

"  For  God's  sake  I"  cried  poor  Dame  Glendinning,  terrified  at  the  idea  of 
a  quarrel  between  them,  —  "O  Christie  I  —  it  is  the  Sub-Prior  — O  reverend 
sir,  it  is  Christie  of  the  Clinthill,  the  laird's  chief  jack-man ;  ye  know  that 
little  havings  can  be  expected  from  the  like  o'  them." 

"Are  you  a  retainer  of  the  Laird  of  Avenel?"  said  the  monk,  admires  ling 

*  JTcMiMcMe— that  which  ia  easily  ntiOgmw^  by  th«  ev«. 
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himself  to  the  horseman,  "  and  do  yon  speak  thas  rndelT  to  a  brother  of 
Saint  Mary's,  to  whom  thy  master  is  so  mach  beholden  ?" 

"  He  means  to  be  yet  more  beholden  to  y(«ar  house,  Sir  Monk,"  answered 
the  fellow ;  "  fur  hearing  his  sister-in-law,  the  widow  of  Walter  of  Avonel, 
was  on  her  death-bed,  he  sent  me  to  say  to  the  Father  Abbot  and  the  bre- 
thren, that  he  will  hold  the  funeral-feast  at  their  conrent,  and  inrites  htm 
self  thereto,  with  a  score  of  horse  and  some  friends,  and  to  abide  there  for 
three  days  and  three  nights,  —  having  horse-meat  and  men Vmeat<«t  the 
charge  of  the  community ;  of  which  his  intention  be  sends  due  notice,  that 
fitting  preparation  may  be  timeously  made." 

"  Friend,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  **  believe  not  that  I  will  do  to  the  Father 
Abbot  the  indignity  of  delivering  such  an  errand.— Tbink'st  thou  the  goods 
of  the  church  were  bestowed  upon  her  by  holy  princes  and  pious  nobles, 
DOW  dead  and  ^ne,  to  be  consumed  in  revelry  by  every  profligate  layman 
who  numbers  m  his  train  more  followers  than  he  can  support  by  honest 
means,  or  by  his  own  incomings  t  Tell  thy  master,  from  the  Sub-Frior  of 
Saint  Mary  8,  that  the  Primate  hath  issued  his  commands  to  us  that  we 
submit  no  longer  to  this  compulsory  exaction  of  hospitality  on  slight  or 
false  pretences.  Our  lands  and  goods  were  given  to  relieve  pilgrims  and 
pious  persons,  not  to  feast  bands  of  rude  soldiers." 

"  This  to  me  I"  said  the  anzry  spearman.  "  this  to  me  and  to  my  master 
—  Look  to  yourself  then.  Sir  Fricpt,  and  try  if  Ave  and  Credo  will  keep 
bullocks  from  wanderine,  and  hay-stacks  from  burning." 

"  Dost  thoa  menace  tne  Holy  Church's  patrimony  with  waste  and  fire- 
raising,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  and  that  in  the  face  of  the  sun  f  I  call  on 
all  who  hear  me  to  bear  witness  to  the  words  this  ruifian  has  spoken.  Re- 
member how  the  Lord  James  drowned  such  as  you  by  scores  m  the  black 
pool  at  Jeddart. — To  him  and  to  the  Primate  will  I  complain."  The  soldier 
shifted  the  position  of  his  lance,  and  brought  it  down  to  a  level  with  the 
monk's  body. 

Dame  Glendinning  began  to  shriek  for  assistance.  "  Tibb  Tackct  I  Mar- 
tin !  where  be  ye  all  ?  —  Christie,  for  the  love  of  God,  consider  be  is  a  man 
of  Holy  Kirk  V' 

**  I  care  not  for  his  spear,"  said  the  Sub-Prior ;  'Mf  I  am  slain  in  defend- 
ing the  rights  and  privileges  of  my  community,  the  Primate  will  know  how 
to  take  vengeance. 

"Let  him  look  to  himself,"  said  Christie,  but  at  the  same  time  depositing 
his  lance  against  the  wall  of  the  tower ;  "  if  the  Fife  men  cpoke  true  who 
came  hither  with  the  Governor  in  the  last  raid,  Norman  Leslie  has  him  at 
fend,  and  is  like  to  set  him  hard.  We  know  Norman  a  true  bloodhound, 
who  will  never  quit  the  slot.  But  I  had  no  design  to  offend  tho  holy  father," 
he  added,  thinking  perhaps  he  had  gone  a  little  too  far ;  "  I  ain  a  rude  man, 
bred  to  lance  and  stirrup,  and  not  used  to  deal  with  book-learned  men  and 
priests ;  and  I  am  willing  to  ask  his  forgiveness  —  and  his  blessing,  if  I  have 
said  aught  amiss." 

"For  God's  sake !  your  reverence,"  said  the  widow 'of  Glendearg  apart  to 
the  Sub-Prior,  "  bestow  on  him  your  forgiveness  —  how  shall  we  poor  folk 
sleep  in  security  in  the  dark  nights,  if  the  convent  is  at  feud  with  such  men 
as  he  is"" 

"  Tou  are  right,  dame,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  **  your  safety  should,  and 
mast  be,  in  the  first  instance  consulted.  —  Soldier,  I  forgive  thee,  and  may 
v)od  bless  thee  and  send  thee  honesty." 

Christie  of  the  Clinthill  made  an  unwilling  inclination  with  his  head,  and 
mattered  apart,  "  that  is  as  much  ^s  to  say,  God  send  thee  starvation.  But 
now  to  my  master's  demand,  Sir  Priest?    What  answer  am  I  to  return?"  ' 

"That  tlie  body  of  the  widow  of  Walter  of  Avenel,"  answered  the  Fathe^ 
"  shall  bo  interred  as  becomes  her  rank,  and  in  the  tomb  of  her  valiant 
husband      For  your  master's  proffered  visit  of  three  days,  with  such  a  cc^m 
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nan  J  8ud  retinue,  I  have  no  authority  to  reply  to  it';  you  must  intimaie  joor 
Chief 'ij  purpose  to  the  Reverend  Lord  Abbot.'' 

"  That  will  cost  me  a  f$irther  ride/'  said  the  man,  "  but  it  is  all  in  the  day^t 
work.  —  IIow  now,  my  lad/'  said  he  to  Halbert,  who  was  handling  the  Ions 
lance  which  he  had  laid  aside ;  **  how  do  you  like  such  a  plaything?  —  will 
you  so  with  me  and  be  a  moss-trooper  7" 

**  The  Saints  in  their  mercy  forbid  1"  said  the  poor  mother ;  and  then, 
afraid^  of  having  displeased  Christie  by  the  vivacity  of  her  exclamation,  she 
followed  it  up  by  explaining,  that  since  Simon's  death  she  could  not  look  on 
a  spear  or  a  bow,  or  any  implement  of  destruction  without  trembling. 

''  Pshaw  1"  answered  Christie,  **  thou  shouldst  take  another  husband,  dame, 
and  drive  such  follies  out  of  thy  thoughts  —  what  sayst  thou  to  such  a  strap- 
ping lad  as  I?  Why,  this  old  tower  of  thine  is  fensible  enough,  and  there 
is  no  want  of  cleucns,  and  crags,  and  bogs,  and  thickets,  it  one  was  set 
hard ;  a  man  might  bide  here  and  keep  his  half-score  of  lads,  and  as  many 
geldings,  and  live  on  what  he  could  lay  his  hand  on,  and  be  kind  to  thee, 
old  wench." 

"Alas!  Master  Christie,''  said  the  matron,  "that  you  should  talk  to  a 
lone  woman  in  such  a  fashion,  and  death  in  the  house  besides  1" 

"  Lune  woman  I  —  why,  that  is  the  very  reason  thou  shouldst  take  a  mate. 
Thy  old  friend  is  dead,  why,  good  —  choose  thou- another  of  somewhat 
tougher  frame,  and  that  will  not  die  of  the  pip  like  a  young  chicken.  — 
Better  still  —  Come,  dame,  let  me  have  something  to  eat,  and  we  will  talk 
more  of  this." 

Dame  Elspeth,  though  she  well  knew  the  character  of  the  man,  whom  in 
fact  she  both  disliked  and  feared,  could  not  help  simpering  at  the  personal 
address  which  he  thought  proper  to  make  to  her.  She  whispered  to  the 
Sub-Prior,  "ony  thing  just  to  keep  him  quiet,"  and  went  into  the  tower  tc 
set  before  the  soldier  the  food  he  desired,  trusting  betwixt  sood  cheer  and 
the  power  of  her  own  charms,  to  keep  Christie  of  the  Chnthill  so  well 
amused,  that  the  altercation  betwixt  him  and  the  holy  father  should  not 
be  renewed. 

The  Sub-Prior  was  equally  unwilling  to  hazard  any  unnecessary  rupture 
between  the  community  and  such  a  person  as  Julian  of  Avenel.  He  was 
sensible  that  moderation,  as  well  as  firmness,  was  necessary  to  support  the 
tottering  cause  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  that,  contrary  to  former  times, 
the  quarrels  betwixt  the  clergy  and  laity  had,  in  the  present,  usually 
terminated  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  avoid 
farther  strife  by  withdrawmg,  but  failed  not,  in  the  first  place,  to  possess 
himself  of  the  volume  which  the  Sacristan  carried  off  the  evening  before, 
and  which  had  been  returned  to  the  glen  in  such  a  marvellous  manner. 

Edward,  the  younger  of  Dame  Elspeth's  bovs,  made  great  objections  to 
the  book's  being  removed,  in  which  Mary  would  probably  have  joihed,  but 
that  she  was  now  in  her  little  sleeping-chamber  with  Tibb,  who  was  exerting 
her  simple  skill  to  console  the  young  lady  for  her  mother's  death.  But  the 
younger  Glendinning  stood  up  in  defence  of  her  property,  and,  with  a  posi- 
tiveness  which  had  mtherto  made  no  part  of  his  cnaracter,  declared,  that 
now  the  kind  lady  was  dead,  the  book  was  Mary's,  and  no  one  but  Mary 
should  have  it. 

"  But  if  it  is  not  a  fit  book  for  Mary  to  read,  my  dear  boy,"  said  the 
father,  gently,  **  you  would  not  wish  it  to  remain  with  her  ?" 

**  The  lady  read  it,"  answered  the  young  champion  of  property ;  "  and  so 
jt  could  not  be  wrong  —  it  shall  not  be  taken  away.  —  I  wonder  where  Ual- 
l)ert  is  ?  —  listening  to  the  bravading  tales  of  gay  Christie,  I  reckon,  —  he  is 
always  wishing  for  fighting,  and  now  he  is  out  of  the  way." 

"  Why,  Edward,  you  would  not  fight  with  me,  who  am  both  a  priest  and 
■n  old  man  ?" 

**  If  you  were  as  fcpod  a  priest  as  the  Pope,"  said  the  boy,  *  ard  as  old  at 
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(be  bills  to  boot,  you  sball  not  oarrj  swaj  Mary's  book  without  hsr  laMVw 
I  will  do  battle  for  it." 

'*  But  see  you,  my  loye,"  said  the  monk,  amused  with  the  resolute  frientf 
ship  manifested  by  the  boy,  **  I  do  not  take  it ;  1  only  borrow  it ;  and  1  leav* 
in  Its  place  my  own  gay  missal,  as  a  pledge  1  will  bring  it  again." 

Edward  opened  the  missal  with  eager  curiosity,  and  glanced  at  the  piu 
tares  with  which  it  was  illustrated.  "Saint  George  and  the  dragon  — 
Halbert  will  like  that ;  and  Saint  Michael  brandishing  his  sword  over  tb« 
head  of  the  Wicked  One  —  and  that  will  do  for  Halbert  too.  And  see  the 
Saint  John  leading  his  lamb  in  the  wilderness,  with  his  little  cross  made  of 
reeds,  and  his  scrip  and  staff —  that  shall  be  my  favourite ;  and  where  shall 
we  find  one  for  poor  Mary?  —  here  is  a  beautiful  woman  weeping  and 
lamenting  herself." 

"  This  18  Saint  Mary  Magdalen  repenting  of  her  sins,  my  dear  boy/'  said 
the  father. 

"  That  will  not  suit  our  Mary ;  for  she  commits  no  faults,  and  is  nsTer 
angry  with  us,  but  when  we  do  something  wrone." 

"  Then,"  said  the  father,  **  I  will  show  you  a  Mar^,  who  will  protect  her 
and  you,  and  all  good  children.  See  how  fairly  she  is  represented,  with  her 
gown  covered  with  golden  stars." 

The  boy  was  lost  in  wonder  at  the  portrait  of  the  Virgin,  which  the  Sul^ 
Prior  turned  up  to  him. 

"  This,"  he  said,  **  is  really  like  our  sweet  Mary ;  and  I  think  I  will  let 
vou  take  away  the  black  book,  that  has  no  such  goodly  shows  in  it,  and 
leave  this  for  Mary  instead.  But  you  must  promise  to  bring  back  the  book, 
good  father —  for  now  I  think  upon  it,  Mary  may  like  that  best  which  was 
her  mother's." 

"  I  will  certainly  return,"  said  the  monk,  evading  his  answer,  *'  and  per* 
haps  I  may  teach  you  to  write  and  read  such  beautiful  letters  as  you  see 
there  written,  and  to  paint  them  blue,  green,  and  yellow,  and  to  blason  them 
with  gold." 

"  Ay,  and  to  make  such  figures  as  these  blessed  Saints,  and  especially 
these  two  Marys  ?"  said  the  boy. 

"  With  their  blessing,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  **  I  can  teach  you  that  art  too, 
60  far  as  I  am  myself  capable  of  showing,  and  you  of  learning  it." 

"  Then,"  said  £dward,  ''  will  I  paint  Mary's  picture — and  remember  yon 
are  to  bring  back  the  black  book ;  that  you  must  promise  me." 

The  Sub-Prior,  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  boj  s  pertinacity,  and  to  set 
forward  on  his  return  to  the  convent,  without  having  any  further  interview 
with  Christie  the  galloper,  answered  by  giving  the  promise  Edward  re- 
quired, mounted  his  mule,  and  set  forth  on  his  return  homeward. 

The  November  day  was  well  spent  ere  the  Sub-Prior  resumed  his  journey ; 
for  the  difficulty  of  the  road,  and  the  various  delays  which  he  had  met  with 
at  the  tower,  had  detained  him  longer  than  he  proposed.  A  chill  easterly 
wind  was  sighing  among  the  withered  leaves,  and  stripping  them  from  the 
hold  they  had  yet  retained  on  the  parent  trees. 

"Even  so,"  said  the  monk,  *'our  prospects  in  this  vale  of  time  grow 
more  disconsolate  as  the  stream  of  years  passes  on.  Little  have  I  gained 
by  my  journey,  saving  the  certainty  that  heresy  is  busy  among  us  with 
more  than  his  uHuai  activity,  and  that  the  spirit  of  insulting  religious 
orders,  and  plundering  the  Church's  property,  so  general  in  the  eastern 
districts  of  Scotland,  has  now  come  nearer  home." 

The  tread  of  a  horse  which  came  up  behind  him,  interrupted  his  reverie. 
Slid  he  soon  saw  he  was  mounted  b}  the  same  wild  rider  whom  he  had  lefk 
st  the  tower. 

"  Oood  even,  my  son,  and  benedicite,"  said  the  Sub-Prior  as  he  passed ; 
but  the  rude  c^oldier  scarce  acknowledged  the  greeting,  by  l>endlng  his 
head ;  and  fashing  the  spurs  into  his  horse,  went  on  at  a  pace  which  soon 
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left  the  monk  and  his  mule  far  behind.  And  there,  thoaght  the  Sab-Prior, 
goes  another  plague  of  the  times  —  a  fellow  whose  birth  desigDed  him  te 
cultivate  the  earth,  but  who  is  perverted  by  the  unhallowed  and  unehristinu 
divisions  of  the  country,  into  a  daring  and  dissolute  robber.  The  barons 
of  Scotland  are  now  turned  masterful  thieves  and  ruffians,  oppressing  the 
poor  by  violence,  and  wasting  the  Church,  by  extorting  free-quarters  from 
abbeys  and  priories,  without  either  shame  or  reason.  I  fear  me  I  shall  be 
too  late  to  counsel  the  Abbot  to  make  a  stand  against  these  daring  somers* 
—  I  must  make  haste."  He  struck  his  mule  with  his  ridine  wand  accord* 
ingly ;  but,  instead  of  mending  her  pace,  the  animal  suddenly  started  from 
the  path,  and  the  rider's  utmost  efforts  could  not  force  her  forward. 

**  Art  thou,  too,  infected  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  V*  said  the  Sub- 
Prior  ;  "  thou  wert  wont  to  be  ready  and  serviceable,  and  art  now  as  restive 
ar  any  wild  jack-man  or  stubborn  heretic  of  them  all." 

While  he  was  contending  with  the  startled  animal,  a  voice,  like  that  of  a 
f(  *nale,  chanted  in  his  ear,  or  at  least  very  close  to  it, 

• 

"Good  evenins.  Sir  Priest,  and  so  late  as  you  ride, 
With  vour  mule  wn  fair,  and  your  mantle  no  wide ; 
Bnt  ride  you  throuKh  valley,  or  ride  you  u'er  hill. 
There  is  one  that  has  warrant  to  wait  on  you  stilL 
Back,  bank. 
The  volume  black! 
I  have  a  warrant  to  oarry  it  back." 

Che  Sub-Prior  looked  around,  but  neither  bush  nor  brake  was  near  which 
CO  lid  conceal  an  ambushed  songstress.  **  May  Our  Lady  have  mercy  on 
mnl"  he  said;  **I  trust  my  senses  have  not  forsaken  mo  —  yet  how  my 
thoughts  should  arrange  themselves  into  rhymes  which  I  despise,  and  music 
wliich  I  care  not  for,  or  why  there  should  be  the  sound  of  a  female  voice  in 
ears,  in  which  its  melody  has  been  so  long  indifferent,  baffles  my  compre- 
hension, and  almost  realizes  the  vision  of  Philip  the  Sacristan.  Come, 
good  mule,  betake  thee  to  the  path,  and  let  us  hence  while  our  judgment 
serves  us." 

But  the  mule  stood  as  if  it  had  been  rooted  to  the  spot,  backed  from  the 
point  to  which  it  was  pressed  by  its  rider,  and  by  her  ears  laid  close  into 
ner  neck,  and  her  eyes  almost  starting  from  their  sockets,  testified  that  she 
was  under  great  terror. 

While  the  Sub-Prior,  by  alternate  threats  and  soothins,  endeavoured  to 
reclaim  the  wayward  animal  to  her  duty,  the  wild  musical  voice  was  again 
heard  .close,  beside  him. 

''What,  ho!  Sub-Prior,  and  came  you  bnt  bere 
To  conjure  a  b<Nik  from  a  dead  woman's  bierT 
Sain  vou,  and  save  you.  be  wary  and  wise. 
Ride  back  with  ilie  biMik.  or  you'll  pay  for  your  priie. 

Back,  bank. 

I'here's  death  in  the  track  1 
In  the  name  of  my  master  I  bid  thee  bear  back.** 

''In  the  name  of  mt  Master/'  said  the  astonished  monk,  **that  name 
before  which  all  things  created  tremble,  I  conjure  thee  to  say  what  thou  art 
that  hauntest  me  thus  V* 

The  same  voice  replied, 

"That  which  is  neither  ill  nor  well. 
That  which  Itelongs  not  to  Heaven  nor  to  heli, 
A  wreath  of  the  mist,  a  bubble  of  the  stream, 
'Twist  a  waking  thouftit  and  a  sleepinf  dnam; 

A  form  that  men  spy 

With  the  half-shut  eye. 
In  the  beams  of  tbe  setiinfr  sun,  am  L" 

"  This  is  more  than  simple  fantasy,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  rousing  him- 
self;  though,  notwithstanding  the  natural  hardihood  of  his  temper,  the 

*  To  wme^  in  Scotland,  is  to  exact  free  quarters  acrainst  the  will  of  the  laudlord.  It  in  leclared  equiva* 
isnt  in  theft,  by  a  statute  panied  in  the  year  1445.  The  great  chieftains  oppressi-d  the  n..maBlerie8  very 
much  oy  exactions  of  this  nature.  The  community  of  Amrbrothwirk  complained  »(  an  Earl  of  Anna'  \ 
think,  who  was  in  the  regular  habit  of  visiting  them  iioce  a-year,  with  a  traia  a  a  tboasiKMl  b  in«,  %mi 
abiding  till  the  whole  winter  provisions  of  the  convent  were  ezhaoated. 
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MD8itl«  proNence  of  a  sapernfttaral  being  m>  near  him,  failed  not  to  make 
his  bloiNl  run  cold,  and  his  hair  bristle.    **  I  charge  thee,"  he  said  aloud, 
**  })e  thine  errand  what  it  will,  to  depart  and  trouble  me  no  mora  1    Falsa 
vpirit,  thoa  canst  not  appal  any  save  those  who  do  the  work  negligontlj." 
The  voice  immediately  answered : 

Vainly.  Sir  Pnqr.  woaiitat  Um«  bar  aw  nw  riflKt 

Like  the  star  whAO  it  dmota,  I  eao  dart  throiiffc  tiM  ojglit; 

I  «9Ui  danne  <ni  Ibm  torrent  aad  nda  oo  Hm  atr. 

And  tnrel  Um  world  wiUi  tiia  bouay  wflit-maf 

AKatn.  afain. 

At  the  trook  of  tkt  irtMt 
WhoPB  biekafs  lh«  buniie.  I'll  mmi  ikm  agaui.' 


The  road  was  now  apparently  left  open ;  for  the  mule  oolleeied  heraelf, 
and  changed  from  her  posture  of  terror  to  one  which  promiaed  advance, 
although  a  profuse  perspiration,  and  general  trembling  of  the  joints,  in- 
dicated the  bodily  terror  she  had  undergone. 

**  I  used  to  doubt  the  existence  of  Oabalista  and  Roaicruoiana,"  thoucht 
the  Sub-Prior,  **  but,  by  my  Holy  Order,  I  know  no  longer  what  to  say  f— 
My  pulse  beats  temperately  —  my  hand  is  cool  —  I  am  fasting  from  everf • 
thmg  but  sin,  and  possessed  of  my  ordinary  faculties— Kither  some  fiend  is 
permitted  to  bewilder  me,  or  the  tales  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  Paracelsus, 
and  others  who  treat  of  occult  philosophy,  are  not  without  foundation.—- At 
the  crook  of  the  glen  ?  I  could  have  desired  to  avoid  a  second  meeting, 
hot  I  am  on  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  pre- 
vail against  me." 

He  moved  around  accordingly,  but  with  precaution,  and  not  without  fear; 
for  he  neither  knew  the  manner  in  which,  or  the  place  where  hb  journey, 
might  be  next  interrupted  by  his  invisible  attendant.  He  descended  tlie 
glen  without  interruption  for  about  a  mile  farther,  when,  just  at  the  spot 
where  the  brook  approached  the  steep  hill,  with  a  winding  so  abrupt  as  to 
leave  scarcely  room  for  a  horse  to  pass,  the  mule  was  again  visited  with  the 
same  symptoms  of  terror  which  had  before  interrupted  her  course.  Better 
acquainted  than  before  with  the  cause  of  her  restiveness,  the  Priest  em- 
ployed no  effort  to  make  her  proceed,  but  addressed  himself  to  the  object, 
which  he  doubted  not  was  the  same  that  had  formerly  interrupted  him,  in 
the  words  of  solemn  exorcism  prescribed  by  the  Chureh  of  Borne  on  inch 
occasions. 

In  reply  to  his  demand,  the  voice  again  sung  ;— 

'Men  of  food  «n  bold  aa  aaeklaH,* 
Mea  of  rode  are  wild  aod  lecfclaM, 

Lie  thou  srill 

In  the  nook  of  the  hill. 
For  thooe  be  before  thee  tlwt  winh  ttee  ffl." 

While  the  Sab-Prior  listened,  with  his  head  turned  in  the  direction  from 
which 'the  sounds  seemed  to  come,  he  felt  as  if  something  rushed  against 
him ;  and  ere  he  could  discover  the  cause,  he  was  pushed  from  his  saddle 
with  gentle  but  irresistible  foree.  Before  he  reached  the  ground  his  senses 
were  gone,  and  he  lay  long  in  a  state  of  insensibility ;  for  the  sunset  had 
not  ceased  to  gild  the  top  of  the  distant  hill  when  he  fell,  —  and  when  he 
tg^nybecame  conscious  of  existence,  the  pale  moon  was  gleaming  on  the 
huidscape.  He  awakened  in  a  state  of  terror,  from  which,  for  a  few  minutes, 
he  found  it  difficult  to  shake  himself  free.  At  length  he  sate  upon  the  grasti, 
and  became  sensible,  by  repeated  exertion,  that  the  only  personal  injury 
which  he  had  sustained  was  the  numbness  arising  from  extreme  cold.  The 
motion  o^  something  near  him  made  the  blood  again  run  to  his  heart,  and 
by  a  sudden  effort  he  started  up,  and,  looking  around,  saw  to  his  relief  that 
^he  noise  w;is  occasioned  by  the  footsteps  of  nis  own  mole.  The  peaceable 
i^imal  had  remained  quietly  beside  her  master  during  his  trance,  Drowsing 
M  the  grass  which  grew  plentifully  in  that  sequestered  nook. 
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With  souie  exertion  he  collected  himself,  remounted  the  animal,  and  medi« 
tating  upon  his  wild  adventure,  descended  the  glen  till  it«  junction  with  the 
broader  valley  through  which  the  Tweed  winds.  The  drawbridge  was 
readily  dropped  at  his  first  summons ;  and  so  much  had  he  won  upon  the 
heart  of  the  churlish  warden,  that  Peter  appeared  himself  with  a  lantern  to 
show  the  Sub-Prior  his  way  over  the  perilous  |>ass. 

*'  By  my  sooth,  sir,"  he  said,  holding  the  light  up  to  Father  Eustace's 
face,  "  you  look  sorely  travelled  and  deadly  pale — but  a  little  matter  serves 
to  weary  out  you  men  of  the  cell.  I  now  who  speak  to  you — I  have  ridden 
^-before  I  was  perched  up  here  on  this  pillar  betwixt  wind  and  water— it 
may  be  thirty  Scots  miles  before  I  broke  niy  fast,  and  have  had  the  red  of 
a  bramble  rose  in  my  cheek  all  the  while — But  will  you  taste  some  food,  or 
a  cup  of  distilled  waters  ?" 

"  I  may  not,"  said  Father  Eustace,  "  being  under  a  vow ;  but  I  thank  yott 
for  your  kindness,  and  pray  you  to  give  what  I  may  not  accept  to  the  next 
poor  pilgrim  who  comes  hither  pale  and  fainting,  for  so  it  shall  be  the  better 
both  wiSi  him  here,  and  with  you  hereafter." 

"  By  my  faith,  and  I  will  do  so,"  said  Peter  Bridge-Ward,  "  even  for  thy 
sake  —  It  is  strange  now,  how  this  Sub-Prior  gets  round  one's  heart  mora 
than  the  rest  of  these  cowled  gentry,  that  think  of  nothing  but  quaffing  and 
stuffing  1  —  Wife,  I  say  —  wife,  we  will  give  a  cup  of  distilled  waters  and  & 
crust  of  bread  unto  the  next  pilgrim  that  comes  over ;  and  ye  may  keep  for 
the  purpose  the  grunds  of  the  last  greybeard,*  and  the  ill-baked  bannock 
which  tne  bairns  couldna  eat." 

.  While  Peter  issued  these  charitable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prudent  in* 
junctions,  the  Sub-Prior,  whose  mild  interference  had  awakened  the  Bridge* 
Ward  to  such  an  act  of  unwonted  generosity,  was  pacing  onward  to  the 
Monastery.  In  the  way,  he  had  to  commune  with  and  subdue  his  ovm  re- 
bellious heart,  an  enemy,  he  was  sensible,  more  formidable  than  any  which 
the  external  powers  of  Satan  could  place  in  his  way. 

Father  Eustace  had  indeed  strong  temptation  to  suppress  the  extraordi- 
nary incident  which  had  befallen  him,  which  he  was  the  more  reluctant  to 
confess,  because  he  had  passed  so  severe  a  judgment  upon  Father  Philip, 
who,  as  he  was  not  unwilling  to  allow,  had,  on  his  return  from  Glendearg, 
encountered  obstacles  somewhat  similar  to  his  own.  Of  this  the  Sub-Prior 
was  the  more  convinced,  when,  feelingin  his  bosom  for  the  Book  which  ho 
had  brought  off  from  the  Tower  of  Glendearg,  he  found  it  was  amissing, 
which  he  could  only  account  for  by  supposing  it  had  been  stolen  from  him 
during  his  trance. 

"  If  I  confess  this  strange  visitation,"  thought  the  Sub-Prior,  "  I  become 
the  ridicule  of  all  my  brethren  —  I  whom  the  Primate  sent  hither  to  be  a 
watch,  as  it  were,  and  a  check  upon  their  follies.  I.  give  the  Abbot  an  ad- 
vantage over  me  which  I  shall  never  again  recover,  and  Heaven  only  knows 
how  he  may  abuse  it,  in  his  foolish  simplicity,  to  the  dishonour  and  loss  of 
Holy  Kirk.  —  But  then,  if  I  make  not  true  confession  of  my  shame,  with 
what  face  can  I  again  presume  to  admonish  or  restrain  others  ?  —  Avow, 
proud  heart,"  continued  he,  addressing  himself,  **that  the  weal  of  Holy 
Church  interests  thee  less  in  this  matter  than  thine  own  humiliation — Yes, 
Heaven  has  punished  thee  even  in  that  point  in  which  thgu  didst  deem  thy- 
self most  strong,  in  thy  spiritual  pride  and  thy  carnal  wisdom.  Thou  hast 
laughed  at  and  derided  the  inexperience  of  thy  brethren  —  stoop  thyself  in 
turn  to  their  derision  —  tell  what  they  may  not  believe  —  affirm  that  which 
they  will  ascribe  to  idle  fear,  or  perhaps  to  idle  falsehood — sustain  the  dis- 
grace of  a  silly  visionary,  or  a  wilful  deceiver. — Be  it  so,  I  will  do  my  duty, 
and  make  ample  confession  to  my  Superior.  If  the  discharge  if  this  duty 
destroys  my  usefulness  in  this  house,  God  and  Our  Lady  will  st^nd  me  whcr« 
I  can  better  serve  them." 

*  An  old-fiisliioued  name  fur  aii  earthen  jar  for  holdiuff  spirits. 
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There  was  no  little  merit  in  the  resolution  thus  piously  and  generousl/ 
tormed  bj  Father  Eustace.  To  men  of  any  rank  the  esteem  of  their  order 
is  naturally  most  dear ;  but  in  the  mouastio  establishment,  cut  off,  as  tha 
brethren  are,  from  other  objects  of  ambition,  as  well  as  from  all  exterioi 
friendship  and  relationship,  the  place  which  they  hold  in  the  opinion  of  each 
other  is  all  in  all. 

Bat  the  consciousness  how  much  be  should  rejoice  the  Abbot  and  most 
of  the  other  monks  of  Saint  Mary's,  who  were  impatient  of  the  unauthop* 
ized,  yet  irresistible  control,  which  he  was  wont  to  exercise  in  the  affairs  of 
the  conyent,  hj  a  confession  which  would  put  him  in  a  ludicrous,  or  perbapt 
even  in  a  criminal  point  of  view,  could  not  weigh  with  Father  Euataco  in 
comparison  with  the  task  which  his  belief  enjoined. 

As,  strong  in  bis  feeling  of  duty,  he  approached  the  exterior  gate  of  the 
Monastery,  he  was  surprised  to  see  torcnes  gleaming,  and  men  assembled 
around  it,  some  on  horseback,  some  on  foot,  while  several  of  the  monks,  di«^ 
tinguished  through  the  night  by  their  white  scapularies,  were  making  them- 
selves busy  among  the  crowd.  The  Sub-Prior  was  received  with  a  unant> 
mous  shout  of  joy,  which  at  once  made  him  sensible  that  he  had  hunseif 
•been  the  object  of  their  anxiety. 

"  There  he  is  I  there  he  is !  God  be  thanked — ^there  he  is,  hale  and  fearl" 
exclaimed  the  vassals ;  while  the  monks  exclaimed,  '*  I\e  Deum  Imuiamiif— - 
the  blood  of  thy  servants  is  precious  in  thy  sight  1" 

"  What  is  the  matter,  children  ?  what  is  the  matter,  my  brethren  T"  said 
Father  Eustace,  dismounting  at  the  gate. 

"  Nay,  brother,  if  thou  know'st  not,  we  wiU  not  tell  thee  till  thou  art  in 
the  refectory,"  answered  the  monks ;  "  suffice  it  that  the  Lord  Abbot  had 
ordered  these,  our  zealous  and  faithful  vassals,  instantly  to  set  forth  to  guard 
thee  from  imminent  peril  —  Ye  may  ungirth  your  horses,  children,  and  dis- 
miss ;  and  to-morrow,  each  who  was  at  this  rendeivous  may  send  to  the 
convent  kitchen  for  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  roast  beef,  and  a  black-jack  full 
of  double  ale."* 

The  vassals  dispersed  with  joyful  acclamation,  and  the  monks,  with  equal 
jubilee,  conducted  the  Sab-Prior  into  the  re&otory. 
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H«T»  we  itaDd— ^  . 

Wottndleas  and  wall,  may  Heaven's  hifch  name  be  Uea'tf  fart  I 

Am  erat,  ere  treaaoa  cooch'd  a  lanoe  againat  ua. 


No  sooner  was  the  Sub-Prior  hurried  into  the  refectory  by  his  DJoicing 
companions,  than  the  first  person  on  whom  he  fixed  his  eye  proved  to  be 
Christie  of  the  ClinthilL  He  was  seated  in  the  chimney-comer,  fettered 
and  guarded,  his  features  drawn  into  that  air  of  sulky  and  turbid  resolution 
with  which  those  hardened  in  guilt  are  accustomea  to  view  the  approach 
of  punishment.  But  as  the  Sub-Prior  drew  near  to  him,  his  face  assumed 
a  more  wild  and  startled  expression,  while  he  exclaimed — "  The  devil !  the 
ievil  himself,  brings  the  dead  back  upon  the  living  I" 

"  Nay,"  said  a  monk  to  him,  "  say  rather  that  Our  Lady  foils  the  attempts 
df  the  wicked  on  her  faithful  servants — our  dear  brother  lives  and  moves." 

*  It  was  one  of  the  few  reminisoeooes  of  Old  Parr,  or  Henry  Jenkins,  I  forMt  whJdi,  that,  at  aome  oonveal 
ir.  the  veteran's  neighbourhood,  the  community,  beiore  the  dissulotior  wed  to  dole  out  roast-beef  hr  tb« 
JMaiore  of  feet  and  yaids. 

Vol.  V. 
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**  L.YOS  and  moves  1"  said  the  ruffian,  rising  and  shuffling  towards  the 
AaVPrior  as  well  as  his  chains  would  permit ;  "  naj,  then,  I  will  never 
trust  ashen  shaft  and  steel  point  more  —  It  is  even  so/'  he  added,  as  he 
gaiod  on  the  Sub-Prior  with  astonishment ;  **  neither  wem  nor  wound — not 
as  much  as  a  rent  in  his  frock  I'' 

"  And  whence  should  my  wound  have  come  V*  said  Father  Eustace. 

**  From  the  good  lance  that  never  failed  me  before/'  replied  Christie  of  the 
Clinthill. 

^  Heaven  absolve  thee  for  thy  purpose !''  said  the  Sub-Prior ;  *'  wouldst 
thou  have  slain  a  servant  of  the  altar?'' 

"  To  choose  1"  answered  Christie ;  "  the  Fifemen  say,  an  the  whole  pack 
of  ye  were  slain,  there  were  more  lost  at  Flodden/' 

••  Villain  I  art  thou  heretic  as  well  as  murderer?" 

**  Not  I,  by  Saint  Giles,"  replied  the  rider;  **  I  listened  blithely  enough  to 
the  Laird  of  Monance,  when  be  told  me  ye  were  all  cheats  and  knaves ;  but 
when  he  would  have  had  me  go  hear  one  Wiseheart,  a  gospeller  as  they  call 
him,  he  might  as  well  have  persuaded  the  wild  colt  that  had  flung  one  rider 
to  kneel  down  and  help  another  into  the  saddle/' 

"  There  is  some  goodness  about  him  yet,"  said  the  Sacristan  to  the  Abbot, 
who  at  that  moment  entered — **  He  refused  to  hear  a  heretic  preacher/' 

**  The  better  for  him  in  the  next  world,"  answered  the  Abbot.  **  Prepare 
for  death,  my  son,— we  deliver  thee  over  to  the  secular  arm  of  our  bailie, 
for  execution  on  the  Gallow-hill  b^  peep  of  li^ht." 

**  Amen  I"  said  the  ruffian ;  **  'tis  the  end  I  must  have  come  by  sooner  or 
later  —  and  what  care  I  whether  I  feed  the  crows  at  Saint  Mary's  or  at 
Carlisle  ?" 

*'  Let  me  implore  your  reverend  patience  for  an  instant,"  said  the  Sub- 
Prior ;  "  until  1  shall  inauire— " 

"  What  1"  exclaimed  tne  Abbot,  observing  him  for  the  first  time — "  Our 
dear  brother  restored  to  us  when  his  life  was  unhoped  for  1 — nay,  kneel  not 
to  a  sinner  like  me — stand  up — thou  hast  my  blessing.  When  this  villain 
oame  to  the  gate,  accused  by  his  own  evil  conscience,  and  crying  out  he  had 
murdered  thee,  I  thought  that  the  pillar  of  our  main  aisle  had  fallen  —  no 
more  shall  a  life  so  precious  be  exposed  to  such  risks  as  occur  in  this  border 
country ;  no  longer  shall  one  beloved  and  rescued  of  Heaven  hold  so  low  a 
station  in  the  church  as  that  of  a  poor  Sub-Prior — I  will  write  by  express  to 
the  Primate  for  thy  speedy  removal  and  advancement." 

"  Nay,  but  let  me  understand/'  said  the  Sub-Prior ;  **  did  this  soldier  say 
he  had  slain  me  ?" 

**  That  he  had  transfixed  you,"  answered  the  Abbot,  "in  full  career  with 
his  lance  —  but  it  seems  he  had  taken  an  indifferent  aim.  But  no  sooner 
didst  thou  fall  to  the  ground  mortally  gored,  as  he  deemed,  with  his  weapon, 
than  our  blessed  Patroness  appeared  to  him,  as  he  averred " 

'*  I  averred  no  such  thing,"  said  the  prisoner ;  "  I  said  a  woman  in  white 
interrupted  me,  as  I  was  about  to  examine  the  priest's  cassock,  for  they  are 
usually  well  lined — she  had  a  bulrush  in  her  hand,  with  one  touch  of  which 
she  struck  me  from  my  horse,  as  I  might  strike  down  a  child  of  four  years 
old  with  an  iron  mace — and  then,  like  a  singing  fiend  as  she  was,  she  sung 
to  me. 

'I'hank  the  holly-bush 

I'hHt  ncMJs  on  thy  brow; 
Or  with  thi*  slender  rash 

I  had  strangled  thee  now.' 

I  gathered  myself  up  with  fear  and  difficulty,  threw  myself  on  my  horse, 
and  came  hither  like  a  fool  to  eet  myself  hanged  for  a  rogue." 

*•  Thou  seest,  honoured  brother,"  said  the  Abbot  to  the  Sub-Prior,  "  in 
what  favour  thou  art  with  our  blessed  Patroness,  that  she  herself  bec(  m«48 
the  guanlian  of  il:y  paths — Not  since  the  days  of  our  biesried  founder  hath 
•he  shown  such  graca  vc  any  one     All  unworthy  were  we  k>  hoUI  soiritu*) 
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vuperiority  over  thee,  and  we  praj  thee  to  prepare  for  thj  speedj  remoTa* 

to  Aberbrothwick." 

"  Alas  I  my  lord  and  father/'  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  your  words  pierce  mj 
▼ery  soul.  Under  the  seal  of  confession  will  I  presently  tell  thee  why  I 
conceive  myself  rather  the  baffled  sport  of  a  spirit  of  another  sort,  than  th^ 

Erotected  favourite  of  the  heavenly  powers,    but  first  let  me  ask  this  ud 
appy  man  a  (|ue8tion  or  two." 

**  Do  as  ye  list,"  replied  the  Abbot — "  but  jon  shall  not  convince  me  thai 
it  is  fitting  you  remain  in  this  inferior  office  m  the  convent  of  Saint  Mary." 

*'  I  would  ask  of  this  poor  man,"  said  Father  Eustace,  **  for  what  purpoM 
he  nourished  the  thought  of  putting  to  death  one  who  never  did  him  evil  T' 

**  Ay  I  but  thou  didst  menace  me  with  evil,"  said  the  ruffian,  "  and  no  ona 
but  a  fool  is  menaced  twice.  Dost  thon  not  remember  what  you  said  touch* 
ing  the  Primate  and  Lord  James,  and  the  black  pool  of  Jedwood  t  Didst 
thou  think  me  fool  enough  to  wait  till  thou  hadst  betrayed  me  to  the  sack 
and  the  fork !  There  were  small  wisdom  in  that,  methinss  —  as  little  as  in 
coming  hither  to  tell  my  own  misdeeds  —  I  think  the  devil  was  in  me  when 
I  took  this  road  —  I  might  have  remembered  the  proverb,  'Never  Friik. 
forgot  feud.* " 

"  And  it  was  solely  for  that  —  for  that  only  hasty  word  of  mine,  uttered 
in  a  moment  of  impatience,  and  forgotten  ere  it  was  well  spoken  f"  said 
Father  Eustace. 

"  Ay  !  for  that,  and — ^for  the  love  of  thy  gold  crucifix,"  said  Christie  of 
the  Clinthill. 

"Gracious  Heaven  I  and  could  the  yellow  metal  —  the  glittering  earth— > 
so  far  overcome  every  sense  of  what  is  thereby  represented  ? — Father  Abbot, 
I  pi'fty*  ^  &  dear  boon,  you  will  deliver  this  guilty  person  to  my  mercy." 

"  Nay,  brother,"  interposed  the  Sacristan,  **  to  your  doom,  if  you  will, 
not  to  your  mercy  —  Remember,  we  are  not  all  equally  favoured  by  our 
blessed  Lady,  nor  is  it  likely  that  every  frock  in  the  Convent  will  serve  at 
a  coat  of  proof  when  a  lance  is  couched  against  it." 

**  For  tnat  very  reason,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  **  I  would  not  that  for  my 
worthless  self  the  community  were  to  fall  at  feud  with  Julian  of  Avenel^ 
this  man's  master." 

"  Our  Lady  forbid  I"  said  the  Sacristan,  '*  he  is  a  second  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate." 

*'  With  our  reverend  father  the  Abbot's  permission,  then,"  said  Father 
Eustace,  "  I  desire  this  man  be  freed  from  his  chains,  and  suffered  to  depart 
uninjured;  —  and  here,  friend,"  he  sdded,  giving  him  the  golden  crucifix, 
"is  the  image  for  which  thou  wert  willing  to  stain  thy  hands  with  murder. 
View  it  well,  and  may  it  inspire  thee  with  other  and  better  thoughts  than 
those  which  referred  to  it  as  a  piece  of  bullion  I  Part  with  it,  nevertheless, 
if  thy  necessities  require,  and  ^et  thee  one  of  such  coarse  substance  that 
Mammon  shall  have  no  share  m  any  of  the  reflections  to  which  it  gives 
rise.  It  was  the  bequest  of  a  dear  friend  to  me ;  but  dearer  service  can  it 
never  do  than  that  of  winning  a  soul  to  Heaven." 

The  Borderer,  now  freed  from  his  chains,  stood  gazing  alternately  on  the 
Sub-Prior,  and  on  the  golden  crucifix.  "  By  Saint  Giles,"  said^  he,  "I  under> 
stand  ye  not  I  —  An  ye  give  me  gold  for  couching  my  lance  at  thee,  what 
would  you  give  me  to  level  it  at  a  heretic  ?" 

**  The  Church,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  **  will  try  the  effect  of  her  spiritual 
rensures  to  brins  these  stray  sheep  into  the  fold,  ere  she  employ  toe  edge 
Vf  the  sword  of  Saint  Peter." 

'*Ay,  but,"  said  the  ruffian,  "they  say  the  Primate  recommends  a  little 
strangling  and  burning  in  aid  of  both  censure  and  of  sword.  But  fare  ye 
weel,  I  owe  you  a  life,  and  it  may  be  I  will  not  forget  my  debt." 

Tbe  bailie  now  came  bustling  in,  dressed  in  his  blue  coat  and  bandaliers, 
Vii  attended  by  two  ox  three  halberdiers.     "  I  have  been  l  tliought  too 
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late  in  waHing  upon  your  reverend  lordship.  I  am  grown  somewhat  fatter 
since  the  field  of  Pinkie,  and  ray  leathern  coat  slips  not  on  so  soon  as  it 
was  won't ;  hut  the  dungeon  is  ready,  and  though,  as  I  said,  I  have  been 
Bomewhat  late " 

Here  his  intended  prisoner  walked  gravely  up  to  the  officer's  nose,  to  his 
great  amazement. 

*'You  have  been  indeed  somewhat  late,  bailie,"  said  he,  "and  I  am 
greatly  obligated  to  your  buff-coat,  and  to  the  time  you  took  to  put  it  on. 
If  the  secular  arm  had  arrived  some  quarter  of  an  hour  sooner,  I  nad  been 
out  of  the  reach  of  spiritual  grace ;  but  as  it  is,  I  wish  ^ou  good  even,  and 
a  safe  riddance  out  of  your  garment  of  durance,  in  which  you  have  much 
the  air  of  a  hog  in  armour."  ...  . 

Wroth  was  the  bailie  at  this  comparison,  and  exclaimed  in  ire  —  "An  it 
were  not  for  the  presence  of  the  venerable  Lord  Abbot,  thou  knave " 

"  Nay,  an  thou  wouldst  try  conclusions,"  said  Christie  of  the  Clinthill, 
*•  I  will  meet  thee  at  day-break  by  Saint  Mary's  Well." 

"  Hardened  wretch  I"  said  Father  Eustace,  "  art  thou  but  this  instant 
delivered  from  death,  and  dost  thou  so  soon  morse  thoughts  of  slaughter?*' 

"I  will  meet  with  thee  ere  it  be  long,  thou  knave,"  said  the  bailie,  "and 
teach  thee  thine  Oremus." 

"  I  will  meet  thy  cattle  in  a  moonlight  night  before  that  day,"  said  he  of 
the  Olinthill. 

"  I  will  have  thee  by  the  neck  one  misty  morning,  thou  strong  thief," 
answered  the  secular  officer  of  the  Church. 

"Thou  art  thyself  as  strong  a  thief  as  ever  rode,"  retorted  Christie; 
"  and  if  the  worms  were  once  feasting  on  that  fat  carcass  of  thine  I  might 
well  hope  to  have  thine  office,  by  favour  of  these  reverend  men." 

"A  cast  of  their  office,  and  a  cast  of  mine,"  answered  the  bailie;  "a 
cord  and  a  confessor,  that  is  all  thou  wilt  have  from  us." 

"  Sirs,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  observing  that  his  brethren  began  to  take 
more  interest  than  was  exactly  decorous  in  this  wrangling  betwixt  justice 
and  iniquity,  "I  pray  you  both  to  depart — Master  Bailie,  retire  with  your 
halberdiers,  and  trouble  not  the  man  whom  we  have  dismissed. — And  thou, 
Christie,  or  whatever  be  thy  name,  take  thy  departure,  and  remember  thou 
owest  thy  life  to  the  Lord  Abbot's  clemency." 

"Nay,  as  to  that,"  answered  Christie,  "I  judge  that  I  owe  it  to  your 
own ;  but  impute  it  to  whom  ye  list,  I  owe  a  life  among  ye,  and  there  i§ 
an  end."  And  whistling  as  he  went,  he  left  the  apartment,  seeming  as  if 
he  belli  the  life  which  he  had  forfeited  not  worthy  further  thanks. 

"Otstinate  even  to  brutality  I"  said  Father  Eustace;  **and  yet  who 
knows  but  some  better  ore  may  lie  under  so  rude  an  exterior  ?" 

"  Save  a  thief  from  the  gallows,"  said  the  Sacristan — **  vou  know  the  rest 
of  the  proverb ;  and  admitting,  as  may  Heaven  grant,  that  our  lives  and 
limbs  are  safe  from  this  outrageous  knave,  who  shall  insure  our  meal  and 
our  malt,  our  herds  and  our  flocks?" 

"  Marry,  that  will  I,  my  brethren,"  said  an  aged  monk.  "  Ah,  brethren, 
you  little  know  what  may  be  made  of  a  repentant  robber.  In  Abbot  Ingil- 
ram's  days — ay,  and  1  rememVjer  them  as  it  were  yesterday — the  freebooters 
wore  the  best  welcome  men  that  came  to  Saint  Mary's.  Ay,  they  paid 
tithe  of  every  drove  that  they  brought  over  from  the  South,  and  because 
they  were  souiething  lightly  come  by,  1  have  known  them  make  the  tithe  a 
sevenih  —  that  is,  if  their  confessor  knew  his  business  —  ay,  when  we  saw 
from  the  tower  a  score  of  fat  bullocks,  or  a  drove  of  sheep,  coming  down 
the  valley,  with  two  or  three  stout  men-at-arms  behind  them  with  their 
flittering  steel  caps,  and  their  black-jacks,  and  their  long  lances,  the  good 
Lord  Abbot  Ingiiram  was  wont  to  say — he  was  a  merry  man — there  come 
the  tithes  of  the  spoilers  of  the  Egyptians  I  Ay,  and  I  have  seen  the 
Gimous  John  the  Armstrang  —  a  fair  man  he  was  and  a  goodly,  the  more 
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pify  that  bemp  was  ever  heckled  for  him  —  I  have  seen  him  como  into  the 
Abbey-charc.h  with  nine  tassels  of  gold  in  his  bonnet,  and  every  tansel  m^de 
of  nine  English  nobles,  and  he  would  go  from  chapel  to  chapel,  and  from 
image  to  image,  and  from  altar  to  altar,  on  his  knees  —  ana  leave  here  a 
tassel,  and  there  a  noble,  till  there  was  as  little  gold  on  his  loonet  as  on 
my  hood — ^yon  will  find  no  snch  Border  thieves  now  V 

*'  No,  truly.  Brother  Nicolas,"  answered  the  Abbot ;  '*  they  are  more  api 
to  take  any  gold  the  Charch  has  left,  than  to  bequeath  or  bestow  any — and 
for  cattle,  beshrew  me  if  I  think  they  care  wheuier  beeves  have  fed  on  thl 
meadows  of  Lanercost  Abbev  or  of  oaint  Mary's  I" 

"There  is  no  good  thing  left  in  them,"  said  Father  Nicolas;  ^^tbey  art 
clean  naaght  —  Ah,  the  thieves  that  I  have  seen !  — snch  proper  men  f  and 
as  pitiful  as  proper,  and  as  pious  as  pitiful  I" 

"It  sk'^Us  not  talking  of  it,  Brotner  Nicolas,"  said  the  Abbot;  "and  I 
will  now  dismiss  you,  my  brethren,  holding  your  meeting  upon  this  our 
inquisition  concerning  the  danger  of  our  reverend  Sub-Prior,  instead  of  tb« 
attendance  on  the  lauds  this  evening — Yet  let  the  bells  be  duly  rung  for 
the  edification  of  the  laymen  without,  and  also  that  the  novices  may  giw 
due  reverence. — And  now,  benedicite,  brethren  1  The  cellarer  will  bestow 
on  each  a  grace-cup  and  a  morsel  as  ye  pass  the  buttery,  for  ye  have  been 
turmoiled  and  anxious,  and  dangerous  it  is  to  fall  asleep  in  such  case  with 
emp^  stomach/' 

**Gratias  agimus  guam  maximas,  Damine  reverenditeime,"  replied  tbt 
brethren,  departing  in  their  due  order. 

But  the  Sab-Prior  remained  behind,  and  falling  on  his  knees  before  the 
Abbot,  as  he  was  about  to  withdraw,  craved  him  to  hear  under  the  seal  of 
confession  the  adventures  of  the  day.  The  reverend  Lord  Abbot  yawned, 
and  would  have  alleged  fatigue ;  but  to  Father  Eustace,  of  all  men,  he  was 
ashamed  to  show  indifference  in  his  religious  duties.  The  confession,  there- 
fore, proceeded,  in  which  Father  Eustace  told  all  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances which  had  befallen  him  during  the  journey.  And  being  questioned 
by  the  Abbot,  whether  he  was  not  conscious  of  any  secret  sin,  through 
which  he  might  have  been  subjected  for  a  time  to  the  delusions  of  evil 
spirits,  the  Sub-PHor  admitted,  with  frank  avowal,  that  he  thought  he  might 
have  deserved  such  penance  for  having  judged  with  nnfratemal  rigoar  of 
the  report  of  Father  Philip  the  Sacristan. 

"  Heaven,"  said  the  penitent,  **  may  have  been  willing  to  convince  me, 
not  only  that  he  can  at  pleasure  open  a  communication  betwixt  us  and  beings 
of  a  different,  and,  as  we  word  it,  supernatural  class,  but  also  to  punish  our 
pride  of  superior  wisdom,  or  superior  courage,  or  superior  learning." 

It  is  well  said  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward ;  and  I  question  if  duty  was 
ever  more  completely  recompensed,  than  by  the  audience  which  the  reverend 
Abbot  so  unwillingly  yielded  to  the  confession  of  the  Sub-Prior.  To  find 
the  object  of  his  fear  shall  we  say,  or  of  his  envy,  or  of  both,  accusing  him- 
self of  the  verj  error  with  which  he  had  so  tacitly  charged  him,  was  a 
corroboration  of  the  Abbot's  judgment,  a  soothing  of  his  pride,  and  an 
allaying  of  his  fears.  The  sense  of  triumph,  however,  rather  increased  than 
diminished  his  natural  good-humour :  and  so  far  was  Abbot  Boniface  from 
being  disposed  to  tyrannize  over  his  Sulj-Prior  in  consequence  of  this  dis- 
covery, that  in  his  exhortation  he  hovered  somewhat  ludicrously  betwixt  the 
natural  expression  of  his  own  gratified  vanity,  and  his  timid  reluctance  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  Father  Eustace. 

"  My  brother,"  said  he,  ex  ca/thedray  "  it  cannot  have  escaped  your  judi- 
nous  observation,  that  we  have  often  declined  our  own  judgment  in  favour 
o'f  your  opinion,  even  about  those  matters  which  most  nearly  concerned  the 
eommunity.  Nevertheless,  grieved  would  we  be,  could  you  think  that  we 
did  this,  either  because  we  deemed  our  own  opinicm  less  pregnant,  or  oar 
<rit  more  sbAllow,  than  that  of  our  brethren.     For  it  was  aone  oxcli\Bively 
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to  give  unr  ^r^unger  brethren,  such  as  your  .much  esteemed  self,  my  dearost 
brother,  tha».  courage  which  is  necessary  to  a  free  deliverance  of  joar 
opinion,  —  \ve  ofltimes  setting  apart  our  proper  judgment,  that  our  inferiors, 
and  especially  our  dear  brother  the  Sub-Prior,  may  be  comforted  and  encou- 
raged in  proposing  valiantly  his  own  thoughts.  Which  our  deference  ani 
liumilit;^  may,  in  some  sort,  have  produced  in  your  mind,  most  reverend 
brother,  that  self-opinion  of  parts  and  knowledge,  which  hath  led  unfortu- 
nately to  your  over-estimating  your  own  faculties,  and  thereby  subjecting 
yourself,  as  is  but  too  visible,  to  the  japes  and  mockeries  of  evil  spirits. 
For  it  is  assured  that  Heaven  always  holdeth  us  in  the  least  esteem  when 
we  deem  of  ourselves  most  highly,  and  also,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
that  we  have  somewhat  departed  from  what  became  our  high  seat  in  this 
Abbey,  in  suffering  ourselves  to  be  too  much  guided,  and  even,  as  it  were, 
controlled,  by  the  voice  of  our  inferior.  Wherefore,"  continued  the  Lord 
Abbot  **  in  both  of  us  such  faults  shall  and  must  be  amended  —  you  here- 
after presuming  less  upon  your  gifts  and  carnal  wisdom,  and  I  taking  heed 
not  so  easily  to  relinquish  mine  own  opinion  for  that  of  one  lower  in  place 
and  in  office.  Nevertheless,  we  would  not  that  we  should  thereby  lose  the  high 
advan'aee  which  we  have  derived,  and  may  yet  derive,  from  your  wise  coun- 
sels, ¥  hich  hath  been  so  often  recommended  to  us  by  our  most  reverend 
Prims te.  Wherefore,  on  affairs  of  high  moment,  we  will  call  you  to  our 
preser-ice  in  private,  and  listen  to  your  opinion,  which,  if  it  shall  agree  with 
our  own,  we  will  deliver  to  the  Chapter  as  emanating  directly  from  our- 
selvep  ;  thus  sparing  you,  dearest  brother,  that  seeming  victory  which  is  so 
apt  t«»  engender  spiritual  prides  and  avoiding  ourselves  the  temptation  of 
ftulin^  into  that  modest  facility  of  opinion,  whereby  our  office  is  lessened 
and  <ur  person  (were  that  of  consequence)  rendered  less  important  in  the 
eyes  of  the  community  over  which  we  preside." 

Notwithstanding  the  high  notions  which,  as  a  rigid  Catholic,  Father 
Eufi^cice  entertained  of  the  sacrament  of  confession,  as  his  Church  calls  it, 
there  was  some  danger  that  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous  mi^ht  have  stolen  on 
him,  when  he  heard  his  Superior,  with  such  simple  cunning,  lay  out  a  little 
plan  for  availing  himself  of  the  Sub- Prior's  wisdom  and  experience,  while 
ne  should  take  the  whole  credit  to  himself.  Yet  his  conscience  immediately 
lold  liim  he  was  right. 

**  I  should  have  thought  more,"  he  reflected,  "  of  the  spiritual  Superior, 
and  less  of  the  individual.  I  should  have  spread  my  mantle  over  the  frail- 
ties of  my  spiritual  father,  and  done  what  I  might  to  support  his  character, 
and,  of  course,  to  extend  his  utility  among  the  brethren,  as  well  as  with 
others.  The  Abbot  cannot  be  humbled,  but  what  the  community  must  be 
humbled  in  bis  person.  Her  boast  is,  that  over  all  her  children,  especially 
over  those  callea  to  places  of  distinction,  she  can  diffjise  those  gifts  which 
are  necessary  to  render  them  illustrious." 

Actuated  by  these  sentiments,  Father  Eustace  frankly  assented  to  the 
charge  which  bis  Superior,  even  in  that  moment  of  authority,  had  rathei 
intimated  than  made,  and  signified  his  humble  acquiescence  in  any  mode  of 
communicating  his  counsel  which  micht  be  most  agreeable  to  the  Lord 
Abbot,  and  might  best  remove  from  himself  all  temptation  to  glory  in  his 
own  wisdom.  He  then  prayed  the  reverend  Father  to  assign  him  such  pen- 
ance as  might  best  suit  his  offence,  intimating,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  liad 
already  fasted  the  whole  day. 

*'  And  it  is  that  I  complain  of,"  answered  the  Abbot,  instead  of  gi'^ing 
him  credit  for  his  abstinence ;  "  it  is  these  very  penances,  fasts,  and  vigils, 
of  which  we  complain  ;  as  tending  only  to  generate  airs  and  fumes  of  vanity, 
which,  ascending  from  the  stomach  into  the  head,  do  but  puff  us  up  with 
vain-glory  and  self-opinion.  It  is  meet  and  beseeming  that  novices  shoul(^ 
andergo  fasts  and  vigils ;  for  some  part  of  every  community  must  fast,  and 
fOJkug  stomachs  may  best  endure  it.    Besides,  in  them  it  aoates  w\<*kod 
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thoughts,  and  the  desire  of  worldly  4olighi8.  Bat,  reverend  brothej^  for 
those  to  fast  who  are  dead  and  mortiiled  to  the  world,  as  I  and  then,  i»  work 
of  supererogation,  and  is  but  the  matter  of  spiritual  pride.  Wherefore,  I 
anjoin  thee,  most  reverend  brother,  go  to  the  buttery  and  drink  two  cnps  at 
least  of  good  wine,  eating  withal  a  comfortable  morsel,  such  as  may  best 
suit  thy  taste  and  stomach.  And  in  respect  that  thine  opinion  of  thy  own 
wisdom  hath  at  times  made  thee  less  conformable  to,  and  eompaoioDable 
with,  the  weaker  and  less  learned  brethren,  I  enjoin  thee,  doring  the  Mid 
repast)  to  choose  for  thy  companion,  our  rererend  brother  Nicolas,  and  with- 
out  interruption  or  impatience,  to  listen  for  a  stricken  hour  to  his  narration, 
concerning  those  things  which  befel  in  the  times  of  our  Tenerable  pred^ 
cesser,  Abbot  Ingilram,  on  whose  soul  may  Hearen  have  roeroT  I  And  for 
such  holy  exercises  as  may  farther  advantase  your  soul,  and  expiate  the 
&ult8  whereof  you  have  contritely  and  humbly  avowed  yourself  guilty,  we 
will  ponder  upon  that  matter,  and  annoonoe  our  will  unto  you  the  next 
morning. 

It  was  remarkable,  that  afler  this  memorable  evening,  the  feelings  of  the 
worthy  Abbot  towards  his  adviser  were  much  more  kincuy  and  friendly  than 
when  he  deemed  the  Sub-Prior  the  impeccable  and  infallible  person,  in 
whose  garment  of  virtue  and  wisdom  no  flaw  was  to  be  discerned.  It 
seemed  as  if  this  avowal  of  his  own  imperfections  had  recommended  Father 
Eustace  to  the  friendship  of  the  Superior,  although  at  the  same  time  this 
increase  of  benevolence  was  attended  with  some  circumstances,  which,  to  a 
man  of  the  Sub-Prior's  natural  elevation  of  mind  and  temper,  were  more 
grievous  than  even  undergoing  the  legends  of  the  dull  and  verbose  Father 
Nicolas.  For  instance,  the  Abbot  seldom  mentioned  him  to  the  other  monks, 
without  designing  him  our  beloved  Brother  £ustaoe,  poor  man  I — and  now 
svd  then  he  used  to  warn  the  younger  brethren  against  the  snares  of  vain- 
fiory  and  spiritual  pride,  which  Satan  sets  for  the  more  rigidly  righteous, 
with  such  looks  and  demonstrations  as  did  all  but  expressly  designate  the 
Sub-Prior  as  one  who  had  fallen  at  one  time  under  such  delusions.  Upon 
these  occasions,  it  required  all  the  votive  obedience  of  a  monk,  all  the  philo- 
sophical discipline  of  the  schools,  and  all  the  patience  of  a  Christian,  to 
enable  Father  Eustace  to  endure  the  pompous  and  patronising  parade  of 
his  honest,  but  somewhat  thick-headed  Superior.  He  besan  himself  to  be 
desirous  of  leaving  the  Monastery,  or  at  least  he  manifestly  declined  to 
interfere  with  its  affairs,  in  that  marked  and  authoritative  manner,  which 
he  had  at  first  practised. 

< 


7oa  mU  this  edaetfion,  do  joa  dm? 
Whj  tis  the  forced  march  of  a  herd  nf  baUooka 
Before  a  riioating  drorer.    The  ^lad  van 
More  oa  at  eaae,  and  paoae  a  while  to  anateh 
A  piMiiDS  morael  from  the  dewj  irreeiiBwanl. 
While  all  the  blowa,  the  oath*,  the  indiKuation, 
FhU  on  the  croape  of  the  ill-fated  laggard 
That  eripplaa  in  the  rear. 

Ou>  PL4Y. 

Two  or  three^  years  glided  on,  during  which  the  storm  of  the  approach* 
mg  alteration  in  church  government  became  each  day  louder  and  mors 
perilous.  Owing  to  the  circumstances  which  we  have  intimated  in  the  end 
«f  the  last  chapter,  the  Sub-Prior  Eustace  appeared  to  have  altered  eon 
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siderably  his  habits  of  life.    He  afforded,  on  all  extraordinary  ocoasiont 
to  the  Abbot,  whether  privately,  or  in  the  assembled  Chapter,  the  support 
of  his  wisdom  and  experience  ;  but  in  his  ordinary  habits  he  seemed  now 
to  live  more  for  himself,  and  less  for  the  community,  than  had  been  his 
former  practice. 

He  often  absented  himself  for  whole  days  from  the  convent ;  and  as  the 
adventure  of  Glendearg  dwelt  deeply  on  his  memory,  he  was  repeatedly 
induced  to  visit  that  lonely  tower,  and  to  take  an  interest  in  the  orphans 
who  had  their  shelter  under  its  roof.  Besides,  he  felt  a  deep  anxiety  to 
know  whether  the  volume  which  he  had  lost,  when  so  strangely  preserved 
from  the  lance  of  the  murderer,  had  again  found  its  way  back  to  tne  Tower 
of  Glendearg.  **  It  was  strange,"  he  thought,  '*  that  a  spirit,"  for  such  fae 
oould  not  help  judging  the  being  whose  voice  he  had  heard,  **  should,  on 
the  one  side,  seek  the  advancement  of  heresy,  and,  on  the  other,  interpose 
to  save  the  life  of  a  zealous  Catholic  priest." 

But  from  no  inquiry  which  he  made  of  the  various  inhabitants  of  the 
Tower  of  Qlendearg  could  he  learn  that  the  copy  of  the  translated  Scrip- 
tures, for  which  he  made  such  diligent  inquiry,  had  again  been  seen  by 
any  of  them. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  good  father's  occasional  visits  were  of  no  small  o(m- 
sequence  to  Edward  Glendinning  and  to  Mary  Avenel.  The  former  dis- 
played a  power  of  apprehending  and  retaining  whatever  was  taught  him, 
which  filled  Father  Eustace  with  admiration.  He  was  at  once  acute  and 
industrious,  alert  >ind  accurate ;  one  of  those  rare  combinations  of  tale&t 
and  industry,  which  are  seldom  united. 

It  was  the  earnest  desire  of  Father  Eustaoe  that  the  excellent  qualities 
thus  early  displayed  by  Edward  should  be  dedieated  to  the  service  of  the 
Church,  to  which  he  thought  the  youth's  own  consent  might  be  easily 
obtained,  as  he  was  of  a  calm,  contemplative,  retired  habit,  and  seemed  to 
consider  knowledge  as  the  principal  object,  and  its  enlargement  as  the  great- 
est pleasure,  in  life.  As  to  the  mother,  the  Sub-Prior  had  little  doubt  that, 
trained  as  she  was  to  view  the  monks  of  Saint  Mary's  with  such  profound 
reverence,  she  would  be  but  too  happy  in  an  opportunity  of  enrolling  one 
of  her  sons  in  its  honoured  community.  But  toe  good  Father  proved  to  be 
mistaken  in  both  these  particulars. 

When  he  spoke  to  Elspeth  Glendinning  of  that  which  a  mother  best  loves 
to  hear — the  proficiency  and  abilities  of  her  son  —  she  listened  with  a 
delighted  ear.  But  when  Father  Eustace  hinted  at  the  duty  of  dedicating 
to  the  service  of  the  Church,  talents  which  seemed  fitted  to  defend  and  adorn 
it,  the  dame  endeavoured  always  to  shift  the  subject ;  and  when  pressed 
farther,  enlarged  on  her  own  incapacity,  as  a  lone  woman,  to  manage  the 
feu ;  on  the  advantage  which  her  neighbours  of  the  township  were  often 
taking  of  her  unprotected  state,  and  on  the  wish  she  had  that  Edward  might 
fill  his  father's  place,  remain  in  the  tower,  and  close  her  eyes. 

On  such  occasions  the  Sub-Prior  would  answer,  that  even  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view  the  welfare  of  the  family  would  be  best  consulted  by  one  of 
the  sons  entering  into  the  community  of  Saint  Mary's,  as  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  he  would  fail  to  afford  his  family  the  important  protection 
which  he  could  then  easily  extend  towards  them.  What  could  be  a  more 
pleasing  prospect  than  to  see  him  high  in  honour  ?  or  what  more  sweet  than 
to  have  the  last  duties  rendered  to  her  by  a  son,  reverend  for  his  holiness 
of  life  and  exemplary  manners  ?  Besides,  he  endeavoured  to  impress  upon 
the  dame,  that  her  eldest  son,  Halbert,  whose  bold  temper  and  headstrong 
indulgence  of  a  wandering  humour,  rendered  him  incapable  of  learning 
was,  lor  that  reason,  as  well  as  that  he  was  her  eldest  bom,  fittest  to  bu£cK 
through  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  manage  the  little  fief. 

Elsprith  durst  not  directly  dissent  from  what  was  proposed,  for  fear  M 
giving  displeasure,  and  yet  she  always  had  something  to  fij  ag&intt  it 
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Ilolbert,  she  said,  was  not  like  any  of  the  neighbour  boys — he  wmi  taHeff 
by  the  head,  and  stronger  by  the  half,  than  any  boy  of  his  years  within 
the  Halidome.  Bat  he  was  fit  for  no  peaceful  work  that  ooald  be  derised. 
If  be  liked  a  book  ill,  he  liked  a  plough  or  a  pattle  worse.  He  had  scoured 
his  father's  old  broadsword  —  suspended  it  oy  a  belt  round  his  waist,  and 
seldom  stirred  without  it.  He  was  a  sweet  boy  and  a  gentle  if  spoken  fair, 
but  cross  him  and  he  was  a  bom  devil.  **  In  a  word,"  she  saia,  bursting 
into  tears,  "  deprive  me  of  Edward,  good  father,  and  ye  bereave  my  boosa 
of  prop  and  pillar;  for  mv  heart  tells  me  that  Halbert  will  take  to  *^*~ 
father's  gates,  and  die  his  Other's  death.'' 

When  the  conversation  came  to  this  crisis,  the  good-humoured  monk 
always  content  to  drop  the  discussion  for  the  time,  trusting  some  oppof  • 
tunity  would  occur  of  removing  her  prejudices,  for  such  he  thought  them, 
against  Edward's  proposed  destination. 

When,  leaving  the  mother,  the  Sub-Prior  addressed  himself  to  the  son, 
animating  his  zeal  for  knowledge,  and  pointing  out  how  amply  it  might  b« 
gratified  should  he  agree  to  take  holy  orders,  he  found  the  same  repugnance 
which  Dame  Elspeth  had  exhibited.  Edward  pleaded  a  want  of  sufficient 
vocation  to  so  serious  a  profession — ^his  reluctance  to  leave  his  mother,  and 
other  objections,  which  the  Sub-Prior  treated  as  evasive. 

"I  plainly  perceive,"  he  said  one  day,  in  answer  to  them,  *'  that  the  devil 
has  his  factors  as  well  as  Heaven,  and  that  they  are  equally,  or,  alas  1  thtt 
former  are  perhaps  more  active,  in  bespeaking  for  their  master  the  first  of 
the  market.  I  trust,  young  man,  that  neither  idleness,  nor  licentious  plea- 
sure, nor  the  love  of  worldly  gain  and  worldly  grandeur,  the  chief  naita 
with  which  the  great  Fisher  of  souls  conceals  his  hook,  are  the  causes  of 
your  declining  the  career  to  which  I  would  incite  you.  But  above  all  I 
trust— above  all  I  hope — ^that  the  vanity  of  superior  knowledge— a  sin  with 
which  those  who  have  made  proficiency  in  learning  are  most  frequently 
beset — has  not  led  you  into  the  awful  hazard  of  listening  to  the  dangerous 
doctrines  which  are  now  afloat  concerning  religion.  Better  for  you  that 
you  were  as  grossly  ignorant  as  the  beasts  which  perish,  that  that  the  prida 
of  knowledge  should  induce  you  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  voice  of  heretics.'' 
Edward  Glendinning  listened  to  the  rebuke  with  a  downcast  look,  and  failed 
not,  when  it  was  concluded,  earnestly  to  vindicate  himself  from  the  charee 
of  having  pushed  his  studies  into  any  subjects  which  the  Church  inhibited ; 
and  so  the  monk  was  left  to  form  vain  conjectures  respecting  the  cause  of 
his  reluctance  to  embrace  the  monastic  state. 

It  is  an  old  proverb,  used  by  Chaucer,  and  quoted  by  Elisabeth,  thai 
''the  greatest  clerks  are  not  the  wisest  men  ;"  and  it  is  as  true  as  if  the  poet 
had  not  rhymed,  or  the  queen  reasoned  on  it.  If  Father  Eustace  had  not 
had  his  thoughts  turned  so  much  to  the  progress  of  heresy,  and  so  little  to 
what  was  passing  in  the  tower,  he  might  have  read,  in  the  speaking  eyes 
of  Mary  Avenel,  now  a  girl  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  reasons  which  might  dis* 
incline  her  youthful  companion  towards  the  monastic  vows.  I  have  said, 
that  she  also  was  a  promising  pupil  of  the  good  father,  upon  whom  her 
innocent  and  infantine  beauty  had  an  effect  of  which  he  was  himself,  per- 
haps, unconscious.  Her  rank  and  expectations  entitled  her  to  be  taught 
the  arts  of  reading  and  writing ; — and  each  lesson  which  the  monk  assigned 
her  was  conned  over  in  company  with  Edward,  and  by  him  explained  and 
re-explained,  and  again  illustrated,  until  she  became  perfectly  mistress  of  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  their  studies,  Halbert  had  been  their  school  com* 
oanion.  But  the  boldness  and  impatience  of  his  disposition  fioon  quarrelled 
with  an  occupation  in  which,  without  assiduity  ana  unremitted  attention, 
no  progress  was  to  be  expected.  The  Sub-Prior's  visits  were  at  regular 
'ntervals,  and  often  weeks  would  intervene  between  them,  in  whicn  case 
duibert  was  sure  to  forget  all  that  had  been  prescribed  for  him  to  learn, 
sad  much  which  he  had  partly  acquired  before.    Hia  defioienoies  on  these 
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xscbsions  gave  him  pain,  but  it  was  not  of  that  sort  whieh  prodama 
ikmendment. 

Fi)r  a  time,  like  all  who  are  fond  of  idleness,  he  endeavoared  to  detach 
the  attention  of  his  brother  and  Mary  Avenel  from  their  task,  rather  than 
to  learn  his  own,  and  such  dialogues  as  the  following  would  ensue : 

**  Take  your  bonnet,  Edward,  and  make  hast«  —  the  Laird  of  Oolmslie  is 
Mi  the  head  of  the  glen  with  his  hounds/' 

"  I  care  not,  Halbert,"  answered  the  younger  brother ;  **  two  brace  of  dogs 
may  kill  a  deer  without  my  being  there  to  see  them,  and  I  must  help  Mary 
Avonel  with  her  lesson/' 

*'  Ay  I  you  will  labour  at  the  monk's  lessons  till  you  turn  monk  yourself," 
anpw^ered  Halbert. — **  Mary,  will  you  go  with  me,  and  I  will  show  you  the 
cushat's  nest  I  told  you  of?" 

"  I  cannot  go  with  you,  Halbert,"  answered  Mary,  "  because  I  must  study 
this  lesson  —  it  will  take  me  long  to  learn  it  —  I  am  sorry  I  am  so  dull,  for 
if  I  could  get  m;^  task  as  fast  as  Edward,  I  should  like  to  ^o  with  you." 

'*  Should  you  indeed?"  said  Halbert;  "then  I  will  wait  for  you  —  and, 
wha*  is  more,  I  will  tjpy  to  get  my  lesson  also." 

With  a  smile  and  a  sigh  he  took  up  the  primer,  and  began  heavily  to  con 
over  tho  task  which  had  been  assigned  him.  As  if  banished  from  the 
society  of  the  two  others,  he  sat  sad  and  solitary  in  one  of  the  deep  window- 
recesKC3,  and  after  in  vain  struggling  with  the  difficulties  of  bis  task,  and 
his  disinclination  to  learn  it,  he  found  himself  involuntarily  engaged  in 
watching  the  movements  of  the  other  two  students,  instead  of  toiling  any 
longer. 

The  picture  which  Halbert  looked  upon  was  delightful  in  itself,  but  some 
how  or  other  it  afforded  very  little  pleasure  to  him.  The  beautiful  girl, 
with  looks  of  simple,  yet  earnest  anxiety,  was  bent  on  disentangling  those 
intricacies  which  obstructed  her  progress  to  knowledge,  and  looking  ever 
and  anon  to  Edward  for  assistance,  while,  seated  close  by  her  side,  and 
watchful  to  remove  every  obstacle  from  her  way,  he  seemeu  at  once  to  be 
proud  of  the  progress  which  his  pupil  made,  and  of  the  assistance  which  he 
was  able  to  render  her.  There  was  a  bond  betwixt  them,  a  strong  and  in- 
teresting tie,  the  desire  of  obtaining  knowledge,  the  pride  of  surmounting 
difficulties. 

Feeling  most  acutely,  yet  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  source  of  his  own 
emotions,  Halbert  could  no  longer  endure  to  look  upon  this  quiet  scene, 
but,  starting  up,  dashed  his  book  from  him,  and  exclaimed  aloud,  "  To  the 
fiend  I  bequeath  all  books,  and  the  dreamers  that  make  them !  —  I  would  a 
score  of  Southrons  would  come  up  the  glen,  and  we  should  learn  how  little 
all  this  muttering  and  scribbling  is  worth." 

Mary  Avenel  and  his  brother  started,  and  looked  at  Halbert  with  sur- 
prise, while  he  went  on  with  great  animation,  his  features  swelling,  and 
the  tears  starting  into  his  eyes  as  he  spoke.  —  "  Yes,  Mary — I  wish  a  score 
of  Southrons  came  up  ^he  glen  this  very  day ;  and  you  should  see  one  good 
hand,  and  one  good  sword,  do  more  to  protect  you,  than  all  the  books  that 
were  ever  opened,  and  all  the  pens  that  ever  grew  on  a  goose's  wing." 

Mary  looked  a  little  surprised  and  a  little  frightened  at  his  vehemence, 
but  instantly  replied  affectionatelv,  "  You  are  vexed,  Halbert,  because  you 
do  not  get  your  lesson  so  fast  as  Edward  can ;  and  so  am  I,  for  1  am  aa 
stupid  as  you — But  come,  and  Edward  shall  sit  betwixt  us  and  teach  us." 

"  He  shall  not  teach  me"  said  Halbert,  in  the  same  angry  mood ;  "  I 
never  can  teach  him  to  do  any  thing  that  is  honourable  and  manly,  and  he 
bnall  not  teach  me  any  of  his  monkish  tricks. — I  hate  the  monks,  with  their 
drawling  nasal  tone  like  so  many  frogs,  and  their  long  black  petticoats  like 
so  many  women,  and  their  reverences,  and  their  lordships,  and  their  laxj 
vassals  that  do  nothing  but  peddle  in  the  mire  with  plough  and  harrcw 
from  Yule  to  Michaelmas.    I  will  call  none  lord,  but  him  who  rean  a 
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flword  to  make  his  title  good ;  and  I  will  call  none  maa,  bol  ho  that 
bear  himself  manlike  and  masterful/' 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  peace,  brother !"  said  Edward ;  "  if  such  words  wera 
taken  up  and  reported  out  of  the  house,  they  would  be  oar  mother's  niiu.'* 

"  Repurt  them  yourself,  then,  and  they  will  be  your  making,  and  nobody's 
■uurrins  save  mine  own.  Say  that  Halbert  Glendinning  will  never  be  vassal 
to  an  <£l  man  with  a  cowl  and  shaven  crown,  while  there  are  twenty  barons 
who  wear  casque  and  piome  that  lack  bold  followers.  Let  them  grant  voa 
these  wretched  acres,  and  much  meal  may  they  bear  jou  to  aiaka  yo«r  mrm^ 
than"  He  left  the  room  hastily,  but  instantly  returned,  and  continued  Id 
speak  with  the  same  tone  of  quick  and  irritated  feeling.  "  And  you  need 
Dot  think  so  much,  neither  of  you,  and  especially  you,  Edward,  need  wA 
think  80  much  of  your  parchment  book  there,  and  your  cunning  in  reading 
it  By  my  faith,  I  will  soon  learn  to  read  as  well  as  you ;  and — for  I  know 
a  better  teacher  than  your  grim  old  monk,  and  a  oetter  book  than  his 
pnnted  breviary ;  and  since  you  like  scholarcraft  so  well,  Mary  Avenel,  you 
Bhall  see  whether  Edward  or  I  have  most  of  it"  He  left  the  apartment* 
and  came  not  again. 

"What  can  l^  the  matter  with  him?"  said  Mary,  following  Halbert  with 
her  eyes  from  the  window,  as  with  hasty  and  unequal  steps  he  ran  up  the 
wild  glen  —  "  Where  can  your  brother  be  going,  Edward  7  —  what  book  ?  — 
what  teacher  does  he  talk  of?" 

"  It  avails  not  guessing,"  said  Edward.  "  Halbert  is  angry,  he  knows 
not  why,  and  speaks  of  he  knows  not  what ;  let  us  go  again  to  our  lessons, 
and  be  will  come  home  when  he  has  tired  himself  with  scrambling  among 
the  crags  as  usual." 

But  Mary's  anxiety  on  account  of  Halbert  seemed  more  deeply  rooted. 
She  declined  prosecuting  the  task  in  which  they  had  been  so  pleasingly 
engaged,  under  the  excuse  of  a  headach ;  nor  could  Edward  prevail  npon 
her  to  resume  it  again  that  morning. 

Meanvrhile  Halbwart,  his  head  unbonneted,  his  features  swelled  with  jealous 
anger,  and  the  tear  still  in  his  eye,  sped  up  the  wild  and  upper  extremity 
of  the  little  valley  of  Glendear^  with  the  speed  of  a  roebucK,  choosing,  as 
if  in  desperate  defiance  of  the  difficulties  of  the  way,  the  wildest  and  most 
dangerous  paths,  and  voluntarily  exposing  himself  a  hundred  times  to 
dangers  which  he  might  have  escaped  oy  turning  a  little  aside  from  them. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  wished  his  course  to  be  as  straight  as  that  of  the  arrow 
to  its  mark. 

He  arrived  at  length  in  a  narrow  and  secluded  cleuch,  or  deep  nyine, 
which  ran  down  into  the  valley,  and  contributed  a  scanty  rivulet  to  the 
supply  of  the  brook  with  which  Glendearg  is  watered.  Up  this  he  sped 
with  the  same  precipitate  haste  which  had  marked  his  departure  from  the 
tower,  nor  did  he  pause  and  look  around  until  he  had  reached  the  fountain 
from  which  the  rivulet  had  its  rise. 

Here  Halbert  stopt  short,  and  cast  a  gloomy,  and  almost  a  frightened 
glance  around  him.  A  huge  rock  rose  in  front,  from  a  clefl  of  which  grew 
a  wild  holly-tree,  whose  dark  green  branches  rustled  over  the  spring  which 
arose  beneath.  The  banks  on  either  hand  rose  so  high,  and  appro<ached 
each  other  so  closely,  that  it  was  only  when  the  sun  was  at  its  meridian 
height,  and  during  the  summer  solstice,  that  its  rays  could  reach  the  bottom 
of  the  chasm  in  which  he  stood.  But  it  was  now  summer,  and  the  hour 
was  noon,  so  that  the  unwonted  reflection  of  the  sun  was  dancing  in  the 
pellucid  fountain. 

"It  is  the  season  and  the  hour,"  said  Halbert  to  himself;   "and  now 

I 1  might  soon  become  wiser  than  Edward  with  all  his  pains  1     Mary 

should  see  whether  ne  alone  is  fit  to  be  consulted,  and  to  sit  by  her  side, 
and  hang  oyer  her  as  she  reads,  and  point  out  every  word  and  every  letter. 
And  she  Wves  me  better  than  him— I  am  sure  she  does — for  she  comes  of 
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noble  bJood,  and  scorns  sloth  and  cowardice. — And  do  I  myself  not  stand 
here  slothful  and  cowardly  as  any  priest  of  them  all  ?  —  Why  should  I  fear 
to  call  upon  this  form  —  this  shape?  —  Already  have  I  endured  the  vision, 
and  why  not  again  ?  What  can  it  do  to  me,  who  am  a  man  of  lith  and 
limb,  and  have  hy  my  side  my  father's  sword?  Does  my  heart  beat — do 
my  hairs  bristle,  at  the  thought  of  calling  up  a  painted  shadow,  and  how 
should  I  face  a  band  of  Southrons  in  flesh  and  blood  ?  By  the  soul  of  the 
first  Glendinning,  I  will  make  proof  of  the  charm  I" 

He  cast  the  leathern  brogue  or  buskin  from  his  right  foot,  planted  him- 
self in  a  firm  posture,  unsheathed  his  sword,  and  first  lookinz  around  to 
collect  his  resolution,  he  bowed  three  times  deliberately  towards  the  holly- 
tree,  and  as  often  to  the  little  fountain,  repeating  at  the  same  time,  with  a 
determined  voice,  the  following  rhyme : 


"Thrice  to  the  holly  brake— 
Tbrice  to  the  well:— 
I  bicl  thee  awake. 

White  Maidof  Aveiiell 


"Noon  gleams  on  the  Lake— 
NtK>n  kIowb  on  the  Fell- 
Wake  thee,  O  wake, 
White  Maid  uf  AvenelP 


These  lines  were  hardly  uttered,  when  there  stood  the  figure  of  a  femalt 
clothed  in  white,  within  three  steps  of  Halbert  Glendinning. 

**  1  gaem  'twas  ftiirhtfal  there  to  set 
"^  A  ladjr  richly  cUd  as  »\\»— 

Beautiful  exceedingly."* 


Hiere's  something  in  that  ancient  saperstitimi. 

Which,  erring  as  it  is,  our  fancy  loyes. 

The  spring  that,  with  its  Iboosand  crystal  babbles, 

Bursts  from  the  bosom  of  some  desert  rock 

In  secret  solitude,  may  well  be  deem'd 

The  haunt  of  something  purer,  more  refined. 

And  mightier  than  ounelvea. 

Old  Plit. 

Young  Halbert  Glendinning  had  scarcely  pronounced  the  mystical  rhymea, 
than,  as  we  have  mentioned  in  the  conclusion  of  the  last  chapter,  an  appear- 
ance, as  of  a  beautiful  female,  dressed  in  white,  stood  within  two  yards  of 
him.  His  terror  for  the  moment  overcame  his  natural  courage,  as  well  as* 
the  strong  resolution  which  he  had  formed,  that  the  figure  which  he  had 
now  twice  seen  should  not  a  third  time  daunt  him.  But  it  would  seem  there 
is  something  thrilling  and  abhorrent  to  flesh  and  blood,  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  we  stand  in  presence  of  a  being  in  form  like  to  ourselves,  bat 
BO  different  in  faculties  and  nature,  that  we  can  neither  understand  its  pur- 
poses, nor  calculate  its  means  of  pursuing  them. 

Halbert  stood  silent  and  gasped  for  breath,  his  hairs  erecting  themselves 
on  his  head  —  his  mouth  open  —  his  e;^es  fixed,  and,  as  the  sole  remaining 
sign  of  his  late  determined  purpose,  his  sword  pointed  towards  the  appari- 
tion. At  length  with  a  voice  of  ineffable  sweetness,  the  White  Lady,  tor  bj 
that  name  we  shall  distinguish  this  being,  sung,  or  rather  chanted,  the 
following  lines :  — 

**  Youth  of  the  dark  eve,  wherefore  didst  tlioo  call  nie  ? 
Wherefore  art  thou  tiere,  if  terrors  can  appal  thee? 
He  that  seek.s  to  deal  with  us  must  know  no  fear  nor  failing! 
I'o  coward  and  churl  our  speech  is  dark,  our  giftfl  are  unavailing. 
The  breeze  that  brought  me  hither  now,  must  sweep  Egyptian  ground 

iKJ ; 


The  fleecy  cloud  on  which  1  ride  fur  Araby  is  bun 
The  fleecy  cioud  is  drifting  by,  the  breeae  sighs  for  ni 
For  I  muiift  sail  a  thousand  miles  before  the  close  ^of 


stay, 

ly." 


•  Coleridge's  ChristftbeU*. 
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»« 


The  astonishm^t  ^f  Halbert  began  once  more  to  fpre  way  to  hU  rjaolo 
lion,  and  he  gained  voice  enough  to  say,  though  with  a  falterinc  aceeoli 
"  In  tiie  name  of  Qod,  what  art  thou  V*    The  answer  was  in  metoJy  of  a 
different  tone  and  measare :  — 


While  o>r  oar  frnra  aiMs  thmy 
Like  •hadow*  fruai  the  immirM  f  lea. 
Wayward,  fickir  *%  nor  Mead. 
HoreriQg  hetwixt  h«-l  and  ipiod. 
Happier  than  bn«f-4laied  man, 
Livioff  twenty  tjniea  h*?  «p<w« 
Far  leas  happy,  fur  wv  have 
Ht«lp  nor  iMifie  berurnl  the  xravef 
Mao  awakea  to  Jny  iir  aomiw ; 
Ouri  the  aleep  that  knows  oo  morrti 
This  is  all  that  I  ran  ahow— 
Ibis  M  all  that  tboa  mgrcs 


"What  I  am  I  moat  not  ahow— 
What  I  am  thou  couldst  mit  know— 
Somethinf;  betwixt  he«ven  and  hell— 
SiHnetliii^r  that  neither  stood  oor  fell — 
Something:  that  thn>ui(h  thy  wit  or  will 
May  work  thee  food— may  work  thee  ilL 
Neither  subHtaace  quite  nor  shadow. 
Haantiiif  lonely  moor  and  meadow, 
DaiicinR  by  the  hannred  xpriiiir. 
Riding  on  the  whirlwind's  wing; 
Aping  in  fantastic  fashion 
Every  change  of  h<Mwn  pesaioii. 

The  White  Lady  paused,  and  appeared  to  await  an  answer;  but,  as  ^al 
bert  hesitated  how  to  frame  his  speech,  the  vision  seemed  gradually  to  fade. 
and  became  more  and  more  incorporeal.  Justly  guessing  this  to  be  • 
Bjmptomof  her  disappearance,  Halbert  compelled  himself  to  say, — **Lady 
when  I  saw  you  in  tne  glen,  and  when  you  brought  back  the  black  book  (/ 
Mary  Avenei,  thou  didst  say  I  should  one  day  learn  to  read  it" 

The  White  Lady  replied, 

•*Ay!  and  I  taoffht  thee  the  word  and  the  ipetl. 
To  waken  me  here  by  the  Pairiea'  Well, 
But  thou  ha^t  loved  the  hemn  and  hawk. 
More  than  t«>  seek  my  haunted  walk; 
And  thou  hast  loved  the  lance  and  the  awonl. 
More  thHn  rood  text  and  holy  woid; 
And  thoa  hast  loved  the  deer  to  track. 
More  than  the  lines  and  th«i  letters  black; 
And  thou  art  a  ranser  of  moaa  and  of  wood. 
And  sooroest  the  nartare  of  gentle  blood.** 

"  I  will  do  80  no  longer,  fair  maiden,'/  said  Halbert ;  "  I  desire  to  learn 
and  thon  didst  promise  me,  that  when  I  did  so  desire,  thou  wouldst  be  m? 
helper ;  I  am  no  longer  afraid  of  thy  presence,  and  I  am  no  longer  reffnri- 
less  of  instruction."  As  he  uttered  these  words,  the  figure  of  the  White 
Maiden  grew  gradually  as  distinct  as  it  had  been  at  first ;  and  what  had 
well-nigh  faded  into  an  ill-defined  and  colourless  shadow,  again  assumed  an 
appearance  at  least  of  corporeal  consistency,  although  the  hues  were  less 
vivid,  and  the  outline  of  the  figure  less  distinct  and  defined  —  so  at  least  it 
seemed  to  Halbert — than  those  of  an  ordinary  inhabitant  of  earth.  "  Wilt 
thou  grant  my  request,''  he  said,  '*  fair  Lady,  and  give  to  my  keeping  the 
bolv  book  which  Mary  of  Avenei  has  so  of^n  wept  for  V 

The  White  Lady  replied : 


'Thy  craven  fear  my  troth  aneaaed, 
Thme  idiehood  my  trust  abused ; 
He  that  draws  to  harbour  late. 
Must  sleep  withovt,  or  burst  the  gate. 


There  ia  a  atar  fnr  thee  which  hanio. 

Its  infloenoe  wanea,  ita  oimnM  ia  tura*d« 

Valour  and  oonstanigr  alone 

Can  bring  thee  back  the  chance  that>i  Sown." 


"  If  I  have  been  a  loiterer.  Lady,"  answered  young  Glendinning,  **  thou 
sbalt  now  .find  me  willing  to  press  forward  with  double  speed.  Other 
thoughts  have  filled  my  mind,  other  thoughts  have  engaged  my  heart, 
within  a  brief  period  —  and  by  Heaven,  other  occupations  shall  hencefor^ 
ward  fill  up  my  time.  I  have  lived  in  this  day  the  space  of  years  —  I  came 
Either  a  boy  —  I  will  return  a  man  —  a  man,  such  as  may  converse  not  only 
with  his  own  kind,  but  with  whatever  God  permits  to  be  visible  to  him.  1 
will  learn  the  contents  of  that  mysterious  volume  —  I  will  learn  why  the 
Lady  of  Avenei  loved  it  —  why  the  priests  feared,  and  would  have  stolen  it  — 
why  thou  didst  twice  recover  it  from  their  hands. — What  mystery  is  wrapt 
in  it?  —  Speak,  I  conjure  thee!"  The  lady  assumed  an  air  peculiarly  sad 
and  solemn,  as  drooping  her  head,  and  folding  her  arms  on  her  bosom,  bhi 
relied: 


Within  that  awfnl  volume  lies 
The  mystery  of  mysteries ! 
Happiest  they  of  human  race, 
To  whom  God  has  granted  grace 


To  read,  to  fsar,  to  hope,  to  pray, 
To  lift  the  latch,  and  mrce  the  way; 
Ard  better  had  they  ne'er  been  horn. 
Who  read  to  doubt,  or  read  to  aoorn  * 
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"  Give  me  the  volume,  Lady,"  said  young  Glendinning.  **  They  call  me 
(die  —  they  call  me  dull  —  in  this  pursuit  my  industry  shall  not  fail,  nor, 
with  God's  blessing,  shall  my  understanding.  Give  me  the  volume."  The 
apparition  again  replied : 

**Man]r  a  flithoin  dark  and  deep 
I  have  laid  the  brmk  to  sleep; 
Ethereal  fires  around  it  glowing— 
£thereal  mosic  ever  flowing— 
The  SHcred  pledge  of  Heav'n 
All  things  revere. 
Each  in  hts  sphere, 
Save  man  for  whom  twas  giT*n : 
Lend  thj  hand,  and  tboa  shait  spv 
Things  ne'er  seen  by  mortal  eye.** 

Ualbert  Glendinning  boldly  reached  his  hand  to  the  White  Lady. 
"  Fearest  thou  to  go  with  me  ?"  she  said,  as  his  hand  trembled  at  the  soil 
and  cold  touch  of  her  own— 

**  Fearest  thon  to  gn  with  meT 
Still  it  ia  free  to  thee 

A  peasant  to  dwell; 
Thoa  mayst  drive  the  dall  steer. 
And  chatie  the  king's  deer. 
But  never  more  come  near 

This  haunted  well.** 

'*  If  what  thou  sayest  be  true,"  said  the  undaunted  boy,  "  my  destinies 
are  higher  than  thine  own.  There  shall  be  neither  well  nor  wood  which  I 
dare  not  visit.  No  fear  of  aught,  natural  or  supernatural,  shall  bar  my 
path  through  my  native  valley. 

He  had  scarce  uttered  the  words,  when  they  both  descended  through  the 
earth  with  a  rapidity  which  took  away  Halbert's  breath  and  every  other 
sensation,  saving  that  of  being  hurried  on  with  the  utmost  velocity.  At 
length  the^  stopped  with  a  shock  so  sudden,  that  the  mortal  journeyer 
through  this  unknown  space  must  have  been  thrown  down  with  violence, 
had  he  not  been  upheld  by  his  supernatural  companion. 

It  was  more  than  a  minute,  ere,  looking  around  him,  he  beheld  a  grotto, 
or  natural  cavern,  composed  of  the  most  splendid  spars  and  crystals,  which 
returned  in  a  thousand  prismatic  hues  the  light  of  a  brilliant  flame  that 
glowed  on  an  altar  of  alabaster.  This  altar,  with  its  fire,  formed  the  central 
point  of  thB  grotto,  which  was  of  a  round  form,  and  very  high  in  the  roof, 
resembling  in  some  respects  the  dome  of  a  cathedral.  Corresponding  to 
the  four  points  of  the  compass,  there  went  off  four  long  galleries,  or  arcades, 
constructed  of  the  same  brilliant  materials  with  the  dome  itself,  and  the 
termination  of  which  was  lost  in  darkness. 

No  human  imagination  can  conceive,  or  words  suffice  to  describe,  the 
glorious  radiance  which,  shot  fiercely  forth  Vy  the  flame,  was  returned  from 
so  many  hundred  thousand  points  of  reflection,  afforded  by  the  sparry 
pillars  and  their  numerous  angular  crystals.  The  fire  itseli  did  not  re- 
main steady  and  unmoved,  but  rose  and  fell,  sometimes  ascending  in  a 
brilliant  pyramid  of  condensed  flame  half  way  up  the  lofty  expanse,  and 
again  fading  into  a  softer  and  more  rosy  hue,  and  hovering,  as  it  were,  on 
the  surface  of  the  altar  to  collect  its  strength  for  another  powerful  exertion. 
There  was  no  visible  fuel  by  which  it  was  fed,  nor  did  it  emit  either  smoke 
or  vapour  of  any  kind. 

What  was  of  all  the  most  remarkable,  the  black  volume  so  often  men* 
tioned  lay  not  only  unconsumed,  but  untouched  in  the  slightest  degree, 
amid  this  intensity  of  fire,  which,  while  it  seemed  to  be  of  K>rce  sufficient 
to  melt  adamant,  had  no  effect  whatever  on  the  sacred  book  thus  subjected 
to  its  utmost  influence. 

The  White  Lady,  having  paused  long  enough  to  let  youns  Glendinniof 
take  a  complete  survey  of  what  was  around  him,  now  said  in  her  usujJ 
chant, 

"Here  lies  the  volume  thpo  boUlj  hast  aonght; 
l^ubh  it,  and  take  it,— twUI  {early  be  boo^T 
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Familiarized  in  some  degree  with  marvels,  and  desperatelj  desirona  of 

ihowing  the  courage  he  had  boasted,  Halbert  plunged  his  hand,  wilhool 

hesitation,  into  the  flame  trusting  to  the  rapidity  of  the  motion,  to  snatch 

out  the  volume  before  the  fire  could  greatly  affect  him.    But  he  was  much 

disappointed.    The  flame  instantly  cauj^ht  upon  his  sleeve,  and  though  ha 

withdrew  his  hand  immediately,  yet  his  arm  was  so  dreadfully  scorched. 

that  he  had  well-nigh  screamed  with  pain.    He  suppressed  the  natoral 

expression  of  anguish,  however,  and  only  intimated  the  agony  which  he 

felt  by  a  contortion  and  a  muttered  groan.    The  White  Lady  passed  her 

oold  hand  over  his  arm,  and,  ere  she  had  finished  the  following  metrical 

chant,  his  pain  had  entirely  gone,  and  no  mark  of  the  acorebing  wm 

visible : 

•'Rwh  thf  dead, 
Miirtal  w«ed 
To  imBMirtal  flamw  appiyiaf : 
Rasher  trust 
Has  ihmir  of «]««, 
On  hit  own  waak  worth  rrijiof : 
Strip  itiae  of  Bueh  reuces  vaio, 
Stnp.  and  prova  ihjr  luck  asaia." 

Obedient  to  what  he  understood  to  be  the  meaning  of  his  oondoetresa, 
Halbert  bared  his  arm  to  the  shoulder,  throwing  down  the  remains  of  his 
sleeve,  which  no  sooner  touched  the  floor  on  which  he  stood  than  il  col- 
lected itself  together,  shrivelled  itself  up,  and  was  without  any  visible  firs 
reduced  to  light  tinder,  which  a  sudden  breath  of  wind  dispersed  into 
empty  space.  The  White  Lady,  observing  the  surprise  of  the  youth,  im- 
mediately repeated — 

"Moftal  warp  and  mortal  woof, 
Caao4it  broiik  this  charmad  roof; 
AiJ  that  nuNrtai  art  hath  wraoght. 
In  oar  call  reiama  to  noairht 
llie  molten  gitld  ntnmi  to  day. 
The  polish'd  diamond  melts  away. 
All  is  alter'd.  all  is  fl«>wn. 
Nooirht  stands  fint  hut  truth  alooa. 
Not  for  that  thy  qaest  give  o'er: 
Coaragel  prore  thy  chanee  onoe  mors." 

Imboldened  bj  her  words,  Halbert  Glendinning  made  a  second  effort, 
and,  plunging  his  bare  arm  into  the  flame,  took  out  the  sacred  volume  with- 
out reeling  either  heat  or  inconvenience  of  anv  kind.  Astonished,  and 
almost  terrified  at  his  own  success,  he  beheld  the  flame  collect  itself,  and 
shoot  up  into  one  long  and  final  stream,  which  seemed  as  if  it  would  ascend 
to  the  very  roof  of  the  cavern,  and  then,  sinking  as  suddenly,  became 
totally  extinguished.  The  deepest  darkness  ensued ;  but  Halbert  had  no 
time  to  consider  his  situation,  for  the  White  Lady  had  already  caught  his 
hand,  and  they  ascended  to  upper  air  with  the  same  velocity  with  which 
they  had  sunk  intc  the  earth. 

They  stood  by  tbb  fountain  in  the  Corri-nan-shian  when  they  emerged 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  but  on  casting  a  bewildered  glance  around 
him,  the  youth  was  surprised  to  observe,  that  the  shadows  hful  fallen  far  to 
the  east,  and  that  the  day  was  well-nigh  spent.  He  gazed  on  his  con- 
ductress for  explanation,  but  her  figure  &gan  to  fade  before  his  eyes  —  her 
cheeks  grew  paler,  her  features  less  distinct,  her  form  became  shadowy, 
and  blended  itself  with  the  mist  which  was  ascending  the  hollow  ravine. 
What  had  late  the  symmetry  of  form,  and  the  delicate,  yet  clear  hues  of 
feminine  beauty,  now  resembled  the  flitting  and  pale  ghost  of  some  maiden 
who  has  died  for  love,  as  it  is  seen  indistinctly  and  by  moonlight,  by  her 
perjured  lover. 

"  Stay,  spirit  t"  said  the  youth,  imboldened  by  his  success  in  the  subteiv 
ranean  dome,  **  thy  kindness  must  not  leave  me,  as  one  encuml>ered  with  a 
weapon  he  knows  not  how  to  wield.  Thou  must  teach  me  the  art  to  read. 
Sod  to  understand  this  volume ;  else  what  avails  it  me  that  I  possess  it?'" 

But  the  figure  of  the  White  Lady  still  waned  before  his  eye,  until  it 
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became  an  oatline  as  pale  and  indistinct  as  that  of  the  moon,  when  th(> 
winter  mornine  is  far  advanced,  and  ere  she  had  ended  the  following  chant, 
the  was  entire^  invisible : — 

*AiM!  alu! 
Not  oura  the  gnu» 
These  holy  rha  meters  to  trace ; 

iille  fumis  of  painted  air, 

Not  to  us  is  pven  to  share 
The  boon  l)estow*d  on  Adam's  race  I 

With  patience  hide. 

Heaven  will  provide 
The  fitting  time,  the  fitting  guide.** 

The  form  was  already  gone,  and  now  the  voice  itself  had  melted  away  in 
melancholy  cadence,  softening,  as  if  the  Being  who  spoke  had  been  slowly 
wafted  from  the  spot  where  sne  had  commenced  her  melody. 

It  was  «.t  this  moment  that  Halbert  felt  the  extremity  of  the  terror  which 
be  had  hitherto  so  manfully  suppressed.  The  very  necessity  of  exertion 
had  given  him  spirit  to  make  it,  and  the  presence  of  the  mysterious  Being, 
while  it  was  a  subject  of  fear  in  itself,  haa  nevertheless  given  him  the  sense 
of  protection  Leing  near  to  him.  It  was  when  he  could  reflect  with  com- 
posure on  what  had  passed,  that  a  cold  tremor  shot  across  his  limbs,  his 
hair  bristled,  and  he  was  afraid  to  look  around  lest  he  should  find  at  his 
elbow  something  more  frightful  than  the  first  vision.  A  breeze  arising  sud- 
dep'y,  realized  the  beautiful  and  wild  idea  of  the  most  imaginative  of  our 
modern  bards* — 

It  fhnn*d  his  cheek,  it  raised  his  hair, 

Like  a  meadow  irale  in  sprinr ; 
It  mingled  strancely  with  his  fears, 

Yet  It  fell  like  a  welcoming. 

The  youth  stood  silent  and  astonished  for  a  few  minutes.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  extraordinary  Being  he  had  seen,  half  his  terror,  half  his  pro- 
tectress, was  still  hovering  on  the  gale  which  swept  past  him,  and  that  she 
might  again  make  herseli  sensible  to  his  organs  of  sight.  "  Speak  1"  he 
said,  wildly  tossing  his  arms,  *' speak  yet  again  —  be  once  more  present, 
lovely  vision  1  —  thrice  have  I  now  seen  thee,  yet  the  idea  of  thy  invisible 
presence  around  or  beside  me,  makes  my  heart  beat  faster  than  if  the  earth 
yawned  and  gave  up  a  demon." 

But  neither  sound  nor  appearance  indicated  the  presence  of  the  White 
Lady,  and  nothing  preternatural  beyond  what  he  had  already  witnessed, 
was  again  audible  or  visible.  Halbert,  in  the  meanwhile,  by  the  very  exer- 
tion of  again  inviting  the  presence  of  this  mysterious  Being,  had  recovered 
his  natural  audacity.  He  looked  around  once  more,  and  resumed  his  soli- 
fair  path  down  the  valley  into  whose  recesses  he  had  penetrated. 

Nothing  could  be  more  strongly  contrasted  than  the  storm  of  passion  with 
which  he  had  bounded  over  stock  and  crag,  in  order  to  plunge  niraself  into 
the  Corri-nan-shian,  and  the  sobered  mood  in  which  he  now  returned  home- 
ward«  industriously  seeking  out  the  most  practicable  path,  not  from  a  wish 
to  avoid  danger,  but  that  he  might  not  by  personal  toil  distract  his  atten- 
tion, deeply  fixed  on  the  extraordinary  scene  which  he  had  witnessed.  In 
tlie  former  case»  he  had  sought  bj  hazard  and  bodily  exertion  to  indulge  a 
once  the  fiery  excitation  of  passion,  and  to  banish  the  cause  of  the  excite 
mcnt  from  his  recollection ;  while  now  he  studiously  avoided  all  interrup- 
tiuu  to  his  contemplative  walk,  lest  the  difficult  of  the  way  should  interfere 
with,  or  disturb,  his  own  deep  reflections,  l^us  slowly  pacing  forth  h.*s 
dourse,  with  the  air  of  a  pilgrim  rather  than  of  a  deer^unter,  Halbert 
about  the  close  of  the  evening  regained  his  paternal  tower. 

•ColMidin. 
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The  MQler 

To  maet  bn*  w»  ■«  i»>w.. 
Then  darit  m  ten  «>i«m  kirn  to  tabt, 

8m  naited  bo  thoir  powo. 

CHsm'i  Kbx  0*  ffBB  QnBX 

|y  vM  after  sanset,  as  we  have  already  stated,  when  Halbert  01  radm 
mng  retarned  to  the  ahode  of  his  father.  The  hoar  of  dinner  was  at  noon 
and  that  of  sapper  aboat  an  hoar  after  sunset  at  this  period  of  the  year 
The  former  had  passed  withoat  Halberfs  appearing;  bat  this  was  no 
nncoDimon  circumstance,  for  the  chase,  or  any  otner  pastime  which  occurred, 
made  Halbert  a  frequent  neglecter  of  hours ;  and  his  mother,  Ihoagh  angry 
and  disappointed  when  she  saw  him  not  at  table,  was  so  much  accustomed 
to  his  occasional  absence,  and  knew  so  little  how  to  teach  him  more  rega- 
larity,  4hat  a  testy  observation  was  almost  all  the  censure  with  which  such 
omissions  were  visited. 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  the  wrath  of  good  DameElspeth  soared 
higher  than  usual.  It  was  not  merely  on  account  of  the  special  tupVhead 
and  trotters,  the  haggis  and  the  side  of  mutton,  with  which  her  table  was 
set  forth,  bat  also  because  of  the  arrival  of  no  less  a  person  than  Hob  Mil- 
ler, as  he  was  aniversally  termed,  though  the  man's  name  was  Happer. 

The  object  of  the  Miller's  visit  to  the  Tower  of  Glendearg  was  like  the 
purpose  of  those  embassies  which  potentates  send  to  each  other's  coarts, 
partly  ostensible,  partly  politic.  In  outward  show.  Hob  came  to  visit  his 
friends  of  the  Hafidome,  and  share  the  festivity  common  among  country 
folk,  after  the  barn-yard  has  been  filled,  and  to  renew  old  intimacies  by 
new  conviviality.  But  in  very  truth  he  also  came  to  have  an  eye  upon  the 
contents  of  each  stack,  and  to  obtain  such  information  respecting  the  extent 
of  the  crop  reaped  and  gathered  in  by  each  feuar,  as  might  prevent  the 
possibility  of  abstracted  mttUures. 

All  the  world  knows  that  the  cultivators  of  each  barony  or  regality,  tem- 
poral or  spiritual,  in  Scotland,  are  obliged  to  bring  their  com  to l>e  grinded 
at  the  mill  of  the  territory,  for  which  the^  pay  a  heavy  charge,  caUed  C^ 
ifUavm  muUures.  1  could  speak  to  the  thirfage  of  invecta  et  tUata  tor.  bv* 
let  that  pass.  I  have  said  enough  to  intimate  that  I  talk  not  withou'.  book, 
f  hose  of  the  Sueken,  or  enthralled  ground,  were  liable  in  penalties,  if,  devi- 
ating  from  this  thirlage,  (or  thraldom,)  they  carried  their  grain  U,  another 
mill.  Now  such  another  mill,  erected  on  the  lands  of  a  lay-haron,  lay 
within  a  tempting  and  convenient  distance  of  Glendearg;  and  the  Miller 
was  so  obliging,  and  his  charges  so  moderate,  that  it  required  Hob  Miller's 
utmost  vigilance  to  prevent  evasions  of  his  right  of  monopoly. 

The  most  efiectual  means  he  could  devise  was  this  show  of  good  fellow- 
ship and  neighbourly  friendship,  —  under  colour  of  which  he  made  his 
annual  cruise  through  the  barony — ^numbered  every  corn-stack,  and  com- 
puted its  contents  by  the  boll,  so  that  he  could  give  a  shrewd  hint  afiei^ 
wards  whether  or  not  the  grist  came  to  the  right  mill. 

Dame  Elspeth,  like  her  compeers,  was  obliged  to  take  these  domiciliary 
visits  in  the  sense  of  politeness ;  but  in  her  case  they  had  not  occurred 
since  her  husband's  death,  probably  because  the  Tower  of  Glendearg  was 
distant,  and  there  was  but  a  trifling  quantity  of  arable  or  injfidd  land 
tLttacbsd  to  it.  This  year  there  had  been,  upon  some  speculation  of  old 
Martin's,  several  bolls  sown  in  the  out-field,  which,  the  season  being  fine, 
had  ripened  remarkably  well.  Perhaps  this  circumstance  occasioned  the 
boDest  Miller's  including  Glendearg,  on  this  occasion,  in  his  annual  round 
Vol.  v.  — 7  i 
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Dame  Glenditining  receiyed  with  pleasure  a  yisit  which  she  ased  formerlj 
only  to  endure  with  patience ;  and  she  had  changed  her  view  of  the  matter 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  because  Hob  had  brought  with  him  his  daughter 
Mysie,  of  whose  features  she  could  giye  so  slight  an  account,  but  whose 
dress  she  had  described  so  accurately  to  the  Sub-Prior. 

Hitherto  this  girl  had  been  an  object  of  very  trifling  consideration  in  the 
eyes  of  the  ^ood  widow ;  but  the  Sub-Prior's  particular  and  somewhat  mys- 
terious inquiries  had  set  her  brains  to  work  on  the  subject  of  Mysie  of  the 
Mill ;  and  she  had  here  asked  a  broad  question,  and  there  she  had  thrown 
out  an  innuendo,  and  there  again  she  had  gradually  led  on  to  a  conversation 
on  the  subject  of  poor  Mysie.  And  from  all  inquiries  and  investigailons 
she  had  collected,  that  Mysie  was  a  dark-eyed,  laugbter-loying  wench,  with 
cherry-cheeks,  and  a  skin  as  white  as  her  father's  finest  bolted  flour,  out  of 
which  was  made  the  Abbot's  own  wastel-bread.  For  her  temper,  she  sung 
and  laughed  from  morning  to  night ;  and  for  her  fortune,  a  material  article, 
besides  that  which  the  Miller  might  have  amassed  by  means  of  his  pro- 
verbial golden  thumb,  M^sie  was  to  inherit  a  good  handsome  lump  of  land, 
with  a  prospect  of  the  mill  and  mill-acres  descending  to  her  husband  on  an 
easy  lease,  if  a  fair  word  were  spoken  in  season  to  the  Abbot,  an<t  to  the 
Prior,  and  to  the  Sub-Prior,  and  to  the  Sacristan,  and  so  forth. 

By  turning  and  again  turning  these  advantages  over  in  her  own  mind, 
Glspeth  at  length  came  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  only  way  to  save  her  sod 
Halbert  from  a  life  of  *'  spur,  spear,  and  snaffle,''  as  they  called  that  of  the 
border-riders,  from  the  dint  of  a  cloth-yard  shaft,  or  the  loop  of  an  inch- 
cord,  was,  that  he  should  marry  and  settle,  and  that  Mysie  Happer  should 
be  his  destined  bride. 

As  if  to  her  wish,  Hob  Miller  arrived  on  his  strong-built  mare,  bearing 
on  a  pillion  behind  him  the  lovely  Mysie,  with  cheeks  like  a  peony-rose,  (ii 
Dame  Glendinning  had  ever  seen  one,)  spirits  all  afloat  with  rustic  coquetry, 
and  a  profusion  of  hair  as  black  as  ebony.  The  beau-ideal  which  Dame 
Glendinning  had  been  bodying  forth  in  her  imagination,  became  unexpect- 
edly realized  in  the  buxom  form  of  Mysie  Happer,  whom,  in  the  course  of 
half  an  hour,  she  settled  upon  as  the  maiden  who  was  to  fix  the  restless  and 
untutored  Halbert.  True,  Mysie,  as  the  dame  soon  saw,  was  like  to  love 
dancing  round  a  May-pole  as  well  as  managing  a  domestic  establishment, 
and  Halbert  was  like  to  break  more  heads  than  he  would  grind  stacks  of 
corn.  But  then  a  miller  should  always  be  of  manly  make,  and  has  been 
described  so  since  the  days  of  Chaucer  and  James  I.*  Indeed,  to  be  able 
to  outdo  and  bully  the  whole  Suckeriy  (once  more  we  use  this  barbarous 
phrase,)  in  all  athletic  exercises,  was  one  way  to  render  easy  the  collection 
of  dues  which  men  would  have  disputed  with  a  less  formidable  champion. 
Then,  as  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  miller's  wife,  the  dame  was  of  opinion 
that  they  might  be  supplied  by  the  activity  of  the  miller's  mother.  "  I  will 
keep  house  for  the  young  folk  myself,  for  the  tower  is  grown  very  lonely," 
thought  Dame  Glendinning,  **  and  to  live  near  the  kirk  will  be  mair  com- 
fortable in  my  auld  age  —  and  then  Edward  may  agree  with  his  bn>ther 
about  the  feu,  more  especially  as  he  is  a  favourite  with  the  Sub-Prior,  and 
then  he  may  live  in  the  auld  tower  like  his  worthy  father  before  him  —  and 
wha  kens  but  Mary  Avenel,  high-blood  as  she  is,  may  e'en  draw  in  her 
stool  to  the  chimney-nook,  and  sit  down  here  for  good  and  a'  ?  -^  It's  true 

*The  nmt  we  hare  choMnn  for  a  motto,  it  from  a  poem  impoted  to  James  1.  of  So(?cIaiid.  .it  for  ttia 
10U«r  who  thrures  amona  the  Canterbury  pilarimii,  besides  his  swurd  and  buRkler.  he  bonatad  other  att  ribvlM, 
•It  of  wliich,  but  especiaUy  tlie  last,  show  that  he  relied  more  oo  the  strangtli  of  the  oatside  than  ttott  o/*  IM 
of  hJsskalL 

The  miller  was  a  stoat  carl  for  the  Donaa, 

Full  biR  he  was  of  brawn,  and  eke  of  booet; 

That  proved  well,  for  wheresi)e*r  he  nun. 

At  wrestling  he  wold  bear  awaj  the  ram ; 

He  wax  short  shouldered,  broad,  a  thick  anar; 

There  n'as  no  door  that  he  n'old  heave  of  bar. 

Or  bra-**  it  at  a  raaaing  with  hit  head,  'ut 
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•He  hite  ni.  tocher,  I  at  the  like  of  her  for  beaoty  aod  eeiiM  ne'er  on  eted  my 
3611 ;  and  I  have  keod  every  wench  in  the  Halidome  of  St.  Mary's— ay,  ano 
their  mothero  th&t  bore  them  —  ay,  she  is  a  sweet  and  a  lovely  creature  v 
ever  tied  snood  over  brown  hair — ay,  and  then,  though  her  uncle  ke<*ps  her 
out  of  her  ain  for  the  present  time,  yet  it  is  to  be  thought  the  gray-goos* 
shaft  will  find  a  hole  in  his  coat  of  proof,  as,  Qod  help  us  I  it  has  done  in 
many  a  better  man's  —  And,  moreover,  if  they  should  stand  on  their  pedi- 
gree and  gentle  race,  £dward  might  say  to  them,  that  is,  to  her  gentle  kith 
and  kin,  'whilk  o'  ye  was  her  best  friend,  when  she  oame  down  the  glen  to 
Glendearg  in  a  misty  evening,  on  a  beast  mair  like  a  cuddie  than  aught 
else?' — And  if  they  tax  him  with  churl's  blood,  Edward  might  say,  that» 
forby  the  old  proverb,  how 

Gentla  imi       1 
If  akn  mulls  btokl; 

yet,  moreover,  there  comes  no  churl's  blood  from  Qlendinning  or  Brydone  i 
for,  says  Edward *' 

The  hoarse  voice  of  the  Miller  at  this  moment  recalled  the  dame  from  her 
reverie,  and  compelled  her  to  remember  that  if  she  meant  to  realise  her 
airy  castle,  she  must  begin  by  laying  the  foundation  in  civility  to  her  guest 
and  his  daughter,  whom  she  was  at  that  moment  most  strangely  neglecting, 
though  her  whole  plan  turned  on  conciliating  their  favour  and  good  opinion, 
and  that,  in  fact,  while  arranging  matters  for  so  intimate  a  union  with  her 
company,  she  was  suffering  tnem  to  sit  unnoticed,  and  in  their  riding  gear, 
as  if  about  to  resume  their  journey.  "And  so  I  say,  dame,"  concluded  the 
Miller,  (for  she  had  not  marked  the  beginning  of  his  speech,)  "  an  ye  be  so 
busied  with  vour  housekep,  or  ought  else,  why,  Mysie  and  I  will  trot  our 
way  down  the  glen  again  to  Johnnie  Broxmouth's,  who  pressed  us  right 
kindly  to  bide  with  him." 

Starting  at  once  from  her  dream  of  marriages  and  intermarriages,  mills, 
mill-lands,  and  baronies,  Dame  Elspeth  felt  for  a  moment  like  the  milk-maid 
in  the  fable,  when  she  overset  the  pitcher,  on  the  contents  of  which  so  manv 

golden  dreams  were  founded.  But  the  foundation  of  Dame  Qlendinning 
opes  was  only  tottering,  not  overthrown,  and  she  hastened  to  restore  its 
equilibrium.  Instead  of  attempting  to  account  for  her  absence  of  mind  and 
want  of  attention  to  her^ests,  which  she  might  have  found  something 
difficult,  she  assumed  the  offensive,  like  an  able  general  when  he  finds  it 
necessary,  by  a  bold  attack,  to  disguise  his  weakness. 

A  loud  exclamation  she  made,  and  a  passionate  complaint  she  set  up 
against  the  unkindness  of  her  old  friend,  who  could  for  an  instant  doubt 
the  heartiness  of  her  welcome  to  him  and  to  his  hopeful  daughter;  and  then  it/ 
think  of  bis  going  back  to  Johnny  Broxmouth's,  when  the  auld  tower  stood 
where  it  did,  and  had  room  in  it  for  a  friend  or  two  in  the  worst  of  times  — 
and  he  too  a  neighbour  that  his  umouhile  gossip  Simon,  blessed  be  his  cast, 
used  to  think  the  best  friend  he  haa  in  the  Halidome  I  And  on  she  went, 
urging  her  complaint  with  so  much  seriousness,  that  she  had  well-nigh 
imposed  on  herself  as  well  as  upon  Hob  Miller,  who  had  no  mind  to  take 
any  thing  in  dudgeon ;  and  as  it  suited  his  plans  to  pass  the  ni^ht  at  Glen 
dearg,  would  have  been  equally  contented  to  do  so  even  had  his  reception 
been  less  vehemently  hospitable.  • 

To  all  Elspeth's  expostulations  on  the  unkindness  of  his  proposal  to  leave 
her  dwelling,  he  answered  composedly,  "  Nay,  dame,  what  could  I  tell  ?  ye 
might  have  had  other  ^ist  to  grind,  for  ye  looked  as  if  ye  scarce  saw  us-^ 
or  what  know  I  f  ye  might  bear  in  mind  the  words  Martin  and  I  had  about 
the  last  barley  ye  sawed — for  I  ken  dry  multures*  will  sometimes  stick  in 
the  throat.  A  man  seeks  but  his  awn,  and  yet  folk  shall  hold  him  for  both 
vi'iJer  and  miller's  man,  that  is  miliar  and  knave,t  all  the  country  over." 

*  Dry  maJtaf«s  wmn  a  fln*,  or  eempeimtina  in  moiMy,  tor  not  gmdinf  at  Um  nttl  of  tiM  tbirt.    It  wi» 
Mt  m  aawuittd  a  wgarioq*  exaction.  ^ 

Tb0  aadbr  miVtm  w.  in  tu«  lanfitaKiR  of  thirlaga.  eallad  the  kawre.  wbioh.  indaad.  idpuflad  nrigiMllr  hit 
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**  Ala6,  that  you  will  say  so,  neighbour  Hob,"  said  Dame  Elbpeth,  **  oi 
tliat  Martin  should  have  had  any  words  with  you  about  the  mill-dues  1  1 
«rill  chide  him  roundly  for  it,  I  promise  you,  on  the  faith' of  a  true  widow. 
You  know  full  well  that. a  lone  woman  is  sore  put  upon  by  her  servants/' 

*'  Nay,  dame,"  said  the  miller,  unbuckling  the  broad  belt  which  mad« 
fast  his  cloak,  and  served,  at  the  same  time,  to  suspend  by  his  side  a  swin^ 
ing  Andrea  Ferrara,  **  bear  no  grudge  at  Martin,  tor  I  bear  none — I  take  it 
on  me  as  a  thing  of  mine  office,  to  maintain  my  right  of  multure,  lock,  an^ 
gowpen.*    And  reason  good,  for  as  the  old  song  says, 

I  lire  by  my  mfll,  God  Men  her, 
She'h  parent,  cbild,  and  wife. 

The  poor  old  slut,  I  am  beholden  to  her  for  my  living,  and  bound  to  stand 
by  her,  as  I  say  to  my  mill  knaves,  in  right  and  in  wrong.  And  so  should 
every  honest  fellow  stand  by  his  bread-winner.  —  And  so,  Mysie,  ye  may 
doff  your  cloak  since  our  neighbotir  is  so  kindly  glad  to  see  us — why,  I 
think,  we  are  as  blithe  to  see  her — not  one  in  the  Halidome  pays  their  mul- 
tures more  duly,  sequels,  arriage,  and  carriage,  and  mill-services,  used  and 
wont." 

With  that  the  Miller  hung  his  ample  cloak  without  farther  ceremony  upon 
a  huge  pair  of  stag's  antlers,  which  adorned  at  once  the  naked  walls  of  the 
tower,  and  served  for  what  we  vulgarly  call  cloak-pins. 

In  the  meantime  Dame  Elspeth  assisted  to  disembarrass  the  damsel  whom 
she  destined  for  her  future  daughter-in-law,  of  her  hood,  mantle,  and  the 
rest  of  her  riding  gear,  giving  her  to  appear  as  beseemed  the  buxom  daughter 
of  the  wealthy  Muler,  gay  and  goodly,  in  a  white  kirtle,  the  seams  of  which 
were  embroidered  with  green  silken  lace  or  fringe,  entwined  with  some  silver 
thread.  An  anxjous  elance  did  Elspeth  cast  upon  the  good-humoured  face, 
which  was  now  more  fully  shown  to  her,  and  was  only  obscured  by  a  quan- 
tity of  raven  black  hair,  which  the  maid  of  the  mill  had  restrained  by  a 
snood  of  green  silk,  embroidered  with  silver,  corresponding  to  the  trimmings 
of  her  kirtle.  The  countenance  itself  was  exceedingly  comely  —  the  eyes 
black,  large,  and  roguishly  good-humoured — ^the  mouth  was  small — the  lips 
well  formed,  though  somewhat  full — the  teeth  were  pearly  white — and  the 
chin  had  a  very  seducins  dimple  in  it.  The  form  belongmg  to  this  joyous 
face  was  full  and  round,  and  firm  and  fair.  It  might  become  coarse  and 
masculine  some  years  hence,  which  is  the  common  fault  of  Scottish  beauty ; 
but  in  Mysie's  sixteenth  year  she  had  the  shape  of  a  Hebe.  The  anxious 
Elspeth,  with  all  her  maternal  partiality,  coula  not  help  admitting  within 
herself,  that  a  better  man  than  Halbert  might  go  farther  and  fare  worse. 
She  looked  a  -little  giddy,  and  Halbert  was  not  nineteen ;  still  it  was  time 
he  should  be  settled,  for  to  that  point  the  dame  always  returned ;  and  here 
was  an  excellent  opportunity. 

The  simple  cunning  of  Dame  Elspeth  now  exhausted  itself  in  commenda- 
tions of  her  fair  guest,  from  the  snood,  as  they  say,  to  the  single-soled  shoe. 
Mysie  listened  and  blushed  with  pleasure  for  the  first  five  minutes ;  but  ere 
ten  had  elapsed,  she  began  to  view  the  old  lady's  compliments  rather  as 
subjects  of  mirth  than  of  vanity,  and  was  much  more  disposed  to  laugh  at 
than  to  be  flattered  with  them,  for  Nature  had  mingled  the  good-humour 
with  which  she  had  endowed  the  damsel  with  no  small  portion  of  shrewd- 
ness. Even  Hob  himself  began  to  tire  of  hearing  his  daughter's  praises, 
and  broke  in  with,  **  Ay,  ay,  she  is  a  clever  quean  enough ;  and,  were  she 
five  years  older,  she  shall  lay  a  loaded  sack  on  an  averf  with  e'er  a  lass  in 

lad.  IKnabe — German,)  bat  bjr  decrees  came  to  be  taken  in  a  worse  sense.  In  the  old  translation  of  the 
Bible,  Paal  is  made  to  term  himself  the  knave  of  our  Savioor.  The  allowance  of  meal  taken  by  the  miller^ 
•errant  was  called  knave-ship. 

*  The  multure  was  the  regular  exaction  for  grindinir  the  meal.  The  tocft,  signifying  a  small  quantity,  and 
tke  gowpem,  a  handful,  were  additional  perquisites  demanded  by  the  miller,  and  submitt«>d  to  ot  rwisted  .t 
the  Suateiter  as  circumstances  pejmitted.    These  and  other  petty  dues  were  called  in  xenpral  tb 

t  iltw^— properly  a  hone  of  laODor 
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the  Halidome.  But  I  have  been  looking  for  yoar  two  sons,  dame.  Men  My 
downbj  that  Halbvrt's  turned  a  wild  springald,  and  that  we  maj  have  wora 
of  him  from  Westmoreland  one  moonlight  night  or  another/' 

*'  God  forbid,  my  good  neighbour ;  God,  in  his  mercy,  forbid  I"  said  Damo 
Glendinning,  earnestly;  for  it  was  touching  the  'itj  key-note  of  her  appre 
hentdons,  to  hint  any  probability  that  lialben  might  become  one  of  th« 
marauders  so  common  in  the  a^  and  country.  But,  fearful  of  baTing  be 
trayed  too  much  alarm  on  this  subject,  she  immediately  added,  "That 
thuugh,  since  the  last  rout  at  Pinkiecleuch,  she  had  been  all  of  a  trembU 
when  a  gun  or  a  spear  was  named,  or  when  men  spoke  of  fighting ;  yet» 
thanks  to  God  and  our  Lady,  her  sons  were  like  to  live  and  die  honest  and 
peaceful  tenants  to  the  Abbey,  as  their  father  might  have  done,  but  for  that 
awful  hosting  which  he  went  forth  to  with  mony  a  brave  man  that* never 
returned." 

"  Ye  need  not  tell  me  of  it,  dame,''  said  the  Miller,  "  since  I  was  there 
myself,  and  made  two  pair  of  legs  {and  these  were  not  mine,  but  my 
mare's,)  worth  one  pair  of  hands.  I  judged  how  it  would  be,  when  I  saw 
our  ho9t  break  ranks,  with  rushing  on  through  that  broken  ploughed  field« 
and  so  as  they  had  made  a  pricker  of  me,  I  e'en  pricked  on  with  myself 
while  the  play  was  good." 

"  Ajr,  ay,  neighbour,"  said  the  dame,  "  ye  were  aye  a  wise  and  a  warr 
man ;  if  my  Simon  had  had  your  wit,  he  might  have  been  here  to  speak 
abopt  it  this  day ;  but  he  was  aye  cracking  of  his  good  blood  and  his  nigh 
kindred,  and  less  would  not  serve  him  than  to  bide  the  bang  to  the  last, 
with  the  earls,  and  knights,  and  squires,  that  had  no  wives  to  greet  for 
them,  or  else  had  wives  that  cared  not  how  soon  they  were  widows ;  but 
that  is  not-  for  the  like  of  us.  But  touching  my  son  Ilalbert,  there  is  no 
fear  of  him ;  for  if  it  should  be  his  misfortune  to  be  in  the  like  case,  he  has 
the  best  pair  of  heels  in  Halidome,  and  could  run  almost  as  fast  as  yocr 
mare  herself." 

"  Is  this  be,  neighbour?"  quoth  the  Miller. 

*'  No,''  replied  the  mother ;  "  that  is  my  youngest  son,  Edward,  who  can 
read  and  write  like  the  Lord  Abbot  hiroselff  if  it  were  not  a  sin  to  say  so." 
"Ay,"  said  the  Miller;  "and  is  that  the  young  clerk  the  Sub-Prior 
thinks  so  much  of?  they  say  he  will  come  far  ben  that  lad  ;  wha  kens  but 
he  may  come  to  be  Sub-Prior  himself? — as  broken  a  ship  has  come  to  land." 
"  To  be  a  Prior,  neighbour  Miller,"  said  Edward,  '*  a  man  must  first  be  a 
priest,  and  for  that  I  judge  I  have  little  vocation." 

"He  will  take  to  the  pleugh-pettle,  neighbour,"  said  the  good  dame; 
"and  so  will  Halbert  too,  I  trust.  I  wish  you  saw  Halbert.  —  Edward, 
where  is  your  brother  ?" 

."  Hunting,  I  think,"  replied  Edward ;  "at  least  he  left  us  this  morning 
to  join  the  Laird  of  Colmslie  and  his  hounds.  I  have  heard  them  baying 
in  the  glen  all  day." 

"  And  if  I  had  heard  that  music,"  said  the  Miller,  "  it  would  have  done 
my  heart  good,  ay,  and  may  be  taken  me  two  or  three  miles  out  of  my  road. 
When  I  was  the  Miller  of  Morebattle's  knave,  I  have  followed  the  hounds 
from  Eckford  to  the  foot  of  Hounam-law  —  followed  them  on  foot.  Dame 
Glendinning,  ay,  and  led  the  chase  when  the  Laird  of  Cessford  and  his  gay 
riders  were  all  thrown  out  by  the  mosses  and  gills.  I  brought  the  stag  oo 
my  back  to  Hounam  Gross,  when  the  dogs  had  pulled  him  down.  I  think 
[  see  the  old  gray  knight,  as  he  sate  so  upright  on  his  strong  war-horse, 
lill  white  with  foam ;  and  *  Miller,'  said  he  to  me,  *■  an  thou  wilt  turn  thy 
back  on  the  mill,  and  wend  with  me,  I  will  make  a  man  of  thee.'  But  I 
dhose  Tt^ther  to  abide  by  clap  and  happer,  and  the  better  luck  was  mine; 
for  the  proud  Percy  caused  hang  five  of  the  Laird's  henchmen  at  Alnwick 
for  burning  a  rickle  of  houses  some  gate  beyond  Fowberry,  and  it  might 
Uve  been  my  luck  as  well  as  another  man's." 

I A 
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"  Ah,  neighbour,  neighbour/'  said  Dame  Glendinning,  "  you  were  aje 
wise  and  wary ;  but  if  you  like  hunting,  I  mast  say  Halbert's  the  lad  to 
please  you.  He  hath  all  those  fair  holiday  terms  of  hawk  and  hound  as 
ready  in  his  mouth  as  Tom  with  the  tod's  tail,  that  is  the  Lord  Abbot'e 
ranger." 

"  Kanges  he  not  homeward  at  dinner-time,  dame,''  demanded  the  Miller ; 
"for  we  call  noon  the  dinner-hour  at  Kennaquhair ?" 

The  widow  was  forced  to  admit  that,  even  at  this  important  period  of 
the  day,  Halbert  was  frequently  absent ;  at  which  the  Miller  shook  hi^ 
head,  intimating,  at  the  same  time,  some  allusion  to  the  proverb  of  MacFar- 
lai.e's  geese,  which  '*  liked  their  play  better  than  their  meat"* 

Tha(  the  delay  of  dinner  misht  not  increase  the  Miller's  disposition  to 

Erejudge  Halbert,  Dame  Glendmning  called  hastily  on  Mary  Avenel  to  take 
er  task  of  entertaining  Mysie  Happer,  while  she  herself  rushed  to  the 
kitchen,  and,  entering  at  once  into  the  province  of  Tibb  Tacket,  rummaged 
among  trenchers  and  dishes,  snatched  pots  from  the  fire,  and  placed  pans 
and  gridirons  on  it,  accompanying  her  own  feats  of  personal  activity  with 
such  a  continued  list  of  injunctions  to  Tibb,  that  Tibb  at  length  lost  patience, 
and  said,  '*  Here  was  as  muckle  wark  about  meating  an  auld  miller,  as  if 
they  had  been  to  banquet  the  blood  of  Bruce."  But  this,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  spoken  aside,  Dame  Glendinning  did  not  think  it  convenient  tc 
hear. 


Nay,  let  me  have  the  friends  who  eat  my  netnali. 

Am  yarious  as  my  dishes.  — The  feast's  naairht,  « 

Where  one  hage  plate  predominateN.    John  PlaiDtexl, 

He  shall  be  mighty  beef,  onr  English  staple; 

The  worthy  Alderman,  a  hotter'd  dumpling; 

Yon  pair  of  whisker'd  Cornets,  ruffs  and  rees : 

Their  friend  the  Dandy,  a  Kreen  goose  in  sippets. 

And  so  the  board  is  spread  at  onoe  and  fiU'd 

On  the  same  jHinciple  —  Variety. 

Niw  Plat. 

"  And  what  brave  lass  is  this  ?"  said  Hob  Miller,  as  Mary  Avenel  entered 
the  apartment  to  supply  the  absence  of  Dame  Elspeth  Glendinning. 

"  The  young  Lady  of  Avenel,  father,"  said  the  Maid  of  the  Mill,  drop* 

Sine  as  low  a  curtsy  as  her  rustic  manners  enabled  her  to  make.  The 
[ilTer,  her  father,  do£fed  his  bonnet,  and  made  his  reverence,  not  altogether 
so  low  perhaps  as  if  the  young  lady  had  appeared  in  the  pride  of  rank  and* 
riches,  yet  so  as  to  give  high  birth  the  due  homage  which  the  Scotch  for  a 
length  of  time  scrupulously  rendered  to  it. 

Indeed,  from  having  had  her  mother's  example  before  her  for  so  many 
years,  and  from  a  native  sense  of  propriety  and  even  of  dignity,  Mary 
Avenel  had  acquired  a  demeanour,  which  marked  her  title  to  consideration, 
and  efifectually  checked  any  attempt  at  familiarity  on  the  part  of  those  who 
might  be  her  associates  in  her  present  situation,  but  could  not  be  well  termed 
her  equals.     She  was  by  nature  mild,  pensive,  and  contemplative,  gentle 

*  A  bnHMl  of  wild-geese,  which  lonfc  rr«qnented  one  of  the  uppermost  islands  in  Ltich-Lomont'.Cblled  Inch- 
Tavoe.  were  suppotietl  to  have  some  iiiysierious  oiHiuexion  wilh  Ihe  ancient  family  »i  MacFiirluue  of  thai  ilk, 
and  It  is  wiid  were  never  seen  after  the  ruin  and  extinction  of  that  bouse.  The  MucFartaues  had  a  huusf 
and  /anleu  U[M»n  that  same  island  of  Inch-1'avoe.  Here  James  VI.  was,  on  one  occasion,  resiled  by  tbs 
•hieflain.  His  Majesty  had  been  previously  much  amutced  by  the  geese  pursuing  each  ot  ner  ou  the  Ludi 
But.  when  one  which  was  brought  to  table,  was  found  to  be  tough  and  ill  fed,  James  oinerved  —  **  (hat 
Partane'k  geeae  liked  their  play  oetter  than  their  meat."  a  Droverb  which  has  been  current  -ft  sUwa 
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fn  disposition,  and  most  placable  when  accidentally  offended ;  but  soli  shtf 
was  01  a-retired  and  reserved  habit,  and  shunned  to  mix  in  ordinary  sporte* 
even  when  the  rare  occurrence  of  a  fair  or  wake  gave  her  an  opportunity  of 
mingling  with  oompanions  of  her  own  age.  If  at  such  scenes  she  was  Beei« 
for  an  instant,  she  appeared  to  behold  them  with  the  composed  indifferenoi« 
of  one  to  whom  their  gaiety  was  a  matter  of  no  interest,  and  who  seemed 
only  desirous  to  glide  away  from  the  scene  as  soon  as  she  possibly  could. 

Something  also  had  transpired  concerning  her  being  born  on  All<hallow 
Eve,  and  the  powers  with  wnich  that  circumstance  was  supposed  to  invest 
her  over  the  invisible  world.  And  from  all  these  particulars  combined,  the 
young  men  and  women  of  the  Halidome  used  to  distinguish  Mary  among 
themselves  by  the  name  of  the  Spirit  of  Avenel,  as  if  the  fair  but  fragile 
form,  the  beautiful  but  rather  colourless  cheek,  the  dark  blue  eye,  and  the 
shady  hair,  had  belonged  rather  to  the  immaterial  than  the  substantial 
world.  The  general  tradition  of  the  White  Lady,  who  was  supposed  to 
wait  on  the  fortunes  of  the  family  of  Avenel,  gave  a  sort  of  test  to  this 
piece  of  rural  wit.  It  gave  great  offence,  however,  to  the  two  sons  of  Simon 
Glendinning ;  and  when  the  expression  was  in  their  presence  applied  to  the 
voung  lady,  Edward  was  wont  to  check  the  petulance  of  those  who  used  it 
by  strength  of  argument,  and  Halbert  by  strength  of  arm.  In  such  cases 
Halbert  had  this  advantage,  that  although  ho  oould  render  no  aid  to  his 
brother's  argument,  yet  when  circumstances  required  it,  he  was  sure  to 
have  that  of  Edward,  who  never  indeed  himself  commenced  a  fray,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  did  not  testify  any  reluctance  to  enter  into  combat  in  Hal- 
bert's  behalf  or  in  his  rescue. 

But  the  zealous  attachment  of  the  two  youths,  being  themselves,  from  the 
retired  situation  in  which  they  dwelt,  comparative  strangers  in  the  Ilali- 
dome,  did  not  serve  in  any  degree  to  alter  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants 
towards  the  young  lady,  who  seemed  to  have  dropped  amongst  them  from 
another  sphere  of  life.  Still,  however,  she  was  regarded  with  respect,  if  not 
with  fondness ;  and  the  attention  of  the  Sub-Prior  to  the  family,  not  to  men- 
tion the  formidable  name  of  Julian  Avenel,  which  every  new  incident  of 
t^hose  tumultuous  times  tended  to  render  more  famous,  attached  to  his  niece 
a  certain  importance.  Thus  some  aspired  to  her  acquaintance  out  of  prid'* 
while  the  more  timid  of  the  feuars  were  anxious  to  inculcate  upon  their 
children  the  necessity  of  being  respectful  to  the  noble  orphan.  So  that 
Mary  Avenel,  little  loved  because  little  known,  was  regardea  with  a  myste- 
rious awe,  partly  derived  from  fear  of  her  uncle's  moss-troopers,  and  partly 
from  her  own  retired  and  distant  habits,  enhanced  by  the  superstitious  opi- 
niuns  of  the  time  and  country. 

It  was  not  without  some  portion  of  this  awe,  that  Mysie  felt  herself  left 
alone  in  company  with  a  young  person  so  distant  in  rank,  and  so  different 
in  bearing,  from  herself;  for  her  worthy  father  had  taken  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  step  out  unobserved,  in  order  to  mark  how  the  barnyard  was  filled^ 
and  what  prospect  it  afforded  of  grist  to  the  mill.  In  youth,  however,  there 
18  a  sort  or  free-masonry,  which,  without  much  conversation,  teaches  young 
persons  to  estimate  each  other's  character,  and  places  them  at  ease  on  the 
sbortest  acquaintance.  It  is  only  when  taught  deceit  by  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  that  we  learn  to  shroud  our  character  from  observation,  and  to 
disguise  our  real  sentiments  from  those  with  whom  we  are  placed  in  com- 
munion. 

Accordingly,  the  two  young  women  were  soon  engaged  in  such  objects  of 
uterest  as  best  became  their  age.  They  visited  Mary  Avenel's  pigeons, 
which  she  nursed  with  the  tenderness  of  a  mother ;  they  turned  over  her 
slender  stores  of  finery,  which  yet  contained  some  articles  that  excited  the 
respect  of  her  companion,  though  Mysie  was  too  good-humoured  to  nourisb 
fiivv.  A  golden  rosary,  and  some  female  ornaments  marking  superiof 
Mmk,  had  been  rescued  in  t|^e  moment  of  their  utmost  adversity,  more  bv 
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Tibb  Tacliet's  pres^oce  of  mind,  than  by  the  care  of  their  owner,  who  wan 
at  that  sad  period  too  much  sunk  in  grief  to  pay  any  attention  to  such  cir 
cumstances.  They  struck  Mysie  with  a  deep  impression  of  veneration ;  for, 
excepting  what  the  Lord  Abbot  and  the  convent  might  possess,  she  did  not 
believe  there  was  so  much  real  gold  in  the  world  as  was  exhibited  in  these 
few  trinkets,  and  Mary,  however  sage  and  serious,  was  not  above  being 
pleased  with  the  admiration  of  her  rustic  companion. 

Nothing,  indeed,  could  exhibit  a  stronger  contrast  than  the  appearance 
of  the  two  girls;  —  the  good-humoured  laughter-loving  countenance  of  the 
Maid  of  the  Mill,  who  stood  gazing  with  unrepressed  astonishment  on  what- 
ever  was  in  her  inexperienced  eye  rare  and  costly,  and  with  an  humble,  and 
at  the  same  time  cheerful  acquiescence  in  her  inferiority,  asking  all  the 
little  queries  about  the  use  and  value  of  the  ornaments,  while  Mary  Avenel, 
with  her  quiet  composed  dignity  and  placidity  of  manner,  produced  them 
one  afler  another  for  the  amusement  of  her  companion. 

As  they  be6ame  gradually  more  familiar,  Mysie  of  the  Mill  was  just  ven- 
turing to  ask,  why  Mary  Avenel  never  appeared  at  the  May-pole,  and  to 
express  her  wonder  when  the  young  lady  said  she  disliked  dancing,  when 
a  trampling  of  horses  at  the  gate  of  the  tower  interrupted  their  conver 
sation. 

Mysie  flew  to  the  shot-window  in  the  full  ardour  of  unrestrained  female 
curiosity.  "  Saint  Mary  1  sweet  lady !  here  come  two  well-mounted  gallants ; 
will  vou  step  this  way  to  look  at  them?" 

**  No,"  said  Mary  Avenel,  "  you  shall  tell  me  who  they  are." 

"  Well,  if  you  like  it  better,"  said  Mysie — "  but  how  shall  I  know  them  T 
— Stay,  I  do  know  one  of  them,  and  so  do  you,  lady ;  he  is  a  blithe  man, 
somewhat  light  of  hand,  they  say,  but  the  gallants  of  these  days  think  no 
great  harm  of  that.  He  is  your  uncle's  henchman,  that  they  call  Christie 
of  the  Glinthill ;  and  he  has  not  his  old  green  jerkin  and  the  rusty  black- 
jack over  it,  but  a  scarlet  cloak,  laid  down  with  silver  lace  three  inches 
broad,  and  a  breast-plate  you  might  see  to  dress  your  hair  in,  as  well  as  in 
that  keeking-glass  in  the  ivory  frame  that  you  showed  me  even  now.  Come, 
dear  lady,  come  to  the  shot-window  and  see  him." 

"  If  it  be  the  man  you  mean,  Mysie,"  replied  the  orphan  of  Avenel,  "  I 
shall  see  him  soon  enough,  considering  either  the  pleasure  or  comfort  the 
sight  will  give  me." 

"  Nay,  but  if  you  will  not  come  to  see  gay  Christie,"  replied  the  Maid  of 
the  Mill,  her  face  flushed  with  eager  curiosity,  "  come  ana  tell  me  who  the 

fallant  is  that  is  with  him,  the  handsomest,  the  very  lovesomest  young  man 
ever  saw  with  sight." 

"It  is  my  foster-brother,  Halbert  Glendinning,"  said  Mary,  with  appa- 
rent indifference ;  for  she  had  been  accustomed  to  call  the  sons  of  Elspeth 
her  foster-brethren,  and  to  live  with  them  as  if  they  had  been  brothers  in 
earnest. 

'*  Nay,  by  Our  Lady,  that  it  is  not,"  said  Mysie ;  "  I  know  the  favour  of 
both  the  Glendinnings  well,  and  I  think  this  rider  be  not  of  our  country. 
He  has  a  crimson  velvet  bonnet,  and  long  broWn  hair  falling  down  under 
it,  and  a  beard  on  his  upper  lip,  and  his  chin  clean  and  close  shaved,  save  a 
small  patch  on  the  point  of  the  chin,  and  a  sky-blue  jerkin  slashed  and  lined 
with  white  satin,  and  trunk-hose  to  suit,  and  no  weapon  but  a  rapier  and 
dagger — Well,  if  I  was  a  man,  I  would  never  wear  weapon  but  the  rapier  I 
it  is  so  slender  and  becoming,  instead  of  having  a  cartload  of  iron  at  my 
back,  like  my  father's  broad-sword  with  its  great  rusty  basket-hilt.  Do  you 
not  delight  in  the  rapier  and  poniard,  lady  ?" 

"  The  best  sword,"  answered  Mary,  **  if  I  must  needs  answer  a  question 
of  the  sort,  is  that  which  is  drawn  in  the  best  cause,  and  which  is  best  useii 
when  it  is  out  of  the  scabbard." 

"  But  can  you  not  guess  who  this  stranger  should  be  ?"  said  Myf>io. 
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**  Indeed,  I  cannot  even  attempt  it ;  but  to  jadge  bj  hb  comfMUiioii,  it  la 

00  matter  how  little  he  is  known,"  replied  Mary. 

^*  My  benisoD  on  his  bonny  face/'  said  Mysie,  '*  if  he  is  not  going  to  alight 
here  1  Now,  I  am  as  much  pleased  as  if  my  father  had  given  me  the  siWer 
earrings  he  has  promised  me  so  often ;  —  nay,  yon  had  as  well  come  to  the 
window,  for  you  must  see  him  by  and  by  whether  you  will  or  not/' 

I  do  not  know  how  much  sooner  Mary  Avenel  might  have  sought  the 
point  of  observation,  if  she  had  not  been  scared  from  it  by  the  unrestrained 
curiosity  expressed  by  her  buxom  friend ;  but  at  length  the  same  feeliii|| 
prevailed  over  her  sense  of  dignity,  and  satisfied  with  naving  displayed  all 
the  indifference  that  was  necessary  in  point  of  decorum,  she  no  longit 
thought  herself  bound  to  restrain  her  curiosity. 

From  the  outshot  or  projecting  window,  she  could  perceive  that  Christie 
of  the  Glinthill  was  attended  on  the  present  occasion  by  a  very  gay  and 

fallant  cavalier,  who,  from  the  nobleness  of  his  countenance  and  manner, 
is  rich  and  handsome  dress,  and  the  showy  appearance  of  his  horse  and 
furniture,  must,  she  agreed  with  her  new  friend,  oe  a  person  of  some  cons^ 
quence. 

Christie  also  seemed  conscious  of  something,  which  made  him  call  oat 
with  more  than  his  usual  insolence  of  manner,  "What,  hoi  so  hoi  the 
house !  Churl  peasants,  will  no  one  answer  when  I  call  ?  —  Ho  1  Martin,  — 
Tibb, — Dame  Glendinning ! — a  murrain  on  jrou,  must  we  stand  keeping  oar 
horses  in  the  cold  here,  and  they  steaming  with  heat,  when  we  have  ridden 
so  sharply  V 

At  length  he  was  obeyed,  and  old  Martin  made  hia  appearance.  "  Ha  I" 
said  Christie,  **  art  thou  there,  old  Truepenny  ?  here,  stable  me  these  steeds, 
and  see  them  well  bedded,  and  streteh  thine  old  limbs  by  rubbing  them 
down ;  and  see  thou  quit  not  the  stable  till  there  is  not  a  turned  hair  on 
either  of  them." 

Martin  took  the  horses  to  the  stable  as  commanded,  but  suppressed  not 
bis  indignation  a  moment  after  he  could  vent  it  with  safety.  **  Would  not 
any  one  think,"  he  said  to  Jasper,  an  old  ploughman,  who,  in  coming  to  hie 
assistance,  had  heard  Christie's  imperious  injunctions,  "  that  this  loon,  this 
Christie  of  the  Clinthill,  was  laird  or  lord  at  least  of  him?  No  such  thing, 
roan !  I  remember  him  a  little  dirty  turnspit  boy  in  the  house  of  Aveneli 
that  every  body  in  a  frosty  morning  like  this  warmed  his  fingers  by  kicking 
or  cuffing  I  and  now  he  is  a  gentleman,  and  swears,  d — ^n  him  and  renounce 
him,  as  if  the  gentlemen  could  not  so  much  as  keep  their  own  wickedness 
to  themselves,  without  the  like  of  him  goin^  to  hell  in  their  very  company, 
and  by  the  same  road.  I  have  as  much  a  mind  as  ever  I  had  to  my  dinner, 
to  go  back  and  tell  him  to  sort  his  horse  himself,  since  he  is  as  able  as  I 
am." 

"Hout  tout,  man!"  answered  Jasper,  "keep  a  calm  sough;  better  to 
fleech  a  fool  than  fight  with  him." 

Martin  acknowledged  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  and,  much  comforted  ther^ 
with,  betook  himself  to  cleaning  the  stranger's  horse  with  great  assiduity, 
remarking,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  handle  a  handsome  nag,  and  turned  over  the 
other  to  toe  charge  of  Jasper.  Nor  was  it  until  Christie's  commands  were 
literally  complied  with  that  he  deemed  it  proper,  after  fitting  ablutions,  to 
join  the  party  in  the  spence ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  waiting  upon  them,  as 
a  mere  modern  reader  might  possibly  expect,  but  that  he  might  have  his 
share  of  dinner  in  their  company. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Christie  had  presented  his  companion  to  Dame  Glen- 
dinning as  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  a  friend  of  his  and  of  his  master,  come  to 
ipend  three  or  four  days  with  little  din  in  the  tower.  The  good  dame  could 
Dut  conceive  how  she  was  entitled  to  such  an  honour,  and  would  fain  have 
oleaded  her  want  of  every  sort  of  convenience  to  entertain  a  guest  of  that 
inanity.    But,  indeed,  the  visiter,  when  he  cast  his  e^es  round  the  hart 
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irallts  eyed  the  huge  black  chimney,  scmtinized  the  meagre  and  brokei^ 
farnitart)  of  the  apartment,  and  beheld  the  embarrassment  of  the  mistress 
of  the  fumily,  intimated  great  reluctance  to  intrude  upon  Dame  Gleudinning 
a  visU,  which  could  scarce,  from  all  appearances,  prove  otherwise  than  an 
inconvenience  to  her,  and  a  penance  to  himself. 

Bui  the  reluctant  hostess  and  her  guest  had  to  do  with  an  inexorable  man, 
who  silenced  all  expostulations  with,  "  such  was  his  master's  pleasure.  And, 
moreovif,''  he  continued,  '*  though  the  Baron  of  Avenel's  will  must,  and 
ought  to  prove  law  to  all  within  ten  miles  around  him,  vet  here,  dame,"  he 
said,  "  is  a  letter  from  your  petticoated  baron,  the  lord-priest  yonder,  who 
enjoins  you,  as  you  regard  his  pleasure,  that  you  afford  to  this  good  knight 
such  decftnt  accommodation  as  is  in  your  power,  suffering  him  to  live  as 
privately  as  he  shall  desire. — And  for  you,  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,"  continued 
Christie,  "  you  will  judge  for  yourself  whether  secrecy  and  safety  is  not 
more  your  object  even  now,  than  soft  beds  and  high  cheer.  Ana  do  not 
judge  of  the  dame's  goods  by  the  semblance  of  her  cottage;  for  you  will 
see  by  the  dinner  she  is  about  to  spread  for  us,  that  the  vassal  of  the  kirk 
is  seldom  found  with  her  basket  bare."  To  Mary  Avenel,  Christie  presented 
the  stranger,  after  the  best  fashion  he  could,  as  to  the  niece  of  his  master 
the  baron. 

While  he  thus  laboured  to  reconcile  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  to  his  fate,  the 
widow,  having  consulted  her  son  £dward  on  the  real  import  of  the  Lord 
Abbot's  injunction,  and  having  found  that  Christie  had  given  a  true  exposi- 
tion, saw  nothing  else  left  for  her  but  to  make  that  fate  as  easy  as  she  could 
to  the  stranger.  He  himself  also  seemed  reconciled  to  his  lot  by  some 
feeling  probably  of  strong  necessity,  and  accepted  with  a  good  grace  the 
hospitality  which  the  dame  offered  with  a  very  indifferent  one. 

In  fact,  the  dinner,  which  soon  smoked  before  the  assembled  guests,  was 
of  that  substantial  kind  which  warrants  plenty  and  comfort.  Dame  Glen- 
dinning  had  cooked  it  after  her  best  manner;  and,  delighted  with  the 
handsome  appearance  which  her  good  cheer  made  when  placed  on  the  table, 
forgot  both  ner  plans  and  the  vexations  which  interrupted  them,  in  the 
hospitable  duty  oi  pressing  her  assembled  visiters  to  eat  and  drink,  watching  ^ 
every  trencher  as  it  waxed  empty,  and  loading  it  with  fresh  supplies  ere  the 
guest  could  utter  a  negative. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  company  attentively  regarded  each  other's  motions, 
and  seemed  endeavouring  to  form  a  judgment  of  each  other's  character. 
Sir  Piercie  Shafton  condescended  to  Bpeak  to  no  one  but  to  Mary  Avenel, 
and  on  her  he  conferred  exactly  the  satne  familiar  and  compassionate,  though 
somewhat  scornful  sort  of  attention,  which  a  pretty  fellow  of  these  days  will 
sometimes  condescend  to  bestow  on  a  country  miss,  when  there  is  no  prettier 
or  more  fashionable  woman  present.  The  manner  indeed  was  different,  for 
the  etiquette  of  those  times  did  not  permit  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  to  pick  his 
teeth,  or  to  yawn,  or  to  gabble  like  the  beggar  whose  tongue  (as  he  says) 
was  cut  out  by  the  Turks,  or  to  affect  deafness  or  blindness,  or  any  other 
infirmity  of  the  organs.  But  though  the  embroidery  o£  his  conversation 
was  difierent,  the  groundwork  was  the  same,  and  the  high-flown  and  ornate 
compliments  with  which  the  gallant  knight  of  the  sixteenth  century  inter- 
larded his  eonversation,  were  as  much  the  offspring  of  egotism  and  self- 
conceit,  as  the  jargon  of  the  coxcombs  of  our  owA  days. 

The  English  knight  was,  however,  something  daunted  at  finding  that 
Mary  Avenel  listened  with  an  air  of  indifference,  and  answered  with  won- 
derful brevity,  to  all  the  fine  things  which  ought,  as  he  conceived,  to  have 
dazzled  her  with  their  brilliancy,  and  puzzled  her  by  their  obscurity.  But 
if  he  was  disappointed  in  making  the  desired,  or  rather  the  expected 
impression,  upon  her  whom  he  addressed,  Sir  Piercie  Shafton's  discourse 
was  marvellous  in  the  ears  of  Mysie  the  Miller's  daughter,  and  not  the  less 
•0  that  she  did  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  a  singlo  w^^rd  which  tjs 
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QtterecL    Indeed,  the  gallant  knight's  language  was  far  too  ooartlj  to  lii 
anderstood  by  persons  of  much  greater  aoutenees  than  Mjsie's. 

It  was  about  this  period,  that  the  *'  only  rare  poet  of  his  time,  the  winy, 
eomical,  facetiously-quick,  and  quickly-facetious,  John  Lylly  —  heiL»M  sate 
tkt  Apollo's  table,  and  to  whom  Phoebus  gave  a  wreath  of  his  own  bays 
without  snatching"* — he,  in  short,  who  wrote  that  singularly  cozoomical 
work,  called  Euphutj  and  his  England,  was  in  the  very  tenith  of  hit 
absurdity  and  his  reputation.  The  quaint,  forced,  and  unnatural  style  which 
he  introduced  by  his  "Anatomy  of  Wit,"  had  a  fashion  as  rapid  as  it  wan 
momentary — all  the  court  ladies  were  his  scholars,  and  to  pcHrler  Et^kuUme^ 
was  as  necessary  a  qualification  to  a  courtly  gallant,  as  those  of  under* 
standing  how  to  use  his  rapier,  or  to  dance  a  measure. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  Maid  of  the  Mill  was  soon  as  eiTeetually  blinded 
by  the  intricacies  of  this  erudite  and  courtly  style  of  conTersation,  as  she 
had  ever  been  by  the  dust  of  her  father's  own  meal-sacks.  But  there  she 
sate  with  her  mouth  and  eyes  as  open  as  the  mill-door  and  the  two  windows, 
showing  teeth  as  white  as  her  father's  bolted  flour,  and  endeayouring  to 
secure  a  word  or  two  for  her  own  future  use  out  of  the  pearls  of  rhetorio 
which  Sir  Piercie  Shaflon  scattered  around  him  With  sueh  bounteous  pn^ 
fusion. 

For  the  male  part  of  the  company,  Edward  felt  ashamed  of  his  own 
manner  and  slowness  of  speech,  when  he  observed  the  handsome  young 
courtier,  with  an  ease  ana  volubilitjr  of  which  he  had  no  conception,  run 
over  all  the  commonplace  topics  of  high-flown  gallantry.  It  is  true  the 
l^ood  sense  and  natural  taste  of  young  Glendinning  soon  informed  him  that 
the  gallant  cavalier  was  speaking  nonsense.  But,  alas  I  where  is  the  man 
of  modest  merit,  and  real  talent,  who  has  not  suffered  from  being  outshone 
in  conversation  and  outstripped  in  the  race  of  life,  by  men  of  lest  reserve, 
and  of  qualities  more  showy,  though  less  substantial  ?  and  well  constituted 
must  the  mind  be,  that  can  yield  up  the  prize  without  envy  to  competitors 
more  worthy  than  himself. 

£dward  Glendinning  had  no  such  philosophy.  While  he  despised  the 
jargon  of  the  gay  Cavalier,  he  envied  the  facility  with  which  he  could  run 
on,  as  well  as  the  courtly  tone  and  expression,  and  the  perfect  ease  and 
elegance  with  which  be  offered  all  the  little  acts  of  politeness  to  which  the 
duties  of  the  table  gave  opportunity.  And  if  I  am  to  speak  truth,  I  must 
own  that  he  envied  those  qualities  the  more  as  they  were  all  exercised  in 
Mary  Avenel's  service,  and,  although  only  so  far  accepted  as  they  could  not 
be  refused,  intimated  a  wish  on  the  stranger's  part  to  place  himself  in  her 
good  graces,  as  the  only  person  in  the  room  to  whom  he  thought  it  worth 
while  to  recommend  himself.  His  title,  rank,  and  very  handsome  figure, 
together  with  some  sparks  of  wit  and  spirit  which  flashed  across  the  cloud 
of  nonsense  which  he  uttered,  rendered  him,  as  the  words'of  the  old  song 
say,  **  a  lad  for  a  lady's  viewing ;"  so  that  poor  Edward,  with  all  his  reiui 
worth  and  acquired  knowledge,  in  his  home-spun  doublet,  blue  cap,  and 
deerskin  trowsers,  looked  like  a  clown  beside  the  courtier,  and,  feeling  the 
full  inferiority,  nourished  no  good-will  to  him  by  whom  he  was  eclipsed. 

Christie,  on  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  he  had  satisfied  to  the  full  a  com- 
modious appetite,  by  means  of  which  persons  of  his  profession  could,  like 
the  wolf  ana  eagle,  gorge  themselves  with  as  much  food  at  one  meal  as 
might  serve  them  for  several  days,  began  also  to  feel  himself  more  in  the 
back-ground  than  he  liked  to  be.  This  worthy  had,  amongst  bis  other  good 
qualities,  an  excellent  opinion  of  himself;  and,  being  of  a  bold  and  forward 
disposition,  had  no  miud  to  be  thrown  into  the  shade  by  any  one.  With  an 
impudent  familiarity  which  such  persons  mistake  for  graceful  ease,  he 

*  Sucb,  utd  yet  more  eztraTa(rant,  are  the  compliments  peid  to  thic  author  by  hit  editiir,  Blonnt.    Notwith 
tUmdioK  all  eraxieratioii,  Lylij  was  really  a  man  of  wit  and  Iniafifiation,  thoagh  boUi  if^ra  JaAufifd  Iv  Ih* 
Bart  waatiiMl  iubd*«fii»  »*'  *Y*r  ^ji'Snofd  a  ixrintad  pafa. 
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broke  m  upon  fiae  knight's  finest  speeches  with  as  little  remorse  as  h« 
would  have  driven  the  point  of  his  lance  through  a  laced  doublet. 

Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  a  man  of  rank  and  high  birth,  by  no  means  en 
oouraged  or  endured  this  familiarity,  and  requited  the  intruder  either  with 
total  neglect,  or  such  laconic  replies  as  intimated  a  sovereign  contempt  for 
the  rude  spearman,  who  affected  to  converse  with  him  upon  terms  of 
equality. 

The  Miller  held  his  peace ;  for,  as  his  usual  conversation  turned  chiefly 
on  his  clapper  and  toll-dish,  he  had  no  mind  to  brag  of  his  wealth  in  pre- 
sence of  Christie  of  the  Clinthill,  or  to  intrude  his  discourse  on  the  English 
cavalier. 

A  little  specimen  of  the  conversation  may  not  be  out  of  place,  were  it 
but  to  show  young  ladies  what  fine  things  they  have  lost  by  living  when 
Euphuism  is  out  of  fashion. 

**  Credit  me,  fairest  lady,"  said  the  knight,  "  that  such  is  the  cunning  of 
our  English  courtiers,  of  the  hodiernal  strain,  that,  as  they  have  infinitely 
refined  upon  the  plain  and  rusticial  discourse  of  our  fathers,  which,  as  I 
may  say,  more  beseemed  the  mouths  of  country  roisterers  in  a  May-game 
than  that  of  courtlv  gallants  in  a  galliard,  so  I  hold  it  ineffablv  and  un- 
utterably impossible,  that  those  who  may  succeed  us  in  that  garaen  of  wit 
and  courtesy  shall  alter  or  amend  it.  Venus  delighted  but  in  the  language 
of  Mercury,  Bucephalus  will  stoop  to  no  one  but  Alexander,  none  can 
sound  Apollo's  pipe  but  Orpheus.'' 

"  Valiant  sir,"  said  Mary,  who  could  scarcely  help  laughing,  "  we  have 
but  to  rejoice  in  the  chance  which  hath  honourea  this  solitude  with  a 
glimpse  of  the  sun  of  courtesy,  though  it  rather  blinds  than  enlightens  us." 

*'  Pretty  and  quaint,  fairest  lady,"  answered  the  Euphuist.  "  Ah,  that  I 
had  with  me  my  Anatomy  of  Wit—that  all-to-be-unparalleled  volume — ^that 
quintessence  of  human  wit — that  treasury  of  quaint  invention — that  exqui- 
sitively-pleasant-to-read,  and  inevitably-necessary-to-be-remembered  manual, 
of  all  that  is  worthy  to  be  known  —  which  indoctrines  the  rude  in  civility, 
the  dull  in  intellectuality,  the  heavy  in  jocosity,  the  blunt  in  gentility,  the 
vulgar  in  nobility,  and  all  of  them  in  that  unutterable 'perfection  of  human 
utterance,  that  eloquence  which  no  other  eloquence  is  sufficient  to  praise, 
that  art  which,  when  we  call  it  by  its  own  name  of  Euphuism,  we  bestow 
on  it  its  richest  panegyric." 

"  By  Saint  Mary,"  said  Christie  of  the  Clinthill,  "  if  your  worship  had 
told  me  that  you  had  left  such  stores  of  wealth  as  you  talk  of  at  Prudhoe 
Castle,  Long  Dickie  and  I  would  have  had  them  off  with  us  if  man  and 
horse  could  have  carried  them ;  but  you  told  us  of  no  treasure  I  wot  of, 
save  the  silver  tongs  for  turning  up  your  mustachoes." 

The  knight  treated  this  intruder's  mistake — for  certainly  Christie  had  no 
idea  that  all  these  epithets  which  sounded  so  rich  and  splendid,  were  lavished 
upon  a  small  quarto  volume — with  a  stare,  and  then  turning  again  to  Mary 
Avenel,  the  only  person  whom  he  thought  worthy  to  address,  he  proceeded 
in  his  strain  of  high-flown  oratory,  "  Even  thus,"  said  he,  **  do  hogs  contemn 
the  splendour  of  Oriental  pearls ;  even  thus  are  the  delicacies  of  a  choice 
repast  in  vain  offered  to  the  long-eared  grazer  of  the  common,  who  turneth 
from  them  to  devour  a  thistle.  Surely  as  idle  is  it  to  pour  forth  the  treasure^i 
of  oratory  before  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant,  and  to  spread  the  dainties  of  the 
intellectual  banquet  before  those  who  are,  morally  and  metaphysically 
speaking,  no  better  than  asses." 

"  Sir  Knight,  since  that  is  your  quality,"  said  Edward,  "  we  cannot  strive 
with  you  in  loftiness  of  language ;  but  I  pray  you  in  fair  courtesy,  while  yon 
buuour  my  father's  house  with  your  presence,  to  spare  us  such  vile  com- 
parisons." 

"  Peace,  good  villagio,"  said  the  knight,  gracefully  waving  his  hand,  "  1 
orithee  peace,  kind  rustic ;  and  you,  my  guide,  whonr  I  n^ay  scarce  call 
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honest,  let  me  prevail  upon  you  to  imitate  the  laudable  taeitaniity  of  tha^ 
honest  yeoman,  who  sits  as  mute  as  a  mill-poet,  and  of  that  comely  damsel, 
who  seems  as  with  her  ears  she  drank  in  wnat  she  did  not  altogether  oom* 
prehend,  even  as  a  palfrey  listening  to  a  lute,  whereof  howsoever,  he 
knoweth  not  the  gamut/' 

'*  Marvellous  fine  words,''  at  length  said  Dame  Glendinninff,  who  began 
to  be  tired  of  sitting  so  long  silent^  "marvellous  fine  worob,  neighbout 
Happer,  are  they  not?" 

•*  Brave  words — very  brave  words— very  exceeding  pyet  words,"  answere^l 
t;he  Miller ;  "  nevertheless,  to  speak  my  mind,  a  lippy  of  bran  were  wortk 
a  bushel  of  them." 

"  I  think  so  too,  under  his  worship's  favour,"  answered  Christie  of  the 
Olinthill.  "  I  well  remember  that  at  the  race  of  Morham,  as  we  call  it, 
near  Berwick,  I  took  a  young  Southern  fellow  out  of  saddle  with  my  lance, 
and  cast  him,  it  might  be,  a  gad's  length  from  his  nag ;  and  so,  as  he  had 
some  gold  on  his  laced  doublet,  I  deemed  he  might  ha'  the  like  on  it  in  his 
pocket  too,  though  that  is  a  rule  that  does  not  aye  hold  good  —  So  I  was 
speaking  to  him  of  ransom,  and  out  hie  comes  with  a  handral  of  such  terms 
as  his  honour  there  hath  gleaned  up,  and  craved  me  for  mercy,  as  I  was  a 
true  son  of  Mars,  and  such  like." 

"  And  obtained  no  mercy  at  thy  hand,  I  dare  be  swom^"  said  the  knight, 
who  deigned  not  to  speak  Euphuism  excepting  to  the  fair  sex. 

"  By  my  trogss,"  replied  Christie,  "  I  would  have  thrust  my  lance  down 
his  throat,  but  just  then  they  flung  open  that  accursed  postern-gate,  and 
forth  pricked  old  Hunsdon,  and  Henry  Carey,  and  as  many  fellows  at  their 
heels  as  turned  the  chase  northward  aeain.  So  I  e'en  pricked  Bayard  with 
the  spur,  and  went  off  with  the  rest ;  tor  a  man  should  ride  when  he  may 
not  wrestle,  as  they  say  in  Tynedale." 

"  Trust  me,"  said  the  knight,  again  turning  to  Mary  Avenel,  '*  if  I  do 
not  pity  you,  lady,  who,  being  of  noble  blood,  are  thus  in  a  manner  com- 
pelled to  abide  in  the  cottage  of  the  ignorant,  like  the  precious  stone  in  the 
head  of  the  toad,  or  like  a  nrecious  garland  on  the  brow  of  an  ass.  —  But 
soft,  what  gallant  have  we  liere,  whose  garb  savoureth  more  of  the  rustic 
than  doth  his  demeanour,  and  whose  looks  seem  more  lofty  than  his  habit ; 


even  as ** 


"  I  pray  you.  Sir  Knight,"  said  Mary,  "  to  spare  your  courtly  similitudes 
for  refined  ears,  and  give  me  leave  to  name  unto  you  my  foster-brother, 
Halbert  Qlendinning." 

''The  son  of  the  good  dame  of  the  cottage,  as  I  opine,"  answered  the 
English  knight ;  "  for  by  some  such  name  did  my  guide  discriminate  the 
mistress  of  this  mansion,  which  you,  madam,  enrich  with  your  presence. — 
And  yet,  touching  this  juvenal,  he  hath  that  about  him  which  belongeth  to 
higher  birth,  for  all  are  not  black  who  dig  coals " 

"  Nor  all  white  who  are  millers,"  said  honest  Happer,  glad  to  get  in  a 
word,  as  they  say,  edgeways. 

Halbert,  who  had  sustained  the  glance  of  the  Englishman  with  some  im- 
patience, and  knew  not  what  to  make  of  his  manner  and  language,  replied 
with  some  asperity,  "  Sir  Knight,  we  have  in  this  land  of  Scotland  an 
ancient  saying,  *  &5orn  not  the  bush  that  bields  you' — you  are  a  guest  of 
my  father's  house  to  shelter  you  from  danger,  if  I  am  rightly  informed  by 
the  domestics.  Scoff  not  its  homeliness,  nor  that  of  its  inmates — ye  might 
I'^ng  have  abidden  at  the  court  of  England,  ere  we  had  sought  your  favour, 
or  cum  bored  you  with  our  society.  Since  your  fate  has  sent  you  hither 
vnongst  us,  be  contented  with  such  fare  and  such  converse  as  we  can  afford 
f ou,  and  scorn  us  not  for  our  kindness ;  for  the  Scots  wecur  short  patience 
ind  long  daggers." 

All  eyes  were  turned  on  Halbert  while  he  was  thus  sp^eaking,  and  ther« 
mis  a  general  feeling  that  his  countenance  had  an  expression  of  inteUigenoe, 
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tod  )iift  \*er8on  an  air  of  dignity,  which  they  bad  never  before  ubflerred. 
WfaetboiT  it  were  that  the  wonderful  Being  with  whom  be  had  so  bitely  held 
communication,  bad  bestowed  on  him  a  grace  and  dignity  of  look  and 
bearing  which  be  had  not  before,  or  whether  the  being  conversant  in  high 
matters,  and  called  to  a  destiny  beyond  that  of  other  men,  had  a  natural 
effect  in  giving  becoming  confidence  to  his  language  and  manner,  we  pre- 
tend not  to  determine.  But  it  was  evident  to  all,  that,  froiQ  this  day, 
young  Halbert  was  an  altered  man;  that  he  acted  with  the  Bteadinesa, 

Eromptitude,  and  determination,  which  belonged  to  riper  years,  and  bore 
imself  with  a  manner  which  appertained  to  higher  rank. 

The  knight  took  the  rebuke  with  good  humour.  "  By  my  mine  honour," 
be  said,  "  thou  hast  reason  on  thy  side,  good  juvenal — nevertheless,  I  spoke 
not  as  in  ridicule  of  the  roof  which  relieves  me,  but  rather  in  your  own 
praise,  to  whom,  if  this  roof  be  native,  thou  mayst  nevertheless  rise  from 
Its  lowliness ;  even  as  the  lark,  which  maketh  its*  humble  nest  in  the  furrow, 
ascendeth  towards  the  sun,  as  well  as  the  eagle  which  buildeth  her  eyry  in 
the  cliff." 

This  high-flown  discourse  was  interrupted  by  Dame  Glendinning,  who, 
with  all  the  busy  anxiety  of  a  mother,  was  loading  her  son's  trencher  vrith 
food,  and  dinning  in  his  ear  her  reproaches  on  account  of  his  prolonged 
absence.  "  And  see,"  she  said,  **  that  you  do  not  one  day  get  such  a  sight 
while  you  are  walking  about  among  the  haunts  of  them  that  are  not  of  our 
flesh  and  bone,  as  befell  Mungo  Murray  when  he  slept  on  the  greensward 
ring  of  the  Auld  Kirkhill  at  sunset,  and  wakened  at  daybreak  m  the  wild 
hills  of  Breadalbane.  And  see  that,  when  you  are  looking  for  deer,  the 
red  stag  does  not  gall  you  as  he  did  Diccon  Thorburn,  who  never  overcast 
the  wound  that  he  took  from  a  buck's  horn.  And  see,  when  you  go  swa^ 
gering  about  with  a  long  broadsword  by  vour  side,  whilk  it  becomes  no 
peaceful  man  to  do,  that  you  dinna  meet  with  them  that  have  broadsword 
and  lance  both  —  there  are  enow  of  rank  riders  in  this  land,  that  neither 
fear  God  nor  regard  man." 

Here  her  eye  **  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,"  fell  full  upon  that  of  Christie  of 
the  Clinthill,  and  at  once  her  fears  for  having  given  offence  interrupted  the 
current  of  maternal  rebuke,  which,  like  rebuke  matrimonial,  may  be  often 
better  meant  than  timed.  There  was  something  of  sly  and  watchful  sig- 
nificance in  Christie's  eye,  an  eye  gray,  keen,  fierce,  yet  wily,  formed  to 
express  at  once  cunning,  and  malice,  which  made  the  dame  instantly  con- 
jecture she  had  said  too  much,  while  she  saw  in  imagination  her  twelve 
goodly  cows  go  lowing  down  the  glen  in  a  moonlight  night,  with  half  a 
■core  of  Border  spearsmen  at  their  heels.  "^ 

Her  voice,  therefore,  sunk  from  the  elevated  tone  of  maternal  authority 
into  a  whimpering  apologetic  sort  of  strain,  and  she  proceeded  to  saj,  '*  It 
is  no  that  I  have  ony  ill  thoughts  of  the  Border  riders,  for  Tibb  Tacket 
there  has  often  heard  me  say  that  I  thought  spear  and  bridle  as  natural  to 
a  Borderman  as  a  pen  to  a  priest,  or  a  feather-fan  to  a  lady ;  and  —  have 
you  not  heard  me  say  it,  Tibb  ?" 

Tibb  showed  something  less  than  her  expected  alacrity  in  attesting  her 
nistress's  deep  respect  for  the  freebooters  or  the  southland  hills ;  but,  thus 
conjured,  did  at  length  reply,  "  Hout  ay,  mistress,  I'se  warrant  I  have  heard 
you  say  something  like  that." 

"  Mother !"  said  Halbert,  in  a  firm  and  commanding  tone  of  voice,  "  what 
or  whom  is  it  that  you  fear  under  my  father^s  roof?  —  I  well  hope  that  it 
harbours  not  a  guest  in  whose  presence  vou  are  afraid  to  say  your  pleasure 
to  me  or  my  brother  ?  I  am  sorry  I  have  been  detained  so  lute,  being 
ignorant  of  the  fair  company  which  I  should  encounter  on  my  return.  •->  J 
pray  you  let  this  excuse  suffice :  and  what  satisfies  you,  will,  1  trust,  b<i 
nothing  less  than  acceptable  to  your  guests." 

An  answer  calculated  so  justly  betwixt  the  submission  due  to  hiii  parent. 
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and  the  nataral  feeling  of  dignity  in  one  who  was  by  birth  mMter  of  tbi. 
mansion,  excited  universal  satisfaction.  And  as  Elspeth  herself  eonfeeeea 
to  Tibb  ilk  the  same  evening,  "  She  did  not  think  it  had  been  in  the  callanl 
Till  that  ni^ht,  he  took  pets  and  passions  if  he  was  spoke  to,  and  Up  throngL 
the  hon^e  like  a  fonr-year-auld  at  the  least  word  of  advice  that  was  minted 
at  him.  bnt  now  he  spoke  as  grave  and  as  donee  as  the  Lord  Abbot  hini> 
self.  She  kendna,''  she  said,  "what  might  be  the  npshot  of  it,  bat  it  mm 
like  he  was  a  wonderfii'  callant  even  now." 

The  party  then  separated,  the  young  men  retiring  to  their  apartment^ 
the  elder  to  their  household  cares.  While  Christie  went  to  see  his  horse 
properly  accommodated,  Edward  betook  himself  to  his  book,  and  Halbert, 
who  was  as  ingenious  in  employing  his  hands  as  he  had  hitherto  appeared 
imperfect  in  mental  exertion,  applied  himself  to  constructing  a  place  of 
concealment  in  the  floor  of  his  apartment  by  raising  a  plank,  beneatb 
which  he  resolved  to  deposit  that  copy  of  the  Holy  Scrintures  which  had 
been  so  strangely  regained  from  the  possession  of  men  ana  spirits. 

In  the  meanwhile  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  sate  still  as  a  stone,  in  the  chair  in 
which  he  had  deposited  himself,  his  hands  folded  on  his  breast,  his  legs 
stretched  straight  out  before  him  and  resting  upon  the  heels,  his  eyes  cast 
up  to  the  ceiling  as  if  he  had  meant  to  count  every  mesh  of  every  cobweb 
with  which  the  arched  roof  was  canopied,  wearing  at  the  same  time  a  faoe 
of  as  solemn  and  imperturbable  gravity,  as  if  his  existenoe  had  depended 
on  the  accuracy  of  his  calculation. 

He  could  scarce  be  roused  from  his  listless  state  of  contemplative  absorp- 
tion so  as  to  take  some  supper,  a  meal  at  which  the  younger  females  appeaM 
not.  Sir  Piercie  stared  around  twice  or  thrice  as  if  he  missed  something; 
bat  h(>  asked  not  for  them,  and  only  evinced  his  sense  of  a  proper  andienoe 
being  wanting,  by  his  abstraction  and  absence  of  mind,  seldom  speaking 
until  he  was  twice  addressed,  and  then  replying,  without  trope  or  figure,  in 
that  plain  English  which  nobody  could  spteak  letter  when  he  had  a  mind. 

Christie,  finding  himself  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  conversation, 
indulged  all  who  chose  to  listen  with  details  of  his  own  wild  and  inrloriout 
wuiBftre,  while  Dame  Elspeth's  ourch  bristled  with  horror,  and  Tibb  Tacket, 
rejoiced  to  find  herself  once  more  in  the  company  of  a  jackman,  listened  to 
bis  tales,  lil^e  Desdemona  to  Othello's,  with  undisguised  delight.  Meantime 
ibe  two  young  Olendinnings  were  each  wrapped  up  in  his  own  refleotions 
and  only  intarrupted  in  them  by  the  signal  to  move  bedward. 


«»»wv^wvw\/>^»vwv^v^»/w^ww^v^^wv^^^^^^»v<^w^^w» 


C^nfthr  t|t  /iftetot^. 

H*  gtrikM  M>  eoin,  *tis  true,  bat  onins  mw  phr—w, 
And  vend*  them  forth  m  knaves  vend  gilded  ooanten, 
Which  wise  men  eoornt  and  fools  apeept  in  paTnient 

Ow  Plat. 

(ir  the  morning  Christie  of  the  Clinthill  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  As  this 
irvrthy  personage  did  seldom  pique  himself  on  sounding  a  trumpet  before 
hi»  movements,  no  one  was  surprised  at  his  moonlight  departure,  though 
Boue  alarm  was  excited  lest  he  had  not  made  it  empty-handed.  So,  in  the 
Isagqage  of  the  national  ballad, 

Some  ran  to  capboard,  and  some  to  kist, 
Bat  nooffhl  was  awaj  that  oooU  be  misl. 

Ml  was  in  order,  the  k9y  of  the  stable  left  above  the  door,  and  that  of  the 
non-grate  in  the  inside  of  the  lock.    In  short,  the  retreat  had  been  made 
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witL  scrupulous  attention  to  the  secur.cj  of  the  garrison,  and  so  far  Christif 
left  them  nothing  to  complain  of. 

The  safetf  of  the  premises  was  ascertained  by  Halbert,  who  instead  of 
catching  up  a  gun  or  cross-bow,  and  sallying  out  for  the  day  as  had  been 
his  frequent  custom,  now,  with  a  gravi^  beyond  his  years,  took  a  survey  of 
all  around  the  tower,  and  then  returned  to  the  spence,  or  public  apartment, 
in  which,  at  the  early  hour  of  seven,  the  morning  meal  was  prepared. 

There  he  found  the  Euphuist  in  Uie  same  elegant  posture  of  abstruse 
calculation  which  he  had  exhibited  on  the  preceding  evening,  his  armt 
folded  in  the  same  angle,  his  eyes  turned  up  to  the  same  cobwebs,  and  hi» 
heels  resting  on  the  ground  as  before.  Tired  of  this  affectation  of  indolent 
importance,  and  not  much  flattered  with  his  guest's  persevering  in  it  to  the 
last,  Halbert  resolved  at  once  to  break  the  ice,  being  deteimined  to  know 
what  circumstance  had  brought  to  the  tower  of  Gdendinning  a  guest  at  once 
so  supercilious  and  so  silent. 

"  Sir  Knight,"  he  said  with  some  firmness,  ''  I  have  twice  given  yon  good 
morning,  to  which  the  absence  of  your  mind  hath,  I  piosume,  prevented 
you  from  yielding  attention,  or  from  making  return.  This  exchange  of 
courtesy  is  at  your  pleasure  to  give  or  withnold  —  But,  as  what  I  navB 
further  to  say  concerns  your  comfort  and  your  motions  in  an  especial  man- 
ner, I  will  entreat  you  to  give  me  some  signs  of  attention,  that  I  may  be 
sure  I  am  not  wasting  my  words  on  a  monumental  image." 

At  this  unexpected  address.  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  opened  his  eyes,  and 
afforded  the  speaker  a  broad  stare;  but  as  Halbert  returned  the  glance 
without  either  confusion  or  dismay,  the  knight  thought  proper  to  change 
his  posture,  di^aw  in  his  legs,  raise  his  eyes,  fix  them  on  young  Glendinning, 
and  assume  the  appearance  of  one  who  listens  to  what  is  said  to  him.  Nay, 
to  make  his  purpose  more  evident,  he  gave  voice  to  his  resolution  in  these 
words,  "  Speak  1  we  do  hear." 

'*  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  youth,  **  it  is  the  custom  of  this  Halidome,  or 
patrimony  of  St.  Mary's,  to  trouble  with  inquiries  no  guests  who  receive 
our  hospitality,  proviaing  they  tarry  in  our  bouse  only  for  a  single  revolu- 
tion of  the  sun.  We  know  that  both  criminals  and  debtors  come  hither  for 
sanctuary,  and  we  scorn  to  extort  from  the  pilgrim,  whom  chance  may  make 
our  guest,  an  avowal  of  the  cause  of  his  pilgrimage  and  penanc^  But  when 
one  so  high  above  our  rank  as  yourself.  Sir  Knight,  and  especially  one  to 
whom  the  possession  of  such  pre-eminence  is  not  indifferent,  shows  his 
determination  to  be  our  guest  for  a  longer  time,  it  is  our  Usage  to  inquire  of 
him  whence  he  comes,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  his  journey  ?" 

The  English  knight  gaped  twice  or  thrice  before  he  answered,  and  then 
replied  in  a  bantermg  tone,  '*  Truly,  good  villagio,  jour  question  hath  in  it 
somewhat  of  embarrassment,  for  you  ask  me  of  things  concerning  which  I 
am  not  as  yet  altogether  determined  what  answer  I  may  find  it  convenient 
to  make.  Let  it  suffice  thee,  kind  juvenal,  that  thou  hast  the  Lord  Abbof  ■ 
authority  for  treating  me  to  the  best  of  that  power  of  thine,  which,  indeed, 
may  not  always  so  well  suffice  for  my  accommodation  as  either  of  us  would 
desire." 

"  I  must  have  a  more  precise  answer  than  this.  Sir  Knight,"  czAd  the  young 
Glendinning. 

*'  Friend,"  said  the  knight,  ''  be  not  outrageous.  It  may  suit  your  north- 
em  manners  thus  to  press  harshly  upon  the  secrets  of  thy  betters;  but 
believe  me,  that  even  as  the  lute,  struck  by  an  unskilful  hand,  doth  produce 

discords,  so '*    At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  apartment  opened,  and 

Mary  Avenel  presented  herself —  "  But  who  can  talk  of  discords,"  said  the 
knight,  assuming  his  complimentary  vein  and  humour,  **  when  the  soul  of 
harmony  descends  upon-  us  in  the  presence  of  surpassing  beauty  I  For  even 
as  foxes,  wolves,  and  other  animals  void  of  sense  and  reason,  do  fly  from  the 
presence  of  the  resplendent  sun  of  heaven  when  he  arises  in  h]«  i^lory,  rc 
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io  sirife,  wrath,  and  all  irefiil  passions  retreat^  and,  at  it  were,  send  aw^y, 
from  the  face  which  now  beams  open  os,  with  power  to  oompose  our  angry 
passions,  illuminate  our  errors  and  difficulties,  soothe  our  wounded  minds, 
and  lull  to  rest  our  disorderly  apprehensions ;  for  as  the  heat  and  warmth 
of  the  eye  of  day  is  to  the  material  and  physical  world,  so  is  the  eye  which 
I  now  bow  down  before  to  that  of  the  intellectual  microcosm." 

He  concluded  with  a  profound  bow ;  and  Mary  Avenel,  gasinc  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  plainly  seeing  that  something  was  amiss,  could  only  say, 
"For  heaven's  sake,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this?'' 

The  newly-acquired  tact  and  intelligence  of  her  foster-brother  was  as  yel 
insufficient  to  enable  him  to  give  an  answer.  He  was  quite  uncertain  how 
he  ought  to  deal  with  a  guest,  who  preserving  a  singularly  high  tone  of 
assumed  superiority  and  importance,  seemed  nevertheless  so  little  seriooi  in 
what  he  said,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  discern  with  accuracy  whether 
he  was  in  jest  or  earnest. 

Forming,  however,  the  internal  resolution  to  bring  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  to 
a  reckoning  at  a  more  fit  place  and  season,  he  resolved  to  prosecute  the 
matter  no  farther  at  present;  and  the  entrance  of  his  motner  with  the 
damsel  of  the  Mill,  ana  the  return  of  the  honest  Miller  from  the  stack-yard, 
where  be  had  been  numbering  and  calculating  the  probable  amount  of  the 
season's  grist,  rendered  farther  discussion  impossible  for  the  moment. 

In  the  course  of  the  calculation  it  could  not  but  strike  the  man  of  meal 
and  grindstones,  that  after  the  church's  dues  were  paid,  and  after  all  which 
he  himself  could  by  any  means  deduct  from  the  crop,  still  the  residue  which 
must  revert  to  Dame  Glendinnin^  could  not  be  less  than  considerable.  I 
wot  not  if  this  led  the  honest  Miller  to  nourish  any  plans  similar  to  those 
adopted  by  Elspeth ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  accepted  with  grateful  alacrity 
an  invitation  wnich  the  dame  gave  to  his  daughter,  to  remain  a  week  or  two 
as  her  guest  at  Glendearg. 

The  principal  persons  being  thus  in  high  good  humour  with  each  other, 
all  busmess  eave  place  to  the  hilarity  of  the  morning  repast ;  and  so  much 
did  Sir  Piercie  appear  gratified  by  the  attention  which  was  paid  to  every 
word  that  he  uttered  by  the  nutrbrown  Mysie,  that,  notwithstanding  hia 
high  birth  and  distinguished  quality,  he  bestowed  on  her  some  of  the  more 
ordinary  and  second-rate  tropes  of  his  elocution. 

Mary  Avenel,  when  relieved  from  the  awkwardness  of  feeling  the  full 
weight  of  his  conversation  addressed  to  herself,  enjoyed  it  much  more ;  and 
the  good  knight,  encouraged  by  those  conciliating  marks  of  approbation 
from  the  sex.  Tor  whose  sake  he  cultivated  his  oratorical  talents,  made  speedy 
intimation  of  his  purpose  to  be  more  communicative  than  he  had  shown 
himself  in  his  conversation  with  Halbert  Glendinning,  and  gave  them  to 
understand,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  some  pressing  danger  that  he  waa 
at  present  their  involuntary  guest. 

The  conclusion  of  the  breakfast  was  a  si^al  for  the  separation  of  the 
company.  The  Miller  went  to  prepare  for  his  departure ;  his  daughter  to 
arrange  matters  for  her  unexpected  stay ;  Edward  was  summoned  to  con- 
Bultation  by  Martin  concerning  some  agricultural  matter,  in  which  Halbert 
eould  not  lie  brought  to  interest  himself;  the  dame  left  the  room  upon  her 
household  ooncerns,  and  Mary  was  in  the  act  of  following  her,  when  she 
suddenly  recollected,  that  if  she  did  so,  the  strange  knight  and  Halbert  must 
be  left  alone  together,  at  the  risk  of  another  quarrel. 

The  maiden  no  sooner  observed  this  circumstance,  than  she  instantly 
returned  from  the  door  of  the  apartment,  and,  seating  herself  in  a  small 
Atone  window-seat,  resolved  to  maintain  that  curb  which  she  was  sensible 
^er  presence  imposed  on  Halbert  Glendinning,  of  whose  quick  temper  she 
Dad*  some  apprehensions. 

The  stranger  marked  her  motions,  and,  either  interpreting  them  as  inviting 
his  society,  or  obedient  to  those  laws  of  gallantry  wnich  permitted  him  not 
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K  teave  a  la((j  in  silence  and  solitude,  he  instantly  placed  himself  near  to 
her  side  and  opened  the  conversation  as  follows :  — 

"  Credit  me,  fair  lady,"  he  said,  addressing  Mary  Avenel,  "  it  much 
rejoiceth  me,  being,  as  I  am,  a  banished  man  from  the  delights  of  mine  own 
country,  that  I  shall  find  here  in  this  obscure  and  siWan  cottage  of  the 
north,  a  fair  form  and  a  candid  soul,  with  whom  I  may  explain  my  mutual 
sentiments.  And  let  me  pray  you  in  particular,  lovely  lady,  that,  according 
to  the  universal  custom  now  predominant  in  our  court,  the  garden  of  supe- 
ri(  r  wits,  you  will  exchange  with  me  some  epithet  whereby  you  may  mark 
my  devotion  to  your  service.  Be  henceforward  named,  for  example,  my 
Protection,  and  let  me  be  your  Affability." 

**  Our  northern  and  country  manners.  Sir  Knight,  do  not  permit  ns  to 
exchange  epithets  with  those  to  whom  we  are  strangers,"  replied  Mary 
Avenel. 

"  Nay,  but  see  now,"  said  the  knight,  "  how  you  are  startled !  even  as 
the  unbroken  steed,  which  swerves  aside  from  the  shaking  of  a  handkerchief, 
though  he  must  in  time  encounter  the  waving  of  a  pennon.  This  courtly 
exchange  of  epithets  of  honour,  is  no  more  than  the  compliments  which 
pass  between  valour  and  beauty,  wherever  they  meet,  and  under  whatever 
circumstances.  Elizabeth  of  England  herself  calls  Philip  Sydney  her 
Courage,  and  he  in  return  calls  that  princess  his  Inspiration.  Wherefore, 
my  fair  Piotection,  for  by  such  epithet  it  shall  be  mine  to  denominate 
you " 

"Not  without  the  young  lady's  consent,  sir!"  interrupted  Halbert; 
**  most  truly  do  I  hope  your  courtly  and  quaint  breeding  will  not  so  far 
prevail  over  the  more  ordinary  rules  of  civil  behaviour." 

**  Fair  tenant  of  an  indifferent  copyhold,"  replied  the  knight,  with  the 
same  coolness  and  civility  of  mien,  but  in  a  tone  somewhat  more  lofty  than 
he  used  to  the  young  lady,  "  we  do  not  in  the  southern  parts,  much  inter- 
mingle discourse,  save  with  those  with  whom  we  may  stand  on  some  footing 
of  equality ;  and  I  must,  in  all  discretion,  remind  you,  that  the  necessity 
Vrhich  makes  us  inhabitants  of  the  same  cabin,  doth  not  place  us  otherwise 
on  a  level  with  each  other." 

"  By  Saint  Mary,"  replied  young  Glendinning,  "  it  is  my  thought  that  it 
does ;  for  plain  men  hold,  that  he  who  asks  the  shelter  is  indebted  to  him 
who  gives  it ;  and  so  far,  therefore,  is  our  rank  equalized  while  -this  roof 
covers  us  both." 

*•  Thou  art  altogether  deceived,"  answered  Sir  Piercie ;  "  and  that  thou 
mayst  fully  adapt  thyself  to  our  relative  condition,  know  that  I  account  not 
myself  thy  guest,  but  that  of  thy  master,  the  Lord  Abbot  of  Saint  Mary's, 
who,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself  and  me,  chooseth  to  administer  his 
hospitality  to  me  through  the  means  of  thee,  his  servant  and  vassal,  who 
art,  thereiore,  in  good  truth,  as  passive  an  instrument  of  my  accommodation 
as  this  ill-made  and  rugged  joint-stool  on  which  I  sit,  or  as  the  wooden 
trencher  from  which  I  eat  my  coarse  commons.  Wherefore,"  he  added, 
turning  to  Mary,  "fairest  mistress,  or  rather,  as  I  said  before,  most  lovely 
Protection*- — " 

Mary  Avenel  was  about  to  reply  to  him,  when  the  stern,  fierce,  and  re- 
sentful expression  of  voice  and  countenance  with  which  Halbert  exclaimed, 

*  There  are  many  instances  to  be  met  with  in  the  ancient  dramas  of  this  whimsical  and  conceited  custooi 
of  perstma  who  farmed  an  intimacy,  distincttishinfr  each  other  by  some  quaint  epithet.  In  Every  Man  out  ctf 
kis  Humour,  there  is  a  humorous  debate  upon  names  must  fit  to  bind  the  relation  betwixt  Soicliardo  and 
Cavaliero  Shift,  which  ends  by  adopting  those  of  Countenance  and  Resolution.  What  is  more  to  the  point 
is  in  the  speech  of  Hedon,  a  voluptuary  and  a  courtier  in  Cvnlfaa's  Revels.  '*  You  know  that  I  call  Madaoi 
Pliluutia  niv  Honour,  and  she  calls  me  her  Ambition.  Now.  when  I  meet  her  in  the  presence,  anon,  I  w J] 
come  to  her  and  say.  'Sweet  H<»nour,  I  have  hitherto  contented  my  sense  with  the  lilies  of  your  hand,  and 
Sow  I  will  vasie  the  roses  of  your  lip*  To  which  she  cannot  but  blushioir  answer,  *Nay,  now  you  art  u  s 
ambitious ;  snd  then  do  I  reply,  *  1  cannot  be  too  ambitious  of  Honour,  sweet  lady.  Wilt  not  be  good  >'  '-  1 
think  there  is  some  remnant  of  this  foppery  preserved  in  masimic  lodges,  where  each  bn  ther  is  distinrniiiheil 
\k  a  naoM  in  the  Ludye,  signifying  some  abstract  quality  as  Discretion,  or  the  lika.    9%%  Um  po*«i»  til  y«  iJb 
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^  not  from  the  King  of  Scotland,  did  be  live,  would  I  brook  sooh  tenm  t** 
induced  ner  to  throw  herself  between  him  and  the  stranger,  exclaiming, 
'*  for  God's  sake,  Halbert,  beware  what  you  do  I" 

''Fear  not,  fairest  Protection,"  replied  Sir  I^ercit,  with  the  atmo«t 
serenity,  "that  I  can  be  provoked  by  this  msUcal  and  mistaoghljaTenat 
to  do  aught  misbecoming  your  presence  or  mine  own  dignity ;  for  aa  toon 
shall  the  gunner's  linstock  give  fire  unto  the  icicle,  aa  the  spark  of  passion 
inflame  my  blood,  tempered  as  it  is  to  serenity  by  the  respect  daa  to  tht 
presenor)  of  my  CTacious  Protection." 

"  You  may  well  call  her  your  protection,  Sir  Knight,"  said  Halbert;  *'by 
Saint  Andrew,  it  is  the  only  sensible  word  I  have  heard  yon  speak  1  But 
we  ma^  meet  where  her  protection  shall  no  longer  afford  yon  shelter." 

*'  Fairest  Protection,"  continued  the  courtier,  not  even  honouring  with  a 
look,  far  less  with  a  direct  reply,  the  threat  of  the  incensed  Halbert,  "  doabt 
Dot  that  thy  faithful  Affability  will  be  more  commoved  by  the  speech  of  this 
hidesby,  than  the  bright  and  serene  moon  is  perturbed  by  the  baying  of 
the  cottage-cur,  proud  of  the  height  of  his  own  dunghill,  which,  in  his  ood- 
ceit,  lifteth  him  nearer  unto  the  majestic  luminary." 

To  what  lengths  so  unsavoury  a  simile  might  have  driven  EUbert's  in- 
dignation, is  left  uncertain ;  for  at  that  moment  Edward  rus^^  into  the 
apartment  with  the  intelligence  that  two  most  important  officers  of  the  Con- 
vent, the  Kitchener  and  Refectioner,  were  just  arrived  with  a  sumpter-mule, 
loaded  with  provisions,  announcing  that  the  Lord  Abbot,  the  Sub-Prior, 
and  the  Sacristan,  were  on  their  way  thi(her.  A  circumstance  so  very 
extraordinary  had  never  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Saint  Mary's,  or  in 
the  traditions  of  Glendearg,  though  there  was  a  faint  legendary  report  that 
a  certain  Abbot  had  dined  there  m  old  days,  after  having  been  bewildered 
in  a  hunting  expedition  amongst  the  wilds  which  lie  to  the  northward.  But 
that  the  present  Lord  Abbot  should  have  taken  a  voluntary  journey  to  so 
wild  and  dreary  a  spot,  the  very  Kamtschatka  of  the  Halidome,  was  a  thing 
never  dreamt  of;  and  the  news  excited  the  greatest  surprise  in  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  saving  Halbert  alone. 

This  fiery  youth  was  too  full  of  the  insult  he  had  received  to  think  of 
anything  as  unconnected  with  it.  "  I  am  glad  of  it,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  I  am 
glad  the  Abbot  comes  hither.  I  will  know  of  him  by  what  right  this 
stranger  is  sent  hither  to  domineer  over  us  under  our  father's  roof,  as  if  we 
were  slaves  and  not  freemen.    I  will  tell  the  proud  priest  to  his  beard        " 

"  Alas  I  alas !  my  brother,"  said  Edward,  **  think  what  these  words  may 
cost  thee  I" 

"  And  what  will,  or  what  can  they  cost  me,"  said  Halbert,  "  that  I  should 
sacrifice  my  human  feelings  and  my  justifiable  resentment  to  the  fear  of 
what  the  Abbot  can  do  ?" 

"Our  mother — our  mother!"  exclaimed  Edward;  ''think,  if  she  is  de 
prived  of  her  home,  expelled  from  her  property,  how  can  yon  amend  what 
|our  rashness  may  ruin  ?" 

"  It  is  too  true,  by  Heaven  I"  said  Halbert,  striking  his  forehead.  Then, 
stamping  his  foot  against  the  floor  to  express  the  full  energy  of  the  passion 
to  which  he  dared  no  longer  give  vent,  he  turned  round  and  left  the  apart- 
ment. 

Mary  Avenel  looked  at  the  stranger  knight,  while  she  was  endeavouring 
to  frame  a  request  that  he  would  not  report  the  intemperate  violence  of  her 
foster-brother  to  the  prejudice  of  his  family,  in  the  mind  of  the  Abbot.  But 
Sir  Piercie,  the  very  pink  of  courtesy,  conjectured  her  meaning  from  her 
^.•nbarrassment,  and  waited  not  to  be  entreated. 

''Credit  me,  fairest  Protection,"  said  he,  "your  Affability  is  less  than 
capable  ol  seeing  or  hearing,  far  less  of  reciting  or  reiterating,  aught  of  an 
tmseemly  nature  which  may  have  chanced  while  I  enjoyed  the  Elysium  of 
tour  presence.    The  vrinds  of  idle  passion  may  indeed  rudely  agitate  the 
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bosom  of  tlii  Aide ;  but  the  heart  of  the  courtier  is  polished  to  resist  them. 
A.8  the  frozen  lake  receives  not  the  influence  of  the  breeze,  even  so ** 

The  voice  of  Dame  Glendinning,  in  shrill  summons,  here  demanded  Mary 
\vener8  attendance,  who  instantly  obeyed,  not  a  little  glad  to  escape  from 
the  compliments  and  similes  of  this  courtlike  gallant.  Nor  was  it  appa- 
rently less  a  relief  on  his  part ;  for  no  sooner  was  she  past  the  threshold 
of  the  room,  than  he  exchanged  the  look  of  formal  and  elaborate  politeness 
which  had  accompanied  each  word  he  had  uttered  hitherto,  for  an  expression 
of  the  utmost  lassitude  and  ennui ;  and  after  indulging  in  one  or  two  pop 
tentous  yawns,  broke  forth  into  a  soliloquy. 

"  What  the  foul  fiend  sent  this  wench  hither?  As  if  it  were  not  sufficient 
plague  to  be  harboured  in  a  hovel  that  would  hardly  serve  for  a  dog's  kennel 
m  England,  baited  by  a  rude  peasant-boy,  and  dependent  on  the  faith  of  a 
mercenary  ruffian,  but  I  cannot  even  have  time  to  muse  over  my  own  mis- 
hap, but  must  come  aloft,  frisk,  fidget,  and  make  speeches,  to  please  this 
pale  hectic  phantom,  because  she  has  gentle  blood  in  her  veins  ?  By  mine 
honour,  setting  prejudice  aside,  the  mill-wench  is  the  more  attractive  of  the 
two  —  But  patienza,  Piercie  Sbafton ;  thou  must  not  lose  thy  well-earned 
claim  to  be  accounted  a  devout  servant  of  the  fair  sex,  a  witty-brained, 
prompt,  flp  accomplished  courtier.  Rather  thank  heaven,  Piercie  Shafton, 
which  hatnsent  thee  a  subject,  wherein,  without  derogating  from  thy  rank, 
(since  the  honours  of  the  Avenel  family  are  beyond  dispute,)  thou  mayest 
find  8  whetstone  for  thy  witty  compliments,  a  strop  whereon  to  sharpen 
thine  acute  engine,  a  butt  whereat  to  shoot  the  arrows  of  thy  gallantry. 
For  even  as  a  Bilboa  blade,  the  more  it  is  rubbed,  the  brighter  and  the 
sharper  will  it  prove,  so—But  what  need  I  waste  my  stock  of  similitudes 
in  holding  converse  with  myself? — Yonder  comes  the  monkish  retinue,  like 
some  half  score  of  crows  winging  their  way  slowly  up  the  valley  —  I  hope, 
a'gad,  they  have  not  forgotten  my  trunk-mails  of  apparel  amid  the  ample 
provision  they  have  made  for  their  own  belly-timber — Mercy,  a'gad,  I  were 
nuely  helped  up  if  the  vesture  has  miscarried  among  the  thievish  Borderers !'' 

Stung  bv  this  reflection,  he  ran  hastily  down  stairs,  and  caused  his  horse 
to  be  saddled,  that  he  might,  as  soon  as  possible,  ascertain  this  important 
point,  by  meeting  the  Lord  Abbot  and  his  retinue  as  they  came  up  the  glen. 
He  had  not  ridden  a  mile  before  he  met  them  advancing  with  the  slownesfi 
and  decorum  which  became  persons  of  their  dignity  and  profession.  The 
knight  failed  not  to  greet  the  Lord  Abbot  with  all  the  formal  compliments 
with  which  men  of  rank  at  that  period  exchanged  courtesies.  He  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  that  his  mails  were  numbered  among  the  train  of  bag- 
gage which  attended  upon  the  party ;  and,  satisfied  in  that  particular,  he 
turned  his  horse's  head,  and  accompanied  the  Abbot  to  tne  Tower  of 
Glendearg. 

Great,  m  the  meanwhile,  had  been  the  turmoil  of  the  good  Dame  Elspeth 
and  her  coadjutors,  to  prepare  for  the  fitting  reception  of  the  Father  Lord 
Abbot  and  his  retinue.  The  monks  had  indeed  taken  care  not  to  trust  too 
much  to  the  state  of  her  pantry ;  but  she  was  not  the  less  anxious  to  make 
such  additions  aa  might  enable  her  to  claim  the  thanks  of  her  feudal  lord 
and  spiritual  father.  Meeting  Halbert,  as,  with  his  blood  on  fire,  he  returned 
from  his  altercation  with  her  guest,  she  commanded  him  instantly  to  go 
forth  to  the  hill,  and  not  to  return  without  venison  ;  reminding  him  that  he 
was  apt  enough  to  go  thither  for  his  own  pleasure,  and  must  now  do  so  for 
the  credit  of  the  house. 

The  Miller,  who  was  now  hastening  his  journey  homewards,  promised  to 
send  up  some  salmon  by  his  own  servant.  Dame  Elspeth,  who  by  this  time 
thought  she  had  guests  enough,  had  begun  to  repent  of  her  invitation  to 
poor  Mysie,  and  was  just  considering  by  what  means,  short  of  giving  offence, 
she  could  send  off  the  Maid  of  the  Mill  behind  her  father,  and  adjourn  all 
her  own  aerial  architecture  till  some  future  opportunity,  when  this  unts 
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pecied  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  sire  rendered  any  present  attempt  to 
^tturn  his  daughter  oL  his  hands  too  highly  imfEracions  to  be  farther  though! 
on.    So  the  Miller  departed  alone  on  his  homeward  joamey. 

Dame  Elspeth's  sense  of  hospitality  proved  in  this  instance  its  own 
reward ;  for  Mysie  had  dwelt  too  near  the  Convent  to  he  altogether  ignorant 
of  the  noble  art  of  cookery,  which  her  &ther  patronised  to  the  extent  of 
consuming  on  festival  days  such  dainties  as  his  daughter  could  prepare  ia 
emulation  of  the  luxuries  of  the  Abbot's  kitchen.  Laying  aside,  therefore, 
her  holiday  kirtle,  and  adopting  a  dress  more  suitable  to  the  occasion,  the 
ffood-humored  midden  bared  her  snowy  arms  above  the  elbows;  and,  at 
Elspeth  acknowledged,  in  the  language  of  the  time  and  country,  took  **  entire 
and  aefauld  part  with  her''  in  the  labours  of  the  day ;  showing  unparalleled 
talent,  and  indefatigable  industry,  in  the  preparation  of  vtortreux,  blane^ 
manger,  and  heaven  knows  what  delicacies  besides,  which  Dame  Glendin- 
ning,  unassisted  by  her  skill,  dared  not  even  have  dreamt  of  presenting. 

leaving  this  able  substitute  in  the  kitchen,  and  regretting  that  Mary 
Vvenel  was  so  brought  up,  that  she  could  intrust  nothing  to  her  care,  unless 
it  might  be  seeing  the  great  chamber  strewed  with  rushes,  and  ornamented 
with  such  flowers  and  branches  as  the  season  afforded.  Dame  Elspeth  hastily 
donned  her  best  attire,  and  with  a  beating  heart  presented  herself  at  the 
door  of  her  little  tower,  to  make  her  obeisance  to  the  Lord  Abbot  as  he 
crossed  her  humble  threshold.  Edward  stood  by  his  mother,  and  felt  the 
same  palpitation,  which  his  philosophy  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for.  He 
was  yet  to  learn  how  long  it  is  ere  our  reason  is  enabled  to  triumph  over  the 
force  of  external  circumstances,  and  how  much  our  feelings  are  affected  by 
novelty,  and  blunted  b^  use  and  habit. 

On  the  present  occasion,  he  witnessed  with  wonder  and  awe  the  approach 
of  some  half-score  of  riders,  sober  men  upon  sober  palfreys,  muffled  in  their 
long  black  garments,  and  only  relieved  by  their  white  scapularies,  showing 
more  like  a  funeral  procession  than  aught  else,  and  not  quickening  their 
pace  beyond  that  which  permitted  easy  conversation  and  easy  digestion. 
The  sobriety  of  the  scene  was  indeed  somewhat  enlivened  by  the  presenoa 
of  Sir  Piercie  Shaflon,  who,  to  show  that  his  skill  in  the  manege  was  not 
inferior  to  his  other  accomplishments,  kept  alternately  pressing  and  chacki*"" 
his  gay  courser,  forcixig  him  to  piaffe,  to  caracole,  to  passage,  and  to  au  all 
the  other  feats  of  the  schbol,  to  the  great  annoyance  or  the  Lord  Abbot,  the 
wonted  sobriety  of  whose  palfrey  became  at  length  discomposed  by  the 
vivacity  of  its  companion,  while  the  dignitary  kept  crying  out  in  bodily 
alarm,  "I  do  pray  you  —  Sir  Knight  —  good  now,  Sir  Fiercie  —  Be  quiet, 
Benedict,  there  is  a  ^ood  steed — soh,  poor  fellow  I"  and  uttering  all  the  other 
precatory  and  soothing  exclamations  by  which  a  timid  horseman  usually 
bespeaks  the  favour  of  a  frisky  companion,  or  of  his  own  unquiet  nag, 
and  concluding  the  bead-roll  with  a  sincere  Deo  grcUias  so  soon  as  he 
alighted  in  the  courir-yard  of  the  Tower  of  Glendearg. 

The  inhabitants  unanimously  knelt  down  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
Abbot,  a  ceremony  which  even  the  monks  were  often  condemned  to.  Good 
Abbot  Boniface  was  too  much  fluttered  by  the  incidents  of  the  latter  part 
of  his  journey,  to  go  through  this  ceremony  with  much  solemnity,  or  indeed 
with  much  patience.  He  kept  wiping  his  brow  with  a  snow-white  handker- 
chief with  one  hand,  while  another  was  abandoned  to  the  homage  of  his 
vassals  ;  and  then  signing  the  cross  with  his  outstretched  arm,  and  exclaim 
ing,  *'  Bless  ye  —  bless  ye,  my  children  I"  he  hastened  into  the  house,  and 
marmured  not  a  little  at  the  darkness  and  steepness  of  the  rugged  winding 
stair  whereby  he  at  length  scaled  the  spence  destined  for  his  entertainment, 
and,  overcome  with  fatigue,  threw  himself,  I  do  not  say  into  an  easy  ohair. 
Vat  into  ^he  easiest  the  apartment  afforded. 
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A.  oonrtifr  eztraordiiuur,  who  bf  diet 

Of  meau  and  drinks,  hii  temperate  exerciae, 

Choice  mufdc,  freqaent  batb.  hii  horary  shifts 

Of  shirts  and  waistcoats,  means  to  imroortaliss 

Mortality  itself  and  malces  the  essenoe 

Of  his  whole  happiness  the  tiim  of  court. 

MAamno  Last. 

M'liEN  the  Lord  Abbot  had  suddenly  and  superciliously  vanished  frcui 
the  eyes  of  his  expectant  vassals,  the  Sub-Prior  made  amends  for  the 
negligence  of  his  principal,  by  the  kind  and  affectionate  greeting  which  he 
gave  to  all  the  members  of  the  family,  but  especially  to  fame  ETspeth,  her 
foster-daughter,  and  her  son  Edward.  "  Where,"  he  even  condescended  to 
inquire,  "is  that  naughty  Nimrod,  Halbert?  —  He  hath  not  yet,  I  trusty 
turned,  like  bis  great  prototype,  his  hunting-spear  against  man  V 

"  0  no,  an  it  please  your  reverence,"  said  I)ame  Glendinning,  "  Halbert 
is  up  at  the  glen  to  get  some  venison,  or  surely  he  would  not  have  been 
absent  when  such  a  day  of  honour  dawned  upon  me  and  mine/' 

"  Oh,  to  get  savoury  meat,  such  as  our  soul  loveth,"  muttered  the  Sub- 
Prior;  "it  has  been  at  times  an  acceptable  gift.  —  I  bid  you  good  morrow, 
my  good  dame,  as  I  must  attend  upon  his  lordship  the  Father  Abbot." 

"  And  0,  reverend  sir,"  said  the  good  widow,  detaining  him,  "  if  it  might 
be  your  pleasure  to  take  part  with  us  if  there  is  any  thing  wrong ;  ana  if 
there  is  any  thing  wanted,  to  say  that  it  is  Just  comins,  or  to  make  some 
excuses  your  learning  best  knows  how.  Every  bit  of  vassail  and  silver 
work  have  we  been  spoiled  of  since  Pinkie  Clench,  when  I  lost  poor  Simon 
Qlendinning,  that  was  the  warst  of  a\" 

"  Never  mind  —  never  fear,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  gently  extricating  his 
garment  from  the  anxious  grasp  of  Dame  Elspeth,  "  the  Refectioner  has 
with  him  the  Abbot's  ^late  and  drinking  cups ;  and  I  pray  vou  to  believe 
that  whatever  is  short  in  your  entertainment  will  be  deemed  amply  made 
up  in  your  good-will." 

So  saying,  he  escaped  from  her  and  went  into  the  spence,  where  such 
preparations  as  haste  permitted  were  making  for  the  noon  collation  of  the 
Abbot  and  the  English  knight.  Here  he  found  the  Lord  Abbot,  for  whom 
a  cushion,  composed  of  all  the  plaids  in  the  house,  had  been  unable  to 
render  Simon's  nuge  elbow-chair  a  soft  or  comfortable  place  of  rest. 

" Benedicite !"  said  Abbot  Boniface,  "now  marry  fie  upon  these  hard 
benches  with  all  my  heart  —  they  are  as  uneasy  as  the  seabella  of  our 
novices.  Saint  Jude  be  with  us,  Sir  Eoiight,  how  have  you  contrived  to 
pass  over  the  night  in  this  dungeon  ?  An  your  bed  was  no  softer  than  your 
seat,  you  might  as  well  have  slept  on  the  stone  couch  of  Saint  Pacomiun. 
After  trotting  a  full  ten  miles,  a  man  needs  a  softer  seat  than  has  fallen  io 
my  hard  lot." 

With  sympathizing  faces,  the  Sacristan  and  the  Refectioner  ran  to  raise 
the  Lord  Abbot,  and  to  adjust  his  seat  to  his  mind,  which  was  at  length 
accomplished  in  some  sort,  although  he  continued  alternately  to  bewail  hia 
fatigue,  and  to  exult  in  the  conscious  sense  of  having  discharged  an  arduous 
duty.  "  Tou  errant  cavaliers,"  said  he,  addressing  the  knight,  "  may  now 
perceive  that  others  have  their  travail  and  their  toils  to  undergo  as  well  at 
70ur  honoured  faculty.  And  this  I  will  say  for  myself  and  the  soldiers  ai 
iSaint  Marv,  among  whom  I  may  be  terme<i  captain,  that  it  is  not  our  wont 
tu  flinch  from  the  heat  of  the  service,  or  to  withdraw  from  the  good  fighl. 
No,  by  Saint  Mary  I  —  no  sooner  did  I  learn  that  you  were  here,  and  daroJ 
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D<it  for  certain  reasons  come  to  the  Monastery,  where,  with  as  gooA  wili 
and  with  more  convenience,  we  might  have  given  you  a  better  reception* 
than,  striking  the  table  with  my  hammer,  I  called  a  brother—  Timothy, 
said  I,  let  them  saddle  Benedict  —  let  them  saddle  my  black  palfrey,  and 
bid  the  Sub-Prior  and  some  half-score  of  attendants  be  in  readiness  U^ 
morrow  after  matins — we  would  ride  to  Glendeare.  —  Brother  Timothy 
stared,  thinking,  I  imagine,  that  his  ears  had  scarce  done  him  justice— bat 
I  repeated  my  commands,  and  said,  Let  the  Kitchener  and  Refectioner  go 
before  to  aid  the  poor  vassals  to  whom  the  place  belongs  in  making  a  sutV 
able  collation.  So  that  you  will  consider,  good  Sir  Piercie,  our  mutual  in- 
commodities,  and  for^ve  whatever  you  may  find  amiss." 

"  By  my  faith,"  said  Sir  Piercie  Shaflon,  '*  there  is  nothin|(  to  forgive  — 
If  you  spirittlal  warriors  have  to  submit  to  the  grievous  mcommoditiea 
which  your  lordship  narrates,  it  would  ill  become  me,  a  sinful  and  secular 
man,  to  complain  of  a  bed  as  hard  as  a  board,  of  broth  which  relished  as  if 
made  of  burnt  wool,  of  flesh,  which,  in  its  sable  and  sineed  shape,  seemed 
to  pnt  me  on  a  level  with  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  when  he  ate  up  the  head 
of  a  Moor  carbonadoed,  and  of  other  viands  savouring  rather  of  the  rua- 
tieity  of  this  northern  region." 

"  By  the  good  Saints,  sir,"  said  the  Abbot,  somewhat  touched  in  point 
of  his  character  for  hospitality,  of  which  he  was  in  truth  a  most  faithful 
and  zealous  professor,  "  it  erieves  me  to  the  heart  that  you  have  found  our 
vassals  no  better  provided  ^r  your  reception — Yet  I  crave  leave  to  observe* 
that  if  Sir  Piercie  Shafton's  affairs  had  permitted  him  to  honour  with  his 
company  our  poor  house  of  Saint  Mary's,  he  might  have  had  less  to  com- 
plain of  in  respect  of  easements." 

**  To  give  your  lordship  the  reasons,"  said  Sir  Piercie  Shailon,  "  why  I 
could  not  at  \j;na  present  time  approach  your  dwelling,  or  avail  mvself  of 
its  well-known  and  undoubted  hospitality,  craves  eiuier  some  delay,  or," 
looking  around  him,  **  a  limited  audience. 

The  Lord  Abbot  immediately  issued  his  mandate  to  the  Refectioner: 
"  Hie  thee  to  the  kitchen,  Brother  Hilarius,  and  there  make  inquiry  of  uur 
brother  the  Kitchener,  within  what  time  he  opines  that  our  collation  may 
be  prepared,  since  sin  and  sorrow  it  were,  considering  the  hardships  of  this 
noble  and  gallant  knight,  no  whit  mentioning  or  weighing  those  we  our- 
selves have  endured,  if  we  were  now  either  to  advance  or  retard  the  hour 
of  refection  beyond  the  time  when  the  viands  are  fit  lo  be  set  before  us." 

Brother  Hilarius  parted  with  an  eager  alertness  to  execute  the  will  of  his 
Superior,  and  returned  with  the  assurance,  that  punctually  at  one  afternoon 
Would  the  collation  be  ready. 

"  Before  that  time,"  said  the  accurate  Refectioner,  "  the  wafers,  flamms, 
and  pastry-meat,  will  scarce  have  had  the  iust  degree  of  fire  which  learned 
pottingers  prescribe  as  fittest  for  the  body ;  and  if  it  should  be  past  one 
o'clock,  were  it  but  ten  minutes,  our  brother  the  Kitchener  opines,  that  the 
haunch  of  venison  would  suffer  in  spite  of  the  skill  of  the  little  tum-brodM 
whom  he  has  recommended  to  your  holiness  by  his  praises." 

"  How  1"  said  the  Abbot,  "  a  haunch  of  venison  t  —  from  whence  cornea 
that  dainty  ?  I  remember  not  thou  didst  intimate  its  presence  in  thy  hamper 
of  vivers." 

**  So  please  your  holiness  and  lordship,"  said  the  Refectioner,  "  he  is  a 
sou  of  the  woman  of  the  house  who  has  shot  it  and  sent  it  in  —  killed  but 
now ;  yet,  as  the  animal  beat  hath  not  left  the  body,  the  Kitchener  under- 
takes it  shall  eat  as  tender  as  a  young  chicken  —  and  this  youth  hath  a 
special  gift  in  shooting  deer,  and  never  misses  the  heart  or  the  brain ;  so 
toat  the  blood  is  not  driven  through  the  flesh,  as  happens  too  often  with  UB, 
It  is  a  hart  of  grease  —  your  holiness  has  seldom  seen  such  a  haunch." 

*'  Silence,.  Brother  Hilarius,"  said  the  Abbot,  wiping  his  mouth ;  "  it  iB 
Ml  beseeming  our  order  to  talk  of  food  so  earnestly,  eapeoially  a«  we  moat 
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oft  haTe  our  animal  powers  exhausted  by  fasting,  and  be  accessible  (as  being 
ever  mere  mortals)  to  those  signs  of  longing''  (he  again  wiped  his  mouth) 
**  which  arise  on  the  mention  of  victuals  to  an  hungry  man.  —  Minute  down, 
however,  the  name  of  that  youth  —  it  is  fitting  merit  should  be  rewarded, 
and  he  shall  hereafter  be  a  jrater  ad  succurrendum  in  the  kitchen  and  but- 
tery." 

**  Alas  I  reverend  Father  and  my  good  lord,"  replied  the  Refectioner,  "  I 
did  inquire  after  the  youth,  and  I  learn  he  is  one  who  prefers  the  casque  to 
the  cowl,  and  the  sword  of  the  flesh  to  the  weapons  of  the  spirit." 

"  And  if  it  be  so,"  said  the  Abbot,  **  see  that  thou  retain  him  as  a  deputy- 
keeper  and  man-at-arms,  and  not  as  a  lay  brother  of  the  Monastery  —  for 
old  Tallboy,  our  forester ,^waxe8  dim-eyed,  and  hath  twice  spoiled  a  noble 
buck,  by  hitting  him  unwarily  on  the  haunch.  Ah  I  'tis  a  foul  fault,  the 
abusing  by  evil-killing,  evil-dressing,  evil-appetite,  or  otherwise,  the  good 
creatures  indulged  to  us  for  our  use.  Wherefore,  secure  us  the  service  of 
this  youth,  Brother  Hilarius,  in  the  way  that  may  best  suit  him.  —  And 
now.  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  since  the  fates  have  assigned  us  a  space  of  well- 
nigh  an  hour,  ere  we  dare  hope  to  enjoy  more  than  the  vapour  or  savour  of 
our  repast,  may  I  pray  you,  of  your  courtesy,  to  tell  me  the  cause  of  this 
visit ;  and,  above  all,  to  inform  us,  why  you  will  not  approach  our  more 
pleasant  and  better  furnished  hospitium  f" 

"  Reverend  Father,  and  my  very  good  lord,"  said  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  **  it 
is  well  known  to  your  wisdom,  that  there  are  stone  walls  which  have  ears, 
and  that  secrecy  is  to  be  looked  to  in  matters  which  concern  a  man's  head." 

The  Abbot  signed  to  his  attendants,  excepting  the  Sub-Prior,  to  leave  the 
room,  and  then  said,  "  Your  valour,  Sir  Piercie,  may  freely  unburden  your- 
self before  our  faithful  friend  and  counsellor  Father  Eustace,  the  benefits 
of  whose  advice  we  may  too  soon  lose,  inasmuch  as  his  meriln  will  speedily 
recommend  him  to  an  higher  station,  in  which  we  trust  he  may  find  the 
blessing  of  a  friend  and  adviser  as  valuable  as  himself,  since  I  nmy  say  of 
him,  as  our  claustral  rhyme  goeth,* 

'Dixit  Abbas  ad  Prioris, 
Ta  es  homo  boni  moris, 
Qaia  semper  sanioris 
Mihi  das  concilia.' 

Indeed,"  he  added,  **  the  office  of  Sub-Prior  is  altogether  beneath  our  dear 
brother;  nor  can  we  elevate  him  unto  that  of  Prior,  which,  for  certain 
reasons,  is  at  present  kept  vacant  amongst  us.  Howbeit,  Father  Eustace  is 
fully  possessed  of  my  confidence,  and  worthy  of  yours,  and  well  may  it  bo 
jBaid  of  him,  Intromt  in  secretis  nosiris" 

Sir  Piercie  Shafton  bowed  to  the  reverend  brethren,  and,  heaving  a  sigh, 
as  if  he  would  burst  his  steel  cuirass,  he  thus  commenced  his  speech :  — 

**  Gertes,  reverend  sirs,  I  may  well  heave  such  a  suspiration,  who  have,  as 
}t  were,  exchanged  heaven  for  purgatory,  leaving  the  lightsome  sphere  of 
the  royal  court  of  England  for  a  remote  nook  in  this  inaccessible  aesert  — 
quitting  the  tilt-yard,  where  I  was  ever  ready  among  my  compeers  to  splinter 
a  lance,  either  for  the  love  of  honour,  or  for  the  honour  of  love,  in  order  to 
couch  my  knightly  spear  against  base  and  pilfering  besognios  and  maraud- 
ers —  exchanging  the  lighted  halls,  wherein  I  used  nimbly  to  pace  the  swift 
ooranto,  or  to  move  with  a  loftier  grace  in  the  stately  galliard,  for  this 
rugged  and  decayed  dungeon  of  rusty-coloured  stone  —  quitting  the  eay 
theatre,  for  the  solitary  chimney-nook  of  a  Scottish  dog-house  —  bartering 
the  sounds  of  the  soul-ravishing  lute,  and  the  love-awaking  viol-de-gamba, 
for  the  discordant  squeak  of  a  northern  bagpipe  —  above  all,  exchanging 
the  smiles  of  those  beauties,  who  form  a  gay  galaxy  around  the  throne  of 
England,  for  the  cold  courtesy  of  an  untaught  damsel,  and  the  bewildered 


*  'Am  rest  of  this  doggerel  Hiyme  imy  be  found  til  Fbsbrooke%  .earned  work  on  firitiah  Mobi^hi 
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ftsre  of  ft  miller'B  maiden.  More  might  I  saj  of  the  exchange  of  the  oi»« 
fenation  of  gallant  knights  and  gay  ooartiers  of  mine  own  order  and 
capacity,  whose  conceits  are  hright  and  Tivid  as  the  lightning,  for  that  of 
monks  and  churchmen  —  bat  it  were  discoarteoas  to  arge  that  topic." 

The  Abbot  listened  to  this  list  of  complaints  with  great  round  ejes,  which 
evinced  no  exact  intellisence  of  the  orator's  meaning ;  and  when  the  knight 
paused  to  take  breath,  he  looked  with  a  doubtful  and  inquiring  eje  at  the 
Sab-Prior,  not  well  knowing  in  what  tone  he  should  replj  to  an  exordium 
BO  extraordinary.  The  Suf^Prior  accordingly  stepped  in  to  the  relief  of  hit 
principal. 

'*  We  deeply  sympathise  with  you,  Sir  Knight,  in  the  several  mortificap 
tions  and  hardships  to  which  fate  has  subjected  you,  particularly  in  that 
which  has  thrown  you  into  the  society  of  those,  who,  as  they  were  conscious 
they  deserved  not  such  an  honour,  so  neither  did  they  at  all  desire  it.  But 
all  this  goes  little  way  to  expound  the  cause  of  this  train  of  disasters,  or,  in 
plainer  words,  the  reason  wnich  has  compelled  you  into  a  situation  having 
so  few  charms  for  you." 

"  Gentle  and  reverend  sir,"  replied  the  knieht,  "  forgive  an  unhappy  per* 
son,  who,  in  giving  a  history  of  nis  miseries,  dilateth  upon  them  extremely, 
even  as  he  who,  having  fallen  from  a  precipice,  looketh  upward  to  measure 
the  height  from  which  he  hath  been  precipitated." 

'*  Teal,  but,"  said  Father  Eustace,  *'  metninks  it  were  wiser  in  him  to  tell 
ftose  who  come  to  lift  him  up,  which  of  his  bones  have  been  broken." 

**  Ton,  reverend  sir,"  said  the  knieht,  *'  have,  in  the  encounter  of  our  wits, 
made  a  fair  attaint ;  whereas  I  may  oe  in  some  sort  said  to  have  broken  my 
staff  across.*  Pardon  me,  grave  sir,  that  I  speak  in  th^  language  of  the 
tilt-yard,  which  is  doubtless  strange  to  vour  reverend  years.  —  Ah  I  brave 
resort  of  the  noble,  the  fair  and  the  gay  f— Ah  I  throne  of  love,  and  citadel 
of  honour  I  —  Ah  I  celestial  beauties,  by  whose  bright  eyes  it  is  graced  t 
Never  more  shall  Piercie  Shafton  advance,  as  the  centre  of  your  radiant 
glances,  couch  his  lance,  and  spur  his  horse  at  the  sound  of  the  spirit-stirring 
kumpets,  nobly  called  the  voice  of  war  —  never  more  shall  he  baffle  his 
adversary's  encounter  boldly,  break  his  spear  dexterously,  and  ambling 
around  tibe  lovely  circle,  receive  the  rewards  with  which  beauty  honours 
chivalry  I" 

Here  he  paused,  vrrung  his  hands,  looked  upwards,  and  seemed  lost  ia 
eontemplation  of  his  own  fallen  fortunes. 

"  MacI,  very  mad,"  whispered  the  Abbot  to  the  Sub-Prior ;  "  I  would  we 
were  &irly  rid  of  him ;  for,  of  a  truth,  I  expect  he  will  proceed  from  raving 
to  mischief — Were  it  not  better  to  call  ug  the  rest  of  the  brethren  ?" 

But  the  Sub-Prior  knew  better  than  his  Superior  how  to  distinguish  the 
jarson  of  affectation  from  the  ravings  of  insanity,  and  although  the  extremity 
of  &e  knight's  passion  seemed  altogether  fantastic,  yet  he  was  not  ignorant 
to  what  extravagancies  the  fashion  of  the  day  can  conduct  its  votaries. 

Allowing,  therefore,  two  minutes'  space  to  permit  the  knight's  enthusiastic 
feelines  to  exhaust  themselves,  he  again  gravely  reminded  him  that  the 
fiOrd  Abbot  had  taken  a  journey,  unwonted  to  his  age  and  habits,  solely  t#i 
barn  in  what  he  could  serve  Sir  Piercie  Shafton — that  it  was  altogether 
impossible  he  could  do  so  without  his  receiving  distinct  information  of  the 
situation  in  which  he  had  now  sought  refuge  m  Scotland. — "  The  day  wore 
on,"  he  observed,  lookine  at  the  window ;  **  and  if  the  Abbot  should  be 
sbliged  to  return  to  the  Monastery  without  obtaining  the  necessary  intelli- 
gence, the  regret  might  be  mutual,  but  the  inconvenience  was  like  to  be  all 
>n  Sir  Piercie's  own  side." 

The  hint  was  not  thrown  away. 


•  At- ant  was  a  term  of  tiltini^  awd  to  expren  the  chiimpioii'ts  haTiiir  aittamd  his  naife,  or,  in  other  . 
Anisk  bis  lanoe  straiirht  and  fiur  aninst  the  helmet  or  breast  of  iiit  aaversarjr.  Whereas  to  hreak  t  ie 
^ attouit^d  a  tdtal  tailure  in  direotii«  the  point  of  the  weapon  on  the  ufegeet  of  his  alas 
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*'  0,  goddess  c  ^  courtesy !"  said  the  knight,  **  can  I  so  &r  have  forgotteo 
thy  behests  as  to  make  this  good  prelate's  ease  and  time  a  sacrifioc  to  my  vain 
complaints  I  Know,  then,  most  worthy,  and  not  less  worshipful,  that  I,  your 
poor  visitor  and  guest,  am  by  birth  nearly  bound  to  the  Piercie  of  Northuni- 
Derland,  whose  fame  is  so  widely  blown  torough  all  parts  of  the  world  where 
English  worth  hath  been  known.  Now,  this  present  Earl  of  Northumber> 
land,  of  whom  I  propose  to  give  you  the  brief  history " 

**  It  is  altogether  unnecessary,''  said  the  Abbot ;  "  we  know  him  to  be  a 
good  and  true  nobleman,  and  a  sworn  upholder  of  our  Catholic  faith,  in  the 
spite  of  the  heretical  woman  who  now  sits  u^n  the  throne  of  England. 
And  it  is  specially  as  his  kinsman,  and  as  knowing  that  ye  partake  witu  him 
in  such  devout  and  faithful  belief  and  adherence  to  our  holy  Mother  Church, 
that  we  say  to  you.  Sir  Piercie  Shaflon,  that  ye  be  heartily  welcome  to  us, 
and  that,  and  we  wist  how,  we  would  labour  to  do  you  good  service  in  your 
extremity." 

**  For  such  kind  offer  I  rest  your  most  humble  debtor,"  said  Sir  Piercie , 
*'nor  need  I  at  this  moment  say  more  than  that  my  Bight  Honourable 
Cousin  of  Northumberland,  having  devised  with  me  and  some  others,  the 
ehoice  and  picked  spirits  of  the  age,  how  and  by  what  means  the  worship 
of  God,  according  to  the  Catholic  Cnurch,  might  be  again  introduced  into 
this  distracted  kingdom  of  Eneland,  (even  as  one  deviseth,  by  the  assistance 
of  his  friend,  to  catch  and  bridle  a  runaway  steed,)  it  pleased  him  so  deeply 
(o  intrust  me  in  those  communications,  that  my  personal  safety  becomes,  as 
it  were,  entwined  or  complicated  therewith.  Natheless,  as  we  'have  bad 
sudden  reason  t»  believe,  this  Princess  Elizabeth,  who  maintaineth  around 
her  a  sort  of  counsellors  skilful  in  tracking  whatever  schemes  may  be  pur« 
sued  for  bringing  her  title  into  challenge,  or  for  erecting  again  the  discipline 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  has  obtained  certain  knowledge  of  the  trains  which 
we  had  laid  before  we  could  give  fire  unto  them.  Wherefore,  my  Right 
Honourable  Cousin  of  Northumberland,  thinking  it  best  belike  that  one 
man  should  take  both  blame  and  shame  for  the  whole,  did  lay  the  burden 
of  all  this  trafficking  upon  my  back ;  which  load  I  am  the  rather  content  to 
bear,  in  that  he  hath  always  shown  himself  my  kind  and  honourable  kins- 
man, as  well  as  that  my  estate,  I  wot  not  how,  hath  of  late  been  somewhat 
insufficient  to  maintain  the  expense  of  those  braveries,  wherewith  it  is 
incumbent  on  us,  who  are  chosen  and  selected  spirits,  to  distinguish  our- 
selves from  the  vulgar." 

"  So  that  possibly,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  your  private  affairs  rendered  & 
foreign  journey  less  incommodious  to  you  than  it  might  have  been  to  the 
noble  earl,  your  right  worthy  cousin  ?" 

"  You  are  rio;ht,  reverend  sir,"  answered  the  courtier ;  "  rem  acu — yoa 
have  touched  the  point  with  a  needle — My  cost  and  expenses  had  been 
indeed  somewhat  lavish  at  the  late  triumphs  and  tourneys,  and  the  flat- 
capp'd  citizens  had  shown  themselves  unwilling  to  furnish  my  pocket  for 
new  gallantries  for  the  honour  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  for  mine  own  pecu- 
liar glory — and,  to  speak  truth,  it  was  in  some  part  the  hope  of  seeing  these 
matters  amended  that  led  me  to  desire  a  new  world  in  England." 

"  So  that  the  miscarriage  of  your  public  enterprise,  with  the  derangement 
of  your  own  private  affairs,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  have  induced  you  to  seek 
Scotland  as  a  place  of  refuge  ?"  . 

'*  Rem  dcUf  once  again,"  said  Sir  Piercie ;  and  not  without  good  cause, 
since  my  neck,  if  I  remained,  might  have  been  brought  within,  the  circum- 
stances of  a  halter — and  so  speedy  was  my  journey  northward,  that  I  had 
Nut  time  to  exchange  my  peach-coloured  doublet  of  Genoa  velvet,  thickly 
laid  over  with  goldsmith's  work,  for  this  cuirass,  which  was  made  by  Bo- 
namico  of  Milan,  and  travelled  northward  with  all  speed,  judging  that  I 
might  do  well  to  visit  my  Right  Honourable  Cousin  of  Northumberland,  at 
one  of  Ills  numerous  castles.    But  as  I  posted  towards  Alnwick,  even  with 
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ike  Bp64»i  of  a  star,  which,  darting  from  its  native  sphere,  shoots  wildly 
downwards,  1  was  met  at  Northallerton  bj  one  Henry  Vaaghan,  a  serrant 
of  my  right  honourable  kinsman,  who  showed  me,  that  as  then  I  might  not 
with  safety  come  to  his  presence,  seeing  that,  in  obedience  to  orders  from 
his  court,  he  was  obliged  to  issue  out  letters  for  my  incaroeration." 

"  This/'  said  the  Abbot,  '*  seems  but  hard  measore  on  the  pari  of  yonr 
honourable  kinsman." 

*'lt  might  be  so  judged,  my  lord,"  replied  Sir  Piercie;  "  neverthelees,  I 
will  stand  to  the  death  tor  the  honour  of  my  Right  Honourable  Cousin  of 
Northumberland.  Also,  Henry  Yaughan  gave  me,  from  my  said  ooosin,  • 
good  horse,  and  a  purse  of  gold,  with  two  Border-prickers,  as  tboT  are 
called,  for  my  guides,  who  conducted  me,  by  such  roads  and  by-paths  as 
have  never  been  seen  since  the  days  of  Sir  Lancelot  and  Sir  Tristrem,  into 
this  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  to  we  house  of  a  certain  baron,  or  one  who 
holds  the  style  of  such,  called  Julian  Avenel,  with  whom  I  foand  sach 
reception  as  the  place  and  party  could  afford." 

**  And  that,"  said  the  Abbot,  '*  must  have  been  rieht  wretched ;  for  to 
judge  from  the  appetite  which  Julian  showeth  when  abroad,  he  hath  not,  I 
jttd^,  over-abunaant  provision  at  home." 

"You  are  right,  sir — ^your  reverence  is  in  the  right,"  continued  Sir  Piercie ; 
'*  we  had  but  lenten  fare,  and,  what  was  worse,  a  score  to  clear  at  the  de- 
parture ;  for  though  this  Julian  Avenel  called  us  to  no  reckoning,  yet  he  did 
so  extravagantly  admire  the  fashion  of  my  poniard  —  the  poignd  being  of 
silver  exquisitely  hatched,  and  indeed  the  weapon  being  altogether  a  pteoe  of 
exceeding  rare  device  and  beauty — that  in  faith  I  coald  not  for  very  shame's 
sake  but  pray  his  acceptance  of  it ;  words  which  he  gave  me  not  the  trouble 
of  repeating  twice,  berore  he  had  stuck  it  into  his  greasy  buff-belt»  where, 
credit  me,  reverend  sir,  it  showed  more  like  a  butcher's  knife  than  a  irenti^ 
man's  dagger." 

"  So  goodly  a  gift  might  at  least  have  purchased  .you  a  few  days'  hospi- 
tality," said  Father  Eustace.  ^ 

*'  Iteverend  sir,"  said  Sir  Piercie,  "  had  I  abidden  with  him,  I  should  have 
been  complimented  out  of  every  remnant  of  my  wardrobe— actually  flayed, 
by  the  hospitable  gods  I  swear' it  I  Sir,  he  secured  my  spare  doublet,  and 
had  a  pluck  at  my  galligaskins — I  was  enforced  to  beat  a  retreat  before  1 
was  altogether  unrigged.  That  Border  knave,  his  serving  man,  had  a  pluck 
at  me  too,  and  usurped  a  scarlet  cassock  and  steel  cuirass  belonging  to  the 
page  of  my  body,  whom  I  was  fain  to  leave  behind  me.  In  good  time  I 
received  a  letter  from  my  Right  Honourable  Cousin,  showing  me  that  he 
had  written  to  you  in  my  behfuf,  and  sent  to  your  charge  two  mails  filled 
with  wearing  apparel — namely,  my  rich  crimson  silk  doublet*  slashed  out 
and  lined  with  cloth  of  gold,  which  I  wore  at  the  last  revels,  with  baldric 
and  trimmings  to  correspond — also  two  pair  black  silk  slops,  with  hanging 
garters  of  carnation  silk — also  the  flesh-coloured  silken  aoublet,  with  the 
trimmings  of  fur,  in  which  I  danced  the  salvage  man  at  the  Gray's-Inn 

mummery — also " 

**  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  I  pray  you  to  spare  the  farther  in- 
ventory of  your  wardrobe.  The  monks  or  Saint  Mary's  are  no  free-booting 
barons,  and  whatever  part  of  vour  vestments  arrived  at  our  house,  have 
been  this  day  faithfully  brought  hither,  with  the  mails  which  contained 
them.  I  may  presume  from  what  has  been  said,  as  we  have  indeed  been 
given  to  understand  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  that  your  desire  is  to 
remain  for  the  present  as  unknown  and  as  unnoticed,  as  may  be  consistent 
with  your  high  worth  and  distinction  f " 

*'  Alas,  reverend  father  1"  replied  the  courtier,  '*  a  blade  when  it  is  in  the 
scabbard  ^annot  give  lustre,  a  diamond  when  it  is  in  the  casket  cannot  give 
light  and  worth,  when  it  is  compelled  by  circumstances  to  obscure  itseli 
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cannot  dra^i  observation  —  my  retreat  can  only  attract  the  admiration  of 
those  few  to  whom  circumstances  permit  its  displaying  itself.'' 

"  I  conceive  now,  my  venerable  father  and  lord,*'  said  the  Sub-Prior, "  thai 
Tour  wisdom  will  assign  such  a  course  of  conduct  to  this  noble  knight,  as  may 
be  alike  consistent  with  his  safety,  and  with  the  weal  of  the  community. 
For  you  wot  well,  that  perilous  strides  have  been  made  in  these  audacioun 
days,  to  the  destruction  of  all  ecclesiastical  foundations,  and  that  our  holy 
community  has  been  repeatedly  menaced.  Hitherto  they  have  found  no 
flaw  in  our  raiment ;  but  a  party,  friendly  as  well  to  the  Queen  of  England, 
as  to  the  heretical  doctrines  of  the  schismatical  church,  or  even  to  worse 
and  wilder  forms  of  heresy,  prevails  now  at  the  court  of  our  sovereign,  who 
dare  not  vield  to  her  suffering  clergy  the  protection  she  would  gladly  extend 
to  them." 

"  My  lord,  and  reverend  sir,"  said  the  knight,  "  I  will  gladly  relieve  you 
of  my  presence,  while  ye  canvass  this  matter  at  your  freedom ;  and  to  speak 
truly,  1  am  desirous  to  see  in  what  case  .the  chamberlain  of  my  noble  kins- 
man hath  found  my  wardrobe,  and  how  he  hath  packed  the  same,  and 
whether  it  has  suffered  from  the  journey  —  there  are  four  suits  of  as  pure 
and  elegant  device  as  ever  the  fancy  of  a  fair  lady  doated  upon,  every  one. 
having  a  treble,  and  appropriate  change  of  ribbons,  trimmings,  and  fringes, 
which,  in  case  of  need,  may  as  it  were  renew  each  of  them,  and  multiply 
the  four  into  twelve.  —  There  is  also  my  sad-coloured  riding-suit,  and  threo 
cut-work  shirts  with  falling  bands — I  pray  you,  pardon  me — I  must  needs 
see  how  matters  stand  with  them  without  farther  dallying." 

Thus  speaking,  he  left  the  room ;  and  the  Sub-Prior,  looking  after  him 
significantlv,  added,  "  Where  the  treasure  is  will  the  heart  be  also." 

"Saint  Mary  preserve  our  wits!"  said  the  Abbot,  stunned  with  the 
knight's  abundance  of  words ;  **  were  man's  brains  ever  so  stuffed  with  silk 
and  broadcloth,  cut-work,  and  I  wot  not  what  besides !  And  what  could 
move  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  to  assume  for  his  bosom  counsellor,  in 
matters  of  death  and  danger,  such  a  feather-brained  coxcomb  as  this  7" 

"  Had  he  been  other  than  what  he  is,  venerable  father,"  said  the  Sub- 
Prior,  **  he  had  been  less  fitted  for  the  part  of  scape-goat,  to  which  his  Right 
Honourable  Cousin  had  probaMy  destined  him  from  the  commencement,  in 
case  of  their  plot  failing.  I  know  something  of  this  Piercie  Shafton.  The 
legitimacy  of  his  mother's  descent  from  the  Piercie  family,  the  point  on 
which  he  is  most  jealous,  hath  been  called  in  question.  If  hairbrained 
courage,  and  an  outrageous  spirit  of  gallantry,  can  make  good  his  preten- 
sions to  the  high  lineage  be  claims,  these  qualities  have  never  been  denied 
him.  For  the  rest,  he  is  one  of  the  ruffling  gallants  of  the  time,  like  Row- 
land Torke,  Stukely,*  and  others,  who  wear  out  their  fortunes,  and  en- 
danger  their  liree,  in  idle  braveries,  in  order  that  they  may  be  esteemed  the 
only  choice  gallants  of  the  time ;  and  afterwards  endeavour  to  repair  their 


*  '^Yerke,'*  sajn  Camden,**  ww  a  LondoiMr,  m  man  of  loone  and  diaaolvte  behaviour,  and  deaperateljr 
mooa  — fanaoua  in  his  time  amongsit  the  cooimoa  biilliei  and  swafsgerers,  as  being  the  fimt  that,  to  the  ^. 
admiration  of  many  at  his  boktnem,  broof  ht  into  Bntrland  the  bold  and  dangerous  way  of  fencing  with  th« 
rapier  in  duelling.  Whereas,  till  that  time,  the  English  used  to  fiitht  with  long  swords  and  bucklers,  atrikiiai 
with  the  edge,  and  thought  it  no  part  of  man  either  to  push  or  strike  beneath  the  girdle. 

Having  a  arnimand  in  the  Low  Countries,  Yorke  rerolted  to  the  Spaniards,  and  died  miserably,  poiaoned.  •• 
was  supposed,  by  his  new  allies.  Three  yean  aAerwards,  his  booee  were  dug  up  and  gibbeted  by  the  csoitt- 
mand  of  the  States  of  Holland. 

Thomas  Stukely,  another  distiiwviahed  gallanl  of  the  time,  was  brad  a  merchant,  being  the  son  of  m  nrh 
elothier  in  the  west.    He  weddea  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  a  wealthy  alderman  of  London,  named  Curtis, 
atrer  whose  death  he  squandered  the  riches  he  thus  acquired  in  all  manner  of  ezirayaganoe.    Hie  wife 
whose  fortune  supplied  bis  waste,  represented  to  iiim  that  be  ought  to  make  more  <if  her.    Stukely  replied* 
**I  wfll  make  as  much  of  thee,  beliere  me,  as  it  is  possible  for  anv  tii  do  ;**  and  he  kept  bis  word  in  one  sensa 
having  stripped  her  even  of  h«r  wearing  apparel,  before  he  finally  ran  away  from  her. 

Having  DM  to  Italy,  he  contrived  to  impose  upon  the  Pope,  with  a  plan  of  invading  Ireland,  for  whksh  be 
levied  stridiers,  and  made  aome  preparatkms,  but  ended  by  engaging  himself  and  his  troops  in  the  smrice  o^ 
King  Sebastian  of  PortugaL  lie  sailed  with  that  prince  on  hjis  fotal  voyage  to  Barbery,  wmI  feU  with  hi«Q  «it 
the  battle  of  Alcastar. 

Stukely.  as  one  of  the  finC  gallants  of  the  tine,  has  had  the  honour  to  be  chronicled  in  eong,  in  SisnsT 
Old  Ballads,  vol.  iii.  edition  1810.    His  fate  is  also  introduced  in  a  tragedy,  by  George  Peel,  as  has  bten  #iii»- 

S«sed,  called  the  Settle  of  Aleatar.  from  which  play  Dryden  is  alleared  to  have  taken  the  idea  of  Don  ^  «»> 
JMB 4  u  8o.it  jg  sufpriaiog  he  omitkMl  «  elMiracter  eo  eeogeniy  io  King Charla*  tiie  Seoonde  ti«a  m  tn* 
»itty,  brav  ,  and  pnifligatiB  Thomas  Stukely. 
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Mteto,  bjr  eD(  agiDg  in  ihe  desperate  ploto  and  eonspineiet  which  .ri^ier  noadf 
aave  devised.  To  use  one  of  nis  own  conceited  similitudes,  such  ooam^out 
fools  resemble  hawks,  which  the  wiser  conspirator  keeps  hooded  and  blinded 
on  his  wrist  until  the  quarry  is  on  the  wing,  and  who  are  then  flown  at 
them." 

"  Saint  Mary/'  said  the  Abbot,  "  he  were  an  evil  gaeet  to  inirodaoe  into 
our  quiet  household.  Our  young  monks  make  bustle  enough,  and  more 
than  is  beseeming  €k>d's  servants,  about  their  outward  attire  already— this 
knight  were  enoueh  to  turn  their  "brains,  from  the  VetHaruu  down  to  the 
very  scullion  boy." 

"  A  worse  evil  might  follow,^'  said  the  Sub-Prior :  **  in  these  bad  day^ 
the  patrimony  of  the  church  is  bought  and  sold,  forfttted  and  distrained 
as  if  it  were  the  unhallowed  soil  appertaining  to  a  secular  baron.  Think 
what  penalty  awaits  us,  were  we  convicted  of  harbouring  a  rebel  to  her 
whom  they  call  the*  Queen  of  England !  There  would  neither  be  wanting 
Scottish  parasites  to  beg  the  lands  of  the  foundation,  nor  an  army  from  £ng» 
land  to  burn  and  harry  the  Halidome.  The  men  of  Scotland  were  once  Scots- 
men, firm  and  united  in  the  love  of  their  country,  and  throwing  every  other 
consideration  aside  when  the  frontier  was  menaced  —  now  they  are  —  what 
shall  I  call  them — ^the  one  part  French,  the  other  part  English,  considering 
their  dear  native  country  merely  as  a  prize-fighting  stage,  upon  which 
foreigners  are  welcome  to  decide  their  quarrels." 

"  Senedlctine  I"  replied  the  Abbot,  "  they  are  indeed  slippery  and  evil 
times." 

"  And  therefore,"  said  Father  Eustace,  "  we  must  walk  warily — ^we  must 
not,  for  example,  bring  this  man — this  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  to  our  house  of 
Saint  Mary'6.^' 

"  But  how  then  shall  we  dispose  of  him  ?"  replied  the  Abbot ;  "  bethink 
thee  that  he  is  a  sufferer  for  holy  Church's  sake— -that  his  patron,  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  hath  been  our  friend,  and  that,  lying  so  near  at,  he 
may  work  us  weal  or  wo  acoordine  as  we  deal  with  his  kinsman." 

"  And,  accordingly,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  *'  for  these  reasons,  as  well  as 
for  discharge  of  the  great  duty  of  Christian  charity,  I  would  protect  and 
relieve  this  man.  Let  him  not  go  back  to  Julian  Avenel — ^that  unconscien-* 
tious  baron  would  not  stick  to  plunder  the  exiled  stranger — Let  him  remain 
here — the  spot  is  secluded,  and  if  the  accommodation  be  beneath  his  quality, 
discovery  will  become  the  less  likely.  We  will  make  such  means  for  his 
convenience  as  we  can  devise." 

"  Will  he  be  persuaded,  thinkest  thou  ?"  said  the  Abbot ;  "  I  will  leave 
my  own  travellmg  bed  for  his  repose,  and  send  up  a  suitable  easy- 
chair." 

"  With  such  easements,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  he  must  not  oomplain ;  and 
then,  if  threatened  by  anv  sudden  danger,  he  can  soon  come  down  to  the 
sanctuary,  where  we  will  harbour  him  in  secret  until  means  oan  be  devised 
of  dismissing  him  in  safety." 

"  Were  we  not  bettor,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  tend  him  on  to  the  eonrt,  and 
get  rid  of  him  at  once  V 

"  Ay,  but  at  the  expense  of  our  friends  -^  this  butterfly  may  fold  his  wings, 
«aid  lie  under  cover  in  the  cold  air  of  Olendearg ;  but  were  he  at  Holyro^ 
he  would,  did  his  life  depend  on  it,  expand  his  spangled  drapery  in  the  eyes 
of  the  queen  and  court  —  Rather  than  fail  of  distinction,  he  woald  sue  for 
iove  to  aur  gracious  sovereign  —  the  eyes  of  all  men  would  be  upon  him  in 
tiie  course  of  three  short  days,  and  the  international  peace  of  the  two  ends 
of  the  island  endangered  tor  a  creature,  who,  like  a  silly  moth,  cannot 
abstain  from  fluttering  round  a  light" 

"  Thou  bast  prevailed  with  me,  Father  Eustace,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  and  it 
will  go  hard  but  I  improve  on  thy  plan  —  I  will  send  up  in  secret,  not  only 
hooeehold  stuff,  but  wine  and  waBsell-bread.    There  is  a  young  swankie  her» 

l2 
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who  shaots  \eiii80D  ^^ell.  I  will  give  him  directions  to  see  that  the  kni^t 
lacks  none/' 

'*  Whatever  accommodation  he  can  have,  which  infers  not  a  risk  of  dis* 
coverv,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  **  it  is  our  duty  to  afford  him." 

"  Nay/'  said  the  Abbot,  "  we  will  do  more,  and  will  instantly  despatch  • 
servant  express  to  the  keeper  of  our  revestiary  to  send  us  such  things  at 
he  may  want,  even  this  nignt.     See  it  done,  good  father." 

**  I  will,"  answered  Father  Eustace ;  "  but  I  hear  the  gull  clamorous  for 
some  one  to  truss  his  points.*  He  will  be  fortunate  if  he  lights  on  any  one 
here  who  can  do  him  the  ofBce  of  eroom  of  the  chamber." 

"  I  would  he  would  appear,"  said  the  Abbot,  '*  for  here  comes  the  Refee- 
tioner  with  the  collation — By  my  £Ekith,  the  ride  b^th  given  me  a  sharp 
■ppetite  I" 


WtMMMMMMAMMMMM^V^M^W^MMMAMMMM^M* 


Fll  Mek  for  other  aid— Spirits,  they  nj 
Flit  round  iarisible,  m  thicic  m  mote* 
Dance  in  the  sanbeam.    If  that  apell 
Or  necromancer^  sigiil  can  compel  them* 
They  ihall  liold  council  with  nie. 

Jamu  Dorr. 

Trx  reader's  attention  must  be  recalled  to  Halbert  Glendinning,  who  had 
left  the  Tower  of  Glendearg  immediately  after  his  (juarrel  with  its  new 

guest,  Sir  Piercie  Shafton.    As  he  walked  with  a  rapid  pace  up  the  glen, 
)ld  Martin  followed  him,  beseeching  him  to  be  less  hasty. 

'*  Halbert,"  said  the  old  man,  "  you  will  never  live  to  have  white  hair,  if 
you  take  fire  thus  at  everj  spark  of  provocation." 

"  And  why  should  I  wish  it,  old  man,"  said  Halbert,  ''  if  I  am  to  be  the 
butt  that  every  fool  may  aim  a  shaft  of  scorn  against?  —  What  avails  it,  old 
man,  that  you  yourself  move,  sleep,  and  wake,  eat  thy  niggard  meal,  and 
repose  on  thy  hard  pallet? — Why  art  thou  so  well  pleased  that  the  morning 
should  call  thee  up  to  daily  toil,  and  the  evening  again  lay  thee  down  a 
wearied-out  wretch  ?  Were  it  not  better  sleep  and  wake  no  more,  than  to 
undergo  this  dull  exchange  of  labour  for  insensibility  and  of  insensibility 
for  labour?" 

"God  help  me,"  answered  Martin,  ''there  may  be  truth  in  what  thou 
sayest—- but  walk  slower,  for  my  old  limbs  cannot  keep  pace  with  year 
young  legs  •«  walk  slower,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  age,  though  unlovely,  ie 
yet  endurable." 

"  Speak  on  then,"  said  Halbert,  slackening  his  pace,  "  but  remember  we 
must  seek  venison  to  refresh  the  fatigues  of  these  holy  men,  who  will  thii 
morning  have  achieved  a  journey  of  ten  miles ;  and  if  we  reach  not  the 
Brocksburn  head  we  are  scarce  like  to  see  an  antler."     ,_ 

'*  Then  know,  my  good  Halbert,"  said  Martin,  "  whonTl  love  as  my  own 
son,  that  I  am  satisfied  to  live  till  death  calls  me,  because  my  Maker  wills 
it.  Ay,  and  although  I  spend  what  men  call  a  hard  life,  pinched  with  cold 
in  winter,  and  burnt  with  heat  in  summer,  thoueh  I  feed  hard  and  sleep 
hard,  and  am  held  mean  and  despised,  yet  I  bethink  me,  that  were  I  of  nc 
use  on  the  face  of  this  fair  creation,  God  would  withdraw  me  from  it." 

*  The  point*  were  the  ktrinKi  of  cord  or  ribbon,  (eo  called,  beeanae  jwmted  with  metal  like  the 
womea'a  ata>s,>  which  attached  the  doablet  to  the  hoae.  They  were  f  ccj  nanienHHr  awl  raquira^ ' 
to  tie  theoB  properly,  which  was  called  Inumv. 
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"  Tlioa  poor  old  man,"  said  Halbert,  "  and  can  saoh  a  vain  oonoeit  an  thin 
uf  tliy  fancied  use,  reconcile  thee  to  a  world  where  thou  playest  ao  poor  a 
part?" 

"  My  part  was  nearly  as  poor,"  said  Martin,  *'  my  person  nearly  as  mach 
despised,  the  day  that  I  saved  my  mistress  and  her  cnild  from  perifhinr  in 
the  wilderness. 

*'  Right,  Martin,"  answered  Halbert ;  "  there,  indeed,  thou  didst  win  I 
might  be  a  sufficient  apolo^  for  a  whole  life  of  insignificance." 

"And  do  you  account  it  for  nothing,  Halbert,  that  I  should  have  the 
power  of  givins  you  a  lesson  of  patience,  and  submission  to  the  destinies  of 
Providence  ?  Methinks  there  is  use  for  the  grey  hairs  on  the  old  soalpi  were 
it  but  to  instruct  the  ereen  head  by  precept  and  by  example." 

Halbert  held  down  nis  face,  and  remained  silent  for  a  minnte  or  two,  and 
then  resumed  his  discourse :  ''  Martin,  seest  thou  aught  ehaoged  in  me  of 
late?" 

"  Surely,"  said  Martin.  "  I  have  always  known  you  hasty,  wild,  and  in- 
considerate, rude,  and  prompt  to  speak  at  the  volley  and  without  reflection ; 
bat  now,  methinks,  your  bearing,  without  losing  its  natural  fire,  has  some- 
thing in  it  of  force  and  dignity  which  it  had  not  before.  It  seems  as  if  you 
had  fallen  asleep  a  carle,  and  awakened  a  gentleman." 

''Thou  canst  judge,  then,  of  noble  bearing?"  said  Halbert 

"  Surely,"  answered  Martin,  "  in  some  sort  I  ean ;  for  I  have  travelled 
through  court,  and  camp,  and  city,  with  my  master,  Walter  Avenel,  although 
he  could  do  nothing  for  me  in  the  long  run,  but  give  me  room  for  two  score 
of  sheep  on  the  hill  —  and  surely  even  now,  while  I  speak  with  you,  I  feel 
sensible  that  my  language  is  more  refined  than  it  is  my  wont  to  use,  and 
that — ^though  I  know  not  the  reason — the  rude  northern  dialect,  so  familiar 
to  my  tongue,  has  given  place  to  a  more  town-bred  speech." 

"  And  this  change  in  thyself  and  me,  thou  canst  by  no  means  account 
for?"  said  young  Glendinning. 

*'  Change  I"  replied  Martin,  "  by  our  Lady  it  is  not  so  much  a  change 
which  I  feel,  as  a  recalling  and  renewing  sentiments  and  expressions  which 
I  had  some  thirty  years  since,  ere  Tibb  and  I  set  up  our  humble  household. 
It  is  singular,  that  your  society  should  have  this  sort  of  influence  over  me, 
Halbert,  and  that  I  should  never  have  experienced  it  ere  now." 

"  Thinkest  thou,"  said  Halbert,  **  thou  seest  in  me  aught  that  can  raise 
me  from  this  base,  low,  despised  state,  into  one  where  I  may  rank  with  those 
proud  men,  who  now  despise  my  clownish  poverty?" 

Martin  paused  an  instant,  and  then  answered/  "  Doubtless  vou  may,  Hal- 
bert ;  as  broken  a  ship  has  come  to  land.  Heard  ye  never  of  Hughie  Dun, 
who  left  this  Halidome  some  thirty-five  years  gone  by  ?  A  deliverly  fellow 
was  Hughie— could  read  and  write  like  a  priest,  and  could  wield  brand  and 
buckler  with  the  best  of  the  riders.  I  mind  him  —  the  like  of  him  waa 
never  seen  in  the  Halidome  of  Saint  Mary's,  and  so  was  seen  of  the  prefer- 
ment that  God  sent  him." 

"  And  what  was  that  ?"  said  Halbert,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  eagerness. 

*'  Nothing  less,"  answered  Martin,  "  than  body-servant  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Saint  Andrews  1"     • 

Halbert's  countenance  fell. — ''  A  servant — and  to  a  priest?  Was  this  all 
that  knowledge  and  activity  could  raise  him  to  ?" 

Martin,  in  his  turn,  looked  with  wistful  surprise  in  the  face  of  his  young 
friend.  "And  to  what  could  fortune  lead  him  farther?"  answered  he. 
**  The  son  of  a  kirk-feuar  is  not  the  stuff  that  lords  and  knights  are  made 
of.  Courage  and  school  craft  cannot  change  churrs  blood  into  gentle  blood, 
i  trow.  I  have  heard,  forby,  that  fiughie  Dun  left  a  good  five  hundred 
ponds  of  Scots  money  to  his  only  daughter,  and  that  she  married  the  Bailia 
of  Pi^ttenweem." 

At  this  moment,  and  while  Halbert  was  embarrassed  with  devising  a 
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•citable  answer,  a  deer  bounded  across  their  path.  In  an  instant  the  orom* 
bow  vas  at  the  youth's  shoulder,  the  bolt  whistled,  and  the  deer,  after  giving 
one  bound  upright,  dropt  dead  on  the  green  sward. 

•*  There  lies  the  venison  our  dame  wanted,"  said  Martin ;  "  who  would 
have  thought  of  an  out-Ijing  stag  beine  so  low  down  the  glen  at  this  season? 
— ^And  it  is  a  hart  of  grease  too,  in  full  season,  and  three  inches  of  fat  on 
the  brisket.  Now  this  is  all  your  luck,  Halbert,  that  follows  jou,  ge  where 
you  like.  Were  you  to  put  in  for  it,  I  would  warrant  you  were  made  one 
of  the  Abbot's  yeoman-pnckers,  and  ride  about  in  a  purple  doublet  as  bold 
as  the  best." 

**Tush,  man,"  answered  Halbert,  "I  will  serve  the  Queen  or  no  ou^. 
Take  thou  care  to  have  down  the  venison  to  the  Tower,  since  they  expect  it. 
I  will  on  to  the  moss.  I  have  two  or  three  bird-bolts  at  my  girdle,  and  it 
may  be  I  shall  find  wild-fowl." 

He  hastened  his  pace,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  Martin  paused  for  li 
moment,  and  looked  after  him.  "  There  goes  the  making  of  a  right  gallant 
stripling,  an  ambition  have  not  the  spoiling  of  him — Serve  the  Qhieen  I  said 
he.  By  my  faith,  and  she  hath  worse  servants,  from  all  that  I  e'er  heard 
of  him.  And  wherefore  should  he  not  keep  a  high  head?  They  that  ettle 
to  the  top  of  the  ladder  will  at  least  get  up  some  rounds.  They  that  mint* 
at  a  gown  of  gold,  will  always  get  a  sleeve  of  it.  But  come,  sir,  (addressing 
the  stag,)  you  shall  go  to  Glendearg  on  my  two  legs  somewhat  more  slowly 
than  you  were  frisking  it  even  now  on  your  own  four  nimble  shanks.  Nay, 
by  my  faith,  if  you  be  so  heavy,  I  will  content  me  with  the  best  of  you,  and 
that's  the  haunch  and  the  nombles,  and  e'en  heave  up  the  rest  o^  the  old 
oak-tree  yonder,  and  come  back  for  it  with  one  of  the  yauds."t 

While  Martin  returned  to  Glendearg  with  the  venison,  Halbert  proseculild 
his  walk,  breathing  more  easily  since  he  was  free  of  his  companion.  "  The 
domestic  of  a  proud  and  lazy  priest — body-squire  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Saint  Andrews,"  he  repeated  to  himself;  "and  this,  with  the  privilege  of 
allying  his  blood  with  the  Bailie  of  Pittenween,  is  thought  a  preferment 
worth  a  brave  man's  struggling  for ;  —  nay  more,  a  preferment  which,  if 
allowed,  should  crown  the  hopes,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  of  the  son  of 
a  Kirk-vassal  I  By  Heaven,  but  that  I  find  in  me  a  reluctance  to  practise 
their  acta  of  nocturnal  rapine,  I  would  rather  take  the  jack  and  lance,  and 
join  with  the  Border-riders.  —  Something  I  will  do.  Here,  degraded  and 
dishonoured,  I  will  not  live  the  scorn  of  each  whiffling  stranger  from  the 
South,  because,  forsooth,  he  wears  tinkling  spurs  on  a  tawney  boot.  This 
thing — ^this  phantom,  be  it  what  it  will,  i  will  see  it  once  more.  Since  I 
spoke  with  her,  and  touched  her  hand,  thoughts  and  feelings  have  dawned 
on  me,  of  which  my  former  life  had  not  even  dreamed ;  but  shall  I,  who 
feel  my  father's  glen  too  narrow  for  my  expandiner  spirit,  brook  to  be 
bearded  in  it  by  this  vain  gewgaw  of  a  courtier,  and  in  the  sight  too  of 
Mary  Avenel  ?    I  will  not  stoop  to  it,  by  Heaven  I" 

As  he  spoke  thus,  he  arrived  in  the  sequestered  glen  of  Gorri-nan-ehian, 
as  it  verged  upon  the  hour  of  noon.  A  few  moments  he  remained  looking 
upon  the  fountain,  and  doubting  in  his  own  mind  with  what  countenance 
the  White  Lady  might  receive  him.  She  had  not  indeed  expressly  forbidden 
his  again  evoking  her ;  but  yet  there  was  something  like  such  a  prohibition 
implied  in  the  farewell,  which  recommended  him  to  wait  for  another 
guide. 

Halbert  Glendinning  did  not  long,  however,  allow  himself  to  pause. 
Hardihood  was  the  natural  characteristic  of  his  mind ;  and  under  the  ex 
pansion  and  modification  which  his  feelings  had  lately  undergone,  it  had 
been  augmented  rather  than  diminished.  He  drew  his  sword,  undid  the 
buskin  from  his  foot,  bowed  three  times  with  deliberation  towards  th# 

•Minh-um  at  f  FotiJ*— bmnet;  more  {Mrticviuiy  hanm  nf  ItI^mt. 
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fbtmtaitt,  and  bb  often  towards  tlio  tree,  and  repeated  tlie  mum  rbyMe  aa 
formerly, — 


•"Thriee  to  the  liolf  Vnk»-  Noon  glawni  on  tho  lok»- 

Ttaiic*  to  the  well :—  Noon  Blows  oo  the  Jail— 

I  bid  thee  aw^e,  Weke  thee,  O  weke. 

While  Maid  of  Jaenel  1  White  Maid  uf  Avepel  V 

nis  eye  was  on  the  holly  bush  as  he  spoke  the  last  line ;  and  it  was  not 
without  an  involuntary  shuddering  that  he  saw  the  air  betwixt  his  eye  and 
that  object  become  more  dim,  and  condense,  as  it  were,  into  the  faint  ap- 
pearance of  a  form,  through  which,  howcTer,  so  thin  and  transparent  was 
the  first  appearance  of  the  phantom,  he  could  discern  the  outline  of  the 
bush,  as  through  a  veil  of  fine  crape.  But,  mdually,  it  darkened  into  a 
more  substantial  appearance,  and  uie  White  Lady  stood  before  him  with 
displeasure  on  her  brow.  She  spoke,  and  her  speech  was  still  song,  or 
rather  measured  chant ;  but,  as  if  now  more  familiar,  it  flowed  occasionally 
in  modulated  blank-verse,  and  at  other  times  in  the  lyrical  measure  which 
she  had  used  at  their  former  meeting. 

*  This  is  the  day  whee  the  hirj  kiad 

Sits  weepiofT  «1«hm  for  their  bopelesa  lot. 
And  the  wood-aiaideB  sicho  to  the  oighioff  wied. 
And  the  mer-amideB  weepa  is  her  cryatal  grat : 


For  this  is  the  day  ttet  a  deed  was  wrw^ht. 
In  which  we  ha?«  neither  part  nor  share. 

For  the  nhildrea  of  day  was  aalvatioa  honght, 
Bat  not  far  the  forms  ef  sea  or  airl 

And  erer  the  mortal  m  nMJst  forlorn. 

Who  meeteth  ev  race  oa  the  Pridiyr  mom." 


'*  Spirit,'^  said  Halbert  GlendinninsL  boldly,  "  it  is  bootless  to  threaten 
one  who  holds  his  life  at  no  rate.  Thine  anger  can  but  slay;  nor  do  I 
think  thy  power  extendeth,  or  thy  will  stretcneth,  so  far.  The  terrors 
which  your  race  produce  upon  others,  are  vain  against  me.  My  heart  is 
hardened  against  fear,  as  by  a  sense  of  despair.  If  I  am,  as  thy  words 
infer,  of  a  race  more  peculiarly  the  care  of  Heaven  than  thine,  it  is  mine  to 
call,  it  must  be  thine  to  answer.    I  am  the  nobler  being." 

As  he  spoke,  the  figure  looked  upon  him  with  a  fierce  and  ireful  c6unu»- 
nance,  which,  without  losing  the  similitude  of  that  which  it  usually  ex- 
hibited, had  a  wilder  and  more  exaggerated  cast  of  features.  The  eyes 
seemed  to  contract  and  become  more  fiery,  and  slight  convulsions  passed 
over  the  face,  as  if  it  was  about  to  be  transformed  into  something  hideous. 
The  whole  appearance  resembled  those  faces  which  the  imagination  sum- 
mons up  wlien  it  is  disturbed  by  laudanum,  but  which  do  not  remain  under 
the  visionary's  command,  and,  beautiful  in  their  first  appearance,  booome 
wild  and  grotesque  ere  we  can  arrest  them. 

But  when  Halbert  had  concluded  his  bold  speech,  the  White  Lady  stood 
before  him  with  the  same  pale,  fixed,  and  melancholy  aspect,  whioh  she 
usually  bore.  He  had  expected  the  agitation  which  she  exhibited  would 
conclude  in  some  frightful  metamor^osis.  Folding  her  arms  on  ber 
bosom,  the  phantom  replied,-— 

**  Danng  youth  I  for  thee  it  is  well.  Did  ooe  limb  shiver, 
Here  casing  me  in  haunted  dell.  Or  an  ejelid  quirer, 

That  thy  heart  has  not  quail'd.  Thou  wert  lost  fur  erer. 

Nor  thy  eoorage  foit'd,  Thoa^rh  1  am  form'd  Arom  the  ether  blue 

And  that  thou  oeuldst  brook  And  my  blood  is  of  the  unfallen  dew. 
The  ancry  look  And  tboa  art  framed  of  mad  and  dasl. 

Of  Hor  of  AToneL  Tie  thhie  to  speait.  reply  I  must." 

"I  demand  of  thee,  then,"  said  the  youth,  **  by  what  charm  it  is  that  I 
am  thus  altered  in  mind  and  in  wishes  —  that  I  think  no  longer  of  deer  or 
dog,  of  bow  or  bolt  —  that  my  soul  spurns  the  bounds  of  this  obscure  glen 
'^Siat  my  blood  boils  at  an  insult  from  one  by  whose  stirrup  I  would  some 
days  since  have  run  for  a  whole  summer's  morn,  contented  and  honoured 
by  the  notice  of  a  single  word  ?  Why  do  I  now  seek  to  mate  me  with 
princes,  and  knights,  and  nobles  ?  —  .Ajn  I  the  same,  who  but  yesterday,  as 
•t  were,  slumbered  in  contented  obscurity,  but  who  am  to-day  awakened  to 
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glory  And  ambition?  —  Speak  —  tell  me,  if  thou  canst,  the  meaninr  of  ihk 
change  * — Am  I  spell-bound? — or  have  I  till  now  been  under  the  mfluence 
of  K  spell,  that  I  feel  as  another  being,  yet  am  conscious  of  remaining 
the  same?  Speak  and  tell  me,  is  it  to  thy  influence  that  the  change  is 
owing  ?"  ♦ 

The  White  Lady  replied,— 

**A  mifhtier  wizard  fur  than  I 

Wields  o'er  the  aniTeree  his  power; 
Him  owns  the  eacle  in  the  sky. 

The  turtle  in  the  bower. 
Chan^fal  in  shape,  yet  mii^htiest  sbU, 
He  wields  the  heart  of  man  at  will, 
From  ill  to  foocl.  from  Rmid  to  ill, 

In  cot  and  castle-tower." 

''  Speak  not  thus  darkly,''  said  the  youth,  colouring  so  deeply,  that  face, 
neck,  and  hands  were  in  a  sanguine  glow;  *'make  me  sensible  of  thy 
porpose." 

Tne  spirit  answered, — 

"  Ask  thy  heart,  whose  senret  cell 
Is  ftiPd  with  Mary  ATenel! 
Ask  thy  pride,  why  scornful  look 
In  Mary's  Tiew  it  will  not  brook  T 
Ask  it,  why  thoo  seek'st  to  rise 
A  moos:  the  mighty  and  the  wise? — 
Why  thou  spam'st  thy  lowly  lotT — 
Why  thy  pastimes  are  fofirot? 
Why  thoo  wooldst  in  bloodr  strife 
Mend  thy  lock  or  lose  thr  life? 
Ask  thy  heart,  and  it  shall  tell. 
Sighing  from  its  secret  cell, 
'TIS  for  Mary  Avenel." 

"  Tell  me,  then,"  said  Halbert,  his  cheek  still  deeply  crimsoned,  "  thou 
who  hast  said  to  me  that  which  I  dared  not  say  to  myself,  by  what  meaiu 
shall  I  urge  niy  passion — ^by  what  means  make  it  known  V 

The  White  Lady  replied,— 

'*Do  not  ask  me; 
On  doubts  like  these  thoo  canst  not  task  ma. 
We  only  see  the  passing  show 
Of  human  passions'  ebb  and  flow ; 
And  view  the  paireant's  idle  glance 
As  mortals  eye  the  northern  danAe, 
When  thousand  streamers,  flashing  bright. 
Career  it  o'er  the  brow  of  nighr. 
And  noers  mark  their  chanceful  gleams. 
But  feel  no  influence  from  their  beams.** 

''  Tet  thine  own  fate,"  replied  Halbert,  **  unless  men  greatly  err,  !• 
linked  with  that  of  mortals  V 
The  phantom  answered, 


**By  ties  mysterious  link'd,  oar  fated 

Holds  strange  connexion  with  the  sons  of  men. 
The  star  th^  rose  upon  the  House  of  Avenel, 
When  Norman  Ulric  first  assumed  the  name, 
That  star,  when  culminating  in  its  orbit. 
Shot  from  its  sphere  a  drop  of  diamond  dew. 
And  this  bright  font  received  it  — and  a  Spirit 
Rose  from  the  fountain,  and  her  date  of  life 
Hath  co-existence  with  the  House  of  Avenel, 
And  with  the  star  th^  rules  it." 


"Speak  yet  more  plainly,"  answered  young  Glendinning;  "of  this  I 
ean  understand  nothing,  oay,  what  hath  forged  thy  wierded*  link  of 
destiny  with  the  House  of  Ayenel  ?  Say,  especially,  what  fate  now  ovei^ 
banes  that  house  ?" 

The  White  Lady  replied, — 


"Look  on  my  girdle  — on  this  thread  of  gold— 
*Tis  fine  as'  web  of  lightest  gossamer. 
And,  but  there  is  a  spell  on  t.  would  not  bind. 
Light  as  they  are,  the  folds  of  my  thin  robe. 
But  when  twas  donn'd,  it  was  a  massive  chain. 
Such  as  might  bind  the  champion  of  the  Jews, 
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LVen  when  his  locks  w«re  lonnMt  — it  hath  dwjadlt^ 
Hkih  iDinisti'd  in  its  suhstanoe  and  ira  stranftth, 
Aa  sunk  the  freatnesa  of  the  Huosa  of  ATeoal. 
When  this  frail  threihl  rives  wujr.  i  to  the    ' 
ResigD  the  principles  of  lite  they  tent  me. 
Aak  me  do  more  of  this!  — the  stara  CMrbid  It" 


**  Then  canst  thou  read  the  stars/'  answered  tho  yoath ;  '*  and  mnjem 
tall  mr  the  fate  of  my  passion,  if  thoo  canst  not  aid  it?" 
The  White  Lady  again  replied, — 


Dim  bums  the  once  hrixht  star  of  AveneU 

Dim  as  the  besMin  when  the  mom  ia  niirh. 

And  the  o*br- wearied  wanler  leavea  the  lurht-hooie; 

I'here  ia  au  influence  aorrowfvl  and  fearful. 

That  doKS  itn  downward  coarse.    Disastnioa  paaalna, 

Fierce  hate  and  rivali-y.  are  in  the  aspect 

That  lowers  ap<m  its  fortanea." 


'*  And  riyalry?"  repeated  Glendinnins ;  *'it  is,  then,  as  I  feared!— Bat 
shall  tlukt  English  silKworm  presume  to  beard  me  in  my  father's  hooee,  and 
in  the  presence  of  Mary  Avenel  ? — Give  me  to  meet  him,  spirit— give  me  to 
do  away  the  vain  distinction  of  rank  on  which  he  refuses  me  the  combat. 
Place  as  on  equal  terms,  and  gleam  the  stars  with  what  aspect  they  will, 
the  sword  of  my  father  shall  control  their  inflaenoes." 

She  answered  as  promptly  as  before, — 

**  Complain  not  of  me,  diild  <^elay» 
If  to  tbjr  hwnn  I  field  the  wajr. 
Wo,  who  soar  thy  aphere  above. 
Know  not  auirtit  of  bate  or  lore : 
As  will  or  wisdooi  rales  thf  mood, 
My  gifu  to  ewd  tarn,  or  good.'*  ^ 

"Give  me  to  redeem  my  honour,"  said  Halbert  Glendlnning—- "give  me 
to  retort  on  my  proud  rival  the  insults  he  has  thrown  on  me,  and  let  the 
rest  fare  as  it  will.  If  I  cannot  revenge  my  wrong,  I  shall  sleep  quiet,  and 
know  nought  of  my  disgrace." 

The  phantom  failed  not  to  reply, — 

**  When  Piercie  Shafton  boasteth  hifh. 
Let  thia  token  meet  hia  eye. 
The  sun  ia  westering  from  the  ddl. 
Thy  wish  Is  f ranted  — fare  thee  well!** 

As  the  White  Lady  spoke  or  chanted  these  last  words,  she  undid  from 
her  locks  a  silver  bodkin  around  which  they  were  twisted,  and  eave  it  to 
Halbert  Glendinning ;  then  shaking  her  dishevelled  hair  till  it  fell  like  % 
veil  around  her,  the  outlines  of  her  form  gradually  became  as  diffuse  as  her 
flowing  tresses,  her  countenance  grew  pale  as  the  moon  in  her  first  quarter, 
her  features  became  indistinguishable,  and  she  melted  into  the  air. 

Habit  inures  us  to  wonders ;  but  the  youth  did  not  find  himself  alone  by 
the  fountain  without  experiencine,  though  in  a  much  less  degree,  the  re- 
vulsion of  spirits  which  he  had  felt  upon  the  phantom's  former  disappear- 
ance. A  doubt  strongly  pressed  upon  his  mind,  whether  it  were  safe  to 
avail  himself  of  the  gifts  of  a  spirit  which  did  not  even  pretend  to  belong 
to  the  class  of  angels,  and  might,  for  aught  he  knew,  have  a  much  worse 
lineage  than  that  which  she  was  pleased  to  avow.  '*  I  will  speak  of  it,"  he 
said,  *'  to  Edward,  who  is  clerkly  learned,  and  will  tell  me  what  I  should 
do.  And  yet,  no— Edward  is  scrupulous  and  wary. — I  will  prove  the  effect 
bf  her  gift  on  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  if  he  again  braves  me,  and  by  the  issue, 
I  will  be  myself  a  sufficient  judge  whether  there  is  danger  in  resorting  to 
her  counsel.  Home,  then,  home  —  and  we  shall  soon  learn  whether  that 
home  shall  longer  hold  me;  for  not  again  will  I  brook  insult,  with  mt 
Other's  sword  by  my  side,  and  Mary  for  the  spectator  of  my  disgraoe/' 
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k  gKfe  thM  eishtMnpenoB  a-day, 

And  my  bow  alialt  thou  bear, 
And  oT«r  all  the  north  countiy, 

I  make  Uiee  the  chief  rjdere. 
And  I  thirteenpenoe  a-day,  qooth  tlM  qveea. 

By  God  and  by  my  fiiye. 
Come  fetoh  thy  payoMat  when  than  wBt, 

No  man  shall  aay  thee  nay. 

WlLUAM  OP  ObOommT. 

Trr  mftnners  of  the  age  did  not  permit  the  inhabitants  of  GTenddar^  tc 
partake  of  the  collation  which  was  placed  in  the  epenee  of  that  ancient 
tower,  before  the  Lord  Abbot  and  his  attendants,  and  Sir  Piercie  Shafton. 
Dame  Glendinning  was  excladed,  both  by  inferiority  of  rank  and  by  set» 
for  (though  it  was  a  rule  often  neglected)  the  Superior  of  Saint  Mary's  was 
debarred  from  taking  his  meals  in  female  society.  To  Mary  ATenel  the 
latter,  and  to  Edward  Glendinning  the  former,  incapacity  attached ;  but  it 
pleased  his  lordship  to  require  their  presence  in  the  apartment,  and  to  say 
sundry  kind  words  to  them  upon  the  ready  and  hospitable  reception  which 
they  had  afforded  him. 

The  smoking  haunch  now  stood  upon  the  table ;  a  napkin,  white  as  snow 
was,  %ith  due  reverence,  tucked  under  the  chin  of  the  Abbot  by  the  Refeo- 
tioner ;  and  nought  was  wanting  to  commence  the  repast,  save  the  presence 
of  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  who  at  length  appeared,  glittering  like  the  sun,  in  a 
carnation-velvet  doublet,  slashed  and  puffed  out  with  cloth  of  silver,  his  hat 
of  the  newest  block,  surrounded  by  a  hatband  of  goldsmith's  work,  while 
around  his  neck  he  wore  a  collar  of  gold,  set  with  rubies  and  topazes  so 
rich,  that  it  vindicated  his  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  his  baggage  from  being 
founded  upon  his  love  of  mere  finery.  This  gorgeous  collar  or  chain,  re- 
sembling those  worn  by  the  knights  of  the  hi^est  orders  of  chivalry,  fell 
down  on  his  breast,  and  terminated  in  a  medallion. 

"  We  waited  for  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,"  said  the  Abbot,  hastily  assuming 
hia  place  in  the  great  chair  which  the  Kitchener  advanced  to  ^M  table  with 
reaay  hand. 

"  I  pray  your  pardon,  reverend  falser,  and  my  good  lord,"  replied  that 
pink  of  courtesy ;  *'  I  did  but  wait  to  cast  my  riding  slough,  and  to  trana- 
mew  myself  into  some  ciril  form  meeter  for  this  worshipful  company." 

'*  I  cannot  but  praise  your  ^lantry.  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  Abbot,  **  and 
your  prudence,  also,  for  choosing  the  fitting  time  to  appear  thus  adorned. 
Certes,  had  that  goodly  chain  been  visible  in  some  part  of  your  late  pro- 
gress, there  was  risk  that  the  lawful  owner  might  have  parted  company 
therewith." 

*'  This  chain,  said  your  reverence  ?"  answered  Sir  Piercie ;  "  surely  it  is 
but  a  toy,  a  trifle,  a  slight  thing  which  shows  but  poorly  with  this  doublet -» 
marry,  when  I  wear  that  of  the  murrey-coloured  double-piled  Genoa  velvety 
puffed  out  with  cip/us,  the  gems,  being  relieved  and  set  off  by  the  darker 
and  more  rrave  ground  of  the  stuff,  show  like  stars  giving  a  lustre  through 
dark  clouds." 

'*  I  nothing  doubt  it,"  said  the  Abbot,  **  but  I  prfiy  you  to  sit  down  at  the 
board." 

But  Sir  Piercie  had  now  got  into  his  element,  and  was  not  eaaily  interrupted 
—  "I  own,"  he  continued,  *'  that  slight  as  the  toy  is,  it  might  perchance  have 
had  some  captivation  for  Julian  —  &nta  Maria  I"  said  he,  interrupting  him- 
self; "what  was  I  about  to  say,  and  my  fair  and  beauteous  Protection,  of 
shall  I  rather  term  her  my  Discretion,  here  in  presence !  —  Indiscreet  hath 
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ft  ^en  in  your  Affability,  0  most  lovely  jOisoretioii,  to  coffer  a  stray  word 
to  have  Iroke  out  of  the  penfold  of  his  mouth,  that  might  overleap  the  fenoa 
t>f  eivility,  and  trespass  on  the  manor  of  decoram/' 

**  Marry  I"  said  the  Abbot,  somewhat  impatiently,  **  the  a^reatest  discretioo 
that  I  can  see  in  the  matter  is,  to  eat  onr  victuals  being  hot — Father  £a« 
taoe,  say  the  Benedicite,  and  cut  vp  the  haonoh." 

The  Sub-Prior  readily  obeyed  the  first  part  of  the  Abbot's  injunction,  but 
paused  upon  the  second — "  It  is  Friday,  most  reverend/'  he  said  in  Latin, 
desirous  that  the  hiht  should  e«oape,  if  possible,  the  ears  of  the  stranger. 

**  We  are  travriler«,"  said  the  Abbot,  in  reply,  "  and  9iaicfiribu9  licihim  ui 
— ^Toa  know  the  canon  —  a  travetter  must  eat  what  food  his  hard  fate  sets 
before  him.  I  grant  you  all  a  dii^nsation  to  eat  fiesh  this  day,  oondi* 
tionally  that  you,  brethren,  sav  the  Oonfiteor  at  curfew  time,  that  the  knight 
give  auns  to  his  ability,  and  that  all  and  each  of  you  fast  from  flesh  on  such 
-day  within  the  next  month  that  shall  seem  most  convenient ;  wherefore  fall 
to  and  eat  your  food  with  cheerful  countenances,  and  you.  Father  Befeo- 
tioner,  da  mixtua" 

While  the  Abbot  was  thus  cAatinr  the  conditions  on  which  his  indulgence 
was  granted,  he  had  already  half  finished  a  slice  of  the  noble  haunch,  and 
now  washed  it  down  with  a  flagon  of  Rhenish,  modestly  tempered  with 
water. 

**  Well  is  it  said,"  he  observed,  as  he  required  from  the  Refectioner  another 
vlice,  *'  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward ;  for  though  this  is  but  humble  fare, 
Mftd  hastily  prepared,  and  eaten  in  a  poor  chamber,  I  do  not  remember  me 
ef  having  had  such  un  appetite  since  I  was  a  simple  brother  in  the  Abbev 
cf  Dundrennan,  and  was  wont  to  labour  in  the  garden  from  morning  until 
lM)nes,  when  our  Abbot  struck  the  Cymhalftm.  nien  would  I  enter  keen 
with  hunger,  parched  with  thirst,  (da  mihi  mimm  qiutso,  ei  merwn  sit,)  and 
oartake  with  appetite  <^  whatever  was  set  before  us,  according  to  our  rule ; 
feast  or  fast  day,  caritcts  or  penitentia,  was  the  same  to  me.  I  had  no  stomach 
eomplaints  then,  which  now  crave  both  the  aid  of  wine  and  choice  cookery, 
lo  render  my  food  aocentable  to  my  palate,  and  easy  of  digestion." 

*'  It  may  be,  holy  fatner,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  **  an  occasional  ride  to  the 
•tiaremity  of  Saint  Mary's  patrimony,  may  have  the  same  happy  effect  on 
your  health  as  the  air  of  the  garden  at  Dundrennan." 

'*  Perchance,  with  our  patroness's  blessing,  such  progresses  may  advantage 
us,"  said  the  Abbot ;  **  having  an  especial  eve  Uiat  our  venison  is  carefully 
killed  by  some  woodsman  that  is  master  of  his  crafL" 

"  If  the  Lord  Abbot  will  permit  me,"  said  the  Kitchener,  *'  I  think  the 
best  way  to  assure  his  lordship  on  that  important  point,  would  be  to  retain 
as  a  yeoman-pricker,  or  deputy-ranger,  the  eldest  son  of  this  good  woman. 
Dame  Glendinning,  who  is  here  to  wait  upon  us.  I  Should  know  by  mine 
office  what  belongs  to  killing  of  game,  and  I  can  safely  pronounce,  that  never 
saw  I,  or  any  otner  coauinaritis,  a  bolt  so  justly  shot.  It  has  cloven  the 
very  heart  of  the  buck." 

**  What  speak  you  to  us  of  one  good  shot,  fiither  ?"  said  Sir  Piercie ;  "  1 
would  advise  you  that  such  no  more  maketh  a  shooter,  than  doth  one 
swallow  make  a  summer — I  have  seen  this  springald  of  whom  you  speak, 
and  if  his  hand  can  send  forth  his  shafts  as  boldly  as  his  tongue  doth 
itter  presumptuous  speeches,  I  will  own  him  as  good  an  archer  a8  Kobin 
Hood.^' 

**  Marry,"  said  the  Abbot,  '*  and  it  is  fitting  we  know  the  truth  of  this 
matter  from  the  dame  herself;  for  ill  advised  were  we  to  give  way  to  any 
j«shness  in  this  matter,  whereby  the  bounties  which  Heaven  and  onr 
palafoness  provide  mijfht  be  unskilfully  mangled,  and  rendered  unfit  for 
worthy  men's  use. — Stand  forth,  therefore,  dame  Glendinuing,  an«i  tell  to 
^m,  as  thy  liege  lord  and  spiritnal  Superior,  using  plainness  and  trutli,  with 
out  eitiier  fear  or  favour,  as  being  a  matter  wherein  we  are  deeply  interested, 
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Doth  this  ft.)n  of  thine  use  his  bow  as  well  as  the  Father  Kitchener  avers  to 
lis  ?" 

"  So  pi  ease  your  noble  fatherhood/'  answered  Dame  Glendinning  with  a 
deep  curtbj,  **  I  should  know  somewhat  of  archery  to  my  cost,  seeing  my 
husoand  —  God  assoilzie  him  1  —  was  slain  in  the  field  of  Pinkie  with  an 
arrow-shot,  while  he  was  fighting  under  the  Kirk's  banner,  as  became  ft 
liege  vassal  of  the  Halidome.  He  was  a  valiant  man,  please  your  reverence, 
and  an  honest ;  and  savine  that  he  loved  a  bit  of  venison,  and  shifted  for 
his  living  at  a  time  as  Border-men  will  sometimts  do,  I  wot  not  of  sin  that 
be  did.  And  yet,  though  I  have  paid  for  mass  after  mass  to  the  matter  of 
a  forty  shilling,  besides  a  quarter  of  wheat  and  four  firlocks  of  rye,  I  can 
have  no  assurance  yet  that  he  has  been  delivered  from  purgatory." 

"  Dame,"  said  the  Lord  Abbot,  "  this  shall  be  looked  into  heedfuUy ;  and 
since  thy  husband  fell,  as  thou  sayest,  in  the  Kirk's  quarrel,  and  under  her 
banner,  rely  upon  it  that  we  will  have  him  out  of  purgatory  forthwith— 
that  is,  always  provided  he  be  there.  —  But  it  is  not  of  3iy  husband  whom 
we  now  devise  to  speak,  but  of  thy  son ;  not  of  a  shot  Scotsman,  but  of  a 
shot  deer — Wherefore,  I  say,  answer  me  to  the  point,  is  thy  son  a  practised 
archer,  ay  or  no  ?" 

'*  Alack  I  my  reverend  lord,"  replied  the  widow,  **  and  my  croft  would  be 
better  .tilled,  if  I  could  answer  your  reverence  that  he  is  not.  —  Practised 
ai*cher  I  —  marry,  holy  sir,  I  would  he  would  practise  something  else — cross- 
bow and  long-bow,  hand-^un  and  hack-but,  falconet  and  saker,  "he  can  shoot 
with  them  iul.  And  if  it  would  please  this  right  honourable  gentlemaB, 
our  guest,  to  hold  out  his  hat  at  tne  distance  of  a  hundred  yards,  our  Hal- 
bert  shall  send  shaft,  bolt,  or  bullet  through  it,  (so  that  right  honourable 
gentleman  swerve  not,  but  hold  out  steady  J)  and  I  will  forfeit  a  quarter  of 
barley  if  he  touch  but  a  knot  of  his  ribands.  I  have  seen  our  old  Martin 
do  as  much,  and  so  has  our  right  reverend  the  Sub-Prior,  if  he  be  pleased 
to  remember  it." 

*'  I  am  not  like  to  forget  it,  dame,"  said  Father  Eustace ;  **  for  I  knew  not 
which  most  to  admire,  the  composure  of  the  young  marksman,  or  the  steadi- 
ness of  the  old  mark.  Yet  I  presume  not  to  advise  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  to 
subject  his  valuable  beaver,  and  yet  more  valuable  person,  to  such  a  risk, 
unless  it  should  be  his  own  special  pleasure." 

**  Bo  assured  it  is  not,"  said  Sir  Piercie  Shafbon,  something  hastily ;  *'  be 
well  assured,  holy  father,  that  it  is  not.  I  dispute  not  the  lad's  quaJities, 
for  which  your  reverence  vouches.  But  bows  are  but  wood,  strings  are  but 
flax,  or  the  silk-worm  excrement  at  best ;  archers  are  but  men,  fingers  may 
slip,  eyes  may  dazzle,  the  blindest  may  hit  the  butt,  the  best  marker  may 
shoot  a  bow's  length  beside.    Therefore  will  we  try  no  perilous  experiments." 

**  Be  that  as  you  will.  Sir  Piercie,"  said  the  Abbot ;  "  meantime  we  will 
name  this  youth  bow-bearer  in  the  forest  granted  to  us  by  good  King  David, 
that  the  chase  might  recreate  our  wearied  spirits,  the  flosh  cf  the  dejr  im- 
prove our  poor  commons,  and  the  hides  cover  the  books  of  our  library  ;  thus 
tending  at  once  to  the  sustenance  of  body  and  soul." 

'^  Kneel  down,  woman,  kneel  down,"  said  the  Refectioner  atfl  the 
Kitchener,  with  one  voice,  to  Dame  Glendinning,  **  and  kiss  his  loiiship's 
hand,  for  the  grace  which  he  has  granted  to  thy  son.'^ 

They  then,  as  if  they  had  been  chanting  the  service  and  the  responses,  set 
off  in  a  sort  of  duetto,  enumerating  the  advantages  of  the  situation. 

"  A  green  gown  and  a  pair  of  leathern  galligaskins  every  Pentecost,"  laid 
(he  Kitchener. 

**  Four  marks  by  the  year  at  Candlemas,"  answered  the  B^fectioner. 

**  A  hogshead  of  ale  at  Martlemas,  of  the  double  strike,  and  single  ale  ftt 
pleasure,  as  he  shall  agree  with  the  Cellarer " 

"  Who  is  a  reasonable  man,"  said  the  Abbot,  **  and  vnll  encourage 
aotive  servant  of  the  convent" 
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"  A  mess  of  broth  and  a  dole  of  mutton  or  beef,  at  the  Kitohentt't,  on 

each  high  holiday,"  resumed  the  Kitchener. 

"  The  gang  of  two  cows  and  a  palfrey  on  onr  Lady's  meadow/'  antwend 
his  brother  officer. 

"  An  ox-hide  to  make  baskins  of  yearly,  beoaose  of  the  brambles,"  echoed 
the  Kitchener. 

"  And  various  other  perquisites,  mug  nunc  prcuenbere  longum,"  said  the 
Abbot,  summing,  with  his  own  lordly  voice,  the  advantages  attached  to  tho 
office  of  conventional  bow-bearer. 

Dame  Glendinning  was  all  this  while  on  her  knees,  her  head  mechanically 
taming  from  the  one  church  officer  to  the  other,  whiofa,  as  thev  stood  one  on 
each  side  of  her,  had  much  the  appearance  of  a  fi|;«re  moved  by  elock-work, 
and  80  soon  as  they  were  silent,  most  devotedly  did  she  kiss  the  manifioent 
hand  of  the  Abbot.  Conscious,  however,  of  Halbert's  intractability  in  some 
points,  she  could  not  help  qualifying  her  srateful  and  reiterated  thanks  for 
the  Abbot's  bountiful  proffer,  with  a  nope  Uiat  Halbert  would  see  his  wisdom. 
and  accept  of  it. 

"  How,''  said  the  Abbot,  bending  his  brows,  "  accept  of  it  ? — ^Woman,  it 
thy  son  in  his  right  wits  ?" 

Elspeth,  stunned  by  the  tone  in  which  this  question  was  asked,  was  alto- 
gether unable  to  reply  to  it.  Indeed,  any  answer  she  might  haveu  mado 
eould  hardly  have  been  heard,  as  it  pleased  the  two  offioe-beareis  of  tho 
Abbot's  table  a^in  to  recommence  their  alternate  dialogue. 

"  Refuse  I"  said  the  Kitchener. 

''  Refuse  I"  answered  the  Refectioner,  echoing  the  other's  word  in  a  tono 
of  still  louder  astonishment. 

"  Refuse  four  marks  by  the  year  I"  said  the  one. 

"  Ale  and  beer — ^broth  and  mutton— cow's  grass  and  palfrey's  1"  shouted 
the  Kitchener. 

'*  Gown  and  galligaskins  \"  respon  «ed  the  Refectioner. 

**  A  moment's  patience,  my  brethi^n,"  answered  the  Sub-Prior,  **  and  let 
ns  not  be  thus  astonished  before  cause  is  afforded  of  onr  amasement.  This 
good  dame  best  knoweth  the  temper  and  spirit  of  her  son — this  much  I  can 
say,  that  it  lieth  not  towards  letters  or  leamine,  of  which  I  have  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  instil  into  him  some  tincture.  Nevertheless,  he  is  a  youth 
of  no  common  spirit,  but  much  like  those  (in  mj  weak  jud^ent)  whom 
God  raises  up  among  a  people  when  he  meaneth  that  their  dehverance  shall 
be  vrrought  out  with  strength  of  hand  and  valour  of  heart.  Such  men  we 
have  seen  marked  with  a  waywardness,  and  even  an  obstinacy  of  character, 
which  hath  appeared  intractability  and  stupidity  to  those  among  whom  they 
walked  and  were  conversant,  until  the  very  opportunity  hath  arrived  in 
which  it  was  the  will  of  Providence  that  they  should  be  the  fitting  instru- 
ment of  great  thin^." 

"  Now,  in  good  time  hast  thou  spoken.  Father  Eustace,"  said  the  Abbot ; 
*'  and  we  will  Bee  this  swankie  before  we  decide  upon  the  means  of  employing 
him. — How  say  you.  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  is  it  not  the  court  fashion  to  suit 
ths  man  to  the  office,  and  not  the  office  to  the  man?" 

*'So  please  your  reverence  and  lordship,"  answered  the  Northumbrian 
knight,  *'  I  do  partly,  that  is,  in  some  sort,  subscribe  to  what  your  wisdom 
hath  delivered — Nevertheless,  under  reverence  of  the  Sub-Prior,  we  do  not 
look  for  gallant  leaders  and  national  deliverers  in  the  hovels  of  the  mean 
common  people.  Credit  me,  that  if  there  be  some  fiashes  of  martial  spirit 
about  this  young  person,  which  I  am  not  called  upon  to  dispute,  (though  I 
have  seldom  seen  that  presumption  and  arro^nce  were  made  good  upon  the 
upshot  by  deed  and  action,)  yet  still  these  will  prove  insufficient  to  distin« 
guish  him,  save  in  his  own  limited  and  lowly  sphere— «ven  as  the  elowworm, 
which  makes  a  goodly  show  among  the  grass  of  the  field,  would  be  of  littlt 
avail  if  deposited  in  a  beacon-jrrato  " 
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**  Now,  in  good  time/'  Baid  the  SaVPnor, ''  and  here  comes  the  young 
nuntsman  to  speak  for  himself ;''  for,  bein^  placed  opposite  to  the  window, 
he  could  observe  Halbert  as  he  ascended  the  little  mound  on  which  the  tower 
was  situated. 

**  Summon  him  to  our  presence/'  said  the  I^rd  Abbot;  and  with  an  obe- 
dient start  the  two  attenaant  monks  went  off  with  emulous  alertness.  Dame 
Glendinning  sprung  away  at  the  same  moment*  partly  to  gain  an  instant  to 
t^eommeud  obedience  to  her  son,  partly  to  prevail  with  him  to  change  his 
apparel  before  coming  in  presence  of  the  Abboi  But  the  Kit<!hener  and 
Ilefectioner,  both  speaking  »t  once,  had  already  seised  each  an  arm,  and 
were  leading  Halbert  in  tnumph  into  the  apartment,  so  that  she  could  enlr 
ejaculate,  **  His  wili  be  done ;  but  aa  he  had  but  had  on  him  his  SondaVs 
hose  1" 

Limited  and  humble  as  this  desire  was,  the  fates  did  not  grant  it,  for 
Halbert  Glendinning  was  hurried  into  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Abbot  and 
his  party  without  a  word  of  explanation,  and  without  a  moment's  time  being 
allowed  to  assume  his  holiday  hose,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  time, 
implied  both  breeches  and  stocsin^. 

Yet,  though  thus  suddenly  presented  amid  the  centre  of  all  eyes,  thesre 
was  something  in  Halbert's  appearance  which  commanded  a  certain  degree 
of  respect  from  the  company  into  which  he  was  so  unceremoniously  intruded, 
and  the  peater  part  of  whom  were  disposed  to  consider  him  with  hauteur 
if  not  with  absolute  contempt.  But  his  appearance  and  reception  we  must 
devote  to  another  chapter. 
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C^ofhi  t^t  Mmititilf, 


Now  chooM  thm,  ffaUnH,  betwixt  w«bMi  mS 
Thttre  Um  tbm  pelf,  ia  stfin  to  bear  thee  Ihreofk 
The  duoe  of  yoath,  end  the  turmoil  of  manhood. 
Vet  leave  enoagh  fm  ague's  chimnef -corner; 
Kvt  an  thoa  irraap  to  it,  fhrawell  amlMtioo, 
AureweU  eaeh  hope  of  betteriiw  thy  eondttioa. 
And  raifing  thy  low  rank  above  the  charla 
That  till  the  earth  for  bread. 

Old  PIiat. 

It  is  necessary  to  dwell  for  some  brief  space  on  the  appearance  and 
demeanour  of  youne  Glendinning,  ere  we  proceed  to  describe  nis  interview 
with  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's,  at  this  momentous  crisis  of  his  life. 

Halbert  was  now  about  nineteen  years  old,  tall  and  active  rather  than 
strong,  yet  of  that  hardy  conformation  of  limb  and  sinew,  which  promises 

geat  strength  when  the  growth  shall  be  complete,  and  the  system  confirmed. 
6  was  perfectly  well  made,  and,  like  most  men  who  have  that  advantage, 
possessed  a  grace  and  natural  ease  of  manner  and  carriage,  which  prevented 
nis  height  from  being  the  distinguished  part  of  his  external  appearance.  It 
was  not  until  you  had  compared  his  stature  with  that  of  those  amongst  or 
near  to  whom  he  stood,  that  yon  became  sensible  that  the  young  Glendinning 
was  upwards  of  six  feet  high.  In  the  combination  of  unusuu  height  with 
nerfect  symmetry,  ease,  and  grace  of  carriage,  the  young  heir  of  Glendearg, 
•otwithstanding  his  rustic  birth  and  education,  had  greatly  the  advantage 
wen  of  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  himself,  whose  stature  was  lower,  and  his  limlM» 
though  there  was  no  particular  point  to  object  to,  were  on  the  whole  less 
ezactiy  proportioned.  On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Pieroie's  verv  handsome 
countenance  afforded  him  as  decided  an  advantage  over  tiie  oc*it8iT.ani  M 
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regularity  of  features  and  brilliance  of  complexion  could  gire  orer  traiti 
which  were  rather  strongly  marked  than  beautiful,  and  upon  whose  oon^ 
plezion  the  *'  skyey  influences/'  to  which  he  was  constantly  exposed,  had 
blended  the  red  and  white  into  the  purely  nut-brown  hue,  whicn  coloured 
alike  cheeks,  neck,  and  forehead,  and  blushed  only  in  a  darker  g;low  u|K)n 
the  fbrmer. — Halbert's  eyes  supplied  a  marked  and  distinguished  part  of 
his  physiogno\ny.  They  were  large  and  of  a  hasel  colour,  and  sparkled  in 
moments  m  animation  with  such  uncommon  brilliancr,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
tiiey  actually  emitted  li^ht.  Nature  had  closelr  curled  the  locks  of  dsjrk* 
brown  hair,  which  relieved  and  set  off  the  features,  snch  as  we  have 
described  them,  displaying  a  bold  and  animated  disposition,  much  mora 
than  might  hare  been  expected  fW>m  his  situation,  or  from  his  preTiona 
manners,  which  hitherto  had  seemed  bashful,  homely,  and  awkwara. 

Halbert's  dress  was  certainly  not  of  that  description  which  sets  off  to  tba 
best  advantage  a  presence  of  itself  prepossessing.  His  jerkin  and  hose  were 
of  coarse  rtlstic  cloth,  and  his  cap  or  the  same.  A  belt  round  his  waist  serred 
at  once  to  sustain  the  broad-sword  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  and 
to  hold  five  or  six  arrows  and  bird-bolts,  which  were  stuck  into  it  on  the 
right  side,  along  with  a  large  knife  hilted  With  bnck-hom,  or,  as  it  was  then 
csQled,  a  dudgeon-dagger.  To  complete  his  dress,  we  must  notice  his  loose 
buskins  of  deer's  hide,  formed  so  as  to  draw  up  on  the  leg  as  hi  eh  as  tho 
knee,  or  at  pleasure  to  be  thrust  down  lower  than  the  calyee.  These  wer^ 
generally  used  at  the  period  by  such  as  either  had  their  principal  occnpa 
tion,  or  their  chief  pleasure,  in  silvan  sports,  as  they  served  to  protect  the 
legs  against  the  rough  and  tangled  thickets  into  which  the  pursuit  of  game 
frequently  led  them. — And  these  trifling  particulars  complete  his  external 
appearance. 

It  is  not  easy  to  do  justice  to  the  manner  in  which  young  Glendinning't 
soul  spoke  through  his  eyes  when  ushered  so  suddenly  into  the  company  of 
those  whom  his  earliest  education  had  taueht  him  to  treat  with  awe  and 
reverence.  The  degree  of  embarrassment,  which  his  demeanor  evinced,  had 
nothing  in  it  either  meanly  servile,  or  utterly  disconcerted.  It  was  no  more 
than  became  a  generous  and  ingenuous  youth  of  a  bold  spirit,  but  totally 
inexperienced,  who  should  for  the  first  time  be  called  upon  to  think  and  act 
for  himself  in  such  societ^f  and  under  such  disadvantageous  circumstances. 
There  was  not  in  his  carriage  a  grain  either  of  forwaraness  or  of  timidity, 
which  a  friend  could  have  wished  away. 

He  kneeled  and  kissed  the  Abbot's  hand,  then  rose,  and  retiring  two  paces, 
bowed  respectfully  to  the  circle  around,  smiling  gently  as  he  received  an 
encouraging  nod  from  the  Sub-Prior,  to  whom  alone  be  was  personallT 
known,  and  blushing  as  he  encountered  the  anxious  look  of  Mary  Avenei, 
who  beheld  with  painful  interest  the  sort  of  ordeal  to  which  her  foster* 
brother  was  about  to  be  subjected.  Recovering  from  the  transient  flurry  of 
spirits  into  which  the  encounter  of  her  glance  had  thrown  him,  he  stood  com* 
posedly  awaiting  till  the  Abbot  should  express  his  pleasure. 

The  ingenuous  expression  of  countenance,  noble  form,  and  graceful  atti* 
iude  of  the  young  man,  failed  not  to  plrepossess  in  his  &vor  the  churchmen 
in  whose  presence  he  stood.  The  Abbot  looked  round,  and  exchanged  a 
gracious  and  approving  glance  with  his  counsellor  Father  Eustace,  although 
probably  the  appointment  of  a  ranger,  or  bow-bearer,  was  one  in  which  he 
might  have  been  disposed  to  proceed  without  the  Sub-Prior's  advice,  were  it 
but  to  show  his  own  free  agency.  But  the  good  mien  of  the  young  man 
ff  ow  in  nomination  was  such,  that  he  rather  hastened  to  exchange  congratu* 
I  ttion  on  meeting  with  so  proper  a  subject  of  promotion,  than  to  indulge 
any  other  feeling.  Father  Eustace  enjoyed  the  pleasure  which  a  well-con*' 
stitttted  mind  derives  from  seeing  a  benefit  light  on  a  deserving  object ;  for 
as  he  had  not  seen  Halbert  since  circumstances  had  made  so  materia)  a 
ehange  in  his  manner  and  feelings,  he  soaroe  doubted  that  the  proffered 
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apjioiatueut  would,  notwithstanding  his  mother's  uncertainty,  suit  the  dui* 
position  of  a  youth  who  had  appeared  devoted  to  woodland  sports,  and  a  foe 
alike  to  sedentary  or  settled  occupation  of  any  kind.  The  Kefectioner  and 
Kitchener  were  so  well  pleased  with  Halbert's  prepossessing  appearance,  tltat 
they  seemed  to  think  that  the  salary,  emoluments,  and  perquisites,  the  doie» 
the  grazing,  the  gown,  and  the  galligaskins,  could  scarce  be  better  bestowed 
than  on  the  active  and  graceful  figure  before  them. 

Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  whether  from  being  more  deeply  enga^d  in  his  own 
cogitations,  or  that  the  subject  was  unworthy  of  his  notice,  did  not  seem  to 
[lartake  of  the  general  feeling  of  approbation  excited  by  the  young  man's 
presence.  He  sate  with  his  eyes  halt  shut,  and  his  arms  folded,  appearing 
to  be  wrapped  in  contemplations  of  a  nature  deeper  than  those  arising  oat 
of  the  scene  before  him.  But,  notwithstanding  his  seeming  abstraction  and 
absence  of  mind,  there  was  a  flutter  of  vanity  in  Sir  Piercie's  very  hand- 
some countenance,  an  occasional  change  of  posture  from  one  striking  attitude 
(or  what  he  conceived  to  be  such)  to  another,  and  an  occasional  stolen  glance 
at  the  female  part  of  the  company,  to  spy  how  far  he  succeeded  in  riveting 
their  attention,  which  gave  a  marked  advantage,  in  comparison,  to  the  leas 
regular  and  more  harsh  features  of  Halbert  Glendinning,  with  their  com- 
posed, manly,  and  deliberate  expression  of  mental  fortitude. 

Of  the  females  belonging  to  the  family  of  Glendearg,  the  Miller's  daughter 
alone  had  her  mind  sufficiently  at  leisure  to  admire,  from  time  to  time,  tiie 
graceful  attitudes  of  Sir  Piercie  Shafton ;  for  both  Mary  Avenel  and  Dame 
Glendinning  were  waiting  in  anxiety  and  apprehension  the  answer  which 
Halbert  was  to  return  to  the  Abbot's  proposal,  and  fearfully  anticipating 
the  consequences  of  his  probable  refusal.  The  conduct  or  his  brother 
iCdward,  for  a  lad  constitutionally  shy,  respectful,  and  even  timid,  was  at 
once  affectionate  and  noble.  This  younger  son  of  Dame  Elspeth  had  stood 
unnoticed  in  a  corner,  after  the  Abbot,  at  the  request  of  the  Sub-Prior,  had 
honoured  him  with  some  passing  notice,  and  asked  him  a  few  common-place 
questions  about  his  progress  in  Donatus,  and  in  the  Pfomptuarium  Parvur 
torum,  without  waiting  for  the  answers.  From  his  corner  he  now  glided 
round  to  his  brother's  side,  and  keeping  a  little  behind  him,  slid  his  right 
hand  into  the  huntsman's  left,  and  by  a  gentle  pressure,  which  Halbert 
instantly  and  ardently  returned,  expressed  at  once  his  interest  in  his  situar 
tion,  and  his  resolution  to  share  his  fate. 

The  group  was  thus  arranged,  when,  after  the  pause  of  two  or  three 
minutes,  which  he  employed  in  slowly  sipping  his  cup  of  wine,  in  order  that 
he  might  enter  on  his  proposal  with  due  and  deliberate  dignity,  the  Abbot 
at  length  expressed  himself  thus :  — 

"  My  son  —  we  your  lawful  Superior,  and  the  Abbot,  under  God's  favour, 
of  the  community  of  Saint  Mary's,  have  heard  of  your  manifold  good  giftR 
—  a-hem  —  especially  touching  wood-craft — and  the  huntsman-like  fashion 
in  which  you  strike  your  game,  truly  and  as  a  yeoman  should,  not  abusing 
Heaven's  good  benefits  by  spoiling  the  flesh,  as  is  too  often  seen  in  oareleat 
rangers  —  a-hem."  He  made  here  a  pause,  but  observing  that  Glendinning 
only  replied  to  his  compliment  by  a  bow,  he  proceeded, — *'  My  son,  we  com- 
mend your  modesty ;  nevertheless,  we  will  tnat  thou  shouldst  speak  freely 
to  us  touching  that  which  we  have  premeditated  for  thine  advancement, 
meaning  to  confer  on  thee  the  office  of  bow-bearer  and  ranger,  as  well  over 
the  chases  and  forests  wherein  our  house  hath  privilege  by  the  gifts  of  pious 
kings  and  nobles,  whose  souls  now  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  bounties  to  the 
Church  as  to  those  which  belong  to  us  in  exclusive  right  of  property  and 
pei*petuity.  Th^  knee,  my  son  —  that  we  may,  with  our  own  hand,  and 
without  loss  of  time,  induct  thee  into  office." 

**  Kneel  down,"  said  the  Kitchener  on  the  one  side ;  and  **  Kneel  do%f «,"* 
■aid  the  Kofectioner  on  the  other. 

But  Halbert  Glendinning  remained  standing. 
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''We\d  it  to  show  gratitade  and  good-will  for  Yoar  reverend  lord^hip'f 
noble  offer,  I  could  not,"  he  said,  "  kneel  low  enough,  or  remain  long  enough 
kneeling.  But  I  may  not  kneel  to  take  investure  of  jour  noble  eift»  vf 
Lord  Abbot,  being  a  man  determined  to  seek  my  fortune  otherwise/ 

'*  How  is  that,  sir  ?"  said  the  Abbot,  knitting  his  brows ;  *'  do  I  hear  you 
speak  aright  7  and  do  you,  a  bom  vassal  of  the  Halidome,  at  the  moment 
when  I  am  destining  to  you  such  a  noble  expression  of  my  good-will,  jan, 
prise  exchanging  my  service  for  that  of  any  other  V 

**  My  lord,"  said  Halbert  Glendinning,  "  it  grieves  me  to  think  jou  hold 
me  capable  of  undervaluing  your  gracious  offer,  or  of  exchanging  your 
service  for  another.  But  vour  noble  proffer  doth  but  hasten  the  exeoution 
of  a  determination  which  I  have  lon^  since  formed." 

'*  Ay,  my  son,"  said  the  Abbot,  **  is  it  indeed  so  ?  —  right  early  have  you 
learned  to  form  resolutions  without  consulting  those  on  whom  you  naturally 
depend.  3ut  what  may  it  be,  this  sagacious  resolution,  if  I  may  so  far 
prayyou  ?" 

'*1jo  ^ield  up  to  mv  brother  and  mother,"  answered  Halbert,  "mine 
interest  in  the  fief  of  Glendearg,  lately  possessed  by  my  father,  Simon  Qlen- 
dinning :  and  having  prayed  your  lordsnip  to  be  the  same  kind  and  generous 
master  to  them,  that  your  predecessors,  the  venerable  Abbots  of  Saint 
Mary's,  have  been  to  my  fathers  in  times  ]^t ;  for  myself,  I  am  determined 
to  seek  my  fortune  where  I  may  best  find  it" 

Dame  Glendinning  here  ventured,  emboldened  by  maternal  anxiety,  to 
break  silence  with  an  exclamation  of  "  0  my  son  I"  Edward  clinging  to  his 
brother's  side,  half  spoke,  half  whispered,  a  similar  ejaculation,  of  '*  Brother  I 
brother  I" 

The  Sub-Prior  took  up  the  matter  in  a  tone  of  ^prave  reprehension,  which, 
as  he  conceived,  the  interest  he  had  always  taken  in  the  family  at  Glendearg 
required  at  his  hand. 

"  Wilful  young  man,"  he  said,  **  what  follv  can  ur^  thee  to  push  back 
the  hand  that  is  stretched  out  to  aid  thee  ?  What  visionary  aim  hast  thou 
before  thee,  that  can  obmpensate  for  the  decent  and  sufficient  independence 
which  thou  art  now  rejecting  with  scorn  ?" 

"  Four  marks  by  the  year,  dulv  and  truly,"  said  the  Kitchener. 

**  CowVgrass,  doublet,  and  galligaskins,"  responded  the  Refectioner. 

"Peace,  my  brethren,"  said  the  Sub-Prior;  "and  mav  it  please  your 
lordship,  venerable  father,  upon  mv  petition,  to  allow  this  headstrong  jouth 
a  day  ror  consideration,  and  it  shall  be  my  part  so  to  indoctrinate  him,  as 
to  convince  him  what  is  due  on  this  occasion  to  your  lordship,  and  to  his 
f&milv,  and  to  himself." 

**  lour  kindness,  reverend  finther,"  said  the  youth,  V  craves  my  dearest 
thanks  —  it  is  the  continuance  of  a  long  train  of  benevolence  towards  me, 
fur  which  I  give  you  my  gratitude,  for  I  have  nothing  else  to  offer.  It  is 
my  mishap,  not  your  fault,  that  your  intentions  have  been  frustrated.  But 
my  present  resolution  is  fixed  and  unalterable.  I  cannot  accept  the  gene- 
rous offer  of  the  Lord  Abbot ;  my  fate  calls  me  elsewhere,  to  scenes  where 
I  shall  end  it  or  mend  it." 

"By  our  Lady,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  I  think  the  youth  be  mad  indeed  — or 
that  you.  Sir  Piercie,  judged  of  him  most  truly,  when  you  prophesied  that 
he  would  prove  unfit  for  the  promotion  we  designed  him  —  it  may  be  you 
knew  something  of  this  wayward  humour  before  ?" 

"  By  the  m<*e8,  not  I,"  answered  Sir  Piercie  Shaflon,  with  his  usual 
mdifference.  "I  but  judged  of  him  by  his  birth  and  breeding;  for  seldom 
doth  a  good  hawk  come  out  of  a  kite's  egg." 

"  Thou  art  thyself  a  kite,  and  kestrel  to  boot,"  replied  Halbert  Glendin* 
ning,  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

"This  in  our  presence,  and  to  a  man  of  worship?"  said  the  Abbot,  the 
blood  rushing  to  his  face. 
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"TdH,  my  lord/'  answered  the  youth;  "ereii  in  your  presence  I  rtytam 
io  this  gay  man's  face,  the  causeless  dishonour  which  he  nas  flung  on  my 
name.  My  brave  father,  who  fell  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  demands  that 
justice  at  the  hands  of  his  son  V 

**  Unmannered  boy  1"  said  the  Abbot 

"  Nay,  my  good  lord/'  said  the  knight,  "  praying  pardon  for  the  coarse 
interruption,  let  me  entreat  you  not  to  be  wroth  with  this  rustical —>  Credit 
me,  the  north  wind  shall  as  soon  puff  one  of  your  rocks  from  its  basis,  aa 
aught  which  I  hold  so  slight  and  inconsiderate  as  the  churlish  speech  of  an 
untaught  churl,  shall  move  the  spleen  of  Piercie  Shafton/' 

"  Proud  as  you  are.  Sir  Knight,"  said  Halbert,  "  in  your  imagined  supe- 
riority, be  not  too  confident  that  you  cannot  be  moved." 

'*  Faith,  by  nothing  that  thou  canst  ur^e/'  said  Sir  Piercie. 

"  Knowest  thou,  then,  this  token  ?"  said  young  Glendinning,  goring  to 
him  the  silver  bodkin  he  had  received  from  the  White  Lady. 

Never  was  such  an  instant  change,  from  the  most  contemptuous  serenity, 
to  the  most  furious  state  of  passion,  as  that  which  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  exhi- 
bited. It  was  the  difference  between  a  cannon  lying  quiet  in  its  embrasure, 
and  the  same  gun  when  touched  by  the  linstock.  He  started  up,  every 
limb  quivering  with  rage,  and  his  features  so  inflamed  and  adtated  by 
passion,  that  he  more  resembled  a  demoniac,  than  a  man  under  &e  regul^ 
tion  of  reason.  He  clenched  both  his  fists,  and  thrusting  them  forward, 
offered  them  furiously  at  the  face  of  Glendinnin^,  who  was  even  himself 
startled  at  the  frantic  state  of  excitation  which  his  action  had  occasioned. 
The  next  moment  he  withdrew  them,  struck  his  open  palm  against  his  own 
forehead,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room  in  a  state  of  indescribable  agitation. 
The  whole  matter  had  been  so  sudden,  that  no  person  present  had  time  to 
interfere. 

When  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  had  left  the  apartment,  there  was  a  moment'^ 
pause  of  astonishment ;  and  then  a  general  demand  that  Halbert  Glendin- 
ning  should  instantly  explain  by  what  means  he  had  produced  such  a 
violent  change  in  the  deportment  of  the  English  cavalier. 

**  I  did  nought  to  him,"  answered  Halbert  Glendinning,  **  but  what  you 
all  saw — am  I  to  answer  for  his  fantastic  freaks  of  humour  ?" 

''  Bov,"  said  the  Abbot,  in  his  most  authoritative  manner,  "  these  subter- 
fuges shall  not  avail  thee.  This  is  not  a  man  to  be  driven  from  his  temper- 
ament without  some  sufficient  cause.  That  cause  was  given  by  thee,  and 
must  have  been  known  to  thee.  I  command  thee,  as  thou  wiltv.save  thyself 
from  worse  measure,  to  explain  to  me  by  what  means  thou  hast  movea  our 
friend  thus  —  We  choose  not  that  our  vassals  shall  drive  our  guests  mad  in 
our  very  presence,  and  we  remain  ignorant  of  the  means  whereby  that  pur- 
pose is  effected." 

*'  So  may  it  please  your  reverence,  I  did  but  show  him  this  token,"  said 
Halbert  Glendinning,  delivering  it  at  the  same  time  to  the  Abbot,  who 
looked  at  it  with  much  attention,  and  then,  shaking  his  head,  gravely  de- 
livered it  to  the  Sub-Prior,  without  speaking  a  word. 

Father  Eustace  looked  at  the  mysterious  token  with  some  attention ;  and 
then  addressing  Halbert  in  a  stem  and  severe  voice,  said,  **  Young  man,  if 
thou  wouldst  not  have  us  suspect  thee  of  some  strange  double-dealing  in 
this  matter,  let  us  instantly  know  whence  thou  hadst  this  token,  and  how  it 
possesses  an  influence  on  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  ?"— It  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  Halbert,  thus  hard  pressed,  to  have  either  evaded  or 
answered  so  puzzling  a  question.  To  have  avowed  the  truth  might,  in 
those  times,  have  occasioned  his  being  burnt  at  a  stake,  although,  in  ours, 
his  confession  would  have  only  gained  for  him  the  credit  of  a  liar  beyond 
all  rational  credibility.  He  was  fortunately  relieved  by  the  return  of  Sir 
Pieicie  Shafton  himself  whose  ear  caught,  as  he  entered,  thA  sound  of  tht 
Sulv  Prior's  question. 
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Witb  rat  waiting  until  Halbert  Glendinning  replied,  he  eamo  forwmrd, 
frluspering  to  him  as  he  passed,  **  Be  secret — thou  shalt  have  the  aatiafa^^ 
tion  thou  hast  dared  to  seek  lor." 

When  he  returned  to  his  phioe,  there  were  still  marks  of  disoompoeure  on 
his  brow ;  but,  becoming  apparently  collected  and  calm,  he  looked  around 
him,  and  apologised  for  the  indecorum  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  whio^ 
he  ascribed  to  sudden  and  severe  indisposition.  All  were  silent,  and  looka4 
on  each  other  with  some  surprise. 

The  Lord  Abbot  ^ve  oraers  for  all  to  retire  from  the  apartment,  save 
himself,  Sir  Piercie  shafton,  and  the  Sub-Prior.  **  And  have  an  eyo,"  h% 
added,  "  on  that  bold  youth,  that  he  escape  not ;  for  if  he  hath  practided  by 
charm,  or  otherwise,  on  the  health  of  our  worshipful  guest,  I  swear  by  tlM 
alb  and  mitre  which  I  wear,  that  his  punishment  shall  be  most  exemplary." 

"  My  lord  and  venerable  father,"  said  Halbert,  bowins  respectfulW,  **  fotii 
not  but  that  I  will  abide  my  doom.  I  think  you  will  oest  learn  from  th« 
worshipful  knight  himself,  what  is  the  cause  of  his  distemperatuie,  and 
how  slight  my  share  in  it  has  been*" 

"  Be  assured,"  said  the  knight,  without  looking  up,  however,  while  hB 
spoke,  "  I  will  satisfy  the  Lord  Abbot." 

With  these  words  the  eompany  retired,  and  with  them  young  Qlendinning 

When  the  Abbot,  the  Sub-Prior,  and  the  English  knignt  were  left  alone, 
Father  Eustace,  contrary  to  his  custom,  could  not  help  speaking  the  first. 
"  Expound  unto  us,  noble  sir,"  he  said,  '*  by  what  mysterious  means  the 
production  of  this  simple  toy  could  so  far  move  your  spirit,  and  overcome 
your  patience,  after  you  had  shown  yourself  proof  to  all  the  provocation 
offerea  by  this  self-sufficient  and  singular  youth  ?" 

The  knight  took  the  silver  bodkin  from  the  good  father's  hand,  looked  at 
it  with  great  composure,  and,  having  examined  it  all  over,  returned  it  to  the 
Sub-Prior,  saving  .at  the  same  time,  "  In  truth,  venerable  father,  I  cannot 
but  marvel,  that  the  wisdom  implied  alike  in  your  silver  hairs,  and  in  your 
eminent  rank,  should,  like  a  babbling  hound,  (excuse  the  similitude,^  open 
thus  loudly  on  a  false  scent.  I  were,  indeed,  more  slight  to  be  movea  than 
the  leaves  of  the  aspen-tree,  which  wag  at  the  least  breath  of  heaven,  could 
I  be  touched  by  such  a  trifle  as  this,  which  in  no  way  concerns  me  mure 
than  if  the  same  quantity  of  silver  were  stricken  into  so  many  groats. 
Trutli  is,  that  from  my  ^outh  upward,  I  have  been  subjected  to  such  a 
Xnalady  as  you  saw  me  visited  witii  even  now — a  cruel  and  searching  pain, 
which  goeth  through  nerve  and  bon/),  even  as  a  good  bntnd  in  the  hanas  of 
a  brave  soldier  sheers  through  limb  and  sinew-^but  it  passes  away  speedily, 
as  you  vourselves  may  judge." 

"  Still,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  **  this  will  not  account  for  the  youth  offering 
to  you  this  piece  of  silver,  as  a  tckcu  by  which  you  were  to  understana 
something,  and,  as  we  must  needs  coniecture,  something  disagreeable." 

"  Your  reverence  is  to  conjecture  what  you  will,"  said  Sir  Piercie ;  "  but 
I  cannot  pretend  to  lay  your  judgment  on  the  right  scent  when  I  see  it  at 
fault  I  hope  I  am  not  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  account  for  the  foolish 
actions  of  a  malapert  boy  ?" 

*'  Assuredly,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  we  shall  prosecute  no  inquiry  which 
is  disagreeable  to  our  guest.  Nevertheless,"  said  he,  looking  to  his  Supe- 
rior, **thi8  chance  maj,  in  some  sort,  alter  the  plan  your  lordship  had 
formed  for  your  worshipful  guest's  residence  for  a  brief  term  in  this  tower, 
as  a  place  alike  of  secrec-y  and  of  security ;  both  of  which,  in  the  t^rms 
which  we  now  stand  on  with  England,  are  circumstances  to  be  desired." 

"  In  truth,"  said  the  Abbot,  *  and  the  doubt  is  well  thought  on,  were  it 
as  well  removed ;  for  I  scarce  know  in  the  Halidome  so  fitting  a  place  of 
refuge,  yet  see  I  not  how  to  recommend  it  to  our  worshipful  guest,  oon- 
tidering  the  unrestrained  petulance  of  this  headstrong  youth." 

*'  TushI  reverend  sirs  —  what  would  you  make  of  me?"  said  Sir  Piercie 
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Sliaft\in.  "  I  protest,  by  mine  honour,  I  would  al>i«Jc  in  this  house  were  1 
to  choose.  What  I  I  take  no  exceptions  at  the  youth  for  showing  a  flash  of 
spirit,  though  the  spark  may  light  on  mine  own  head.  I  honour  the  lad  for 
it.  I  protest  I  will  abide  here,  and  ho  shall  aid  me  in  striking  down  a 
deer.  1  must  needs  be  friends  with  hin^  and  he  be  such  a  shot:  and  we 
will  speedily  send  down  to  my  lord  Abbot  a  buck  of  the  first  head,  killed 
00  artificially  as  shall  satisfy  even  the  reyerend  Kitchener." 

This  was  said  with  such  apparent  ease  and  good-humour,  that  the  Abbot 
made  no  farther  obseryation  on  what  had  passed,  but  proceeded  to  acquaint 
his  guest  with  the  details  of  furniture,  hangings,  proyisions,  and  so  forth, 
which  he  proposed  to  send  up  to  the  Tower  of  (illendearg  for  his  accommo- 
dation. This  discourse,  seasoned  with  a  cup  or  two  of  wine,  seryed  to  pro- 
long the  time  until  the  reverend  Abbot  ordered  his  cayalcade  to  prepare 
for  their  return  to  thg^Ionastery. 

"As  we  haye,"  he  said,  "in  the  course  of  this  our  toilsome  journey,  lost 
our  meridian,*  indulgence  shall  be  giyen  to  tlione  of  our  attendants  who 
shall,  from  yery  wearmess,  be  unable  to  attend  the  duty  at  prime,t  and  this 
by  way  of  misericord  or  indulgentia,**X 

Haying  beneyolently  intimated  a  boon  to  his  faithful  followers,  which  he 
probably  judged  would  be  far  from  unacceptable,  the  good  Abbot,  seeing  all 
ready  for  his  journey,  bestowed  his  blessing  on  the  assembled  household  — 
gaye  his  hand  to  be  kissed  by  Dame  Glendinning  — himself  kissed  the  cheek 
of  Mary  Ayenel,  and  cyen  of  the  Miller's  maiden,  when  they  approached  to 
render  him  the  same  homage  —  commanded  Halbort  to  rule  his  temper,  and 
to  be  aiding  and  obedient  in  all  things  to  the  English  Knight  —  admonished 
Edward  to  be  discipulus  impiger  aiq^ie  strenuus  —  then  took  a  courteous 
farewell  of  Sir  Piercie  ShafU>n,  advising  him  to  lie  close,  for  fear  of  the 
English  borderers,  who  might  be  employed  to  kidnap  him  ;  and  haying  dis- 
charged these  various  offices  of  courtesy,  moved  forth  to  tlie  court-yard, 
followed  by  the  whole  establishment.  Here,  with  a  heavy  nigh,  approaching 
to  a  groan,  the  venerable  father  heaved  himself  upon  his  palfrey,  whose 
dark  purple  housing  swept  the  ground ;  and,  greatly  comforted  that  the 
discretion  of  the  animal's  pace  would  be  no  longer  disturbed  by  the  gam- 
badoes of  Sir  Piercie  and  his  prancing  war-horse,  he  set  forth  at  a  sober 
and  steady  trot  upon  his  return  to  the  Monastery. 

When  the  Sub-Prior  had  mounted  to  accompany  his  principal,  his  eye 
sought  out  Halbert,  who,  partly  hidden  by  a  projection  of  the  outward  wall 
of  the  court,  stood  apart  from,  and  gazing  upon  the  departing  cavalcade, 
and  the  group  which  assembled  around  them.  Unsatisfied  with  the  expla- 
nation he  had  received  concerning  the  mysterious  transaction  of  the  silver 
bodkin,  yet  interesting  himself  m  the  youth,  of  whose  character  he  had 
formed  a  favourable  idea,  the  worthy  monk  resolved  to  take  ao  early  oppoi^ 
tunity  of  investigating  that  matter.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  looked  upon 
Halbert  with  a  serious  and  warning  aspect,  and  held  up  his  finger  to  nim 
as  he  si^ed  farewell.  He  then  joined  the  rest  of  the  (^urchmen,  and  fol* 
lowed  his  Superior  down  the  valley. 

The  hour  of  repoM  at  noon,  which,  in  the  middle  agei,  wu  emplqjed  in  slumber,  and  which  the  mcnaelis 
rales  of  nocturnal  Yigils  rendered  necessary. 

t  Prime  was  the  midnight  senrice  of  the  monks. 

I  Mmrtenrd,  acoordinir  to  the  learned  worli  of  Fosbmoke  on  British  Monachmn,  meant  not  onlr  «a  fodiil 
leiire,  or  exooeration  from  partknilar  duties,  but  also  a  particular  apartment  in  a  convent,  wlie  e  the  wmk» 
issembied  to  eqjoy  such  indnlgences  or  allowances  as  were  yranted  beyond  the  rule. 
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C|ia]tttr  tilt  ^ffitntittji. 

I  liope  roQll  gif  nw  caoM  to  UuDk  jom  BoUt. 
And  do  roe  rif  ht  with  your  sword,  air,  w  htco— ■ 
Ons  gentlemaa  of  honour  to  another; 
A]|  this  is  fair,  sir—lot  as  make  no  day*  aaft, 
ru  leai  yoar  wnj. 

haufM  PiiABiiiAaB. 

ToK  look  and  sign  of  warning  which  the  Sab-Prior  gave  to  Halbert  Gleo* 
dinning  as  they  parted,  went  to  his  heart ;  for  although  he  had  profited 
maoh  less  than  Edward  bj  the  good  man's  instructions,  he  had  a  sincere 
reverence  for  his  person ;  and  even  the  short  time  he  had  for  deliberation 
tended  to  show  him  he  was  embarked  in  a  perilous  adventure.  The  nature 
of  the  provocation  which  he  had  given  to  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  he  could  not 
even  conjecture ;  but  he  saw  that  it  was  of  a  mortal  quality,  and  he  was 
now  to  abide  the  conseauences. 

That  he  might  not  lorce  these  consequences  forward  by  any  premature 
renewal  of  their  quarrel,  he  resolved  to  walk  apart  for  an  hour,  and  consider 
on  what  terms  he  was  to  meet  this  haughty  foreigner.  The  time  seemed 
propitious  for  his  doins  so  without  having  the  appearance  of  wilfully  shun* 
ning  the  stranger,  as  all  the  members  of  the  little  household  were  dispersing 
either  to  perform  such  tasks  as  had  been  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  tke 
dienitarics,  or  to  put  in  order  what  had  been  deranged  by  their  visit. 

Leaving  the  tower,  therefore,  and  descending,  unobserved  as  he  thought, 
the  knoll  on  which  it  stood,  Halbert  gained  the  little  piece  of  level  ground 
which  extended  betwixt  the  descent  of  the  hill,  and  the  first  sweep  made  by 
the  brook  after  washing  the  foot  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  tower  was 
ntaated,  where  a  few  straggling  birch  and  oak-trees  served  to  secure  him 
from  observation.  But  scarcely  had  he  reached  the  spot,  when  he  was 
surprised  to  feel  a  smart  tap  upon  the  shoulder,  and,  turning  around,  he 
perceived  he  had  been  closely  followed  by  Sir  Piercie  Shafton. 

When,  whether  from  our  state  of  animal  spirits,  want  of  confidence  in 
the  justice  of  our  cause,  or  any  other  motive,  our  own  courage  happens  to 
be  in  a  wavering  condition,  nothing  tends  so  much  altogether  to  disconcert 
us,  as  a  great  appearance  of  promptitude  on  the  part  of  our  antagonist. 
Halbert  Glendinning,  both  morally  and  constitutionally  intrepid,  was  never- 
theless somewhat  troubled  at  seeing  the  stranger,  whose  resentment  he  had 
provoked,  appear  at  once  before  him,  and  with  an  as|)ect  which  boded  hos- 
tility. But  tnou^h  his  heart  mi^ht  beat  somewhat  thicker,  he  was  too  high- 
spirited  to  exhibit  anj  external  signs  of  emotion.  —  '*  What  is  your  pleasure, 
Sir  Piercie?"  he  said  to  the  English  knight,  enduring  without  apparent 
discomposure  all  the  terrors  which  his  antagonist  had  summoned  into  his 
aspect. 

"  What  is  my  pleasure  ?"  answered  Sir  Piercie ;  "  a  goodly  question  after 
the  part  you  have  acted  towards  met  —  Young  man,  I  know  not  what 
infatuation  has  led  thee  to  place  thyself  in  direct  and  insolent  opposition  to 
one  who  is  a  guest  of  thy  liege-lord  the  Abbot,  and  who,  even  from  the 
courtesy  due  to  thy  mother's  roof,  had  a  right  to  remain  there  without 
meeting  insult.  Neither  do  I  ask,  or  care,  by  what  means  thou  hast  become 
possessed  of  the  fatal  secret  by  which  thou  hast  dared  to  offer  me  oper 
sliame.  But  I  must  now  tell  thee,  that  the  possession  of  it  has  cost  thee 
thy  life." 

"  Not,  I  trust,  if  my  hand  and  sword  can  defend  it,"  replied  Halbert, 
boldlY. 

**  frae/'  said  the  Englishman,  **  I  mean  not  to  deprive  thee  of  thy  fail 
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dhance  of  self-defence.  I  am  only  sorry  to  think,  that,  young  and  oountrj* 
bred  as  thou  art,  it  can  but  little  avail  thee.  But  thou  must  be  well  aware, 
that  in  this  quarrel  I  shall  use  no  terms  of  quarter." 

**  Rely  on  it^  proud  man,"  answAed  the  youth,  *♦  that  I  shall  ask  none ; 
and  although  thou  speakest  as  if  I  lay  alresuiy  at  thy  feet,  trust  me,  that  as 
I  am  determined  never  to  ask  thy  mercy,  so  I  am  not  fearful  of  needing  it." 

"  Thou  wilt,  then,"  said  the  knight,  "  do  nothing  to  avert  the  certain  fate 
which  thou  hast  provoked  with  such  wantonness  ?" 

*'  And  how  were  that  to  be  purchased  ?"  replied  Halbert  Glendinning, 
more  with  the  wish  of  obtaining  some  farther  insight  into  the  terms  on 
which  he  stood  with  this  stranger,  than  to  make  him  the  submission  which 
he  might  require. 

**  Explain  to  me  instantly,"  said  Sir  Piercie,  "  without  equivocation  or 
delay,  oy  what  ^lean8  thou  wert  enabled  to  wound  my  honour  so  deeply  — 
and  shouldst  thou  point  out  to  me  by  so  doing  an  enemy  more  worthy  of 
iny  resentment,  I  will  pern^it  thine  own  obscure  insignificance  to  dr^w  a  vei) 
over  thine  insolence." 

*'  This  is  too  high  a  flight,"  said  Glendinning,  fiercely, "  for  thine  own 
presumption  to  soar  without  being  checked.  Thou  hast  come  to  my  father's 
nouse,  as  well  as  I  can  guess,  a  fugitive  and  an  exile,  and  thy  first  greeting 
to  its  inhabitants  has  been  that  of  contempt  and  injury.  By  what  means  X 
have  been  able  to' retort  that  contempt,  let  thine  own  conscience  tell  thee. 
Enough  for  me  that  X  stand  on  the  privilege  of  a  free  Scotchman,  and  will 
brook  no  insult  unreturned,  and  no  mjury  unrequited." 

**  It  is  well,  then,"  said  Sir  Piercie  Shafton ;  "  we  will  dispute  this  matter 
to-morrow  morning  with  our  swords.  Let  the  time  be  daybreak,  and  do  thou 
assign  the  place.    We  will  go  forth  as  if  to  strike  a  deer." 

''Content,"  replied  Halbert  Glendinning :  **  I  will  guide  thee  to  a  spot 
whore  an  hundred  men  might  fight  and  fall  without  any  chance  of  inter- 
ruption." 

**  It  is  well,"  answered  Sir  Piercie  Sbaflon.  "  Here  then  we  part. — Many 
will  say,  that  in  thus  indulging  the  right  of  a  gentleman  to  the  son  of  a 
clod-breaking  peasant,  I  derogate  from  my  sphere,  even  as  the  blessed  sun 
would  derogate  should  he  condescend  to  compare  and  match  his  golden 
beams  with  the  twinkle  of  a  pale,  blinking,  expiring,  gross-fed  taper.  But 
no  consideration  of  rank  shall  prevent  my  avenging  the  insult  tbou  hast 
offered  me.  We  bear  a  smooth  face,  observe  me,  oit  Yillagio,  before  the 
worshipful  inmates  of  yonder  cabin,  and  to-morrow  we  try  conclusions  with 
our  swords."     So  saying,  he  turned  away  towards  the  tower. 

It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  last  speech  only,  had  Sir 
Piercie  used  some  of  those  flowers  of  rhetoric  which  characterized  the  usual 
style  of  his  conversation.  Apparently,  a  sense  of  wounded  honour,  and  the 
deep  desire  of  vindicating  his  injured  feelings,  had  proved  too  strong  for  the 
fantastic  affectation  of  his  acquired  habits.  Indeed,  such  is  usually  the 
influence  of  energy  of  mind,  when  called  forth  and  exerted,  that  Sir  Piercie 
Shafton  had  never  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  his  youthful  antagonist  half  so 
much  deserving  of  esteem  and  respect  as  in  this  brief  dialogue,  by  which 
they  exchanged  mutual  defiance.  As  he  followed  him  slowly  to  the  tower, 
he  could  not  help  thinking  to  himself,  that,  had  the  English  knight  always 
displayed  this  superior  tone  of  bearing  and  feeling,  he  would  not  probably 
have  felt  so  earnestly  disposed  to  take  offence  at  his  hand.  Mortal  offence, 
however,  had  been  exchanged,  and  the  matter  was  to  be  put  to  mortal 
arbitrement  * 

The  family  met  at  the  evening  meal,  when  Sir  Pieroie  Shafton  extended 
the  benignity  of  his  countenance  and  the  ^aces  of  his  conversation  far  mora 
generally  over  the  party  than  he  bad  hitherto  condescended  to  do.  The 
greater  part  of  his'  attention  was,  of  course,  still  engrossed  by  his  divin* 
i^ld  inimitable  X>i8cretiony  as  he  chose  to  term  Mary  Avenel ;  but,  n^vertm^ 
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fem,  there  -were  integectional  floarishes  to  the  Mud  of  the  Mill,  imdcr  the 
title  of  Comely  Dan«3el,  and  to  the  Dame,  ander  that  of  Worthy  Matron. 
Nay,  lest  he  should  fail  to  excite  their  admiration  by  the  graces  of  his 
rhetoric,  he  generou^y,  ai>.d  without  solicitation,  added  Uioee  of  hit  Toioe ; 
and  after  regretting  bitterly  the  absenoe  of  his  yiol-de-gamba,  he  regaled 
them  with  a  song,  "  which,"  said  he,  "  the  inimitable  Astrophel,  whom 
mortals  call  Philip  Sidney,  composed  in  the  nonage  of  his  muse,  to  show  the 
world  what  they  are  to  expect  nom  his  riper  years,  and  which  will  one  day 
see  the  light  in  that  not-to-be-paralleled  perfection  of  haman  wit,  which  m 
has  addressed  to  his  sister,  the  matchless  Farthenope,  whom  men  call  Coun- 
tess of  Pembroke ;  a  work,"  he  oontinued,  **  whereof  his  friendship  hath 
rirmitted  me,  though  unworthy,  to  be  an  occasional  partaker,  and  wnereof 
may  well  say,  that  the  deep  afflictive  tale  which  awakeneth  our  sorrows, 
is  so  relieved  vrith  brilliant  smiilitudes,  dulcet  descriptions,  pleasant  poems, 
And  engaging  interludes,  that  they  seem  as  the  stars  of  the  firmament, 
beautifying  the  dusky  robe  of  nisht.  And  though  I  wot  well  how  much  the 
lovely  and  quaint  language  will  suffer  by  my  widowed  voice,  widowed  in 
that  it  is  no  longer  matched  by  my  beloved  viol-de-gamba,  I  will  essay  to 
pive  you  a  taste  of  the  ravishing  sweetness  of  the  poesy  of  the  un-to-ba- 
imitated  Astrophel." 

So  saying,  he  sung  without  merov  or  remorse  about  five  hundred  venes, 
of  which  the  two  first  and  the  four  last  may  suffice  for  a  specimen  — 

"Whattoofne  earn  hw  perfeetioM  UU, 

'^       '  "  all  w 


Ob  wboM  Mfdi  put  all  pant  may  dw«lL 
•  •         •  •  • 

Of  whoae  high  praiM  and  praisaflil  Vtim, 
Gondnea  the  pen,  Hearrn  paper  »; 
The  ink  immortat  fame  dnili  aand, 
Ai  I  began  ao  I  mmt  end.** 

As  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  always  sang  with  bis  eyes  half  shut,  it  was  not 
antil,  agreeably  to  the  promise  of  poetry,  he  had  furly  made  an  end,  that 
looking  round,  he  discovered  that  the  greater  part  of  his  audience  had 
in  the  meanwhile,  yielded  to  the  charms  of  repose.  Mary  Avenel,  indeed, 
from  a  natural  sense  of  politeness,  had  contrived  to  keep  awake  through  all 
the  perplexities  of  the  divine  Astrophel ;  but  Mysie  was  transported  in 
breams  back  to  the  dusty  atmosphere  of  her  father's  mill.  Edward  himself, 
who  had  given  his  attention  for  some  time,  had  at  length  fallen  &st  asleep ; 
and  the  good  dame's  nose,  could  its  tones  have  been  put  in  regulation,  mignt 
have  supplied  the  bass  of  the  lamented  viol-de-gamoa.  HaTbert,  however, 
who  had  no  temptation  to  give  way  to  the  charms  of  slumber,  remained 
«wake  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  songster ;  not  that  he  was  better  entertained 
with  the  words,  or  more  ravished  with  the  execution,  than  the  rest  of  the 
company,  but  rather  because  he  admired,  or  perhaps  envied,  the  composure, 
which  could  thus  spend  the  evening  in  interminable  madrigals,  when  the 
next  morning  was  to  be  devoted  to  deadly  combat.  Yet  it  struck  his  natural 
acuteness  ot  observation,  that  the  eye  of  the  gallant  cavalier  did  now  and 
then,  furtively  as  it  were,  seek  a  glance  of  his  countenance,  as  if  to  discover 
how  he  was  taking  the  exhibition  of  his  antagonist's  composure  and  serenity 
of  mind. 

He  shall  read  nothing  in  my  countenance,  thought  Halbert,  proudly,  that 
can  make  him  think  my  indifference  less  than  his  own. 

And  taking  from  the  shelf  a  bag  full  of  miscellaneous  matters  collected 
for  the  purpose,  he  began  with  great  industry  to  dress  hooks,  and  had 
finished  nal^a-dozen  of  flies  (we  are  enabled,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
admire  the  antiquities  of  the  gentle  art  of  angling,  to  state  that  they  were 
brown  hackles)  by  the  time  that  Sir  Piercie  bad  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  lon^-winded  strophes  of  the  divine  Astrophel.  So  that  he  also  testified 
S  m%>gnanimous  contempt  of  that  which  to-morrow  should  bring  forth. 

As  it  now  waxed  late,  the  family  of  Qlendearg  separated  for  Sie  evening; 
Sir  Piercie  first  saying  to  ithe  dame,  that  "  her  son  Albert " 

Vol.  v.— 10  n 
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"Ualbert,''  riaid  Elspeth,  with  emphasis,  ''Halbert,  after  his  goodsin, 
Ilalbert  Brydone." 

**  Well,  then,  I  have  prayed  your  son,  Halbert,  that  we  may  strive  to- 
morrow, with  the  sun's  earliness,  to  wake  a  stag  from  his  lair,  that  I  may 
flee  whether  he  be  as  prompt  at  that  sport  as  fame  bespeaks  him." 

"Alas  I  sir,"  answered  Dame  Elspetb,  " he  is  but  too  prompt,  an  you  talk 
of  promptitude,  at  any  thing  that  has  steel  at  one  end  of  it,  and  mischief 
at  the  other.  But  he  is  at  your  honourable  disposal,  and  I  trust  you  will 
teach  him  how  obedience  is  due  to  our  venerable  rather  and  lord,  the  Abbot, 
and  prevail  with  him  to  take  the  bow-bearer's  place  in  fee ;  for,  as  the  two 
worthy  monks  said,  it  will  be  a  great  help  to  a  widow-woman." 

"  Trust  me,  good  dame,"  replied  Sir  Piercie,  **  it  is  my  purpose  so  to  in- 
doctrinate him,  touching  his  conduct  and  bearing  toward.s  his  betters,  that 
he  shall  not  lightly  depart  from  the  reverence  due  to  them. — We  meet,  then, 
beneath  the  birch-trees  in  the  plain,"  he  said,  looking  to  Halbert,  "  so  soon 
as  the  eye  of  day  hath  opened  its  lids."  —  Halbert  answered  with  a  sign  of 
acquiescence,  and  the  knight  proceeded,  **  And  now,  having  wished  to  my 
fairest  Discretion  those  pleasant  dreams  which  wave  their  pinions  around 
the  couch  of  sleeping  beauty,  and  to  this  comely  damsel  the  bounties  of. 
Morpheus,  and  to  all  others  the  common  good-night,  I  will  crave  you  leave 
to  depart  to  my  place  of  rest,  though  I  may  say  with  the  poet, 

*  Ah  rest !  —  no  rest  bat  chanre  of  place  and  posture : 
Ah  sleep!  — no  sleep  but  worn-oat  Naiare's  swooning; 
Ah  bed!  —  no  bed  bat  cushion  fiU'd  with  stones: 
Rest,  sleep,  nor  bed,  await  not  op  an  exile.' " 

With  a  delicate  obeisance  he  left  the  room,  evading  Dame  Glendinning, 
who  hastened  to  assure  him  he  would  find  his  accommodations  for  repose 
much  more  agreeable  than  they  had  been  the  night  before,  there  having  been 
store  of  warm  coverlets,  and  a  soft  feather-bed,  sent  up  from  the  Abbey. 
But  the  good  knight  probably  tbougbt  that  the  grace  and  efi'ect  of  his  exit 
would  be  diminished,  if  he  were  recalled  from  his  heroics  to  discuss  such 
sublunary  and  domestic  topics,  and  therefore  hastened  away  without  waiting 
to  hear  her  out. 

**  A  pleasant  gentleman,"  said  Dame  Glendinning ;  "  but  I  will  warrant 
him  an  humorous^ — And  sings  a  sweet  song,  though  it  is  somewhat  of  the 
longest. — Well,  I  make  mine  avow  he  is  goodly  company — ^I  wonder  when 
he  will  go  away." 

Having  thus  expressed  her  respect  for  her  guest,  not  without  intimation 
that  she  was  heartily  tired  of  his  company,  the  good  dame  gave  the  signal 
for  the  family  to  disperse,  and  laid  her  injunctions  on  Halbert  to  attend  Sir 
Piercie  Shafton  at  daybreak,  as  he  required. 

When  stretched  on  his  pallet  by  his  brother's  side,  Halbert  had  no  small 
cause  to  envv  the  sound  sleep  which  instantly  settled  on  the  eyes  of  Edward, 
but  refused  nim  any  share  of  its  influence.  He  saw  now  too  well  what  the 
spirit  had  darkly  indicated,  that,  in  granting  the  boon  which  he  had  asked 
80  unadvisedly,  she  bad  contributed  more  to  his  harm  than  his  good.  He 
was  now  sensible,  too  late,  of  the  various  dangers  and  inconveniences  with 
which  his  dearest  friends  were  threatened,  alme  by  his  discomfiture  or  hia 
success  in  the  approaching  duel.  If  he  fell,  he  might  say  personally,  "  good- 
night all."  But  it  was  not  the  less  certain  that  he  should  leave  a  dreadful 
legacy  of  distress  and  embarrassment  to  his  mother  and  family, — an  antici- 
pation which  by  no  means  tended  to  render  the  front  of  death,  in  itself  a 
grisly  object,  more  agreeat)le  to  his  imagination.  The  vengeance  of  the 
Abbot,  his  conscience  told  him,  was  sure  to  descend  on  his  mother  and 
jjrother,  or  could  only  be  averted  bv  the  generosity  of  the  victor — And  Mary 
Avenel  —  he  should  have  shown  himself,  if  he  succumbed  in  the  pieseat 

*  Humorous— full  of  whjjns*   thoa  Shakspewe,  "HonuNrota  as  winter.**— Tba  vnlgai  *  "vd  hut 
nearest  to  the  meanmf. 
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eombat,  as  inefficient  in  protecting  her,  m  he  had  been  nnneeeesarily  actire  id 
bringing  disaster  on  her,  and  on  the  house  in  which  she  had  been  protected 
from  infancy.  And  to  this  view  of  the  case  were  to  be  added  all  tho«e  im* 
bittered  and  anxious  feelings  with  which  the  bravest  men,  even  in  a  better 
or  less  doubtful  quarrel,  regard  the  issue  of  a  dubious  conflict,  the  first  time 
when  it  has  been  their  fate  to  engage  in  an  aifair  of  that  nature. 

But  however  disconsolate  the  prospect  seemed  in  the  event  of  his  beiDC 
conquered,  Halbert  could  expect  from  victory  little  more  than  the  safetv  ox 
his  own  life,  and  the  gratification  of  his  wounded  pride.  To  his  frienJs  — 
to  his  mother  and  brother  —  especially  to  Mary  Avenel  —  the  consequences 
of  his  triumph  would  be  more  certain  destruction  than  the  contingency  of 
his  defeat  and  death.  If  the  English  knight  survived,  he  mi^ht  in  courtesy 
extend  his  protection  to  them ;  but  if  he  fell,  nothine  was  likely  to  screen 
them  from  the  vindictive  measures  which  the  Abbot  and  convent  would  surely 
adopt  against  the  violation  of  the  peace  of  the  Halidome,  and  the  slaughter 
of  a  protected  guest  by  one  of  their  own  vassals,  within  whose  house  tbey 
had  lodged  him  for  shelter.  These  thoughts,  in  which  neither  view  of  the 
ease  augured  aught  short  of  ruin  to  his  family,  and  that  ruin  entirely 
brought  on  by  his  own  rashness,  were  thorns  in  Ilalbert  Glendinning's 
pillow,  and  deprived  his  soul  of  peace  and  his  eyes  of  slumber. 

There  appeared  no  middle  course,  saving  one  which  was  marked  by  degra- 
dation, and  which,  even  if  he  stooped  to  it,  was  by  no  means  free  of  danger. 
He  might  indeed  confess  to  the  English  knieht  the  strange  circumstances 
which  led  to  his  presenting  him  with  that  toxen  which  the  White  Lady  (in 
her  displeasure  as  it  now  seemed)  had  given  him,  that  ho  might  offer  it  to 
Sir  Piercie  Shafton.  But  to  this  avowal  his  pride  could  not  stoop,  and 
reason,  who  is  wonderfully  ready  to  be  of  counsel  with  pride  on  such  occa- 
sions, offered  many  arguments  to  show  it  would  be  useless  as  well  as  mean 
so  far  to  degrade  himself.  "  If  I  tell  a  tale  so  wonderful,"  thought  he, 
"shall  I  not  either  be  stigmatized  as  ajiar,  or  punished  as  a  wizard T—- 
Were  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  generous,  noble,  and  benevolent,  as  the  champiOMS 
of  whom  we  hear  in  romance,  I  mijght  indeed  gain  his  ear,  and,  without 
demeaning  myself,  escape  from  the  situation  in  which  I  am  placed.  But  as 
he  is,  or  at  least  seems  to  be,  self-conceited,  arrogant,  vain,  and  presump- 
tuous— I  should  but  humble  myself  in  vain — and  I  will  not  humble  myselff" 
he  said,  starting  out  of  bed,  grasping  his  broadsword,  and  brandishing  it 
in  the  light  of  Sie  moon,  which  streamed  through  the  deep  niche  that  served 
them  as  a  window ;  when,  to  his  extreme  surprise  and  terror,  an  airy  foTm 
stood  in  the  moonlight,  but  intercepted  not  the  reflection  on  the  floor.  Diniy 
as  it  was  expressed,  the  sound  of  the  voice  soon  made  him  sensible  he  c  aiw 
the  White  Lady. 

At  no  time  had  her  presence  seemed  so  terrific  to  him  ;  for  when  he  I  ad 
invoked  her,  it  was  with  the  expectation  of  the  apparition,  and  the  ie- 
termination  to  abide  the  issue.  But  now  she  had  come  ancalled,  and  iter 
presence  impressed  him  with  a  sense  of  approaching  misfortune,  and  mth 
the  hideous  apprehension  that  he  had  associated  himself  with  a  denkOQ, 
«ver  whose  motions  he  had  no  control,  and  of  whose  powers  and  qutiity 
he  had  no  certain  knowledge.  He  remained,  therefore,  in  mere  teiror, 
fBLzing  on  the  apparition,  which  chanted  or  recited  in  cadence  the  follow- 
ing lines — 

**  H«  whoM  hMtt  for  vMifeanM  nMd, 
Must  not  slirink  from  thedding  blood* 
Th«  ktiot  that  tlioa  hut  tiMl  with  word, 
Thou  miut  looM  by  edge  of  swurd.** 

**  ATftunt  thee,  false  Spirit  V  said  Halbert  Glendinning ;  "  I  have  bov^ht 
Ihy  advice  too  dearly  already — ^Begone  in  the  name  of  God  1" 

The  Spirit  laughed;  and  the  cold  unnatural  sound  of  her  laushter.  had 
loinethiiig  in  it  more  fearful  than  the  usually  melaaoholy  tones  of  ner  voioe. 
Che  then  replied, — 
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**Toa  have  ranimoo*d  m«  0nc«— vov  haw  lamiiMm'd  ■•  ttrloa^ 
And  without  e*er  a  «nmtnoiM  I  come  to  yoa  ihriea^ 
Uniwk'd  for.  nnsoed  tor,  you  came  to  my  (rtea; 
Dnsaed  and  anask'd  I  am  with  yoa  again.** 

Halb«^rt  Glendinning  gave  way  for  a  moment  to  terror,  and  called  on  hit 
brother,  "  Edward  1  waken,  waken,  for  Our  Lady's  sake  1" 

Edward  awaked  accordingly,  and  asked  what  he  wanted. 

'*  Look  out,''  said  Halbert,  "  look  up  I  seest  thou  no  one  in  the  roomf 

''  No,  upon  my  ^ood  word,"  said  Edward,  looking  out. 

"What!  seest  thou  nothine  in  the  moonshine  upon  the  floor  there?'' 

''  No,  nothing,"  answered  £dward,  *'  save  thyself  resting  on  thy  naked 
rword.  I  tell  thee,  Halbert,  thou  shouldst  trust  more  to  thy  spiritual  armst 
and  less  to  those  of  steel  and  iron.  For  this  many  a  night  hast  thou  started 
and  moaned,  and  cried  out  of  fighting,  and  of  spectres,  and  of  goblins  -— 
thy  sleep  hath  not  refreshed  thee-^thy  waking  hath  been  a  dream.— Credit 
me,  dear  Halbert,  say  the  Pater  and  Credo,  resign  thyself  to  the  protection 
of  Gk)d,  and  thou  wilt  sleep  sound  and  wake  in  comfort." 

''  It  may  be,"  said  Halbert  slowly,  and  having  his  eye  etill  bent  on  the 
female  form  which  to  him  seemed  distinctly  visible, — "  it  may  b«— But  tell 
me,  dear  Edward,  seest  thou  no  one  on  the  chamber  floor  but  ma?" 

''No  one,"  answered  Edward,  raising  himself  on  his  elbow;  "dear 
brother,  lay  aside  thy  weapon,  say  thy  prayers,  and  lay  then  down  to 
rest." 

While  he  thus  spoke,  the  Spirit  smiled  at  Halbert  as  if  in  ficom ;  her 
wan  cheek  faded  in  the  wan  moonlight  even  before  the  smile  had  passed 
away,  and  Halbert  himself  no  longer  beheld  the  vision  to  which  he  had  so 
anxiously  solicited  his  brother's  attention.  **  May  God  preserve  my  wits  I" 
he  said,  as,  laying  aside  his  weapon,  he  again  threw  himself  on  his  bed. 

"Amen I  my  clearest  brother,"  answered  Edward;  "but  we  must  not 
provoke  that  Heaven  in  our  wantonness  which  we  invoke  in  our  misery.— 
Be  not  angry  with  me,  my  dear  brother — I  know  not  why  you  have  totally 
of  late  estranged  yourself  from  m^ — It  is  true,  I  am  neither  so  athletic  in 
body,  nor  so  alert  in  courage,  as  you  have  been  from  your  infancy ;  yet, 
till  lately,  you  have  not  abso lutely  cast  off  my  society — Believe  me,  I  have 
wept  in  secret,  though  I  forbore  to  intrude  myself  on  your  privacy.  The 
time  has  been  when  you  held  me  not  so  cheap ;  and  when,  if  I  could  not 
follow  the  game  so  closely,  or  mark  it  so  truly  as  you,  I  could  fill  up  our 
intervals  of  pastime  with  pleasant  tales  of  the  olden  times,  which  I  had 
read  or  heard,  and  which  excited  even  your  attention  as  we  sate  and  ate 
our  provision  by.  some  pleasant  spring  —  but  now  I  have,  though  I  know 
not  why,  lost  thy  regard  and  affection. — Nay,  toss  not  thy  arms  about  thee 
thus  wildly,"  said  the  younger  brother ;  "  from  thy  strange  dreams,  I  fear 
some  touch  of  fever  hath  affected  thy  blood  —  let  me  draw  closer  around 
thee  thy  mantle." 

"  Forbear,"  said  Halbert — "your  care  is  needless — Your  complaints  are 
without  reason — ^your  fears  on  my  account  are  in  vain.'' 

"Nay,  but  hear  me,  brother,"  said  Edward.  "Tour  speech  in  sleep, 
and  now  even  your  waking  dreams,  are  of  beings  which  belone  not  to  thitf 
world,  or  to  our  race— Our  g:ood  Father  Enstace  says,  that  howbeit  we  may 
not  do  well  to  receive  all  idle  tales  of  goblins  and  spectres,  yet  there  is 
warrant  from  holy  Scripture  to  believe,  that  the  fiends  haunt  waste  and 
solitary  places ;  and  that  those  who  frequent  such  wildernesses  alone,  are 
the  prey,  or  the  sport,  of  these  wandering  demons.  And  therefore,  I  pray 
tliee,  brother,  let  me  go  with  you  when  you  go  next  up  the  glen,  where,  as 
you  well  know,  there  be  places  of  evil  reputation — Thou  carest  not  for  my 
escort ;  bot,  Halbert,  sucn  dangers  are  more  safely  encountered  by  the  ynse 
in  judgment,  than  by  the  bold  m  bosom ;  and  though  I  have  small  canae  tf 
boast  of  my  ?wn  wisdom,  yet  I  have  that  which  ariseth  from  the  wiitlcB 
kaowlfdge  of  #Mer  timea." 
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There  wae  a  moment  daring  this  diseoane,  when  Halberi  bad  well-otgA 
come  to  ihe  resolution  of  dUburdening  bis  own  breast,  bj  intrastin^ 
£dward  witb  all  that  weighed  upon  it.  But  when  his  brother  reminded 
him  that  thi«  was  the  morning  of  a  high  holiday,  and  that,  setting  aside  all 
ether  business  or  pleasure,  he  ought  to  go  to  the  Monastery  and  sbriTa 
himself  before  Father  Eustace,  who  would  that  day  occupy  the  confessioBal, 

Eride  stepped  in  and  confirmed  his  wayering  resolution.  "  I  will  not  ayow/' 
e  thought,  **  a  tale  so  extraordinary,  that  i  may  be  oonsidered  as  an  im- 
postor or  something  worse — I  will  not  fly  from  this  Enslislmuui,  whose 
arm  and  sword  may  be  no  better  than  mv  own.  My  faUiers  have  faced 
his  betters,  were  he  as  much  distinguished  m-bttUle  as  be  is  by  his  quaint 
discourse." 

Pride,  which  has  been  said  to  save  man,  and  woman  too,  from  falling 
has  ^et  a  stronger  influence  on  the  mind  when  it  embraces  the  cause  of 
passion,  and  seldom  fails  to  render  it  victorious  over  conscience  and  roasoa, 
Halbert,  once  determined,  though  not  to  the  better  eouxse»  at  length  sUpl 
soundly,  and  was  only  awakened  by  the  dawn  of  day. 
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fadtibmitt  but  iodUfcrmit— pshaw,  h§  4oih  it  Ml 
Like  one  wlio  is  bis  craft's  master  —  ne'er  the  Isai 
I  hare  seen  a  clown  confer  a  bhiailjr  ooxooinb 
Oft  sue  who  was  a  iMMter  oi  dafenea. 

Ou>  Put. 

With  the  first  gray  peep  of  dawn,  Halbert  Glendinning  arose  and 
hastened  to  dress  himself,  girded  on  his  weapon,  and  took  a  cross-bow  in 
his  hand,  as  if  his  usual  sport  had  been  his  sole  object.  He  groped  his 
way  down  the  dark  and  winding  staircase,  and  undid,  with  as  uttie  noise 
as  possible,  the  fastenings  of  the  inner  door,  and  of  the  exterior  iron  grate. 
At  length  he  stood  free  m  the  court-yard,  and  looking  up  to  the  tower,  saw 
a  signal  made  with  a  handkerchief  from  the  window.  Nothing  doubting 
that  it  was  his  antagonist,  he  paused,  expecting  him.  But  it  was  Mary 
Avenel,  who  glided  like  a  spirit  from  under  the  k>w  and  rue^ed  portaL 

Halbert  was  much  surprised,  and  felt,  he  knew  not  why,  Uke  one  caught 
in  the  act  of  a  meditated  trespass.  The  presence  of  Mary  Avenel  had  till 
that  moment  never  given  him  pain.  She  spoke,  too,  in  a  tone  where  sorrow 
seemed  to  mingle  with  reproach,  while  she  asked  him  with  emphasia, 
*'  What  he  was  about  to  do  V 

He  showed  his  cross-bow,  and  was  about  to  express  the  pretext  he  had 
meditated,  when  Mary  interrupted  him, 

*'  Not  so,  Halbert — that  evasion  were  unworthy  of  one  whose  word  hat 
hitherto  been  truth.  You  meditate  not  the  destruction  of  the  deer— your 
hand  and  your  heart  are  aimed  at  other  game-— you  seek  to  do  battle  witb 
this  stranger." 

''And  wherefore  should  I  quarrel  with  our  guest?''  answered  Halbert, 
blushing  deeply. 

"There  are,  indeed,  many  reasons  why  you  should  not,"  replied  the 
maiden,  "  nor  is  there  one  or  avail  wherefore  you  should — ^yet  nevertheless, 
such  a  quarrel  you  are  now  searching  after." 

"Why  should  you  suppose  so,  Mary?"  said  Halbert,  endeavouring  to 
bide  his  conscious  purpose — "he  is  my  mother's  guest — he  is  protected  by 
the  Abbot  and  the  community,  who  are  our  masters — he  is  of  nigh  degree 
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ftlso,  —  and  wherefore  should  you  think  that  I  oan»  or  dare,  resent  a  has^ 
word,  which  he  has  perchance  thrown  out  against  me  more  from  the  wanton* 
ness  of  his  wit,  than  the  purpose  of  his  heart  V 

"Alas!''  answered  the  maiden,  "the  very  asking  that  question  puts 
your  resolution  beyond  a  doubt.  Since  your  childhood  you  were  ever 
daring,  seeking  danger  rather  than  avoiding  it  —  delighting  in  whatever 
had  the  air  of  adventure  and  of  courage :  and  it  is  not  from  fear  that  you 
will  now  blench  from  your  purpose  —  Oh,  let  it  then  be  from  pity  I  —  from 
pity,  Ilalbert,  to  your  aged  mother,  whom  your  death  or  victory  will  alike 
deprive  of  the  comfort  and  stay  of  her  age/' 

"  She  has  my  brother  Edward,''  said  Halbert,  turning  suddenly  from  her. 

"  She  has  indeed,"  said  Mary  Avenel,  "  the  calm,  the  noble-minded,  the 
considerate  Edward,  who  has  thy  courage,  Halbert,  without  thy  fiery  rash- 
ness,—thy  generous  spirit,  with  more  of  reason  to  guide  it.  He  would 
not  have  heard  his  mother,  would  not  have  heard  his  adopted  sister,  be- 
seech him  in  vain  not  to  ruin  himself,  and  tear  up  their  future  hopes  of 
happiness  and  protection." 

Halbert's  heart  swelled  as  he  replied  to  this  reproach.  "  Well  —  what 
avails  it  speaking? — you  have  him  that  is  better  than  me  —  wiser,  more 
considerate — -braver,  for  aught  I  know — ^you  are  provided  with  a  protector, 
and  need  care  no  more  for  me." 

Again  he  turned  to  depart,  but  Mary  Avenel  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  so 
gently  that  he  scarce  felt  her  hold,  yet  felt  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
strike  it  off.  There  he  stood,  one  foot  advanced  to  leave  the  court-yard,  but 
so  little  determined  on  departure,  that  he  resembled  a  traveller  arrested  by 
the  spell  of  a  magician,  and  unable  either  to  quit  the  attitude  of  motion,  or 
to  proceed  on  his  course. 

Mary  Avenel  availed  herself  of  his  state  of  s(fspens3.  "  Hear  me,"  she 
said,  "  hear  me,  Halbert !  —  I  am  an  orphan,  and  even  Heaven  hears  the 
orphan  —  I  have  been  the  companion  of  your  infancy,  and  if  you  will  not 
hear*  me  for  an  instant,  from  whom  may  Mary  Avenel  claim  so  poor  a 
boon  ?" 

"  I  hear  you,"  said  Halbert  Glendinning,  "  but  be  brief,  dear  Mary— you 
mistake  the  nature  of  my  business  —  it  is  but  a  morning  of  summer  sport 
which  we  propose." 

"  Say  not  thus,"  said  the  maiden,  interrupting  him,  "  say  not  thus  to  me 
—  others  thou  mayst  deceive,  but  me  thou  canst  not — There  has  been  that 
in  me  from  the  earliest  youth,  which  fraud  flies  from,  and  which  imposture 
cannot  deceive.  For  what  fate  has  given  mo  such  a  power  I  know  not ;  but 
bred  an  ignorant  maiden,  in  this  sequestered  valley,  mine  eyes  can  too  often 
see  what  man  would  most  willingly  hide — 1  can  judge  of  the  dark  purpose, 
though  it  is  hid  under  the  smiling  brow,  and  a  glance  of  the  eye  says  more 
to  me  than  oaths  and  protestations  do  to  others." 

"Then,"  said  Halbert,  "if  thou  canst  so  read  the  human  heart,  —  say, 
dear  Mary — ^what  dost  thou  see  in  mine  ? — tell  me  that — say  that  what  thou 
seest — what  thou  readest  in  this  bosom,  does  not  offend  thee — say  but  ikcAj 
and  thou  shalt  be  the  guide  of  my  actions,  and  mould  me  now  and  hence- 
forward to  honour  or  to  dishonour  at  thy  own  free  will !" 

Mary  Avenel  became  first  red,  and  then  deadly  pale,  as  Halbert  Glendin- 
ning spoke.  But  when,  turning  round  at  the  close  of  his  address,  he  took 
hor  hand,  she  gently  withdrew  it,  and  replied,  "  I  cannot  read  the  heart, 
Halbert,  and  I  woula  not  of  my  will  know  aught  of  yours,  save  what  be- 
seems us  both  —  I  only  can  judge  of  signs,  words,  and  actions  of  little  out- 
ward import,  more  truly  than  those  around  me,  as  my  eyes,  thou  knowest, 
have  seen  objects  not  presented  to  those  of  others." 

"  Let  them  gaze  then  on  one  whom  they  shall  never  see  more,"  said  Hal* 
Dert,  once  more  turning  from  her,  and  rushing  out  of  the  oonrtryard  witb' 
•ut  again  looking  back. 
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Mary  Avenel  gave  a  faint  Boream,  and  clanped  both  hei*  hands  finnlj  on 
her  forehead  f»ud  eyes.  She  had  been  a  minute  in  this  attitode,  mben  tih% 
was  thus  greeted  by  a  voice  from  behind:  "Qenerously  done,  my  moil 
clement  Discretion,  to  hide  those  brilliant  eyes  from  the  mt  inferior  beams 
wJiich  even  now  beein  to  gild  the  eastern  horizon — Certes,  peril  there  were 
that  Phoebus,  outshone  in  splendour,  mi^ht  in  very  shaniefaoedness  lam 
back  his  car,  and  rather  leave  the  world  in  darkness,  than  incur  the  dis« 
grace  of  such  an  encounter  —Credit  me,  lovely  Discretion—^" 

But  as  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  (the  reader  will  readily  set  down  these  flowers 
of  eloquence  to  the  proper  owner)  attempted  to  take  Mary  Avenel's  hand, 
in  orJp;  to  proceed  in  his  speech,  she  shook  him  abruptly  off,  and  regarding 
him  with  an  eye  which  evinced  terror  and  agitation,  rushed  past  him  into 
the  tower. 

llie  Knight  stood  looking  after  her  wiru  a  oountenance  in  which  contempt 
was  strongly  mingled  with  mortification,  **  By  my  knighthood  I"  he  ejaoii- 
'ated,  "  I  nave  thrown  away  upon  this  rude  rustic  Phiael6  a  speech,  which 
«he  proudest  beauty  at  the  court  of  Felicia  (so  lee  me  call  the  Elysium  from 
which  I  am  banished  I)  might  have  termed  the  very  matins  of  Cupid.  Hard 
%nd  inexorable  was  the  fate  that  sent  thee  thither,  Piercie  Shafion,  to  waste 
:ih^  wit  upon  country  wenches,  and  thy  valour  upon  hob-nailed  clowns! 
But  that  insult — that  affront —  had  it  been  offered  to  me  by  the  lowest  ple- 
beian, hp>  must  have  died  for  it  by  my  hand,  in  respect  the  enormity  of  the 
offence  doi^  countervail  the  inequality  of  him  by  whom  it  is  given.  I  trust 
I  shall  fina  iliis  clownish  roisterer  not  less  willing  to  deal  in  blows  than  ic 
taunts." 

Whiit;  ue  heic  this  conversation  with  himself.  Sir  Piercie  Shaflon  was 
hastening  to  the  little  tuft  of  birch-trees  which  had  been  assipied  as  the 
r>'ace  of  meeting.  He  greeted  hh  antagonist  with  a  courtly  salutation,  fol- 
lowed by  this  commentary :  "  I  pray  you  to  observe,  that  I  doff  my  hat  io 
you,  though  80  much  my  inferior  in  rank,  without  derogation  on  my  pari) 
inasmuch  as  my  having  so  far  honoured  you  in  roceivir?  and  admitting 
your  defiance,  doth,  in  the  judgment  of  the  best  martialists,  in  some  sort 
^nd  for  the  time,  raise  you  to  a  level  with  me — an  honour  which  you  may 
and  ought  to  account  cheaply  purchased,  even  with  the  loss  of  your  life,  if 
such  should  chance  to  be  the  issue  of  this  duello." 

"  For  which  condescension,"  said  Halbert,  **  I  have  to  thank  the  token 
which  I  presented  to  you." 

The  knight  changed  colour,  and  grinded  his  teeth  with  rage — "  Draw  your 
weapon !"  said  he  to  Glendinning. 

"  Not  in  tnis  spot,"  answered  the  youth ;  **  we  should  bo  liable  to  inter- 
ruption—  Follow  me,  and  I  will  bring  you  to  a  place  where  we  shall 
encounter  no  such  risk." 

He  proceeded  to  walk  up  the  glen,  resolving  that  their  place  of  combat 
should  be  in  the  entrance  of  the  Corri-nan-shian ;  both  because  the  bpot, 
lying  under  the  reputation  of  being  haunted,  was  very  little  frequented,  and 
also  because  he  regarded  it  as  a  place  which  to  him  might  be  ter  jied  fated, 
and  which  he  therefore  resolved  should  witness  his  death  or  vict>i  v. 

The}  walked  up  the  glen  for  some  time  in  silence,  like  honourable  eneniien 
who  did  not  'vdsh  to  contend  with  words,  and  who  had  nothing  friendly  to 
ezohfLnge  with  each  other.  Silence,  however,  was  always  an  irksome  state 
with  Sir  Piercie,  and,  moreover,  his  anger  was  usually  a  hnsty  and  sht-irt*- 
lived  passion.  As,  therefore,  he  went  fnr^h,  in  his  own  idea,  in  all  love  and 
Honour  towards  his  antagonist,  he  saw  not  any  '?nu8e  for  submitting  longer 
to  the  painful  restraint  of  positive  sIIpdcc.  lio  began  by  complimenting 
Halbert  on  the  alert  activity  with  which  h*>  liurmouutcd  the  okstacies  and 
Impediments  of  the  way. 

*'  Ti'ust  me,"  said  he,  **  worthy  rustic,  wo  have  not  a  lighter  or  a  firme? 
stefi  in  our  courtlike  revels,  and  if  duly  set  forth  by  a  silk  hose,  and  trained 
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azkxo  ili;it  stately  exercise,  your  leg  would  make  an  indifTerent  go^  she  vr  ir 
a  payin  or  a  etdliard.  And  I  <kubt  nothing/'  he  added,  **  that  you  har« 
ayailed  joarseli  of  some  opportunity  to  improve  yourself  in  the  art  of  fence. 
whieh  is  more  akin  than  dancing  to  our  present  purpose  V* 

"  I  know  nothine  more  of  fencing,''  sutd  Halbert,  '*  than  hath  been  taught 
me  by  an  old  shepherd  of  ours,  caUed  Martin,  and  at  whiles  a  lesson  from 
Obiistie  of  the  Olinthill  —  for  the  rest,  I  must  trust  to  good  sword,  strong 
arm,  and  sound  heart." 

"Marry  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  yonne  Audacity,  (I  wilt  'sail  you  tny 
Audacity,  and  you  will  c^l  me  your  Condescension,  wnile  we  are  on  these 
terms  of  unnatural  equality,)  I  am  glad  of  your  ignorance  with  all  my 
heart.  For  we  martialists  proportion  the  punishments  which  we  iufliJt 
upon  our  opposites,  to  the  length  and  hazard  of  the  efforts  wherewith  tie/ 
oppose  themselves  to  us.  And  I  see  not  why  you,  being  but  a  tyro,  may 
not  be  held  sufficiently  punished  for  your  outrecuidance,  and  orgihons  pi«»- 
sumption,  by  the  loss  of  an  ear,  an  eye,  or  even  a  finger,  accompanied  by 
some  flesh-wound  of  depth  and  severity,  suited  to  your  error — ^whereas,  had 
you  been  able  to  stand  more  effectually  on  your  defence,  I  see  not  how  less 
than  your  life  could  have  atoned  sufficiently  for  your  presumption." 

'*  ^low,  by  God  and  Our  Lady,"  said  Halbert*  unable  any  longer  to  resir-<»!n 
himself,  "  thou  art  thyself  over-presumptuous,  who  speakest  thus  daringly 
of  the  issue  of  a  combat  which  is  not  yet  even  begun  —  Are  you  a  god,  tliat 
you  already  dispose  of  my  life  and  limbs  ?  or  are  you  a  judge  in  the  justice- 
air,  telling  at  your  ease  and  without  risk,  how  the  head  and  quarters  of  a 
condemned  criminal  are  to  be  disposed  of?" 

**  Not  so,  0  thou«  whom  I  have  well  permitted  to  call  thyself  my  AudacUy. 
),  thy  Condescension,  am  neither  a  god  to  judge  the  issue  of  the  coml  it 
.'lefore  it  is  fought,  nor  a  jud^  to  dispose  at  my  ease  and  in  safety  of  the 
!imbs  and  heM  of  a  condemned  criminal ;  but  I  am  an  indifferent  good 
;x.aster  of  fence,  being  the  first  pupil  of  the  first  master  of  the  first  school  of 
f"3oe  that  our  royal  England  affords,  the  said  master  beine  no  other  than 
the  truly  noble,  and  ail-unutterably  skilful  Vincentio  Saviola,  from  whom 
T  leameid  the  firm  step,  quick  eye,  and  nimble  hand  —  of  Irhich  qualities 
thou,  0  my  most  rustical  Audacity,  art  full  like  to  reap  the  fruits  so  soon  as 
we  shall  hnd  a  piece  of  ground  fitting  for  such  experiments." 

They  had  now  reached  the  gorge  of  the  ravine,  where  Halbert  had  at 
f  rst  intended  to  atop ;  but  when  he  observed  the  narrowness  of  the  icvel 
gnmnd,  he  began  to  consider  that  it  was  only  hj  superior  agility  that  he 
Cs^uld  expect  to  make  up  his  deficiency  in  the  science,  as  it  was  called,  of 
riefence.  He  found  no  spot  which  afforded  sufficient  7«-om  to  traverse  for 
^his  purpose,  until  he  gained  the  well-known  fountain,  by  whose  margin, 
\rid  in  front  of  the  huge  rock  from  which  it  sprung,  was  an  amphitheatre 
jf  level  turf,  of  small  space  indeed,  compared  with  the  great  height  of  tiie 
cliffs  with  which  it  was  surrounded  on  every  point  save  that  from  which  the 
rivulet  issued  forth,  yet  large  enough  for  their  present  purpose. 

When  they  had  reached  Uiis  spot  of  ground,  fitted  well  by  its  gloom  ^.and 
sequestered  situation  to  be  a  scene  of  mortal  strife,  both  were  surprised  to 
observe  that  a  grave  was  dug  close  by  the  foot  of  the  rock  with  great  neat- 
ness and  regularity,  the  green  turf  being  laid  down  upon  the  one  side,  and 
the  earth  thrown  out  in  a  hotv>  unon  ^he  other.  A  mattock  and  shovel  lay 
by  tu3  verge  of  the  grave. 

8ir  Piercie  Shaflou  bent  his  eye  with  unusual  seriousness  upon  Halbert 
'.jiiendinnine,  as  he  asked  him  sternly,  "Does  this  bode  treason,  young 
man  ?  And  have  you  purpose  to  set  upon  me  here  as  in  an  emii06cata  or 
place  of  vantage  ?" 

'*  Not  on  my  part,  by  Heaven  !"  answered  the  youth :  **  I  told  c  i  one  <:f 
dur  purpose,  nor  vould  I  for  the  throne  of  Scotfand  takf  odds  against  a 
single  arm "  *  # 
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"  I  belieYo  thou  wouldst  not,  mine  Andacity/'  said  the  knight,  resuming 
the  affected  manner  which  was  become  a  second  natare  to  him ;  "  nererthe 
less  this  fosse  is  curiously  well  shaped,  and  might  be  the  masterpiece  ol 
Nature's  last  bed-maker,  I  would  saj  the  sexton — Wherefore,  let  us  be 
thankful  to  chance  or  some  unknown  friend,  who  hath  thus  provided  for 
one  of  us  the  decencies  of  sepulture,  and  let  us  proceed  to  determine  whieh 
shall  have  the  advantage  of  enjoying  this  place  of  undisturbed  sinmlier/' 

So  saying,  he  stripped  off  his  doublet  and  cloak,  which  he  folded  up  with 
great  care,  and  deposited  upon  a  large  stone,  while  Halbert  Olendinninf^ 
not  without  some  emotion,  followed  his  example.  Their  vicinity  to  the 
favourite  haunt  of  the  White  Lady  led  him  to  form  conjectures  eoneeming 
the  incident  of  the  grave — "It  must  have  been  her  work!"  he  thought: 
"  the  Spirit  foresaw  and  has  provided  for  the  fatal  event  of  the  oombat— 1 
must  return  from  this  place  a  homicide,  or  I  must  remain  here  for  ever !" 

The  bridge  seemed  now  broken  down  behind  him,  and  the  chance  of 
coming  off  honourably  without  killing  or  being  killed,  (the  hopo  of  which 
issue  hiis  cheered  the  sinking  heart  of  many  a  duellist,)  seemed  now  alta^ 
gether  U>  be  removed.  Yet  the  very  desperation  of  his  situation  gave  him, 
on  an  instant's  reflection,  both  firmness  and  courage,  and  presented  to  him 
one  sole  alternative,  conquest,  namely,  or  death. 

"  As  we  are  here,"  said  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  "  unaccompanied  by  any 
patrons  or  seconds,  it  were  well  you  should  pass  your  hands  over  my  sides, 
as  I  shall  over  yours;  not  that  I  suspect  you  to  use  any  quaint  device  of 
privy  armour,  but  in  order  to  comply  with  the  ancient  and  laudable  custom 
practised  on  all  such  occasions." 

While,  complying  with  his  antagonist's  humour,  Halbert  Olendinning 
went  through  this  ceremony.  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  did  not  fail  to  solicit  his 
attention  to  the  (jualityand  fineness  of  his  wrought  and  embroidered  shirt -~ 
"  In  this  very  shirt,"  said  he,  '*  0  mine  Audacity  I  —  I  say  in  this  very  gar- 
ment, in  which  I  am  now  to  combat  a  Scottish  rustic  like  thyself,  it  was  my 
envied  lot  to  lead  the  winning  party  at  that  wonderous  match  at  ballon, 
made  betwixt  the  divine  Astrophel,  (our  matchless  Sidney,)  and  the  right 
honourable  my  very  good  lord  of  Oxford.  All  the  beauties  of  Felicia  p>y 
which  name  I  distinguish  our  beloved  England)  stood  in  the  eallery,  waving 
their  kerchiefs  at  each  turn  of  the  game,  and  cheering  the  winners  by  their 
plaudits.  After  which  noble  sport  we  were  refreshed  by  a  suitable  banquet^ 
whereat  it  pleased  the  noble  Urania  (being  the  unmatohed  Countess  of  Pem* 
broke)  to  accommodate  me  with  her  fan  ibr  the  cooling  mj  somewhat  too 
much  inflamed  visage,  to  requite  which  courtesy,  I  said,  casting  my  features 
into  a  smiling,  yet  melancholy  &shion,  0  divinest  Urania !  receive  again 
that  too  fatal  gift,  which  not  like  the  Zephyr  cooleth,  but  like  the  hot  breath 
of  the  Sirocco,  heateth  yet  more  that  which  is  already  inflamed.  Whereupon, 
looking  upon  me  somewhat  scornfully,  yet  not  so  but  what  the  experienced 
courtier  might  perceive  a  certain  east  of  approbative  affection " 

Here  the  knight  was  interrupted  by  Haibert,  who  had  waited  with  cour- 
teous patience  for  some  little  time,  till  he  foundi,  that  far  from  drawing  to  a 
olose.  Sir  Piercie  seemed  rather  inclined  to  wax  prolix  in  his  reminiscences. 

"  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  youth,  "  if  thfs  matter  be  not  very  much  to  the 
purpose,  we  will,  if  jf^ou  object  not,  proceed  to  that  which  we  have  in  hand, 
xott  should  have  abidden  in  England  had  you  desired  to  waste  time  in 
words,  for  here  we  spend  it  in  blows." 

"  I  crave  your  pardon,  most  rusticated  Audacity,"  answered  Sir  Pieix  ie ; 
"  truly  I  become  oblivious  of  every  thing  beside,  when  the  recollectionb  of 
the  divine  court  of  Felicia  press  upon  my  wakened  memory,  even  as  a  s&int 
is  dazzled  when  he  bethinks  him  of  the  beatific  vision.  Ah,  felicitous  Fssli* 
eiana !  delicate  nurse  of  the  fair,  chosen  abode  of  the  wise,  the  birth-plhce 
and  cradle  of  nobility,  the  temple  of  courtesy,  the  fane  of  sprightly  chivalry 
-^ Ah  heavenly  court,  ov<^^her  courtly  heaven  I  cheered  with  dances,  lulled 
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asleep  ^ith  harmony,  wakened  with  sprightly  sports  and  tourneys,  decored 
with  silks  and  tissues,  glittering  with  diamonds  and  jewels,  standing  on  end 
with  double-piled  velvets,  satins,  and  satinettas  V* 

"  The  token,  Sir  Knight,  the  token  I"  exclaimed  Halbert  Glendinning, 
who,  impatient  of  Sir  Pieroie's  interminable  oratory,  reminded  him  of  tb« 
ground  of  their  quarrel,  as  the  best  way  to  compel  him  to  the  purpose  of 
their  meeting. 

And  he  judged  right;  for  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  no  sooner  heard  him  speak, 
than  he  exclaimed,  **  Thy  death-hour  has  struck  —  betake  thee  to  thy  sword 
—Via  I" 

Both  swords  were  unsheathed,  and  the  combatants  commenced  their 
engagement,  fialbert  became  immediately  aware,  that,  as  he  had  expected, 
he  was  far  inferior  to  his  adversary  in  the  use  of  his  weapon.  Sir  riercie 
Shaflon  had  taken  no  more  than  his  own  share  of  real  merit,  when  he  termed 
himself  an  absolutely  good  fencer ;  and  Glendinning  soon  found  that  he 
should  have  great  difficulty  in  escaping  with  life  and  honour  from  such  a 
master  of  the  sword.  The  English  knight  was  master  of  all  the  mystery  of 
the  sioccata,  imbrocaia,  punto-reversOf  incartaia,  and  so  forth,  which  the 
Italian  masters  of  defence  had  lately  introduced  into  general  practice.  But 
Glendinning,  on  his  part,  was  no  novice  in  the  principles  of  the  art,  according 
to  the  old  Sottish  fashion,  and  possessed  the  first  of  all  qualities,  a  steady 
and  collected  mind.  At  first,  being  desirous  to  try  the  skill,  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  play  of  his  enemy,  he  stood  on  his  defence,  keeping  his 
foot,  hand,  eye,  and  body,  in  perfect  unison,  and  holding  his  sword  snort, 
and  with  the  point  towards  his  antagonist's  face,  so  that  Sir  Piercie,  in  order 
to  assail  him,  was  oblised  to  make  actual  passes,  and  could  not  aviul  himself 
of  his  skill  in  making  feints ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Halbert  was  prompt 
to  parry  these  attacks,  either  by  shifting  his  ground  or  with  the  sword.  The 
consequence  was,  that  after  two  or  three  sharp  attempts  on  the  part  of  Sir 
Piercie,  which  were  evaded  or  disconcerted  by  the  address  of  his  opponent,  he 
began  to  assume  the  defensive  in  his  turn,  fearful  of  giving  some  aavantage  by 
being  repeatedly  the  assailant.  But  Halbert  was  too  cautious  to  press  on  a 
swordsman  whose  dexterity  had  already  more  than  once  placed  him  within 
a  hair's  breadth  of  death,  which  he  had  only  escaped  by  uncommon  watch- 
fulness and  agility. 

When  each  had  made  a  feint  or  two,  there  was  a  pause  in  the  conflict* 
both  as  if  by  one  assent  dropping  their  swords'  point,  and  looking'on  each 
other  for  a  moment  without  speaking.  At  length  Halbert  Glendinning,  who 
felt  perhaps  more  uneasy  on  account  of  his  family  than  he  had  done  before 
he  had  displayed  his  own  courage,  and  proved  the  strength  of  his  antagonist^ 
could  not  help  saying,  **  Is  the  subject  of  our  quarrel.  Sir  Knight,  so  mortal* 
that  one  of  our  two  bodies  must  needs  fill  up  that  grave  ?  or  may  we  with 
honour,  having  proved  ourselves  against  each  other,  sheathe  our  swords  and 
depart  friends  V 

**  Valiant  and  most  ra&tical  Audacity,"  said  the  Southron  knight,  **  to  na 
man  on  earth  could  you  have  put  a  question  on  the  code  of  honour,  who  was 
more  capable  of  rendering  you  a  reason.  Let  us  pause  for  the  space  of  one 
venue,  until  I  give  you  my  opinion  on  this  dependence,^  for  certain  it  is,  that 
brave  men  should  not  run  upon  their  fate  like  brute  and  furious  wild  beasts, 
but  should  slay  each  other  deliberately,  decently,  and  with  reason.  There- 
fore, \f  we  coolly  examine  the  state  of  our  dependence,  we  may  the  better 
apprehend  whether  the  sisters  three  have  doomed  one  of  us  to  expiate  the 
same  with  his  blood  —  Dost  thou  understand  me  V 

**  1  have  heard  Father  £ustace,''  said  Halbert,  after  a  moment's  recdllee 
tion,  "  speak  of  the  three  furies,  with  their  thread  and  their  shears  *' 

*  Di9enimB$   A  phnae  Mnonf  th*  brathma  of  th«  iwoid  for  an  jvistiiif  lavn. 
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**  Enough — enough/' — interrupted  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  erimsoniDg  with 
ft  new  fit  of  rage,  '*  the  thread  of  thy  life  is  spun  I" 

And  with  these  words  he  attacked  with  the  utmost  ferocity  the  Scottish 
youth,  who  had  but  just  time  to  throw  himself  into  a  po:*ture  of  defenoe. 
But  the  rash  fury  of  the  assailant,  as  frequently  happens,  disappointed  its 
own  purpose;  for,  as  he  made  a  desperate  thrust,  Ilalbert  Giendinniiig 
avoided  it,  and  ere  the  knight  could  recover  his  weapon,  requited  hici  (to 
use  his  own  language)  with  a  resolute  stoccata,  wh*cn  passed  through 
body,  and  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  fell  to  the  ground. 


^^/W«MA^>^^^V^MA«V^V«^r^«0^/^^^^^#^«# 


Yes,  life  hath  left  him— eTerj  boejr  thoofht. 
Each  fiery  jMMsion,  ererj  ptronf  adbctina. 
All  rente  of  cwtwerd  ill  and  inward  snmw. 
Are  fled  at  mice  from  the  pale  trank  heJiwe  bm; 
And  I  have  given  ihat  which  wpoku  and  awvad, 
ThoaKbt,  acted.  snflTer'd  as  a  living  man. 
To  be  a  ghastljr  form  of  Moody  elaf  , 
Soon  Uie  foul  fcud  -for  reptilee. 

Ou>  Fiat. 

I  BELiETE  few  successful  duellists  (if  the  word  successful  oan  be  applied 
to  a  superiority  so  fatal)  have  beheld  their  dead  antagonist  stretched  od  tli# 
earth  at  their  feet,  without  wishing  they  could  redeem  with  their  own  blood 
that  which  it  has  been  their  fate  to  spill.  Least  of  all  could  such  indifTer* 
ence  be  the  lot  of  so  young  a  man  as  Ilalbert  Glendinning,  who,  unused  to 
the  sight  of  human  blood,  was  not  only  struck  with  sorrow,  but  with  .terror^ 
when  he  beheld  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  lic^stretched  on  the  green-eward  before 
him,  vomiting  gore  as  if  impelled  by  tne  strokes  of  a  pump.  Ho  threw  his 
bloody  sword  on  the  ground,  and  hastened  to  kneel  and  support  him,  vainly 
striving,  at  the  same  time,  to  stanch  his  wound,  which  seemed  rather  to 
bleed  inwardly  than  externally. 

The  unfortunate  knight  spoke  at  intervals,  when  the  sjmcope  would 
permit  him,  and  his  words,  so  far  as  intelligible,  partook  of  his  afieoted  and 
conceited,  yet  not  ungenerous  character. 

"  Most  rustical  jrouth,"  he  said,  **  thy  fortune  hath  prevailod  over  knightlr 
skill  —  and  Audacity  hath  overcome  Condescension,  even  as  the  kite  liath 
sometimes  hawked  at  and  struck  down  the  falcon-gentle. — ^Kly  and  save  thy* 
self  I — Take  my  purse — it  is  in  the  nether  pocket  of  my  carnation-coloured 
hose  —  and  is  worth  a  clown's  acceptance.  See  that  my  mails,  with  my 
vestments,  be  sent  to  tlie .Monastery  of  Saint  Mary's" — (here  his  voice  grew 
weak,  and  his  mind  and  recollection  seemed  to  waver)  —  "I  bestow  the  cut 
velvet  jerkin,  with  close  breeches  conforming — for — oh  I — the  good  of  my 
soul/' 

'*Be  of  good  comfort,  sir,''  said  Halbert,  half  distracted  with  his  aeony 
of  pity  and  remorse.     **  I  trust  you  shall  yet  do  well  —  Oh  for  a  leech  r 

**  Were  there  twenty  physicians,  0  most  generous  Audacity,  and  that  were 
a  grave  spectacle  —  I  might  not  survive,  my  life  is  ebbing  fast. -^Commend 
me  to  the  rustical  nymph  whom  I  called  my  Discretion  —  0  Claridiana  I  — > 
true  empress  of  this  bleeding  heart — ^which  now  bleedeth  in  sad  earnest  I^- 
Place  me  on  the  ground  at  my  length,  most  rustical  victor,  born  to  quench 
(he  pride  of  the  burning  light  of  the  most  felicitous  court  of  Feliciana  —  0 
4amts  and  angels -7- knights  and  ladies —^masques  and  theatres  —  quaint 
ieviees  —  chain-work  and  broidery  -7-  loye,  honour,  and  beauty  I— rr-' • 
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Whilf)  muttering  these  last  wdrds,  which  slid  from  him,  as  it  were  on* 
aware^,  while  doubtless  he  was  calling  to  mind  the  glories  of  the  English 
sourt,  the  gallant  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  stretched  out  his  limbs  —  groaned 
deeply,  shut  his  eyes,  and  became  motionless. 

The  victor  tore  his  hair  for  very  sorrow,  as  he  looked  on  the  pale  counte- 
nance of  his  victim.  Life,  he  thought,  had  not  utterly  fled,  but  without 
better  aid  than  his  own,  he  saw  not  how  it  could  be  preserved. 

"Why,"  he  exclaimed  in  vain  penitence,  "why  did  I  provoke  him  to  ail 
issue  so  &tal  I  Would  to  Qod  I  had  submitted  to  the  worst  insult  man  could 
receive  from  man,  rather  than  be  the  bloody  instrument  of  this  bloody  deed 
—  and  doubly  cursed  be  this  evil-boding  spot,  which,  haunted  as  I  knew  it 
to  be  by  a  witch  or  a  devil,  I  yet  chose  for  the  place  of  combat  I  In  any 
other  place,  save  this,  there  had  been  help  to  be  gotten  by  speed  of  foot,  or 
by  uplifting  of  voice  —  but  here  there  is  no  one  to  be  found  by  search,  no 
one  to  hear  my  shouts,  save  the  evil  spirit  who  has  counselled  this  mischief. 
It  is  tiot  her  hour — I  will  essay  the  spell  howsoever ;  and  if  she  can  give  me 
aid,  she  shtdl  do  it,  or  know  of  what  a  madman  is  capable  even  against  those 
of  another  world  I" 

He  spurned  his  bloody  shoe  from  his  foot,  and  repeated  the  spell  with 
which  the  reader  is  well  acquainted ;  but  there  was  neither  voice,  appari- 
tion, nor  signal  of  answer.  The  youth,  in  the  impatience  of  his  despair, 
and  with  the  rash  hardihood  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  character, 
shouted  aloud,  "  Witch — Sorceress — Fiend  I — art  thou  deaf  to  my  cries  of 
help,  and  so  ready  to  appear  and  answer  those  of  vengeance  ?  Arise  and 
Bpeak  to  me,  or  I  will  choke  up  thy  fountain,  tear  down  thy  hullybush,  and 
leave  thy  haunt  as  waste  and  bare  as  thy  fatal  assistance  hais  maae  me  waste 
of  comfort  and  bare  of  counsel !" — This  furious  and  raving  invocation  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  a  distant  <<ound,  resembling  a  hollo,  from  the  gorge 
of  the  ravine.  "  Now  may  Saint  Mary  be  praised,"  said  the  youth,  hastily 
flmtening  his  sandal,  "  I  hear  the  voice  of  some  living  man,  who  may  give 
me  counsel  and  help  in  this  fearful  extremity." 

Having  donned  his  sandal,  Halbert  Glendinnin^,  hallooing  at  Iptervals, 
in  answer  to  the  sound  which  he  had  heard,  ran  with  the  speed  of  a  hunted 
buck  down  the  rugged  defile,  as  if  paradise  had  been  before  him,  hell  and 
all  her  furies  behind,  and  his  eternal  happiness  or  misery  had  depended 
upon  the  speed  which  he  exerted.  In  a  space  incredibly  short  for  any  one 
but  a  Scottish  mountaineer  having  his  nerves  strung  by  the  deepest  and 
most  passionate  interest,  the  youtn  reached  the  entrance  of  the  ravine, 
through  which  the  rill  that  flows  down  Corri-nan-shian  discharges  iteelf, 
and  unites  with  the  brook  that  waters  the  little  valley  of  Glendearg. 

Here  he  paused,  and  looked  around  him  upwards  and  downwards  through 
the  glen,  without  perceiving  a  human  form.  His  heart  sank  within  him. 
But  the  windings  of  the  glen  intercepted  his  prospect,  and  the  person,  whose 
voice  he  had  heard,  might  therefore,  be  at  no  great  distance,  though  not 
obvious  to  his  sight.  The  branches  of  an  oak-tree,  which  shot  straight  out 
from  the  face  of  a  tall  cliff,  proffered  to  his  bold  spirit,  steady  head,  and 
active  limbs,  the  means  of  ascending  it  as  a  place  of  out-look,  although  the 
enterprise  was  what  most  men  would  have  shrunk  from.  But  by  one  bound 
from  the  earth,  the  active  youth  caught  hold  of  the  lower  branch,  and  swung 
himself  up  into  the  tree,  and  in  a  minute  more  gained  the  top  of  the  cliff^ 
from  which  he  could  easily  descry  a  human  figure  descending  the  valley. 
It  was  not  that  of  a  shepherd,  or  of  a  hunter,  and  scarcely  any  others  used 
to  traverse  this  deserted  solitude,  especially  coming  from  the  north,  since 
the  reader  may  remember  that  the  brook  tooK  its  rise  from  an  extensive  and 
dan^rous  morass  which  lay  in  that  direction. 

But  Halbert  Glendinning  did  not  pause  to  consider  who  the  traveller 
might  be,  oi^  what  might  be  the  purpose  of  his  journey.  To  know  that  he 
4aw  a  human  being,  and  might  receive,  in  the  extremity  of  his  distress,  the 
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#oiint0nanee  and  advice  of  a  fellow-oreatoTe,  was  enoo^  for  hini  al  tha 
moment.  He  threw  himself  from  the  piDmusle  of,  the  oliiT  oooe  more  inia 
fche  arms  of  the  projecting  oak-tree,  whoae  boughs  waved  in  middle  air, 
anchored  bj  the  roots  in  a  huge  rift  or  chasm  of  the  rock.  Catching  al 
the  branch  which  was  nearest  to  him,  he  dropped  himself  from  that  ^>Kht 
npoD  the  ground ;  and  such  was  the  athletic  springineas  of  his  yontmo] 
sinews,  that  he  pitched  there  as  lightly,  and  with  as  little  injury,  as  the 
falcon  stooping  from  her  wheel. 

To  resume  his  race  at  full  speed  up  the  glen,  was  the  work  of  an  instant ; 
and  as  he  turned  angle  after  angle  of  the  indented  banks  of  the  valley, 
without  meeting  that  which  he  sought,  he  became  half  afndd  that  the  form 
which  he  had  seen  at  such  a  distance  had  already  melted  into  thin  air,  and 
was  either  a  deception  of  his  own  imagination,  or  of  the  elementaiy  spirits 
by  which  the  valley  was  supposed  to  m  haunted. 

But  to  his  inexpressible  joy,  as  he  turned  round  the  base  of  a  huge  and 
distinguished  crag,  he  saw,  strai|jht  before  and  very  near  to  him,  a  person, 
whose  dress,  as  he  viewed  it  hastily,  resembled  that  of  a  pilerim. 

He  was  a  man  of  advanced  life,  and  wearing  a  long  beard,  having  on  his 
liead  a  large  slouched  hat,  without  either  band  or  brooeh.  His  dress  was  a 
tunic  of  black  ser^,  which,  like  those  commonlv  called  httSsar«loaks,  had 
an  upper  part,  which  covered  the  arms  and  fell  down  on  the  lower ;  a  small 
scrip  and  botUe,  which  hung  at  his  back,  with  a  stout  staff  in  his  hand, 
completed  his^  equipage.  His  step  was  feeble,  like  that  of  one  exhausted 
by  a  toilsome  journey. 

**  Save  ye,  good  father  I"  said  the  youth.  "  God  and  Our  Lady  have  sent 
yon  to  my  assistance." 

"  And  m  what,  my  son,  can  so  frail  a  creature  as  I  am,  be  of  service  to 
vou  V  said  the  old  man,  not  a  little  surprised  at  being  thus  accosted  by  so 
handsome  a  youth,  his  features  discomposed  by  anxiety,  his  face  flushed 
with  exertion,  his  hands  and  much  of  his  dress  stained  with  blood. 

'*  A  man  bleeds  to  death  in  the  valley  here,  hard  by.  Come  with  me-* 
eome  with  met  You  are  aged — you  have  experience — you  have  at  least 
yoor  senses — and  mine  have  well  nigh  left  me." 

"A  man — and  bleeding  to  deadi — and  here  in  this  desolate  spot!"  said 
the  stranger. 

^ "  Stay  not  to  question  it,  father,"  said  the  youth,  **  but  come  instantly  to 
bis  rescue.    Follow  me, — ^follow  me,  without  an  instant's  delay." 

'*  Nay,  but,  my  son,"  said  the  old  man,  **  we  do  not  lightlv  follow  the 
guides  who  present  themselves  thus  suddenly  in  the  bosom  of  a  howling 
wilderness.  £re*I  follow  thee,  thou  must  expound  to  me  thy  name,  thy 
purpose,  and  thy  cause." 

"  There  is  no  time  to  expound  any  thing,"  said  Halbert ;  '*  I  tell  thee  a 
man's  life  is  at  stake,  and  thou  must  come  to  aid  him,  or  I  will  carry  thoo 
thither  by  force !" 

**  Nay,  thou  shalt  not  need,"  said  the  traveller ;  "  if  it  indeed  be  as  thou 
sayest,  I  will  follow  thee  of  free-will  —  the  rather  that  I  am  not  wholly  un- 
skilled in  leech-craft,  and  have  in  my  scrip  that  which  may  do  thy  friend  a 
service----Yet  walk  more  slowly,  I  pray  thee,  for  I  am  already  well-nigh  for»> 
spent  with  travel." 

With  the  indignant  impatience  of  the  fiery  steed  when  compelled  bv  his 
rider  to  keep  pace  with  some  slow  drudge  upon  the  highway,  HaWrt 
accompanied  the  wayfarer,  burning  with  anxiety  which  he  endeavoured  to 
9ubdue,  that  he  might  not  alarm  his  companion,  who  was  obviously  afn<iid 
to  trust  him.  When  they  reached  the  place  where  they  were  to  turn  off  the 
wid'^r  glen  into  the  Corn,  the  traveller  made  a  doubtful  pause,  as  if  unwilling 
to  leave  the  broader  path — "  Young  man,"  he  said,  **  if  thou  meanest  aught 
1)ut  g(K>d  to  these  gray  hairs,  thou  wilt  gain  little  by  thy  cruelty-^I  hove  no 
earmj  frea^iue  to  tempt  either  robber  or  murderer." 
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'  And  I/'  sa.d  tho  youth,  ''am  neither  —  and  yet  —  God  of  Heayenl — 1 
may  be  a  murderer,  unless  your  aid  comes  in  time  to  this  wounded  wretch !" 

*'  Is  it  even  so/'  said  the  traveller ;  **  and  do  human  passions  disturb  the 
breast  of  nature,  even  in  her  deepest  solitude  ?  —  Yet  why  should  I  marvel 
ttiat  where  darkness  abides  the  works  of  darkness  should  abound? — By  it9 
fruits  is  the  tree  known — Lead  on,  unhappy  youth — ^I  follow  thee  I" 

And  with  better  will  to  the  journey  than  he  had  evinced  hitherto,  the 
stranger  exerted  himself  to  the  uttermost,  and  seemed  to  forget  his  own 
fatigue  in  his  efforts  to  keep  pace  with  his  impatient  suide. 

W  hat  was  the  surprise  of  Halbert  Glendinning,  when,  upon  arriving  at 
the  fatal  spot,  he  saw  no  appearance  of  the  body  of  Sir  Piercie  Shafton ! 
The  traces  of  the  fray  were  otherwise  sufficiently  visible.  The  kni^ht'i 
cloak  had  indeed  vanished  as  well  as  his  body,  but  his  doublet  remained 
where  he  had  laid  it  down,  and  the  turf  on  which  he  had  been  stretched  wai 
stained  with  blood  in  many  a  dark  crimson  spK>t. 

As  he  gazed  round  him'  in  terror  and  astonishment,  Halbert's  eyes  fell 
upon  the  place  of  sepulture  which  had  so  lately  appeared  to  gape  for  a 
victim.  It  was  no  longer  open,  and  it  seemed  that  earth  had  received  the 
expected  tenant;  for  the  usual  narrow  hillock  was  piled  over  what  had 
lately  been  an  open  ^rave,  and  the  green  sod  was  adjusted  over  all  with  the 
accuracy  of  an  experienced  sexton.  Halbert  stood  aghast.  The  idea  rushed 
on  his  mind  irresistibly,  that  the  earth-heap  before  him  enclosed  what  had 
lately  been  a  living,  moving,  and  sentient  fellow-creature,  whom,  on  little 
provocation,  his  fell  act  had  reduced  to  a  clod  of  the  valley,  as  senseless  and 
as  cold  as  the  turf  under  which  he  rested.  The  hand  that  scooped  the  grave 
had  completed  its  word ;  and  whose  hand  could  it  be  save  that  of  the  myste^ 
rious  being  of  doubtful  quality,  whom  his  rashness  had  invoked,  and  whom 
he  had  suffered  to  intermingle  in  his  destinies? 

As  he  stood  with  clasped  nands  and  uplifted  eyes,  bitterly  ruin^  his  rash- 
ness,  he  was  roused  by  the  voice  of  the  stranger,  whose  suspicions  of  hit 

glide  had  again  been  awakened  by  finding  the  scene  so  different  from  what 
albert  had  led  him  to  expect. — **  Young  man,''  he  said,  "  hast  thou  baited 
thy  tongue  with  falsehood  to  cut  perhaps  only  a  few  days  from  the  life  of 
one  whom  Nature  will  soon  call  home,  without  guilt  on  thy  part  to  hasten 
his  journey  V 

"  By  the  blessed  Heaven  I — ^by  our  dear  Lady  I"  ejaculated  Halbert 

*'  Swear  not  at  all !"  said  the  stranger,  interrupting  him,  "  neither  bj 
Heaven,  for  it  is  God's  throne,  nor  by  earth,  for  it  is  his  footstool  —  nor  by 
the  creatures  whom  he  hath  made,  for  they  are  but  earth  and  clay  as  we 
are.  Let  thy  yea  be  yea,  and  thy  nay,  nay.  Tell  me  in  a  word,  why  and 
for  what  purpose  thou  hast  feigned  a  tale,  to  lead  a  bewildered  traveller  yet 
farther  astray  ?" 

*'  As  I  am  a  Christian  man,"  said  Glendinning,  "  I  left  him  here  bleeding 
to  death  —  and  now  I  nowhere  spy  him,  and  much  I  doubt  that  the  tomb. 
that  thou  seest  has  closed  on  his  mortal  remains !" 

'*  And  who  is  he  for  whose  fate  thou  art  so  anxious  ?"  said  thie  stranger ; 
"  or  how  is  it  possible  that  this  wounded  man  could  have  been  either  re- 
moved from,  or  interred  in,  a  place  so  solitary?" 

**  His  name,"  said  Halbert,  af^er  a  moment's  pause,  "  is  Piercie  Sb\fton 
—  there,  on  that  very  spot  I  left  him  bleeding ;  and  what  power  Las  con- 
veyed him  hence,  I  know  no  more  than  thou  dost." 

**  Piercie  Shafton  ?"  said  the  stranger ;  **  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  of  Wiiverton, 
a  kinsman,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  great  Piercie  of  Northumberland  ?  If  thou 
hast  slain  him,  to  return  to  the  territories  of  the  proud  Abbot  is  to  give  thy 
neck  to  the  gallows.  He  is  well  known,  that  Piercie  Shafton ;  the  meddline 
tool  of  wiser  plotters — a  harebrained  trafficker  in  treason — a  champicn  oi 
the  Pope,  employed  as  a  forlorn  hope  by  those  more  politic  heads,  who  have 
more  will  to  work  mischief,  than  valour  to  encounter  danger.  —  Come  yntb 
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ttie,  youth,  and  save  tfa jself  from  the  enl  oonMoaenoM  of  this  d«^— Oiiid* 
nie  to  the  Castle  of  Avenel,  and  thy  reward  thall  be  protection  and  safetr.'' 

As:ain  Halbert  paused,  and  summoned  his  mind  to  a  hasty  council.  Tbt 
vengeance  with  wiiich  the  Abbot  was  likely  to  visit  the  slaughter  of  Shafton^ 
his  friend,  and  in  some  measure  his  guest,  was  likely  to  m  severe ;  yet,  io 
the  various  contingencies  which  he  had  considered  previous  to  their  duel, 
he  bad  unaccountably  omitted  to  reflect  wbat  was  to  be  his  line  of  conduct 
in  case  of  Sir  Piercie  falling  by  his  hand.  If  he  returned  to  Olendearg,  he 
was  sure  to  draw  on  his  whole  family,  including  Mary  Avenel,  the  reseni> 
ment  of  the  Abbot  and  community,  whereas  it  was  possible  that  flight 
might  make  him  be  regarded  as  the  sole  author  of  the  deed,  and  might  avert 
the  indignation  of  the  monks  from  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  patei^ 
nal  tower.  Halbert  recollected  also  the  favour  expressed  for  the  hoosebold, 
and  especially  for  Edward,  by  the  Sub-Prior;  and  he  conceived  that  he 
could,  by  communicating  his  own  euilt  U^  that  worthy  ecclesiastic,  when  al 
a  distance  from  Glendearg,  secure  nis  powerful  interposition  in  favour  of 
his  family.  These  thoughts  rapidly  passed  through  his  mind,  and  he  deter- 
mined on  flight.  The  straneer's  company  and  his  promised  protection  came 
in  aid  of  that  resolution ;  but  he  was  unable  to  reconcile  the  invitation 
which  the  old  man  gave  him  to  accompany  him  for  safety  to  the  Castle  d 
Avenel,  with  the  connexions  of  Julian,  the  present  usurper  of  that  inherit 
anee.  "Good  father,"  he  siud,  '*I  fear  that  von  mistake  the  man  with 
whom  you  wish  me  to  harbour.  Avenel  guided  Piercie  Shafton  into  Scot* 
land,  and  his  henchman,  Christie  of  the  Clinthili,  brought  the  Southroa 
hither." 

"  Of  that,''  said  the  old  man,  "  I  am  well  aware.  Yet  if  thoo  wilt  trust 
to  me,  as  I  have  shown  no  reluctance  to  confide  in  thee,  thou  shalt  find  with 
Julian  Avenel  welcome,  or  at  least  safety." 

*'  Father,''  replied  Halbert,  "  though  1  can  ill  reconcile  what  thou  sayest 
with  wbat  Julian  Avenel  hath  done,  yet  caring  little  about  the  safety  of  a 
creature  so  lost  as  myself,  and  as  thy  words  seem  those  of  truth  and  honesty, 
and  finally,  as  thou  didst  render  thyself  frankly  up  to  mv  conduct,  I  wiU 
return  the  confidence  thou  hast  shown,  and  accompany  thee  to  the  Castle 
of  Avenel  by  a  road  which  thou  thyself  couldst  never  have  discovered." 
He  led  the  way,  and  the  old  man  followed  for  some  time  in  silence. 
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The  warrior  firat  feela  pein  — *Ua  whea  the  heek 
And  fiery  fever  of  hw  eoal  it  peai'd, 

The  Mnner  leeU  rainone.  , 

Ou»  Plat. 

Tux  feelings  of  compunction  with  which  Halbert  Glendinning  was  visited 
upon  this  painful  occasion,  were  deeper  than  belonged  to  an  age  and  coun- 
try in  which  human  life  was  held  so  cheap.  Thev  fell  far  short  certainly 
of  those  which  might  have  afflicted  a  mind  regulated  by  better  religious 

Sreoepts,  and  more  strictly  trained  under  social  laws ;  but  still  they  were 
eep  and  severely  felt,  and  divided  in  Halbert's  heart  even  the  regret  with 
which  he  parted  from  Mary  Avenel  and  the  tower  of  bis  fathers. 

The  old  traveller  walked  silent! v  by  his  side  for  some  time,  and  then 
addressed  him.  —  "  My  son,  it  has  been  said  that  sorrow  must  speak  or  die 
T-Why  art  thou  so  much  cast  down  ? — Tell  me  thv  unhappy  tale,  and  it  may 
te  that  my  gray  head  may  devise  counsel  and  aid  for  your  young  life." 
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**AlfisI"  said  Halbort  QleDdinnin^,  "can  you  wonder  why  I  am  i 
JowQ  ?  —  I  am  at  this  instant  a  fugitive  from  my  father's  house,  from  my 
mother,  and  from  mj  friends,  and  I  bear  on  my  head  the  blood  of  a  man 
who  injured  me  but  m  idle  words,  which  I  have  thus  bloodily  requited.  My 
heart  now  tells  me  I  have  done  evil  —  it  were  harder  than  these  rocks  if  it 
eould  bear  unmoved  the  thought,  that  I  have  sent  this  man  to  a  long  accoant* 
tinhousled  and  unshrieved  V* 

"  Pause  there,  my  son,''  said  the  traveller.  "  That  thou  hast  defaced 
God's  image  in  thy  neighbour's  person  —  that  thou  hast  sent  dust  to  dust 
in  idle  wrath  or  idler  pnde,  is  indeed  a  sin  of  the  deepest  dye  —  that  ihoa 
hast  cut  short  the  space  which  Heaven  might  have  allowed  him  for  re- 
pentance,  makes  it  yet  more  deadly  —  but  for  all  this  there  is  balm  in 
Gilead." 

"  I  understand  you  not,  father/'  said  Halbert,  struck  by  the  solemn  tone 
which  was  assumed  by  his  companion. 

The  old  man  proceeded.  '*  Thou  hast  slain  thine  enemy — it  was  a  cruel 
deed :  thou  hast  cut  him  off  perchance  in  his  sins  —  it  is  a  fearfiil  agerava^ 
tion.  Do  yet  by  my  counsel,  and  in  lieu  of  him  whom  thou  hast  perchance 
oonsigned  to  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  let  thine  efforts  wrest  another  subject 
from  the  reign  of  the  Evil  One." 

**  I  understand  you,  father,"  said  Halbert ;  "  thou  wouldst  have  me  atone 
(or  my  rashness  by  doing  service  to  the  soul  of  my  adversai^  —  But  how 
may  this  be  ?  I  have  no  money  to  purchase  masses,  and  gfadly  would  I 
go  barefoot  to  the  Holy  Land  to  free  his  spirit  from  purgatory,  onlj 
that " 

'*  My  son,"  said  the  old  man,  interrupting  him,  "  the  sinner  for  whose 
redemption  I  entreat  you  to  labour,  is  not  the  dead  but  the  living.  It  ie 
not  for  the  soul  of  thine  enemy  I  would  exhort  thee  to  pray  —  that  has 
already  had  its  final  doom  from  a  Judge  as  merciful  as  lie  is  just ;  nor, 
wert  thou  to  coin  that  rock  into  ducats,  and  obtain  a  mass  for  each  one^ 
would  it  avail  the  departed  spirit.  Where  the  tree  hath  fallen,  it  must  lie. 
But  the  sapling,  which  hath  in  it  yet  the  vi^ur  and  juice  of  life,  may  be 
bended  to  tne  point  to  which  it  ought  to  incline." 

**  Art  thou  a  priest,  father  f "  said  the  young  man,  ''  or  by  what  com- 
mission dost  thou  talk  of  such  high  matters  ?" 

"  By  that  of  my  Almighty  Master,"  said  the  traveller,  "  under  whose 
banner  I  am  an  enlisted  soldier." 

Halbert's  acquaintance  with  religious  matters  was  no  deeper  than  could 
be  derived  from  the  Archbishop  of  Saint  Andrew's  Catechism,  and  the 
pamphlet  called  the  Twapennie  Faith,  both  which  were  industriously  circu- 
fatea  and  recommended  by  the  monks  of  Saint  Mary's.  Yet,  however  in- 
different and  superficial  a  theologian,  he  beean  to  suspect  that  he  was  now 
in  company  with  one  of  the  gospellers,  or  heretics,  before  whose  influence 
the  ancient  system  of  religion  now  tottered  to  the  very  foundation.  Bred 
up,  as  may  well  be  presumed,  in  a  holy  horror  against  these  formidable 
sectaries,  the  youth's  first  feelings  were  those  of  a  loyal  and  devoted  church 
vassal.  **  Old  man,"  he  said,  "  wert  thou  able  to  make  good  with  thy  hand 
the  words  that  thy  tongue  hath  spoken  a^inst  our  Holy  Mother  Cfhurch, 
we  should  have  tried  upon  this  moor  which  of  our  creeds  hath  the  better 
champion." 

'*  I^ay,"  said  the  stranger,  "  if  thou  art  a  true  soldier  of  Rome,  thou  wilt 
not  pause  from  thy  purpose  because  thou  hast  the  odds  of  years  and  of 
strength  on  thy  side.  Hearken  to  me,  my  son.  I  have  showed  thee  how 
to  make  thy  peace  with  Heaven,  and  thou  hast  rejected  my  proffer.  I  will 
now  show  thee  how  thou  shalt  make  thy  reconciliation  with  the  powers  of 
this  world.  Take  this  gray  head  from  the  frail  body  which  supports  it, 
and  carry  it  to  the  chair  of  proud  Abbot  Boniface ;  and  when  thou  tellett 
lum  thou  hast  slain  Piercie  Shaflon.  and  his  ire  rises  at  the  deeliy  lay  the 
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beftd  of  Henry  Warden  at  his  foot,  and  thou  ihalt  ha^e  prauie  iaattad  «f 


censnre/' 


Halbert  Glendinning  stepped  back  in  snrprise.  "  What !  are  jon  thaf 
Henry  Warden  so  famous  among  the  heretics,  that  eyen  Knox's  name  is 
searee  more  frequently  in  their  mouths  ?  Art  thou  he,  and  darest  thoo  t6 
i^roach  the  Halidome  of  Saint  Mary's  ?''  > 

"  I  am  Henry  Warden,  of  a  surety,"  said  the  old  man,  "  far  unworthy  U. 
be  named  in  the  same  breath  with  Knox,  but  yet  willing  to  yentore  on 
whateyer  dangers  my  master's  senrioe  may  call  me  to." 

^Hearken  to  me,  then,"  said  Halbert;  "to  slay  thee,  I  haye  no  ^^art-— 
to  make  thee  prisoner,  were  equally  to  bring  thy  blood  on  my  head— to 
leaye  thee  in  this  wild  without  a  guide,  were  little  better.  I  will  eonduot 
thee,  as  I  promised,  in  safety  to  the  Castle  of  Ayenel ;  but  breathe  not, 
while  we  are  on  the  journey,  a  word  against  the  doctrines  of  the  holy  church 
of  which  I  am  an  unworthy — ^but  thoueh  an  ignorant,  a  sealous  member.—* 
When  thou  art  there  arrived,  beware  of  thyself— there  is  a  high  price  upon 
thy  head,  and  Julian  Avenel  loves  the  elance  of  gold  bonnet-pieces."* 

*'Yet  thou  sayest  not,"  answered  the  Protestant  preacher,  for  such  h* 
was,  '*  that  for  lucre  he  would  sell  the  blood  of  his  guest  f" 

^  Not  if  thou  oomest  an  invited  stranger,  relying  on  his  iaith,"  said  the 
youth ;  ''  evil  as  Julian  may  be,  he  dare  not  break  the  rites  of  hospitality ; 
for,  loose  as  we  on  these  marches  may  be  in  all  other  ties,  these  are  rq^ 
spected  amongst  us  even  to  idolatry,  and  his  nearest  relations  would  think 
it  incumbent  on  them  to  spill  his  blood  themselves,  to  efface  the  disgraoe 
Buch  treason  would  bring  upon  their  name  and  lineage.  But  if  thou  goest 
self-invited,  and  without  assurance  of  safety,  I  promise  thee  thy  risk  ia 
great." 

"  I  am  in  God's  hand,"  answered  the  preacher ;  **  it  is  on  His  errand  thai 
I  traverse  these  wilds  amidst  dangers  of  every  kind ;  while  I  am  useful  for 
my  master's  service,  they  shall  not  prevail  a^inst  me,  and  when,  like  the 
baiTon  fig-tree,  I  can  no  longer  produce  fruit,  what  imports  it  when  or  by 
whom  the  axe  is  laid  to  the  root  f " 

"  Your  courage  and  devotion,"  said  Glendinning,  **  are  worthy  of  a  better 
cause." 

*•  That,"  said  Warden,  "  cannot  be— mine  is  the  very  best." 

They  continued  their  journey  in  silence,  Halbert  Grlendinning  tracing 
with  the  utmost  accuracy  the  mazes  of  the  dangerous  and  intricate  morasses 
and  hills  which  divided  the  Halidome  from  the  barony  of  Avenel.  From 
time  to  time  he  was  obliged  to  stop,  in  order  to  assist  his  companion  to 
cross  the  black  intervals  of  quaking  bog,  called  in  the  Scottish  dialect  hags, 
by  which  the  firmer  parts  of  the  morass  were  intersected. 

'*  Courage,  old  man,"  said  Halbert,  as  he  saw  his  companion  almost  ex- 
hausted with  fati^e,  "  we  shall  soon  be  upon  hard  ground.  And  yet  soft 
as  this  moss  is,  I  have  seen  the  merry  falconers  go  through  it  as  light  at 
deer  when  the  quarry  was  upon  the  flight." 

**  True,  my  son,"  answered  Warden,  "  for  so  I  will  still  call  you,  though 
yon  term  me  no  longer  father ;  and  even  so  doth  headlong  youth  pursue  its 
pleasures,  without  regard  to  the  mire  and  the  peril  of  the  paths  through 
which  they  are  hurri^." 

"  I  have  already  told  thee,"  answered  Halbert  Glendinning,  sternly,  "  thai 
I  will  hear  nothing  from  thee  that  savours  of  doctrine." 

"  Nay,  but,  my  son,"  answered  Warden,  "  thy  spiritual  father  himself 
would  surel/  not  dispute  the  truth  of  what  I  have  now  spoken  for  your 
edification  I" 

Glendinning  stoutly  replied,  "I  know  not  how  that  may  be-— but  I  wot 

•  A  gold  eoin  of  Jame*  V.,  the  moat  bMotiAil  of  tiw  Scottish  aeries;  so  eallod  leeaoit  tho  «fl|fv  tt  Om 
OfemfntT  ii  represented  wearing  a  bonnet. 

Vol.  V.  — 11  0  2 
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well  it  Iff  thi  fashion  of  your  brotherhood  to  bait  your  hook  with  fair  dis 
course,  and  to  hold  yourselves  up  as  angels  of  light,  that  yon  may  the 
better  extend  the  kingdom  of  darkness/' 

**  May  God,"  replied  the  preacher,  "  pardon  those  who  have  thus  reported 
of  his  servants  I  I  wUl  not  offend .  thee,  my  son,  by  being  instant  out  of 
season/— thou  speakest  but  as  thou  art  taught  —  yet  sure  I  trust  that  so 
goodly  a  youth  will  be  still  rescued,  like  a  brand  Arom  the  burning/' 

While  he  thus  spoke,  the  verge  of  the  morass  was  attained,  and  theit 
path  lay  on  the  declivity.  Greennsward  it  was,  and,  viewed  from  a  distance, 
chequered  with  its  narrow  and  verdant  line  the  dark-brovn:)  heath  which  it 
traversed,  though  the  distinction  was  not  so  easily  traced  when  they  were 
walking  on  it.*  The  old  man  pursued  his  journey  with  comparative  etise ; 
and,  unwilling  a^in  to  awaken  the  jealous  zeal  of  his  young  compauion 
lor  the  Roman  faith,  he  discoursed  on  other  matters.  The  tone  of  his  con- 
versation was  still  grave,  moral,  and  instructive.  He  had  travelled  much* 
and  Chew  both  the  language  and  manners  of  other  countries,  concerning 
which  Halbert  Glendinning,  already  anticipating  the  possibility  of  being 
obliged  to  leave  Scotland  for  the  deed  he  had  done,  was  naturally  and 
anxiously  desirous  of  information.  By  degrees  he  was  more  attracted  by 
the  charms  of  the  stranger's  conversation  than  repelled  by  the  dread  of  hia 
dangerous  character  as  a  heretic,  and  Halbert  had  called  him  father  more 
than  once,  ere  the  turrets  of  Avenel  Castle  came  in  view. 

The  situation  of  this  ancient  fortress  was  remarkable.  It  occupied  a 
small  rocky  islet  in  a  mountain  lake,  or  tam^  as  such  a  piece  of  water  it 
called  in  Westmoreland.  The  lake  might  be  about  a  mile  in  circumference, 
surrounded  by  hills  of  considerable  height,  which,  except  where  old  trees 
and  brushwood  occupied  the  ravines  that  divided  them  from  each  other, 
were  bare  and  heathy.  The  surprise  of  the  spectator  was  chiefly  excited 
by  finding  a  "jpieoe  of  water  situated  in  that  high  and  mountainous  region, 
and  the  landscape  around  had  features  which  might  rather  be  termed  wild, 
than  either  romantic  or  sublime ;  yet  the  scene  was  not  without  its  charms. 
Under  the  burning  sun  of  summer,  the  clear  azure  of  the  deep  unruffled 
lake  refreshed  the  eye,  and  impressed  the  mind  with  a  pleasing  feeling  of 
deep  solitude.  In  winter,  when  the  snow  lay  on  the  mountains  around, 
these  dazzling  masses  appeared  to  ascend  far  beyond  their  wonted  and  natu- 
ral height,  while  the  lake,  which  stretched  beneath,  and  filled  their  bosom 
with  all  its  frozen  waves,  lay  like  the  surface  of  a  darkened  and  broken 
mirror  around  the  black  and  rocky  islet,  and  the  walls  of  the  gray  castle 
with  which  it  was  crowned. 

As  the  castle  occupied,  either  with  its  principal  buildings,  or  with  ite 
flanking  and  outward  walls,  every  projecting  point  of  rock,  which  served  ac 
its  site,  it  seemed  as  completely  surrounded  by  water  as  the  nest  of  a  wild 
swan,  save  where  a  narrow  causeway  extended  betwixt  the  islet  and  the 
shore.  But  the  fortress  was  larger  m  appearance  than  in  reality ;  and  of 
the  buildings  which  it  actually  contained,  many  had  become  rumoua  and 
uninhabitable.  In  the  times  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Avenel  family,  these 
had  been  occupied  by  a  considerable  garrison  of  followers  and  retainers, 
but  they  were  now  in  a  great  measure  deserted ;  and  Julian  Avenel  would 
probably  have  fixed  his  habitation  in  a  residence  better  suited  to  his  diml* 
nibbed  fortunes,  had^  not  been  for  the  great  security  which  the  situation 
of  the  old  castle^afforded  to  a  man  of  his  precarious  and  perilous  modo  of 
life.  Indeed,  in  this  respect,  the  spot  could  scarce  have  been  more  happily 
chosen,  for  it  could  be  rendered  almost  completely  inaccessibl?  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  inhabitant.  The  distance  betwixt  the  nearest  shore  and  the  islet 
was  not  indeed  above  an  hundred  yards ;  but  then  the  causeway  which  con- 

«  1  b»  w>it  of  path,  visible  when  looked  at  from  a  dintanoe,  but  jiot  to  be  seen  whfen  yoa  art  vpon  i%  k 
«aUed  OD  tne  Border  by  the  significant  name  of  a  Blind-road. 
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neeted  ihem  wm  extremely  narrow,  and  oompletolj  divnded  b}  two  ettlt» 
one  in  the  mid-way  between  the  islet  and  shore,  and  anotoer  <^Ios6  ondef 
the  outward  gate  of  the  castle.  These  formed  a  formidable,  and  almoct  in- 
sarmountable  interruption  to  any  hostile  approach.  Each  was  defended  bv 
a  drawbridge,  one  of  which,  being  that  nearest  to  the  castle,  was  regolarly 
raised  at  all  times  daring  the  day,  and  both  were  lifted  at  night* 

The  situation  of  Julian  Avenel,  engaged  in  a  variety  of  feuds,  and  a 
party  to  almost  eveij  dark  and  mysterious  transaction  which  was  on  foot 
m  that  wild  and  military  frontier,  required  all  these  precautions  for  his 
security.  His  own  ambiguous  and  doubtful  course  of  policy  had  increased 
these  dangers ;  for  as  he  made  professions  to  both  parties  in  the  state,  and 
ooeasionally  united  more  active^  with  either  the  one  or  the  other,  as  chanced 
best  to  serve  his  immediate  purpose,  he  could  not  be  said  to  have  either  firm 
allies  and  protectors,  or  determined  enemies.  His  life  was  a  life  of  expe- 
dients and  of  peril ;  and  while,  in  pursuit  of  his  interest,  he  made  all  the 
doubles  which  he  thought  necessary  to  attain  his  object,  he  often  overraa 
his  prey,  and  missed  that  which  he  might  have  gained  by  obeerving  a 
Btraighter  course. 


^^^w^»^»/^w»^»ww^w>^»vw^^^» 


CJFflptn  \^t  €iBfnt!(-/otirtlr. 

ni  walk  on  tiptoe;  arm  mj  eje  with  oaatioa, 

iAy  heart  with  oonrsfe,  and  my  hand  with  weapon. 

Like  him  who  Tentarea  on  %  Uoo'a  den. 

Old  Plat. 

When,  issuing  from  the  gorge  of  a  pass  which  terminated  upon  the  lak% 
the  travellers  came  in  sight  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Avenel,  the  old  man 
looked  with  earnest  attention  upon  the  scene  before  him.  The  castle  was, 
as  we  have  said,  in  many  places  ruinous,  as  was  evident,  even  at  this  dis- 
tance, by  the  broken,  rugged,  and  irregular  outline  of  the  walls  and  of  the 
towers.  In  others  it  seemed  more  entire,  and  a  pillar  of  dark  smoke,  which 
ascended  from  the  chimneys  of  the  donjon,  and  spread  its  long  dusky  pennon 
through  the  clear  ether,  indicated  that  it  was  inhabited.  But  no  corn-fields 
or  enclosed  pasture-grounds  on  the  side  of  the  lake  showed  that  provident 
attention  to  comfort  and  subsistence  which  usually  appeared  near  tne  houses 
of  the  greater,  and  even  of  the  lesser  barons.  There  were  no  cottages  with 
their  patches  of  infield,  and  their  crofts  and  gardens,  surrounded  by  roWs 
of  massive  sycamores ;  no  church  with  its  simple  tower  in  the  valley ;  no 
herds  of  sheep  among  the  hills ;  no  cattle  on  the  lower  ground ;  nothing 
which  intimated  the  occasional  prosecution  of  the  arts  of  peace  and  of  in- 
dustry. It  was  plain  that  the  inhabitants,  whether  few  or  numerous,  must 
be  considered  as  the  garrison  of  the  castle,  living  within  its  defended  pre- 
cincts, and  subsisting  by  means  which  were  other  than  peaceful. 

Probably  it  was  wiQi  this  conviction  that  the  old  man,  gazing  on  the  castle, 
muttered  to  himself,  **Lapi8  offensionis  etpetra  scandaliV*  and  then,  turning 
to  Halbert  Glendinning,  he  added,  "  We  may  say  of  yonder  fort  as  King 

*  ft  Sa  ui  vain  to  aeHrch  near  Melroae  for  any  such  castle  aa  is  here  described.    The  lakes  at  the  head  of 

M  Yairow,  and  those  at  the  rise  of  the  water  of  Ale,  preRent  no  object  of  the  kind.    Bui  in  Yetlioim  Lioch, 

(a  .osantic  sheet  of  water,  in  the  dry  march,  as  it  is  called.)  there  are  the  remains  of  a  fortress  oatled  Lorll* 

nde  Tnwer.  which,  like  the  supposed  Casite  of  Avenel,  is  built  upon  an  itdand,  and  connected  with  U.e  vatt 

fe|  a  «%flsewajr.    U  is  mocb  raiaUer  thaa  the  Cwtle  of  ATenel  is  described,  onnsiatinj  only  of  a  amfl*  i-vinoai 
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James  did  of  Miafcher  fasfcness  in  this  proTinoe,  thsl  he  who  biuH  it 
thief  in  his  heart/'* 

**  But  it  was  not  so,"  answered  Glendinning ;  **  jonder  castle  was  built  by 
the  old  lords  of  Avenel,  men  as  much  beloved  in  peace  as  they  were  respected 
in  war.  They  were  the  bulwark  of  the  frontiers  against  foreigners,  and  the 
protectors  of  the  natives  from  domestic  oppression.  The  present  usurper 
of  their  inheritance  no  more  resembles  them,  than  the  night-prowling  owl 
resembles  a  falcon,  because  she  builds  on  the  same  rock." 

"  This  Julian  Avenel,  then,  holds  no  high  place  in  the  love  and  regard  of 
his  neighbours  V  said  Warden. 

"  So  little,"  answered  Halbert,  **  that  besides  the  jack-men  and  riders  wiib 
whom  he  has  associated  himself,  and  of  whom  he  has  many  at  his  disposal^ 
I  know  of  few  who  voluntarily  associate  with  him.  He  has  been  more  than 
once  outlawed  both  by  England  and  Scotland,  his  lands  declared  forfeited, 
and  his  head  set  at  a  price.  But  in  these  unquiet  times,  a  man  so  daring  as 
Julian  Avenel  has  ever  found  some  friends  willing  to  protect  him  againai 
the  penalties  of  the  law,  on  condition  of  his  secret  services." 

*'  You  describe  a  dangerous  man,"  replied  Warden. 

''You  may  have  experience  of  that,"  replied  the  youth,  'Mf  you  deal  not 
the  more  warily ; — though  it  may  be  that  he  also  has  forsaken  the  commu- 
nity of  the  church,  and  gone  astray  in  the  path  of  heresy." 

**  What  your  blindness  terms  the  path  of  heres;^,"  answered  the  reformer, 
*'  is  indeed  the  straight  and  narrow  way,  wherein  he  who  walks  turns  not 
aside,  whether  for  worldly  wealth  or  for  worldly  passions.  Would  to  Gtod 
this  man  were  moved  by  no  other  and  no  worse  spirit  than  that  which 
prompts  m^  poor  endeavours  to  extend  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  t  This  Baron 
of  Avenel  is  personally  unknown  to  me,  is  not  of  our  congregation  ot  of  our 
counsel ;  yet  I  bear  to  him  charges  touching  my  safety,  from  those  whom  he 
must  fear  if  he  does  not  respect  them,  and  upon  that  assurance  I  will  ven- 
ture upon  his  hold  —  I  am  now  sufficiently  refreshed  by  these  few  minutes 
of  repose." 

''  Take  then  this  advice  for  your  safety,"  said  Halbert,  '*  and  believe  that 
it  is  founded  upon  the  -usage  of  this  country  and  its  inhabitants.  If  you 
can  better  shift  for  yourself,  go  not  to  the  Castle  of  Avenel  —  if  yon  do  risk 
going  thither,  obtain  from  him,  if  possible,  his  safe  conduct,  and  beware 
that  he  swears  it  by  the  Black  Rood  —  And  lastly,  observe  whether  he  eats 
with  you  at  the  board,  or  pledges  you  in  the  cup ;  for  if  he  gives  you  not 
these  signs  of  welcome,  his  thoughts  are  evil  towards  you." 

"Alas  1"  said  the  preacher,  ''I  have  no  better  earthly  refuge  for  the  present 
than  these  frowning  towers,  but  I  go  thither  trusting  to  aid  which  is  not  of 
this  earth  —  But  thou,  good  youth,  needest  thou  trust  thyself  in  this  dan* 
gerous  den  ?" 

"  I,"  answered  Halbert,  "  am  in  no  danger.  I  am  well  known  to  Christie 
of  the  Clinthill,  the  henchman  of  this  Julian  Avenel ;  and,  what  is  a  yet 
better  protection,  I  have  nothing  either  to  provoke  malice  or  to  tempt  plun* 
der." 

The  tramp  of  a  steed,  which  clattered  along  the  shingly  banks  of  the  loch, 
was  now  heard  behind  them;  and,  when  they  looked  back,  a  rider  was 
visible,  his  steel  cap  and  the  point  of  his  long  lance  glancing  in  the  setting 
sun,  as  he  rode  rapidly  towards  them. 

Halbert  Glendinning  soon  recognized  Christie  of  the  Clinthill,  and  made 
his  companion  aware  that  the  henchman  of  Julian  Avenel  was  approaching. 

*'  Ha,  youngling  I"  said  Christie  to  Halbert,  as  he  came  up  to  tnem,  '*  thou 
hast  made  good  my  word  at  last,  and  come  to  take  service  with  my  noble 
master,  hast  thou  not  ?  Thou  shalt  find  a  good  friend  and  a  true ;  and  ere 
Saint  Barnaby  come  round  again,  thou  shalt  know  every  pass  betwixt  Mill* 

•  It  WM  of  Loehwood,  the  hereditary  fortreM  of  the  JohnstanM  of  Aama/Mb,  •  ilraaf  rutHm  MittTM  ii 
Um  c«ntre  uf  m  qoakinc  bog,  that  Jamee  VL  made  this  nmark. 
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han.  Plain  and  Netherbr,  as  if  tkou  faadst  been  bora  with  a  jaok  on  tfn 
back,  and  a  lance  in  thy  hand. — What  old  carle  hast  thou  with  theef— Hf 
is  not  of  the  brotherhood  of  Saint  Mary's — at  least  he  has  not  the  bnist* 
^  these  black  catUe." 

**  He  is  a  wayfaring  man/'  said  Halbert,  "  who  has  oonoerns  with  Jiiliaa 
of  Avenel.  For  myself,  I  intend  to  go  to  Edinburgh  to  see  the  ooort  and 
the  Qaeen,  and  when  I  return  hither  we  will  talk  of  your  proffer.  Mean- 
time, as  thou  hast  often  inyited  me  to  the  castle,  I  crave  hospitality  there 
to-night  for  myself  and  my  companion." 

"  For  thyself  and  welcome,  young  comrade,"  replied  Christie ;  "  but  we 
harbour  do  pilgrims,  nor  aught  that  looks  like  a  pilcrim." 

"  So  please  you,"  said  Warden,  '*  I  have  letters  of  commendation  to  thy 
master  from  a  sure  friend,  whom  he  will  ri^ht  willingly  oblige  in  higher 
matters  than  in  affordin|^  me  a  brief  protection.  —  And  I  am  no  pilgrim, 
but  renounce  the  same,  with  all  its  superstitious  obsenranoes." 

He  offered  his  letters  to  the  horseman,  who  shook  his  head. 

**  These,"  he  said,  "  are  matters  for  my  master,  and  it  will  be  well  if  he 
can  read  them  himself;  for  me,  sword  and  lance  are  my  book  and  psalter, 
and  have  been  since  I  was  twelve  years  old.  But  I  will  guide  yon  to  the 
castle,  and  the  Baron  of  Avenel  will  himself  judge  of  your  errand." 

By  this  time  the  party  had  reached  the  causeway,  along  which  Christie 
advanced  at  a  trot,  intimatine  his  presence  to  the  warders  within  the  castle 
by  a  shrill  and  peculiar  whisOe.  At  this  signal  the  farther  drawbridge  was 
lowered.  The  horseman  passe<}  it,  and  disappeared  under  the  gloomy  portal 
which  was  beyond  it. 

Glendinning  and  his  companion  advancing  more  leisurely  along  the  rusged 
causeway,  stood  at  length  under  the  same  gateway,  over  which  frowneuTin 
dark  red  freestone,  the  ancient  armorial  bearines  of  the  house  of  Avenel, 
which  represented  a  female  fieure  shrouded  and  muffled,  which  occupied 
the  whole  field.  The  cause  of  their  assuming  so  singular  a  device  was 
uooertain,  but  the  figure  was  generally  supposed  to  represent  the  mysterions 
being  called  the  White  Lady  of  AveneLf  The  sight  of  this  mouldering 
shield  awakened  in  the  mind  of  Halbert  the  strange  circumstances  which 
had  connected  his  fate  with  that  of  Marv  Avenel,  and  with  the  doings  of 
the  spiritual  being  who  was  attached  to  her  house,  and  whom  he  saw  here 
represented  in  stone,  as  he  had  before  seen  her  effigy  upon  the  seal-ring  of 
Walter  Avenel,  which,  with  other  trinkets  formerly  mentioned,  had  been 
saved  from  pillage,  and  brought  to  Glendearg,  when  Mary's  mother  was 
driven  from  her  habitation. 

"  You  sigh,  my  son,"  said  the  old  man,  observing  the  impression  made  on 
his  youthfiu  companion's  countenance,  but  mistaking  the  cause ;  **  if  you 
fear  to  enter,  we  may  yet  return." 

'*  That  can  ye  not,"  said  Christie  of  the  Clinthill,  who  emerged  at  that 
instant  from  the  side-door  under  the  archway.  "  Look  yonder,  and  choose 
whether  yon  will  return  skimming  the  water  like  a  wild-duck,  or  winging 
the  air  like  a  plover." 

They  lookea,  and  saw  that  the  drawbridge  which  they  had  just  crossed 
was  again  raised,  and  now  interposed  its  planks  betwixt  the  setting  sun  and 
the  portal  of  the  castle,  deepening  the  gloom  of  the  arch  under  which  thoy 
stood.  Christie  laughed  and  bid  them  follow  him,  sayine,  by  war  of  encour- 
agement, in  Halbert's  ear,  ''Answer  boldly  and  readily  to  whatever  the 
Baron  asks  yon.  Never  stop  to  pick  your  words,  and  above  all  show  no 
fear  of  him — ^the  devil  is  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted." 

As  he  spoke  thns,  he  introduced  them  into  the  large  stone  hall,  at  the 
upper  end  of  which  biased  a  huge  fire  of  wood.    The  long  oaken  table, 

*  SWif— I'he  bniHl,  or  murk,  set  upoo  siiaep  or  eattte,  bf  tiieir  owaen. 

^Ttiera  ii  an  anciant  English  family.  I  believa.  which  bean,  or  did  bear,  a  ilMat  or  a{iirit 
iMdaipeaC    Thia  aeeiaa  to  hata  baaa  a  datioe  of  a  p<miii^  or  eamtim  hmruL 
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irbich,  m  ustial;  ooctipied  the  midst  of  the  apartment,  was  cohered  witfc 
rudi  preparations  for  the  evening  meal  of  the  Baron  and  his  chief  domestics, 
fifre  or  SIX  of  whom,  strong,  athletic,  savage-looking  men,  paced  up  and 
down  the  lower  end  of  the  hall,  which  rang  to  the  jarring  clang  of  their 
long  swords  that  clashed  as  they  moved,  and  to  the  heavy  tramp  of  their 
bigh-heeled  jack-boots.  Iron  jacks,  or  coats  of  buff,  formed  the  principal 
part  of  their  dress,  and  steel-bonnets,  or  large  slouched  hats  with  Spanish 
plumes  drooping  backwards,  were  their  head  attire. 

The  Baron  of  Avenel  was  one  of  those  tall,  muscular,  martial  figures, 
which  are  the  favourite  subjects  of  Salvator  Rosa.  He  wore  a  cloak  which 
had  been  once  gaily  trimmed,  but  which,  by  long  wear  and  frequent  expo- 
sure to  the  weather,  was  now  faded  in  its  colours.  Thrown  negligently 
about  his  tall  person,  it  partly  hid,  and  partly  showed,  a  short  doublet  of 
buff,  under  which  was  in  some  places  visible  that  light  shirt  of  mail  which 
was  called  a  secret,  because  worn  instead  of  more  ostensible  armour  to  pro- 
tect against  private  assassination.  A  leathern  belt  sustained  a  large  and 
heavy  sword  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  that  gay  poniard  which  had 
once  called  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  master,  of  which  the  hatchments  and  gild- 
ings were  already  much  defaced,  either  by  rough  usage  or  neglect. 

Notwithstanding  the  rudeness  of  his  apparel,  Julian  Avenel's  manner  and 
countenance  had  far  more  elevation  than  those  of  the  attendants  who  sur- 
rounded him.  He  might  be  fifty  or  upwards,  for  his  dark  hair  was  mingled 
with  gray,  but  age  had  neither  tamea  the  fire  of  his  eye  noir  the  enterprise 
of  his  disposition.  His  countenance  had  been  handsome,  for  beauty  waa 
an  attribute  of  the  family ;  but  the  lines  were  roughened  by  fatigue  and 
exposure  to  the  weather,  and  rendered  coarse  by  the  habitual  indulgence 
of  violent  passions. 

He  seemed  in  deep  and  moody  reflection,  and  was  pacing  at  a  distance 
from  his  dependents  along  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  sometimes  stopping 
from  time  to  time  to  caress  and  feed  a  gos-hawk,  which  sat  upon  his  wrist, 
with  its  jesses  (t.  e,  the  leathern  straps  fixed  to  its  legs)  wrapt  around  his 
hand.  The  bird,  which  seemed  not  insensible  to  its  master's  attention, 
answered  his  caresses  by  ruffling  forward  its  feathers,  and  peeking  play- 
fully at  his  finger.  At  such  intervals  the  Baron  smiled,  but  instantly 
resumed  the  darksome  air  of  sullen  meditation.  He  did  not  even  deign  to 
look  upon  an  object,  which  few  could  have  passed  and  repassed  so  often 
without  bestowing  on  it  a  transient  glance. 

This  was  a  woman  of  exceeding  beauty,  rather  gaily  than  richly  attired, 
who  sat  on  a  low  seat  close  by  the  huge  hall  chimney.  The  gold  chains 
round  her  neck  and  arms, — ^the  gay  gown  of  green  which  swept  the  floor,^ 
the  silver  embroidered  girdle,  with  its  bunch  of  keys,  depending  in  house- 
wifely pride  by  a  silver  chain, — the  yellow  silken  couweckef  (Saottich,  curch) 
whicn  was  disposed  around  her  head,  and  partly  concealed  her  dark  profu- 
sion of  hair,  —  above  all,  the  circumstance  so  delicately  touched  in  the  old 
ballad,  that  "  the  girdle  was  too  short,"  the  "  gown  of  green  all  too  strait," 
for  the  wearer^s  present  shape,  would  have  intimated  the  Baron's  lady. 
But  then  the  luwly  seat,  —  the  expression  of  deep  melancholy,  which  was 
changed  into  a  timid  smile  whenever  she  saw  the  least  chance  of  catching 
the  eye  of  Julian  Avenel, — the  subdued  look  of  grief,  and  the  starting  tear 
for  which  that  constrained  smile  was  again  exchanged  when  she  saw  her- 
self entirely  disregarded, — these  were  not  the  attributes  of  a  wife,  or  they 
were  those  of  a  dejected  and  afflicted  female,  who  had  yielded  her  love  on 
less  than  legitimate  terms. 

Julian  Avenel,  as  we  have  said,  continued  to  pace  the  hall  without  paying 
any  of  that  mute  attention  which  is  rendered  to  almost  every  female  either 
by  affection  or  courtesy.  He  seemed  totally  unconscious  of  her  presence, 
or  of  that  of  his  attendants,  and  was  only  roused  from  his  cwn  dark  reflec- 
tions by  the  notice  he  paid  to  the  falcon,  to  which,  however,  ^he  h  dy  seeinei 
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to  attood,  as  if  studying  to  find  either  an  opportunity  of  8|>cakine  to  Ibe 
Baron,  or  of  finding  something  enigmatical  in  the  expressions  wnich  h« 
Dsed  to  the  biri.  All  this  the  strangers  had  time  enough  to  remark ;  for  no 
sooner  had  they  entered  the  apartment  than  their  usner,  Christie  of  the 
Clin  thill,  after  exchanging  a  significant  glance  with  the  menials  or  troopen 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  apartment,  signed  to  Halbert  Glendinning  and  to  hif 
companion  to  stand  still  near  the  door,  while  he  himself,  adTancing  nearer 
the  table,  placed  himself  in  such  a  situation  as  to  catch  the  Baron  s  obser 
vation  when  he  should  be  disposed  to  look  around,  but  without  presuming 
to  intrude  himself  on  his  master's  notice.  Indeed,  the  look  of  this  man, 
naturally  bold,  hardy,  and  audacious,  seemed  totally  changed  when  he  wat 
in  presence  of  his  master,  and  resembled  the  dejected  and  cowering  manner 
of  a  quarrelsome  dog  when  rebuked  by  his  owner,  or  when  he  finds  himself 
obliged  to  deprecate  the  violence  of  a  superior  adversary  of  his  own  species. 

In  spite  of  the  novelty  of  his  own  situation,  and  every  painful  feeling 
connected  with  it,  Halbert  felt  his  curiosity  interested  in  the  female,  who 
sate  by  the  chimney  unnoticed  and  unregarded.  He  marked  with  what 
keen  and  trembling  solicitude  she  watched  the  broken  words  of  Julian,  and 
how  her  glance  stole  towards  him,  ready  to  be  averted  upon  the  slightest 
chance  of  his  perceiving  himself  to  be  watched. 

Meantime  he  went  on  with  his  dalliance  with  his  feathered  favourite,  now 
eiving,  now  withholding,  the  morsel  with  which  he  was  about  to  feed  the 
Eird,  and  so  exciting  its  appetite  and  gratifying  it  by  turns.  "  What  1  more 
yet?  —  thou  foul  kite,  thou  wouldst  never  have  done  —  give  thee  part  thou 
wilt  have  all — Ay,  prune  thy  feathers,  and  prink  thyself  gay  —  much  thou 
wilt  make  of  it  now  —  dost  think  I  know  thee  not?  —  dost  think  I  see  not 
that  all  that  ruffling  and  pluming  of  wing  and  feathers  is  not  for  thy  master, 
but  to  try  what  thou  canst  make  of  him,  thou  greedy  eled  ? — well — there- 
take  it  then,  and  rejoice  thyself — little  boon  goes  far  with  thee,  and  with  all 
thy  sex — and  so  it  should.'' 

He  ceased  to  look  on  the  bird,  and  again  traversed  the  apartment.  Then 
taking  another  small  piece  of  raw  meat  from  the  trencher,  on  which  it  was 
placed  ready  cut  for  his  use,  he  began  once  again  to  tempt  and  tease  the 
bird,  by  offering  and  withdrawing  it,  until  he  awakened  its  wild  and  bold 
disposition.  "  What  I  struggling,  fluttering,  aiming  at  me  with  beak  and 
single?*  So  la  I  So  la  I  wouldst  mount?  wouldst  fly?  the  jesses  are  round 
thy  clutches,  fool — thou  canst  neither  stir  nor  soar  but  by  my  will — ^Beware 
thou  come  to  reclaim,  wench,  else  I  will  wring  thy  head  off  one  of  those 
days — Well,  have  it  then,  and  well  fare  thou  wiui  it. — So  ho,  Jenkin  I"  One 
of  the  attendants  stepped  forward — "  Take  the  foul  gled  hence  to  the  mew 
— or,  stay ;  leave  her,  but  look  well  to  her  casting  and  to  her  bathing— we 
will  see  her  fly  to-morrow. — How  now,  Christie,  so  soon  returned  ?" 

Christie  advanced  to  his  master,  and  gave  an  account  of  himself  and  his 
journey,  in  the  way  in  which  a  police-officer  holds  communication  with  his 
magistrate,  that  is,  as  much  by  signs  as  by  words. 

"  Noble  sir,^'  said  that  worthy  satellite,  **  the  Laird  of  ,^'  he  named  no 
place,  but  pointed  with  his  finger  in  a  south-western  direction, — **  may  not 
ride  with  you  the  day  he  purposed,  because  the  Lord  Warden  has  thrtsatr 
ened  that  he  will— ^'' 

Here  another  blank,  intelligibly  enough  made  up  by  the  speaker  touching 
his  own  neck  vnth  his  left  fore-finger,  and  leaning  his  head  a  little  to  one 
side. 

"Cowardly  caitiff!"  said  Julian;  "by  Heaven  I  the  whole  world  turns 
sheer  naught  ^-it  is  not  worth  a  bra^ve  man's  living  in — ye  may  ride  a  dav 
and  night,  and  never  see  a  feather  wave  or  hear  a  horse  prance — the  spirit 
of  our  fathers  is  dead  amongst  us  —  the  very  brutes  are  degenerated  —  the 

*  !•  lae  Umdw  lansvage  of  hawkinf,  m  Lady  Joliana  Bernen  t«raM  it,  hmwln'  takm  mra  oaUad  t**«<i 
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Mttie  we  bring  at  oar  life's  risk  are  mere  carrion — our  hawks  are  riiltfe*— 
our  hounds  are  turnspits  and  trindle-taib-*-oar  men  are  women— and  o«t 
women  are " 

He  looked  at  the  female  for  the  first  time,  and  stopped  short  in  the  midsl 
of  what  he  was  about  to  say,  though  there  was  something  so  contemptaoos 
in  the  glance,  that  the  blank  might  have  been  thus  filled  up—*'  Our  women 
are  such  as  she  is." 

He  said  it  not,  however,  and  as  if  desirous  of  attracting  his  attention  at 
all  risks,  and  in  whatever  manner,  she  rose  and  came  forward  to  him,  but 
with  a  timorousness  ill-disguised  by  affected  gaiety. — "  Our  women,  Julian 
—what  would  you  say  of  the  women?" 

**  Nothing,^'  answered  Julian  Avenel,  "  at  least  nothing  but  that  they  are 
kind-hearted  wenches  like  thyself,  Kate."  The  female  coloured  deeply, 
and  returned  to  her  seat.  —  **  And  what  strangers  hast  thou  brought  with 
thee,  Christie,  that  stand  yonder  like  two  stone  statues  ?"  said  the  Baron. 

'*  The  taller,"  answered  Christie,  **  is,  so  please  you,  a  young  fellow  called 
Halbert  Glendinning,  the  eldest  son  of  the  old  widow  at  Glendearg." 

*' What  brings  him  here?"  sidd  the  Baron ;  "hath  he  any  message  from 
Mary  Avenel?" 

" Not  as  I  think,"  said  Christie ;  "the  youth  Is  roving  the  country-— he 
was  always  a  wild  slip,  for  I  have  known  him  since  he  was  the  height  of 
my  sword." 

"  What  qualities  hath  he  ?"  said  the  Baron. 

**  All  manner  of  qualities,"  answered  his  follower — **  he  can  strike  a  buokt 
track  a  deer,  fly  a  hawk,  halloo  to  a  hound — ^he  shoots  in  the  long  and  cros^ 
bow  to  a  hairVbreadth — ^wields  a  lance  or  «word  like  myself  nearly — ^baeki 
a  horse  manfully  and  fairly — ^I  wot  not  what  more  a  man  need  to  do  to  make 
him  a  gallant  companion." 

"And  who,"  said  the  Baron,  "is  the  old  miser f  who  stands  beside 
hun?" 

"  Some  cast  of  a  priest  as  I  fancy — he  says  he  is  charged  with  letters  to 
you." 

"Bid  them  come  forward,"  said  the  Baron;  and  no  sooner  had  tbev 
approached  him  more  nearly,  than,  struck  by  the  fine  form  and  strength 
displayed  by  Halbert  Glendmnin^,  he  addressed  him  thus:  "I  am  told, 
young  Swankie,  that  you  are  roaming  the  world  to  seek  your  fortune,  —  if 
you  will  serve  Julian  Avenel,  you  may  find  it  without  going  farther." 

"  So  please  you,"  answered  Glendinning,  "  something  has  chanced  to  me 
that  makes  it  better  I  should  leave  this  land,  and  I  am  bound  for  £din- 
bureh." 

"What  I  —  thou  hast  stricken  some  of  the  king's  deer,  I  warranty — or 
lightened  the  meadows  of  Saint  Mary's  of  some  of  their  beeves — or  thoa 
hast  taken  a  moonlight  leap  over  the  border  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  I&bert,  "  my  case  is  entirely  different" 

"  Then  I  warrant  thee,"  said  the  Baron,  "  thou  hast  stabbed  some  broib« 
ehurl  in  a  fray  about  a  wench — thou  art  a  likely  lad  to  wrangle  in  such  a 


«au8e." 


Ineffably  disgusted  at  his  tone  and  manner,  Halbert  Glendinning 
caained  silent,  while  the  thought  darted  across  his  mind,  what  would  Julian 
Avenel  have  said,  had  he  known  the  quarrel  of  which  he  spoke  sa  lightly, 
had  arisen  on  account  of  his  own  brother's  daughter  I  "  But  be  thy  caiuw 
)f  flight  what  it  will"  said  Julian,  in  continuation,  " dost  thou  thmk  the 
law  or  its  emissaries  can  follow  thee  into  this  island,  or  arrest  thee  under 
the  standard  of  Avenel  ? — ^Look  at  the  depth  of  the  lake,  the  strength  of  the 
walls,  the  length  of  the  causeway — look  at  my  men,  and  think  if  they  are 

*  So  called  when  they  only  caught  their  prey  by  the  feathers. 

t  MiMr.  used  io  the  eenae  in  whioh  it  oilea  oocan  in  SpenMr,  and  whidi  ii  iadaed  jli  lilrral  n^K- 
Vfvtehed  <M  man.** 
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likely  to  see  li  comrade  injuTed,  or  if  I,  their  mMter,  am  a  nao  to  desen  a 
fiEkithful  follower,  in  good  or  evil.  I  tell  thee  it  shall  be  an  eternal  daj  of 
truce  betwixt  thee  and  justice,  as  they  call  it,  from  the  instant  thon  hast  pat 
my  colours  into  thy  cap  -» thou  sbalt  ride  by  the  Warden's  nose  as  thoo 
wouldst  pass  an  old  market-woman,  and  ne'er  a  ear  which  follows  him  shall 
dare  to  bay  at  thee  I" 

'*  I  thank  ^ou  for  your  offers,  noble  sir/'  replied  Halbert, ''  bat  I  masi 
answer  in  brief,  that  I  cannot  profit  by  them — my  fortunes  lead  me  else- 
where." 

"  Thou  art  a  self-willed  fool  for  thy  pains,"  said  Julian,  tamine  from 
him ;  and  signing  Christie  to  approach,  ne  whispered  in  his  ear,  **  there  is 
promise  in  that  young  fellow's  looks,  Christie,  and  we  want  men  of  limbs 
and  sinews  so  compacted  —  those  thou  hast  brought  to  me  of  late  are  the 
mere  refuse  of  mankind,  wretches  scarce  worth  the  arrow  that  ends  them : 
this  youngster  is  limbed  like  Saint  George.  Ply  him  with  wine  and  wassail 
—let  the  wenches  .weave  their  meshes  about  him  like  sniders— thoo  under- 
standest?"  Christie  gave  a  sagacious  nod  of  intelligence,  and  fell  back  to 
a  respectful  distance  from  his  master.  ^- '*  And  thou,  old  man,"  said  the 
Baron,  turning  to  the  elder  traveller,  **  hast  thou  been  roaming  the  world 
after  fortune  too? — it  seems  not  she  has  fallen  into  thy  way." 

'*  So  please  you,"  replied  Warden,  "  I  were  perhaps  more  to  be  pitied  than 
I  am  now,  had  I  indeed  met  with  that  fortune,  wnicb,  like  others,  I  have 
sought  in  my  greener  days." 

'*Kay,  understand  me,  friend,"  said  the  Baron ;  " if  thou  art  satisfied 
with  thy  buckram  gown  and  lon^  staff,  I  also  am  well  content  thou  shouldst 
be  as  poor  and  contemptible  as  is  good  for  the  health  of  thy  body  and  soul 
—  All  I  care  to  know  of  thee  is,  the  cause  which  hath  brought  thee  to  my 
castle,  where  few  crows  of  thy  kind  care  to  settle.  Thou  art,  I  warrant 
thee,  some  ejected  monk  of  a  suppressed  convent,  paying  in  his  old  days 
the  price  of  the  luxurious  idleness  in  which  he  spent  his  youth. — ^Ay,  or  it 
may  be  some  pilgrim  with  a  budget  of  lies  from  Saint  James  of  Compos- 
tella,  or  Our  Lady  of  Loretto ;  or  thou  mayest  be  some  pardoner  with  his 
budget  of  relics  from  Rome,  foreiving  sins  at  a  penny  a-oozen,  and  one  to 
the  tale. — Ay,  I  guess  why  I  find  thee  in  this  boy's  company,  and  doubtless 
thou  wouldst  have  such  a  strapping  lad  as  he  to  carry  thy  wallet,  and  relieve 
thy  lazy  shoulders ;  but  by  the  mass  I  vrill  cross  thy  cunnine.  I  make  my 
vow  to  sun  and  moon,  I  will  not  see  a  proper  lad  so  misleard  as  to  run  the 
country  with  an  old  knave  like  Simmie  and  his  brother.*  Away  with 
thee  I"  he  added,  rising  in  wrath,  and  speaking  so  fast  as  to  give  no  oppor^ 
tunity  of  answer,  being  probably  determined  to  terrify  the  elder  guest  into 
an  abrupt  flight — **  Away  with  thee,  with  thy  clouted  coat,  scrip,  and  scal- 
lop-shell, or,  by  the  name  of  Avenel,  I  will  have  them  loose  the  hounds  on 
thee." 

Warden  waited  with  the  greatest  patience  until  Julian  Avenel,  astonished 
Uiat  the  threats  and  violence  of  his  language  made  no  impression  on  him, 
paused  in  a  sort  of  wonder,  and  said  in  a  less  imperious  tone,  "  Why  the 
ftend  dost  thou  not  answer  me  ?" 

"  When  you  have  done  speaking,"  said  Warden,  in  the  same  composed 
manner,  "  it  will  be  full  time  to  reply." 

"  Say  on  man,  in  the  devil's  name — but  take  heed — ^beg  not  here — were  it 
but  for  the  rinds  of  cheese,  the  refuse  of  the  rats,  or  a  morsel  that  my  dogs 
would  turn  from — neither  a  grain  of  meal,  nor  the  nineteenth  part  (»f  a  gray 
groat,  will  I  give  to  any  feigned  limmer  of  thy  coat." 

"  It  may  be,"  answered  Warden,  "  that  you  would  have  less  quarrel  with 
my  coat  if  you  knew  what  it  covers.  I  am  neither  a  friar  nor  mendicant, 
and  would  be  right  glad  to  hear  thy  testimony  against  these  foul  deceivers 
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of  Qod^s  churcli,  and  usurpers  of  his  rights  over  the  Christian  floek,  were  i^ 
given  in  Ghiistian  charity/' 

"  And  who  or  what  art  thou,  then/'  said  Avenel,  "  that  thou  comest  to  thia 
Border  land,  and  art  neither  monk,  nor  soldier,  nor  hroken  man  ?" 

**  I  am  an  humble  teacher  of  the  holy  word,"  answered  Warden.  "  Thii 
letter  from  a  most  noble  person  will  speak  why  I  am  here  at  this  present 
lime/' 

He  delivered  the  letter  to  the  Baron,  who  regarded  the  seal  with  some 
surprise,  and  then  looked  on  the  letter  itself,  which  seemed  to  excite  stiU 
more.  He  then  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  stranger,  and  said,  in  a  menacing  tone^ 
'*  I  think  thou  darest  not  betray  me  or  deceive  me  ?'' 

"  I  am  not  the  man  to  attempt  either,'^  was  the  concise  reply. 

Julian  Avenel  carried  the  letter  to  the  window,  where  ne  perused,  or 
at  least  Attempted  to  peruse  it  more  than  once,  often  looking  from  the  paper 
and  gazing  on  the  stranger  who  had  delivered  it,  as  if  he  meant  to  read  tho 
purport  of  the  missive  in  the  face  of  the  messenger.  Julian  at  length  called 
to  the  female, — **  Catherine,  bestir  thee,  and  fetch  me  presently  that  letter 
which  I  bade  thee  keep  ready  at  hand  in  thy  casket,  having  no  sure  lockfast 
place  of  my  own/' 

Catherine  went  with  the  readiness  of  one  willing  to  be  employed ;  and  as 
she  walked,  the  situation  which  requires  a  wider  gown  and  a  longer  girdle, 
and  in  which  woman  claims  from  man  a  double  portion  of  the  most  anxious 
care,  was  still  more  visible  than  before.  She  soon  returned  with  the  paper, 
and  was  rewarded  with  a  oold  -^  "  I  thank  thee,  wench ;  thou  art  a  careful 
secretary." 

This  second  paper  he  also  perused  and  reperused  more  than  once,  and 
still,  as  he  read  it,  bent  from  time  to  time  a  wary  and  observant  eye  upon 
Henry  Warden.  This  examination  and  re-examination,  though  both  the 
man  and  the  place  were  dangerous,  the  preacher  endured  with  the  most 
composed  and  steady  countenance,  seeming,  under  the  eagle,  or  rather  the 
vulture  eye  of  the  baron,  as  unmoved  as  under  the  gaze  of  an  ordinary  and 
peaceful  peasant.  At  length  Julian  Avenel  folded  both  papers,  and  having 
put  them  into  the  pocket  of  his  cloak,  cleared  his  brow,  and,  coming  forward, 
addressed  his  female  companion.     "  Catherine,"  said  he,  *'  I  have  done  this 

food  man  injustice,  when  I  mistook  him  for  one  of  the  drones  of  Rome. 
Le  is'  a  preacher,  Catherine — a  preacher  of  the  —  the  new  doctrine  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation." 

"  The  doctrine  of  the  blessed  Scriptures,"  said  the  preacher,  "  purified 
from  the  devices  of  men." 

"  Sayest  thou  ?"  said  Julian  Avenel  —  "  Well,  thou  mayest  call  it  what 
thou  lists  ;  but  to  me  it  is  recommended,  because  it  flings  on  all  those  sottish 
dreams  about  saints -and  angels  and  devils,  and  unhorses  lazy  monks  that 
have  ridden  us  so  long,  and  spur-galled  us  so  hard.  No  more  masses  and 
corpse-gifts  —  no  more  tithes  and  offerings  to  make  men  poor — no  more 
prayers  or  psalms  to  make  men  cowards — ^no  more  christenings  and  penances, 
and  confessions  and  marriages." 

**  So  please  you,"  said  Henry  Warden,  "  it  is  against  the  corruptions,  aal 
against  the  fundamental  doctrines,  of  the  church,  which  we  desire  to  reno* 
vate,'  and  not  to  abolish." 

**  Prithee,  peace,  man,"  said  the  Baron ;  "  we  of  the  laity  care  not  what 
you  set  up,  so  you  pull  merrily  down  what  stands  in  our  wajr.  Specially  it 
suits  well  with  us  of  the  Southland  fells ;  for  it  is  our  profession  to  turn  tho 
world  upside  down,  and  we  live  ever  the  blithest  life  when  the  dowaer  sido 
b  uppermost." 

Warden  would  have  replied ;  but  the  Baron  allowed  him  not  time,  striking^ 
the  table  with  the  hilt  of  his  diagger,  and  crying  out, — *^ Hal  yoa  loi^^ring 
knaves,  brin^  our  supper-meal  quickly.     See  you  not  this  holy  n  *%&  ^ 
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•fharf  ted  for  lack  of  food  ?  heard  ye  ever  of  priest  or  preaeher  thsi  deroiuwl 
not  his  five  meals  a-day  V 

The  attendante  bastfed  to  and  fro,  and  speedilj  brcaght  in  aereral  large 
iDM^iDg  platrers  filled  with  huge  pieces  of  beef,  boil^  and  roasted,  bu# 
without  an  J  variety  whatsoever;  without  vegetables,  and  almoet  withoafc 
bread,  thoueh  there  was  at  the  upper  end  a  few  oatKMkes  in  a  basket.  Julian 
Avenel  made  a  sort  of  apology  to  Warden. 

"  Toa  have  been  commended  to  our  care.  Sir  Preacher,  since  thai  is  your 
style,  by  a  person  whom  we  highly  honour." 

**  I  am  assured,"  said  Warden,  "  that  the  most  noble  Lord        " 

**  Prithee,  peace,  man,"  said  Avenel ;  "  what  need  of  naming  names,  so  we 
understand  each  other?  I  meant  but  to  speak  in  reference  to  your  safety  and 
aomfort,  of  which  be  desires  us  to  be  chary.  Now,  for  your  safety,  look  at 
my  walls  and  water.  But  touching  your  comfort,  we  have  no  corn  of  our 
own,  and  the  meal-^mels  of  the  south  are  less  easily  transported  than  their 
beeves,  seeing  they  nave  no  legs  to  walk  upon.  But  what  though  f  a  stonp 
of  wine  thou  shalt  have,  and  of  the  best'— thou  shalt  sit  betwixt  Catherine 
and  me  at  the  board-end.-^And,  Christie,  do  thou  look  to  the  young  sprin- 
gald,  and  call  to  th«)  cellarer  for  a  flagon  of  the  best." 

The  Baron  took  his  wonted  place  at  the  upper  end  of  the  board ;  hia 
Catherine  sate  down,  and  courteously  pointed  to  a  seat  betwixt  them  for 
their  reverend  guest.  But  notwithstanding  the  influence  both  ojf  hunger 
•od  fatigue,  Henry  Warden  retained  his  standing  posture. 
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When  \om\y  woman  stoopi  to  follf , 

And  finds  too  lato  that  men  betray— 
•  •  •  • 

Julian  Avenel  saw  with  surprise  the  demeanour  of  the  reverend 
stranger.  "  Beshrew  me,"  he  saia,  "  these  new-fashioned  religioners  have 
iast-days,  I  warrant  me — the  old  ones  used  to  confer  these  blessings  chiefly 
on  the  laity.'' 

"  We  acKDOwled^  no  such  rule,"  said  the  preacher — "  We  hold  that  our 
faith  consists  not  in  using  or  abstaining  from  special  meats  on  special 
days ;  and  in  fasting  we  rend  our  hearts,  and  not  our  garments." 

"  The  better — the  better  for  yourselves,  and  the  worse  for  Tom  Tailor," 
siud  the  Baron ;  **  but  come,  sit  down,  or,  if  thou  needs  must  e'en  give  us  a 
east  of  thy  office,  mutter  thy  charm." 

'*  1^  Baron,"  said  the  preacher,  *^  I  am  in  a  strange  land,  where  neither 
mine  office  nor  my  doctrine  are  known,  and  where,  it  would  seem,  both  are 
neatly  misunderstood.  It  is  my  duty  so  to  bear  me,  that  in  my  person, 
however  unworthy,  my  Master's  dignity  may  be  respected,  and  tnat  sin 
nay^ke  not  confidence  from  relaxation  of  the  bonds  of  discipline." 
lal  halt  there,"  said  the  Baron;  "thou  wert  sent  hither  f 


Ho  la  1  halt  there,"  said  the  Baron ;  "  thou  wert  sent  hither  for  thj 
safety,  but  not,  I  iiiink,  to  preach  to  me,  or  control  me.    What  is  it  thou 
wvruldst  have»  Sir  Preacher?    Bemember  thou  speakest  to  one  somewhat 
^rt  of  patience,  who  loves  a  short  health  and  a  long  draueht." 
"  In  a  word,  then,"  said  Henry  Warden,  "  that  lady— — '° 
"  How ?"  said  the  Baron,  starting —  "  what  of  her?  —  what  hast  thou  to 
•ay  of  that  dame  ?" 
'^  Is  she  thj  house-dame  f"  said  the  preacher,  after  a  moment's  pau/M^  in 
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¥rhic1i  he  seemed  to  seek  for  the  best  mode  of  expressing  what  he  had  to 
nay-—"  Is  she,  in  brief,  thy  wife  ?" 

The  unfortunate  young  woman  pressed  both  her  hands  on  her  face,  as  if 
to  hide  it,  but  the  deep  blush  which  crimsoned  her  brow  and  neck,  showed 
that  her  cheeks  were  also  glowing ;  and  the  bursting  tears,  which  found 
their  way  betwixt  her  slender  fingers,  bore  witness  to  her  sorrow,  as  well 
as  to  her  shame. 

"  Now,  by  my  father's  ashes  I"  said  the  Baron,  rising  and  spurning  from 
him  his  footstool  with  such  violence,  that  it  hit  the  wall  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  apartment — then  instantly  constraining  himself,  he  muttered,  "  What 
need  to  run  myself  into  trouble  for  a  fool's  word?"  —  then  resuming  his 
seat,  he  answered  coldly  and  scornfully  —  "  No,  Sir  Priest  or  Sir  Preacher, 
Catherine  is  not  my  wife — Cease  thy  whimpering,  thou  foolish  wench — she 
is  not  my  wife,  but  she  is  handfasted  with  me,  and  that  makes  her  as  honest 
a  woman." 

"  Handfasted  ?" — ^repeated  Warden. 

"  Knowest  thou  not  that  rite,  holy  man  V*  said  Avenel,  in  the  same  tone 
of  derision  ;  "  then  I  will  tell  thee.  We  Border-men  are  more  wary  than 
your  inland  clowns  of  Fife  and  Lothian  —  no  jump  in  the  dark  for  us  —  no 
clenching  the  fetters  around  our  wrists  till  we  know  how  they  will  wear 
with  us  —  we  take  our  wives,  like  our  horses,  upon  trial.  When  we  are 
handfasted,  as  we  term  it,  we  are  man  and  wife  for  a  year  and  day  —  thai 
space  gone  by,  each  may  choose  another  mate,  or,  at  their  pleasure,  may 
call  the  priest  to  marry  them  for  life — and  this  we  call  bandfasting."* 

"  Then,"  said  the  preacher,  "  I  tell  thee,  noble  Baron,  in  brotherly  love 
to  thy  soul,  it  is  a  custom  licentious,  gross,  and  corrupted,  and,  if  persisted 
in,  dangerous,  yea,  damnable.  It  binds  thee  to  the  frailer  beins  while  she 
is  the  object  of  desire — it  relieves  thee  when  she  is  most  the  subject  of  pity 
—  it  gives  all  to  brutal  sense,  and  nothing  to  generous  and  gentle  affection. 
I  say  to  thee,  that  he  who  can  meditate  the  breach  of  such  an  engagement, 
abandoning  the  deluded  woman  and  the  helpless  offspring,  is  worse  than 
the  birds  of  prey ;  for  of  them  the  males  remain  with  their  mates  until  the 
nestlings  can  take  wing.  Above  all,  I  say  it  is  contrary  to  the  pure  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  which  assigns  woman  to  man  as  the  partner  of  his  labour, 
the  soother  of  his  evil,  his  helpmate  in  peril,  his  friend  in  affliction ;  not  as 
the  toy  of  his  looser  hours,  or  as  a  flower,  which,  once  cropped,  he  may 
throw  aside  at  pleasure." 

"  Now,  by  the  Saints,  a  most  virtuous  homily !"  said  the  Baron  ;  "  quaintly 
conceived  and  curiously  pronounced,  and  to  a  well-chosen  congregation. 
Hark  ye.  Sir  Gospeller  f  trow  ye  to  have  a  fool  in  hand  ?  Know  I  not  that 
your  sect  rose  by  bluff  Harry  Tudor,  merely  because  ye  aided  him  to  change 
his  Kate ;  and  wherefore  should  I  not  use  the  same  Christian  liberty  with 
minef  Tush,  man  I  bless  the  good  food,  and  meddle  not  with  what  concerns 
thee  not — thou  hast  no  gull  in  Julian  Avenel." 

*'  He  hath  gulled  and  cheated  himself,"  said  the  preacher,  "  should  he 
even  incline  to  do  that  poor  sharer  of  his  domestic  cares  the  imperfect  jus- 
tice that  remains  to  him.  Can  he  now  raise  her  to  the  rank  of  a  pure  and 
uncontaminated  matron  ? — Can  he  deprive  his  child  of  the  misery  of  owing 
birth  to  a  mother  who  has  erred  ?  He  can  indeed  give  them  both  the  rank, 
the  state  of  married  wife  and  of  lawful  son ;  but,  in  public  opinion,  their 
names  will  be  smirched  and  sullied  with  a  stain  which  his  tardy  efforts 
cannot  entirely  efface.  Yet  render  it  to  them,  Baron  of  Avenel,  render  to 
them  this  late  and  imperfect  justice.  Bid  me  bind  you  together  for  ever, 
and  celebrate  the  day  of  your  bridal,  not  with  feasting  or  wassail,  but  with 

*  This  custom  of  handfastins  actaally  prevailed  in  the  npland  dftTs.  It  arose  partly  from  the  want  tf 
■ricats.  While  the  convents  subsisted,  monks  were  detached  on  refrular  circuits  thmufh  the  wilder  di» 
Iricts.  to  many  those  who  had  lived  in  this  species  of  oonnejuon  A  practice  of  the  saoM  k.'Hl  existed  » ll« 
We  of  Fortland. 
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lorrow  fo«  past  sin,  and  the  resolution  to  commence  a  better  life.  Hap|;T 
then  will  liave  the  chance  been  that  has  drawn  me  to  this  castle,  though  I 
come  driven  by  calamity,  and  unknowing  where  my  course  is  bound,  like  a 
leaf  travelling  on  the  north  wind." 

Tho  plain,  and  even  coarse  features,  of  the  sealous  speaker  were  warmed 
at  0DC3  and  ennobled  by  the  dignity  of  his  enthusiasm ;  and  Vie  wild  Baron, 
lawless  as  he  was,  and  accustomed  to  spurn  at  the  control  nhether  of  reli- 
gious or  moral  law,  felt,  for  the  first  time  perhaps  in  his  life,  that  he  was 
under  sabjection  to  a  mind  superior  to  his  own.  He  sat  mute  and  sus- 
pended  in  his  deliberations,  hesitating  betwixt  anger  and  shame,  yet  bomo 
down  by  the  weight  of  the  just  rebuke  thus  boldly  fulminated  against  him. 

The  unfortunate  young  woman,  conceiving  hopes  from  her  tyrant's  silence 
and  apparent  indecision,  forgot  both  her  fear  and  shame  in  her  timid  expec- 
tation that  Avenel  would  relent;  and  fixing  upon  him  her  anxious  and 
beseeching  eyes,  graduallT  drew  near  and  nearer  to  his  seat,  till  at  length, 
laying  a  trembling  hand  on  his  cloak,  she  ventured  to  utter,  "  0  noble 
Julian,  listen  to  the  goo4  man  T' 

The  speech  and  the  motion  were  ill-timed,  and  wrought  on  that  proud  and 
wavward  spirit  the  reverse  of  her  wishes. 

The  fierce  Baron  started  up  in  a  fury,  excliuming,  "  What  I  thou  foolish 
callet,  art  thou  confederate  with  this  strolling  vagabond,  whom  thou  bast 
seen  beard  me  in  my  own  hall  I  Hence  with  thee,  and  think  that  I  am 
proof  both  to  male  and  female  hypocrisv  I" 

The  poor  girl  started  back,  astounded  at  his  voice  of  thunder  and  looks 
of  fury,  and,  turning  pale  as  death,  endeavoured  to  obey  his  orders,  and 
tottered  towards  the  door.  Her  limbs  failed  in  the  attempt,  and  she  fell  on 
the  stone  floor  in  a  manner  which  her  situation  might  have  rendered  fatal 
~  The  blood  gushed  from  her  face.  —  Halbert  Glendinning  brooked  not  a 
si^ht  so  brutal,  but,  uttering  a  deep  imprecation,  started  from  his  seat,  and 
laid  his  hand  on  his  sword,  under  the  strong  impulse  of  passing  it  through 
the  body  of  the  cruel  and  hard-hearted  ruffian.  But  Christie  of  the  Clint- 
hill,  guessing  his  intention,  threw  his  arms  around  him,  and  prevented  him 
from  stirring  to  execute  his  purpose. 

The  impulse  to  such  an  act  oi  violence  was  indeed  but  momentary)  as  it 
instantly  appeared  that  Aveoel  himself,  shocked  at  the  e£fect8  of  his  vio- 
lence, was  lifting  up  and  endeavouring  to  soothe  in  his  own  way  the  terrified 
Catherine. 

*'  Peace,''  he  said,  **  prithee,  peace,  thou  silly  minion — why,  Kate,  though 
I  listen  not  to  this  tramping  preacher,  I  said  not  what  might  happen  an  thou 
dost  bear  me  a  stout  boy.  There — there— dry  thy  tears — Call  thy  women. 
— So  hoi — where  be  these  queans? — Christie — Rowley — Hutcheon— drag 
them  hither  by  the  hair  of  the  head  V* 

A  half  dozen  of  startled  wild-looking  females  rushed  into  the  room,  and 
bore  out  her  who  might  be  either  termed  their  mistress  or  their  companion. 
She  shovred  little  sign  of  life,  except  by  groaning  faintly  and  keepmg  her 
hand  on  her  side. 

No  sooner  had  this  luckless  female  been  conveyed  from  the  apartment, 
than  the  Baron,  advancing  to  the  table,  filled  and  drank  a  deep  goblet  of 
wine;  then,  putting  an  obvious  restraint  pn  his  passions,  turned  to  the 
preacher,  who  stood  horror-struck  at  the  scene  he  had  witnessed,  and  said, 
"  You  have  borne  too  hard  on  us,  Sir  Preacher  —  but  coming  with  the  com- 
mendations which  you  have  brought  me,  I  doubt  not  but  your  meaning  was 
good.  But  we  are  a  wilder  folk  than  you  inland  men  of  Fife  and  Lothian. 
Be  advised,  therefore,  by  me — Spur  not  an  unbroken  horse — put  not  your 
ploughshare  too  deep  into  new  land — Preach  to  us  spiritual  liberty,  and  we 
will  hearken  to  you. — But  we  will  give  no  way  to  spiritual  bondage. —  Sit, 
ttierefore,  down,  and  pled|  3  me  in  old  sack,  and  we  will  talk  over  these 
matters." 
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**liisft(nn  Bpiiitual  bondnge,"  said  th«  preacher,  ia  the  same  loii«  el 
admoDitory  roproof,  *'tbat  I  came  to  deliver  you— -it  is  from  a  bondage 
more  fearnil  than  than  that  of  the  heaviest  earthlj  gyves— it  is  from  yoiff 
own  evil  passions.'' 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Avenel,  fiercely ;  "sit  down  while  the  play  is  good  — 
else  by  my  father's  crest  and  my  mother's  honour !— — •" 

**  Now,"  whispered  Christie  of  the  Glinthill  to  Halbert,  **  if  he  refiise  to 
tit  down,  I  would  not  give  a  gray  groat  for  his  head." 

"  Lord  Baron,"  said  Warden,  **  uou  hast  placed  me  in  extremity.  But 
if  the  question  be,  whether  I  am  to  hide  the  light  which  I  am  commanded 
to  show  forth,  or  to  lose  the  light  of  this  world,  my  choice  is  made.  I  sa^ 
to  thee,  like  the  Holy  Baptist  to  Herod,  it  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  thia 
woman ;  and  I  say  it  though  bonds  and  death  be  the  consequence,  counting 
my  life  as  nothing  in  comparison  of  the  ministry  to  which  I  am  called." 

Julian  Avenel,  enraged  at  the  firmnets  of  this  reply,  flung  from  his  right 
hand  the  cup  in  which  he  was  about  to  drink  to  nis  guest,  and  from  the 
other  cast  off  the  hawk,  which  flew  wildly  through  the  apartment.  Hi» 
first  motion  was  to  lay  hand  upon  his  dagger.  But,  changing  his  resolu- 
tion, he  exclaimed,  "To  the  dungeon  with  this  insolent  stroller  1 — I  will  hear 
no  man  speak  a  word  for  him — Look  to  ^e  falcon,  Christie,  thou  fool — an 
she  escape,  I  will  despatoh  you  after  her  every  man — Away  with  that  hypo- 
critical dreamer — drag  him  hence  if  he  resist!" 

He  was  obeyed  in  both  points.  Christie  of  the  Clin  thill  arrested  the 
hawk's  flight,  by  putting  his  foot  on  her  jesses,  and  so  holding  her  fft&t, 
while  Henry  Warden  was  led  off,  without  having  shown  the  slightest  symp- 
toms of  terror,  by  two  of  the  Baron's  satellites.  Julian  Avenel  walked  the 
apartment  for  a  short  time  in  sullen  silence,  and  despatehing  one  of  his 
attendants  with  a  whispered  message,  which  probably  related  to  the  health 
of  the  unfortunate  Catherine,  he  said  aloud,  "These  rash  and  meddling 
prieste  —  By  Heaven  1  they  make  us  worse  than  we  would  be  without 
them."* 

The  answer  which  he  presently  received  seemed  somewhat  to  pacify  his 
angry  mood,  and  he  took  bis  place  at  the  board,  commanding  his  retinae  to 
the  like.    All  sat  down  in  silence,  and  began  the  repast. 

During  the  meal  Christie  in  vain  attempted  to  engage  his  youthful  oom- 
paniu.;  in  carousal,  or,  at  least,  in  conversation.  Halbert  Giendinning 
pleaded  fatigue,  and  expressed  himself  unwilling  to  take  any  liquor  stronger 

*  If  it  were  necessary  to  name  ■  prototype  far  this  brutal,  licentimis  and  cruel  Border  obief.  in  aa  af« 
which  showed  bur  too  many  such,  the  Luiru  of  Black  Ormiston  miKht  be  selected  for  that  purpose.  He  was 
a  friend  and  confidant  of  Bothwell,  and  an  agent  in  Henry  I)aruIey*B  murder.  At  hiii  last  staire,  he  was,  like 
other  ^reat  offenders,  a  seeminepeniieat ;  and,  as  his  confession  bears,  divers  freutlanien  uitd  servants  beiag 
in  the  chamber,  he  raid, "  For  GimI's  sake,  sit  down  and  pray  for  me,  for  1  have  been  a  great  sinuer  other* 
wise,"  (that  is,  besides  his  share  m  Darnley's  death,)  ^  <or  the  which  G<id  is  this  day  punishing  me ;  fbr  of  lU 
men  on  the  earth.  I  have  lieen  one  of  the  pmadest,  and  ro<ist  hich-minded.  and  moat  unclean  of  my  Imdj. 
Bat  specially  I  have  shed  the  innocent  blood  of  one  Michael  Hunter  with  inv  own  hands.  Alas,  therefore t 
because  the  said  Michael,  having  me  tying  on  my  back,  having  a  fork  in  bis  hand,  miaht  have  slain  me  if  ha 
had  pleased,  and  did  it  not,  which  of  all  things  grieves  me  most  in  conscience.  Mso,  in  a  rage,  I  hanged  • 
Door  man  for  a  horse ;  —  with  many  other  wicked  deeds,  for  whilk  I  ask  my  God  men>^  it  is  not  martel  I 
nave  been  wicked,  considering  the  wicked  company  that  ever  I  have  been  in,  but  specially  T^ithin  the  wv«i 
years  by-past,  in  which  I  never  saw  two  good  men  or  one  good  deed,  but  ail  liind  of  wickedness,  ..?d  yet  God 
would  not  suffer  me  to  be  lost."  —  See  the  whole  confession  in  the  State  Trials. 

Another  worthy  of  the  Borders,  called  Geordy  Bourne,  of  somewhat  subordinate  rank,  was  a  similar jp*i. 
ture  of  profligacy.  He  had  fallen  into  the  bands  of  Sir  Robert  Carey,  then  Warden  of  the  English  £aat 
Marches,  who  giwen  the  following  account  of  his  prisoner's  confession : — 

**  W  hen  all  things  were  quiet,  and  the  watch  set  at  night,  after  supper,  about  ten  of  the  clock,  I  took  one  of  my 
■len's  liveries,  and  put  it  about  me,  and  ioi»k  two  other  of  my  sfTvants  with  me  in  their  liveries :  and  we  three, 
as  the  Wai-deu's  men.  came  to  the  Provost  Marshal's  where  Bourne  was,  and  were  let  into  his  chamber.  W« 
sate  down  by  him,  and  told  him  that  we  were  desirous  to  see  him,  because  we  heard  he  was  stout  and  valiant, 
and  true  to  his  friend,  and  that  we  were  sorry  our  master  could  iioc  be  moved  to  save  his  life.  He  voian- 
tarily  of  himself  said,  that  he  had  live<i  long  enough  to  do  so  many  villanies  as  he  had  done:  and  withal  told 
ns,  that  he  had  lain  with  above  forty  men's  wives,  what  in  England  what  in  Scotland ;  and  that  he  had  killed 
■even  Eiie:ltshm«a  with  his  own  hands, cruelly  mnrdenug  them:  and  that  he  had  spent  hi&  whole  time  in 
whoring,  drinking,  stealing,  and  taking  deep  revenge  for  slight  offences.  He  seemed  to  be  veiy  penitent,  and 
much  desired  a  miiusit,*!  for  the  comfort  of  his  soul.  We  promised  him  to  let  our  master  know  his  desira, 
^ho,  we  knew  would  pnmiptly  grant  it.  We  took  leave  of  him ;  and  preaeutly  1  took  order  tiiat  Mr  Selbf, 
a  very  honest  preacher,  should  go  tu  him,  and  not  stir  from  him  lill  his  execution  the  next  morning .  for  aflaff 
T  had  heard  his  own  confession,  I  was  resolved  no  conditions  should  save  his  life,  and  t  ^  tool  ■  anle*  thai  tf 
ftie  gates  opening  the  next  morning,  he  should  be  carried  to  execution,  which  acco»din#^  was  »erfo>aB«d.'*M 
Vmuirs  of  Sir  Robert  Canv,  Earl  of  Monmoutk.  ^  «         r« 
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UiMi  tbe  heather  ale,  which  was  at  that  time  freqaentlj  used  at  meals. 
Thas  every  effort  at  jovial ty  died  away,  antil  the  Baron,  striking  hie  hand 
against  the  table,  as  if  impatient  of  the  long  unbroken  silence,  cried  out 
aloud,  "  What,  ho !  my  masters — are  ^e  Border-riders,  and  sit  as  mate  over 
yonr  meal  as  a  mess  of  monks  and  fnars  ?  —  Some  one  sing,  if  no  one  list 
to  speak.  Much  eaten  without  either  mirth  or  music  is  ill  of  digestion.^ 
Louis,"  he  added,  speaking  to  one  of  the  youngest  of  his  followers,  ''  tboa 
art  ready  enough  to  sing  when  no  one  bids  thee." 

The  young  man  looked  first  at  his  master,  then  up  to  the  arched  roof  of 
the  hau,  then  drank  off  the  horn  of  ale,  or  wine,  which  stood  beside  him, 
and  with  a  rou^,  yet  not  unmelodious  voice,  sung  the  following  ditty  to  the 
ancient  air  of  *'  "Bhie  bonnets  over  the  Border." 


1. 

Mareh,  marrii,  Ettriek  aad  Teriotdate. 

Whf  the  deil  dinun  ye  mareli  forward  in  ordvr  t 
^mh.  inarch.  Eskdaie  and  Liddesdale, 
All  tlM  Blue  Bonneta.are  boand  for  Um  Border 

Many  a  banner  spread, 

Flottera  abtire  your  head, 
Maigr  a  cresl  that  is  famous  in  stnry ; 

Mount  and  make  ready  then, 

Sons  of  the  mountain  irlen. 
FSght  for  the  Qoeen  and  the  old  Scottish  floryi 


IL 

Come  from  tke  hills  where  the  hiffMls  are  gratfaf , 

Come  fmm  the  frien  of  the  bnck  and  the  roe; 
Come  to  the  crag  where  the  bs>Pon  is  blaanir. 
Come  with  the  buckler,  the  team,  and  the  bow. 

Trumpets  are  wHindwr, 

War-ateeds  are  bonndinf . 
Stand  toyoor  arms  then,  and  ninreh  in  unod  «rdnr  j 

Enidand  shall  many  a  day 

Tell  of  the  Moody  rray, 
When  the  Bine  Bunnott  came  eswr  the  Bonlir ! 


The  song,  rude  as  it  was,  had  in  it  that  warlike  character  which  at  any 
other  time  would  have  roused  Halbert's  spirit ;  but  at  present  the  charm  or 
minstrelsy  had  no  effect  upon  him.  He  made  it  his  request  to  Christie  to 
suffer  him  to  retire  to  rest,  a  request  with  which  that  worthy  person,  seeing 
no  chance  of  making  a  favourable  impression  on  his  intendcKi  proselyte  in 
his  present  humour,  was  at  length  pleased  to  comply.  But  no  Sergeant 
Kite,  who  ever  practised  the  profession  of  recruiting,  was  more  attentive 
that  his  object  should  not  escape  him,  than  was  Christie  of  the  Clinthill. 
He  indeed  conducted  Halbert  Glendinning  to  a  small  apartment  overlooking 
the  lake,  which  was  accommodated  with  a  truckle  bed.  But  before  quitting 
him,  Christie  took  special  care  to  give  a  look  to  the  bars  which  crossed  the 
outside  of  the  window,  and  when  he  left  the  apartment,  he  failed  not  to  give 
the  key  a  double  turn  ;  circumstances  which  convinced  young  Glendinnina 
that  there  was  no  intention  of  suffering  him  to  depart  from  the  Castle  of 
Avenel  at  his  own  time  and  pleasure.  He  judged  it,  however,  most  prudent 
to  let  these  alarming  symptoms  pass  without  observation. 

No  sooner  did  he  find  himself  in  undisturbed  solitude,  than  he  ran  rapidly 
over  the  events  of  th^day  in  his  recollection,  and  to  his  surprise  found  that 
his  own  precarious  fate,  and  even  the  death  of  Piercie  Sbafton,  made  less 
impression  on  him  than  the  singularly  bold  and  determined  conduct  of  his 
companion,  Henry  Warden.  Providence,  which  suits  its  instruments  to  the 
end  they  are  to  achieve,, had  awakened  in  the  cause  of  Reformation  in  Scot- 
land, a  body  of  preachers  of  more  energy  than  refinement,  bold  in  spirit, 
and  strong  in  faith,  contemners  of  whatever  stood  betwixt  them  and  their 
principal  object,  and  seeking  the  advancement  of  the  great  cause  in  which 
they  laboured  by  the  roughest  road,  provided  it  were  the  shortest.  The  sofk 
breese  may  wave  the  willow,  but  it  requires  the  voice  of  the  tempest  to 
agitate  the  boughs  of  the  oak ;  and,  accordingly,  to  milder  hearers,  and  in 
a  less  rude  age,  their  manners  would  have  been  ill-adapted,  but  they  were 
singularly  successful  in  their  mission  to  the  rude  people  to  whom  it  was 
addressed. 

Owing  to  these  reasons,  Halbert  Glendinning,  who  had  resisted  and 
repelled  the  arguments  of  the  preacher,  was  forcibly  struck  by  the  firmness 
of  his  demeanour  in  the  dispute  with  Julian  Avenel.  It  might  be  discour 
teons,  and  most  certainly  it  was  incautious,  to  choose  such  a  place  and  such 
an  audience,  for  upbraiding  with  his  transgre&oions  a  baron,  whom  both 
manners  and  situation  placed  in  full  possession  of  independent  power.  But 
«be  conduct  of  the  preacher  was  uncompromising,  firm,  manly,  and  obviously 
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grounded  upon  the  deepest  conviction  which  duty  and  principle  could  afford  • 
and  Qlendinning,  who  had  viewed  the  conduct  of  Avenel  with  the  deepesi 
abhorrence,  was  proportionallv  interested  in  the  brave  old  man,  who  nad 
ventured  life  rather  than  withhold  the  censure  due  to  guilt.  This  pitch  of 
virtue  seemed  to  him  to  be  in  religion  what  was  demanded  by  chivalry  of 
her  votaries  in  war ;  an  absolute  surrender  of  all  selfish  feelingfi,  and  a  com 
bination  of  every  energy  proper  to  the  human  mind,  to  discharge  the  task 
which  duty  demanded. 

Halbert  was  at  the  period  when  youth  was  most  open  to  generous  emo- 
tions, and  knows  best  now  to  appreciate  them  in  others,  and  he  felt,  although 
he  hardly  knew  why,  that,  whether  catholic  or  heretic,  the  safety  of  this 
man  deeply  interested  him.  Curiosity  mingled  with  the  feeling,  and  led 
him  to  wonder  what  the  nature  of  those  doctrines  could  be,  which  stole  their 
votary  so  completely  from  himself,  and  devoted  him  to  chains  or  to  death  as 
their  sworn  champion.  He  had  indeed  been  told  of  saints  and  martyrs  of 
former  days,  who  nad  braved  for  their  religious  faith  the  extremity  of  death 
and  torture.  But  their  spirit  of  enthusiastic  devotion  had  long  slept  in  the 
ease  and  indolent  habits  of  their  successors,  and  their  adventures,  like  those 
of  knights-errant,  were  rather  read  for  amusement  than  for  edification.  A 
new  impulse  had  been  necessary  to  rekindle  the  energies  of  religious  zeal, 
and  that  impulse  was  now  operating  in  favour  of  a  purer  religion,  with  one 
of  whose  steadiest  votaries  the  youth  had  now  met  for  the  first  time. 

The  sense  that  he  himself  was  a  prisoner,  under  the  power  of  this  savage 
chieftain,  by  no  means  diminished  Halbert's  interest  in  the  fate  of  his  fel- 
low sufferer,  while  he  determined  at  the  same  time  so  far  to  emulate  his 
fortitude,  that  neither  threats  nor  suffering  should  compel  him  to  enter  into 
the  service  of  such  a  master.  The  possibility  of  escape  next  occurred  to 
him,  and  though  with  little  hope  of  effecting  it  in  that  way,  Glendinning 
proceeded  to  examine  more  particularly  the  window  of  the  apartment.  The 
apartment  was  situated  in  the  first  storv  of  the  castle ;  and  was  not  so  far 
from  the  rock  on  which  it  was  founded,  but  that  an  active  and  bold  man 
might  with  little  assistance  descend  to  a  shelf  of  rock  which  was  imme- 
diately below  the  window,  and  from  thence  either  leap  or  drop  himself  down 
into  the  lake  which  lay  before  his  eye,  clear  and  blue  in  the  placid  light  of 
a  full  summer's  moon. — **  Were  I  once  placed  on  that  ledge,"  thought  Glen- 
dinning, "  Julian  Avenel  and  Christie  had  seen  the  last  of  me."  The  sixe 
of  the  window  favoured  such  an  attempt,  but  the  stanchions  or  iron  ban 
seemed  to  form  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  ^ 

While  Halbert  Glendinning  gazed  from  the  window  with  that  eagerness 
of  hope  which  was  prompted  by  the  energy  of  his  character  and  his  deter- 
mination not  to  vield  to  circumstances,  his  ear  caught  some  sounds  from 
below,  and  listening  with  more  attention,  he  could. distinguish  the  voice  of 
the  preacher  engaged  in  his  solitary  devotions.  To  open  a  correspondence 
with  him  became  immediately  his  object,  and  failing  to  do  so  by  less  marked 
sounds,  he  at  length  ventured  to  speak,  and  was  answered  from  beneath  — 
"  Is  it  thou,  my  son  1"  The  voice  of  the  prisoner  now  sounded  mo^  dis- 
tinctly than  when  it  was  first  heard,  for  Warden  had  approached  the  small 
aperture,  which,  serving  his  prison  for  a  window,  opened  just  betwixt  the 
wall  and  the  rock,  and  admitted  a  scanty  portion  of  light  through  a  wall 
of  immense  thickness.  This  soupirail  being  placed  exactly  under  Halbert's 
window,  the  continuity  permitted  the  prisoners  to  converse  in  a  low  tone, 
when  Halbert  declared  his  intention  to  escape,  and  the  possibility  he  savr 
of  achieving  his  purpose,  but  for  the  iron  stanchions  of  the  window^ 
**  Prove  thy  strength,  my  son,  in  the  name  of  God  I"  said  the  preacher. 
Halbert  obeyed  him  more  in  despair  than  hope,  but  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment, and  somewhat  to  his  terror,  the  bar  parted  asunder  near  the  bottom, 
and  the  longer  part  being  easily  bent  outwards,  and  not  secured  with  lead 
in  the  upper  socket,  dropt  out  into  Halbert's  hand.    He  immediai  iy  whi^ 
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pered,  but  iis  onergetically  as  a  whisper  coald  be  expressed  —  "  Bj  UeaTea 
the  bar  has  given  way  in  mj  hand  I'' 

'*  Thank  Heaven,  my  son,  instead  of  swearing  by  it,"  answered  Wardoii 
from  his  dungeon. 

With  little  effort  Halbert  Glendinning  forced  himself  through  the  openin|» 
thus  wonderfully  effected,  and  using  his  leathern  sword-belt  as  a  rope  to 
assist  him,  let  himself  safely  drop  on  the  nhelf  of  rock  upon  which  the 
preacher's  window  opened.  But  through  this  no  passage  could  be  effocted» 
Deing  scarce  larger  than  a  loop-hole  for  musketry,  and  apparently  con- 
structed for  that  purpose. 

"  Are  there  no  means  by  which  I  can  assist  your  escape,  my  iather  V 
said  Halbert. 

"  There  are  none,  my  son,"  answered  the  preacher ;  "  bot  if  thoa  will 
ensure  my  safety,  that  may  be  in  thy  power." 

"  I  will  labour  earnestly  for  it,"  said  the  youth. 

'*  Take  then  a  letter  which  I  will  presently  write,  for  I  have  the  means 
uf  light  and  writing  materials  in  my  scrip — Hasten  towards  Edinburgh, 
and  on  the  way  thou  wilt  meet  a  bodj  of  horse  marching  southwards — Oive 
this  to  their  leader,  and  acquaint  him  of  the  state  in  which  thou  hast  left 
me.    It  may  hap  that  thy  doing  so  will  advantage  thyself." 

In  a  minute  or  two  the  light  of  a  taper  gleamed  through  the  shot-hole, 
and  very  shortly  after,  the  preacher,  witn  the  assistance  of  his  staff,  pushed 
a  billet  to  Glendinning  through  the  window. 

"  God  bless  thee,  my  son,"  said  the  old  man,  "  and  complete  the  marvel- 
lous work  which  he  has  begun." 

**  Amen  1"  answered  Halbert,  with  solemnity,  and  proceeded  on  his 
enterprise. 

He  hesitated  a  moment  whether  he  should  attempt  to  descend  to  the  edge 
of  the  water ;  but  the  steepness  of  the  rock,  ana  darkness  of  the  night, 
rendered  the  enterprise  too  dangerous.  He  clasped  his  hands  above  his 
bead  and  boldly  sprung  from  the  precipice,  shooting  himself  forward  into 
the  air  as  far  as  he  could  for  fear  of  sunken  rocks,  and  alighted  on  the 
lake,  head  foremost,  with  such  force  as  sunk  him  for  a  minute  below  the 
surface.  But  strong,  long-breathed,  and  accustomed  to  such  exercise,  Hal- 
bert, even  though  encumbered  with  his  sword,  dived  and  rose  like  a  sea- 
fowl,  and  swam  across  the  lake  in  the  northern  direction.  When  he  landed 
and  looked  back  on  the  castle,  he  could  observe  that  the  alarm  had  been 
given,  for  lights  glanced  from  window  to  window,  and  he  heard  the  draw- 
bridge lowered,  and  the  tread  of  horses'  feet  upon  the  causeway.  But, 
little  alarmed  for  the  consequence  of  a  pursuit  during  the  darkness,  he 
wrung  the  water  from  his  dress,  and,  plunging  into  the  moors,  directed  his 
course  to  the  north-east  by  the  assistance  of  the  polar  star 


CIiE)ittr  tilt  ^mtotii-^iitli. 

Whjt  whmt  an  intrioite  impeach  ia  this  I 

1  think  yoa  all  have  drank  of  Ciroe't  cop. 

If  here  you  housed  him,  here  he  would  have  been ; 

If  Im  were  mad,  he  would  not  plead  so  coldly. 

CoioDT  or  XaaoBS. 

Thb  course  of  our  story,  leaving  for  the  present  Halbert  Glendinning  to 
;tie  guidance  of  his  courage  and  his  fortune,  returns  to  the  Tower  of  Glen- 
liearg,  where  matters  in  the  meanwhile  fell  out,  with  which  it  is  most  fitting 
that  the  reader  should  be  acquainted. 

Vol.  V.  — 12 
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The  meal  was  prepared  at  noontide  with  all  the  care  which  Elspeth  and 
Tibb,  assisted  by  tne  various  accommodations  which  had  been  supplied 
from  the  Monastery,  could  bestow  on  it.  Their  dialogue  ran  on  as  usual  in 
the  intervals  of  their  labour,  partly  as  between  mistress  and  servant,  partly 
as  maintained  by  gossips  of  nearly  equal  quality. 

"  Look  to  the  minced  meat,  Tibb,"  said  Elspeth ;  "  and  turn  the  broach 
even,  thou  good-for-nothing  Simmie,  —  thy  wits  are  harrying  birds'  nests, 
child.  —  Weel,  Tibb,  this  is  a  fasheous  job,  this  Sir  Piercie  lying  leaguer 
with  us  up  here,  and  wha  kens  for  how  lang  ?'' 

*'  A  fasheous  job  indeed,"  answered  her  faithful  attendant,  "  and  little 
ffood  did  the  name  ever  bring  to  fair  Scotland.  Ye  may  have  your  hands 
roller  of  them  than  they  are  yet.  M ony  a  sair  heart  have  the  Piercies  given 
to  Scots  wife  and  bairns  with  their  pricking  on  the  Borders*  There  was 
Hotspur  and  many  more  of  that  bloody  kindred,  have  sate  in  our  skirts 
since  Malcolm's  time,  as  Martin  says  I" 

"  Martin  should  keep  a  well-scrapit  tongue  in  his  head,''  said  Elspeth, 
"  and  not  slander  the  Kin  of  any  body  that  quarters  at  Glendearg ;  forby, 
that  Sir  Piercie  Shaflon  is  much  respect'Cd  with  the  holy  fathers  of  the  com- 
munity, and  they  will  make  up  to  us  ony  fasherie  that  we  may  have  with 
him,  either  by  good  word  or  good  deed,  I'se  warrant  them.  He  is  a  con- 
siderate lord  the  Lord  Abbot. ' 

"  And  weel  he  likes  a  saft  seat  to  his  hinder  end,"  said  Tibb ;  **  I  have 
seen  a  belted  baron  sit  on  a  bare  bench,  and  find  nae  fault.  But  an  ye  are 
pleased,  mistress,  I  am  pleased." 

**  Now,  in  good  time,  here  comes  Mysie  of  the  Mill. — And  where  hae  ye 
been,  lass  for  a's  gane  wrang  without  you  ?"  said  Elspeth. 

"  I  just  gaed  a  blink  up  the  burn,"  said  Mysie,  *'  for  the  young  lady  has 
been  down  on  her  bed,  and  is  no  just  that  weel — So  I  gaed  a  ^liff  up  the  bum." 

'*To  see  the  young  lads  come  hame  frae  the  sport,  I, will  warrant  you," 
said  Elspeth.  "  Ay,  ay,  Tibb,  that's  the  way  the  young  folk  guide  us,  Tib- 
bie—  leave  us  to  do  the  wark,  and  out  to  the  play  themsells." 

*'  Ne'er  a  bit  of  that,  mistress,"  said  the  Maid  of  the  Mill,  stripping  her 
round  pretty  arms,  and  looking  actively  and  good-humouredly  round  for 
some  duty  tnat  she  could  discharge,  '*  but  just  —  I  thought  ye  might  like  to 
ken  if  they  were  coming  back,  just  to  get  the  dinner  forward." 

**  And  saw  ye  ought  of  them  then  V  demanded  Elspeth. 

**  Not  the  least  tokening,"  said  Mysie,  "  though  I  got  to  the  head  of  a 
knowe,  and  though  the  English  knight's  beautiful  white  feather  could  have 
been  seen  over  all  the  bushes  in  the  Shaw." 

"  The  knight's  white  feather  I"  said  Dame  Glendinning ;  **  ye  are  a  silly 
hempie  —  my  Halbert's  high  head  will  be  seen  farther  than  his  feather,  let 
it  be  as  white  as  it  like,  I  trow." 

Mysie  made  no  answer,  but  began  to  knead  dough  for  wastel-cake  with 
all  despatch,  observing  that  Sir  Piercie  had  partaken  of  that  dainty,  and 
commended  it  upon  the  preceding  day.  -  And  presently,  in  order  to  place  on 
the  fire  the  girdle,  or  iron  plate  on  which  these  cates  were  to  be  baked,  she 
displaced  a  stew-pan  in  which  one  of  Tibb's  delicacies  were  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  kitchen  fire.  Tibb  muttered  betwixt  her  teeth  —  "  And  it  is 
tlie  broth  for  my  sick  bairn,  that  maun  make  room  for  the  dainty  Southron's 
wastel-bread.  It  was  a  blithe  time  in  Wight  Wallace's  day,  or  good  Kins 
Robert's,  when  the  pock-puddings  gat  naething  here  but  hard  straiks  ana 
oloody  crowns.    But  we  will  see  how  it  will  a'  end." 

Elspeth  did  not  think  it  proper  to  notice  these  discontented  expressions 
of  Tibbie,  but  they  sunk  into  her  mind ;  for  she  was  apt  to  consider  her  \% 
a  sort  of  authority  in  matters  of  war  and  policy,  with  which  her  former 
experience  as  bower-woman  at  Avenel  Castle  made  her  better  acquainted 
than  were  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  Halidome.  She  only  spoke,  howeTer« 
tc  express  her  surprise  that  the  hunters  did  not  return. 
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*-  An  the  J  c  jme  not  back  the  sooner,"  said  Tibb,  **  thej  will  fare  the  waar, 
for  the  meat  will  be  roaeted  to  a  cinder — and  there  is  poor  ^immie  that  car 
turn  the  spit  nae  langer :  the  bairn  is  melting  like  an  icicle  in  warm  water 
—  Gang  awa,  bairn,  and  take  a  mouthful  of  the  caller  air,  and  I  will  tarn 
the  broach  till  ye  come  back." 

"Rin  up  to  the  bartizan  at  the  tower-head,  callant,"  said  Dame  Qlondia 
ning,  '*  the  air  will  be  callerer  there  than  ony  gate  else,  and  bring  us  word 
if  our  flalbert  and  the  gentleman  are  coming  down  the  glen." 

The  boy  lingered  long  enough  to  allow  his  substit^ite,  Tibb  Taokel, 
heartily  to  tire  of  her  own  generosity,  and  of  his  cricket-stool  by  the  side  ot 
a  huge  fire.    He  at  length  returned  with  the  news  that  he  had  seen  nobody. 

The  matter  was  not  so  remarkable  as  far  as  Ilalbert  Glendinning  was 
concerned,  for,  patient  alike  of  want  and  of  fatigue,  it  was  no  uncommon 
circumstance  for  him  to  remain  in  the  wilds  till  curfew  time.  But  nobody 
had  given  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  credit  for  being  so  keen  a  sportsman,  and  the 
idea  of  an  Englishman  preferring  the  chase  to  his  dinner  was  altogether 
inconsistent  with  their  preconceptions  of  the  national  character.  Amidst 
wondering  and  conjecturing,  the  usual  dinner-hour  passed  long  away ;  and 
the  inmates  of  the  tower,  taking  a  hadty  meal  themselves,  adjourned  their 
more  solemn  preparations  until  the  hunters'  return  at  night,  smoe  it  seemed 
now  certain  that  their  sport  had  either  carried  them  to  a  greater  distance,  or 
engaged  them  for  a  longer  time  than  had  been  expected. 

About  four  hours  after  noon,  arrived,  not  the  expected  sportsmen,  bat  an 
onlooked  for  visitant,  the  Sub-Prior  from  the  Monastery.  The  scene  of  the 
preceding  day  had  dwelt  on  the  mind  of  Father  Eustace,  who  was  of  that 
keen  and  penetrating  cast  of  mind  which  loves  not  to  leave  unascertained 
whatever  of  mysterious  is  subjected  to  its  inouiry.  His  kindness  was 
interested  in  the  family  of  Glendearg,  which  he  bad  now  known  for  a  long 
time ;  and  besides,  the  community  was  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  betwixt  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  and  his  youthful  host,  since  whatever 
might  draw  public  attention  on  the  former,  could  not  fail  to  be  prejudicial 
to  the  Monastery,  which  was  already  threatened  by  the  hand  of  power.  He 
found  the  family  assembled,  all  but  Marv  Avenef,  and  was  informed  that 
Halbert  Glendinning  had  accompanied  the  stranger  on  a  day's  sport.  So 
far  was  well.  They  had  not  returned ;  but  when  did  youth  and  sport  con* 
seive  themselves  bound  by  set  hours  ?  and  the  circumstance  excited  no  alarm 
in  his  mind. 

While  he  was  conversing  with  Edward  Glendinning  touching  his  promss 
in  the  studies  he  had  pointed  out  to  him,  they  were  startled  by  a  shnek  from 
Mary  Avenel's  apartment,  which  drew  the  whole  family  thither  in  headlong 
haste.  They  fuund  her  in  a  swoon  in  the  arms  of  old  Martin,  who  was 
bitterly  accusing  himself  of  having  killed  her ;  so  indeed  it  seemed,  for  her 
pale  features  and  closed  eyes  areued  rather  a  dead  corpse  than  a  living  pep> 
son.  The  whole  family  were  instantly  in  tumult.  Snatching  her  from 
Martin's  arms  with  the  eagerness  of  afi^ctionate  terror,  Edward  bore  her  to 
the  casement,  that  she  mieht  receive  the  influence  of  the  open  air ;  the  Sub- 
Prior,  who,  like  many  of  his  profession,  had  some  knowledge  of  medicine, 
hastened  to  prescribe  the  readiest  remedies  which  occurred  to  him,  and  the 
terrified  females  contended  with,  and  impeded  each  other,  in  their  ri^al 
efforts  to  be  useful. 

**  It  has  been  ane  of  her  weary  ghaists,"  said  Dame  Glendinning, 

"  It's  just  a  trembling  on  her  spirits,  as  her  blessed  mother  used  to  haye," 
laid  Tibb. 

*'  It's  some  ill  news  has  come  ower  her,"  said  the  miller's  maiden ;  while 
burnt  feathers,  cold  water,  and  all  the  usual  means  of  restoring  suspended 
animation,  were  employed  alternately,  and  with  little  effect. 

At  length  a  new  assistant,  who  had  joined  the  group  unobserved,  tendered 
his  aid  in  the  following  terms : —  **  How  is  this,  my  most  fair  ^isc^p^on  ? 
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What  cause  hath  moved  the  ruby  current  of  life  to  rush  hack  to  the  citadel 
of  the  heart,  leaving  pale  those  features  in  which  it  should  have  delighted 
to  meander  for  ever  ? — Let  me  approach  her/'  he  said,  "  with  this  sovereign 
eKsence,  distilled  by  the  fair  hands  of  the  divine  Urania,  and  powerful  to 
recall  fugitive  life,  even  if  it  were  trembling  on  the  verge  of  departure." 

Thus  speaking,  Sir  Piercie  Shailon  knelt  down,  and  most  gracefully  pre- 
sented to  the  nostrils  of  Mary  Avenel  a  silver  pouncet-box,  exquisitely 
chased,  containing  a  sponge  dipt  in  the  essence  which  he  recommmended  so 
highly.  Yes,  gentle  reader,  it  was  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  himself  who  thus 
unexpectedly  proffered  his  ^ood  offices  1  his  cheeks,  indeed,  very  pale,  and 
some  part  of  his  dress  stained  with  blood,  but  not  otherwise  appearing 
different  from  what  he  was  on  the  preceding  evening.  But  no  sooner  had 
Mary  Avenel  opened  her  eyes,  and  fixed  them  on  the  figure  of  the  officious 
courtier,  than  she  screamed  faintly,  and  exclaimed,  —  ^*  Secure  the  mur- 
derer !" 

Those  present  stood  aghast  with  astonishment,  and  none  more  so  than  the 
Euphuist,  who  found  himself  so  suddenly  and  so  strangely  accused  by  the 
patient  whom  he  was  endeavouring  to  succour,  and  who  repelled  his 
attempts  to  yield  her  assistance  with  all  the  energy  of  abhorrence. 

"  Take  him  away !"  she  exclaimed—"  take  away  the  murderer  I" 

"  Now,  by  my  knighthood,"  answered  Sir  Piercie,  "  your  lovely  faculties 
either  of  mmd  or  body  are,  O  my  most  fair  Discretion,  obnubilated  by  some 
strange  hallucination.  For  either  your  eyes  do  not  discern  that  it  is  Piercie 
Shafton,  your  most  devoted  Affability,  woo  now  stands  before  you,  or  else, 
your  eyes  discerning  truly,  your  mind  hath  most  erroneously  concluded 
that  he  hath  been  guilty  of  some  delict  or  violence  to  which  his  hand  is  a 
stranger.  No  murder,  O  most  scornful  Discretion,  bath  been  this  day  done, 
saving  but  that  which  your  angry  glances  are  now  performing  on  your  most 
devoted  captive." 

He  was  nere  interrupted  by  the  Sub-Prior,  who  had,  in  the  meantime, 
been  speaking  with  Martin  apart,  and  had  received  from  him  an  account  of 
the  circumstances,  which,  suddenly  communicated  to  Mary  Avenel,  had 
thrown  her  into  this  state.  "  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  in  a  very 
solemn  tone,  yet  with  some  hesitation,  "  circumstances  have  been  commu- 
nicated to  us  of  a  nature  so  extraordinary,  that,  reluctant  as  I  am  to  exer- 
cise such  authority  over  a  guest  of  our  venerable  community,  I  am  constrained 
to  request  from  you  an  explanation  of  them.  You  left  this  tower  early  in 
the  morning,  accompanied  by  a  youth,  Halbert  Glendinning,  the  eldest  son 
of  this  good  dame,  and  you  return  hither  without  him.  Where,  and  at 
what  hour,  did  you  part  company  from  him  ?" 

The  English  knight  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  replied, — **  I  marvd 
that  your  reverence  employs  so  grave  a  tone  to  enforce  so  light  a  jquestion. 
I  parted  with  the  villagio  whom  you  call  Halbert  Glendinning  some  hour  or 
twain  after  sunrise." 

*'  And  at  what  place,  I  pray  you  ?"  said  the  monk. 

"  In  a  deep  ravine,  where  a  u>untain  rises  at  the  base  of  a  huge  rock ;  an 
earth-born  Titan,  which  heaveth  up  its  gray  head,  even  as—" 

"  Spare  us  farther  descri{)tion,"  said  the  Sub-Prior ;  **  we  know  the  spot. 
But  that  youth  hath  not  since  been  heard  of,  and  it  will  fall  on  you  to 
account  for  him." 

"My  bairn!  my  bairn  I"  exclaimed  Dame  Glendinning.  "Yes,  holy 
father,  make  the  villain  account  for  my  bairn  I" 

"  I  swear,  good  woman,  by  bread  and  by  water,  which  are  the  props  of 
our  life " 

"  Swear  by  wine  and  wastel-bread,  for  these  are  the  props  of  thy  life, 
thou  greedy  Southron  I"  said  Dame  Glendinning ;  —  "a  base  belly-god,  to 
oome  here  to  eat  the  best,  and  practise  on  our  lives  that  giv9  it  U 
Uim !" 
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"  I  toll  thee,  woman/'  said  Sir  Piercie  ShaftoD,  "  I  did  bai  go  with  thf 
•on  to  the  hunting." 

*'  A  black  hunting  it  has  been  to  htm,  poor  bairn/'  replied  Tibb ;  *  and 
sae  I  said  it  wad  prove  since  I  first  saw  tne  false  Southron  snoat  of  thee. 
Little  good  comes  of  a  Piercie's  hunting,  from  Chevy  Chase  till  now." 

**  Be  silent,  woman,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  *'  and  nul  not  upon  the  Englisb 
knight ;  we  do  not  yet  know  of  any  thing  beyond  suspicion. 

"  We  will  have  his  heart's  blood  1"  said  Dame  Glendinning ;  and,  seconded 
hv  the  faithful  Tibbie,  she  made  such  a  sudden  onslaught  on  the  nnlucky 
Eiuphuist,  as  must  have  terminated  in  something  serious,  had  not  the  monky 
uded  by  Mysie  Happer,  interposed  to  protect  him  from  their  fury.  Edward 
had  left  the  apartment  the  instant  the  disturbance  broke  out,  and  now 
entered,  sword  in  hand,  followed  by  Martin  and  Jasper,  the  one  having  a 
hunting  spear  in  his  hand,  the  other  a  cross-bow. 

**  Keep  the  door,"  he  said  to  his  two  attendanto ;  "  shoot  him  or  stab  him 
without  mercy,  should  he  attempt  to  break  forth ;  if  he  offers  an  escape,  by 
Heaven  he  shall  die  V 

**  How  now,  Edward,"  said  the  Sub-Prior ;  **  how  is  this  that  you  so  far 
forget  yourself  7  meditating  violence  to  a  guest,  and  in  my  presence,  who 
represent  your  liege  lord  ?" 

Edward  stopped  forward  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  "  Pardon 
me,  reverend  lather,"  he  said,  "  but  in  this  matter  the  voice  of  nature  speaks 
louder  and  stronger  than  yours.  I  turn  my  sword's  point  against  this  proud 
man,  and  I  demand  of  him  the  blood  of  my  brother — ^the  blood  of  my  father's 
son  —  of  the  heir  of  our  name  I  If  he  denies  to  give  me  a  true  account  of 
him,  he  shall  not  deny  me  vengeance." 

Embarrassed  as  he  was.  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  showed  no  personal  fear. 
*'Pat  up  thy  sword,"  he  said,  "young  man;  not  in  the  same  day  does 
Piercie  Shaflon  contend  with  two  pea^santo." 

'*  Hear  him !  he  confesses  the  deed,  holy  father,"  said  Edward. 

"  Be  patient,  my  son,"  said  the  Sub-Frior,  endeavouring  to  soothe  the 
feelings  which  he  could  not  otherwise  control,  "be  patient  —  thou  wilt 
sittain  the  ends  of  jastice  better  through  my  means  tnan  thine  own  vio- 
lence— And  you,  women,  be  silent — Tibb,  remove  your  mistress  and  Mary 
Avenel." 

While  Tibb,  with  the  assistance  of  the  other  females  of  the  household, 
oore  the  poor  mother  and  Mary  Avenel  into  separate  apartments,  and  while 
Bdward,  still  keeping  his  sword  in  his  hand,  hastily  traversed  the  room,  y 
if  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  Sir  Piercie  Shafton's  escape,  the  Sub-Prior 
insisted  upon  knowing  from  the  perplexed  knight  the  particulars  which  he 
knew  respecting  Halbert  Glendmnmg.  His  situation  became  extremely 
embarrassing,  for  what  he  mi^ht  with  safety  have  told  of  the  issue  of  their 
combat  was  so  revolting  to  his  pride,  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
enter  into  the  detail ;  and  of  Halbert's  actual  fate  he  knew,  as  the  reader 
is  well  aware,  absolutely  nothing. 

The  father  in  the  meanwhile  pressed  him  with  remonstrances,  and  prayed 
bim  to  observe,  he  would  greatly  prejudice  himself  by  declining  to  give  a 
Aill  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  day.  "  You  cannot  deny,"  he  said, 
'*  that  yesterday  you  seemed  to  take  the  most  violent  offence  at  this  unfor* 
tunate  youth ;  and  that  you  suppressed  your  resentment  so  suddenly  as  to 
impress  us  all  with  surprise.  Last  night  you  proposed  to  him  this  day's 
hunting  party,  and  you  set  out  together  by  break  of  day.  You  parted,  you 
said,  at  the  fountain  near  the  rock,  about  an  hour  or  twam  after  sunrise, 
and  it  app^'ars  that  before  you  parted  you  had  been  at  strife  together." 

"  I  said  not  so,"  replied  the  knight.  "  Here  is,  a  coil  indeed  about  the 
absence  of  a  rustical  bondsman,  who,  I  dare  say,  hath  gone  off  (if  he  be 
gone)  to  join  the  next  rascally  band  of  freebooters  I  Ye  ask  mo,  a  knight 
pf  the  Ptercie's  lineage,  to  account  for  such  an  insignificant  fugitive,  and  1 
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a.jflwei , — lefc  me  know  the  price  of  his  head,  and  I  will  pay  it  to  your  ecu 
vent  tr  jasurer." 

**  Yoa  admit,  then,  that  you  have  slain  my  brother  V*  said  Edward,  inter- 
fering once  more ;  "  I  will  presently  show  you  at  what  price  we  Scots  rate 
the  lives  of  oar  friends/' 

"Peace,  Edward,  peace  —  I  entreat  —  I  command  thee,"  said  the  Sub- 
Prior.  *'  And  you.  Sir  Knight,  think  better  of  us  than  to  suppose  you  mar 
spend  Scottish  blood,  and  reckon  for  it  as  for  wine  spilt  in  a  drunken  revel. 
This  youth  was  no  bondsman  —  thou  well  knowest,  that  in  thine  own  land 
thou  hadst  not  dared  to  lift  thy  sword  against  the  meanest  subject  of  Eng- 
land, but  her  laws  would  have  called  thee  to  answer  for  the  deed.  Do  not 
hope  it  will  be  otherwise  here,  for  you  will  but  deceive  yourself." 

*'  You  drive  me  beyond  my  patience,"  said  the  Euphuist,  '*  even  as  the 
over-driven  ox  is  urged  into  madness!  —  What  can  i  tell  you  of  a  young 
fellow^whom  I  have  not  seen  since  the  second  hour  afber  sunrise  7" 

"  But  can  you  explain  in  what  circumstances  you  parted  with  him  ?"  said 
the  monk. 

"What  are  the  circumstan^^es,  in  the  devil's  name,  which  you  desire 
should  be  explained?  —  for  although  I  protest  a^inst  this  constraint  at 
alike  unworthy  and  inhospitable,  yet  would  I  willingly  end  this  fray,  pro* 
vided  that  by  words  it  may  be  ended,"  said  the  knight. 

"If  these  end  it  not,"  said  Edward,  "blows  shall,  and  that  full 
speedily." 

"  Peace,  impatient  boy  I"  said  the  Sub-Prior ;  "  and  do  you.  Sir  Piercie 
Shafton,  acquaint  me  wdy  the  ground  is  bloody  bv  the  verge  of  the  foun> 
tain  in  Corri-nan-shian,  where,  as  you  say  yourself,  you  parted  from  Hal- 
bert  Glendinning  ?" 

Resolute  not  to  avow  his  defeat  if  possibly  he  could  avoid  it,  the  knight 
answered  in  a  haughty  tone,  that  he  supposed  it  was  no  unusual  thing  to 
find  the  turf  bloody  where  hunters  had  slain  a  dc^er. 

"  And  did  you  bury  your  came  as  well  as  kill  it  ?"  said  the  monk.  "  We 
must  know  from  you  who  is  the  tenant  of  that  grave,  that  newly-made 
grave,  beside  the  very  fountain  whose  margin  is  so  deeply  crimsoned  with 
blood  ?  —  thou  seest  thou  canst  not  evade  me  ;  therefore  be  ingenuous,  and 
tell  us  the  fate  of  this  unhappy  youth,  whose  body  is  doubtless  lying  under 
that  bloody  turf." 

"  If  it  be,"  said  Sir  Piercie,  "  they  must  have  buried  him  alive  ;  for  I 
swear  to  thee,  reverend  father,  that  this  rustic  juvenal  parted  from  me  in 
perfect  health.  Let  the  grave  be  searched,  and  if  his  body  be  found,  then 
deal  with  me  as  ye  list." 

"  It  is  not  my  sphere  to  determine  thy  fate.  Sir  Knight,  but  that  of  the 
Lord  Abbot,  and  the  right  reverend  Chapter.  It  is  but  my  duty  to  collect 
such  information  as  may  best  possess  their  wisdom  with  the  matters  which 
have  chanced." 

"  Might  I  presume  so  far,  reverend  father,"  said  the  knight,  "  I  should 
wish  to  know  the  author  and  evidence  of  all  these  suspicions,  so  unfoundedly 
urged  against  me  ?" 

"  It  is  soon  told,"  said  the  Sub-Prior ;  "  nor  do  I  vnsh  to  disguise  it,  if  it 
oan  avail  you  in  your  defence.  This  maiden,  Mary  Avend,  apprehending 
that  you  nourished  malice  against  her  foster-brother  under  a  friendly  brow, 
did  advisedly  send  up  the  old  man,  Martin  Tacket,  to  follow  your  footsteps 
and  to  prevent  mischief.  But  it  seems  that  your  evil  passions  had  outrun 
precaution :  for  when  he  came  to  the  spot,  guided  by  your  footeteps  upon 
the  dew,  he  found  but  the  bloody  turf  and  the  new  covered  gi  avc  *  ai.d 
after  long  and  vain  search  through  the  wilds  after  Halbert  and  yourself, 
he  brought  back  the  sorrowful  news  to  her  who  had  sent  him." 

^*Saw  he  not  my  doublet,  I  pray  you?"  said  Sir  Piercie;  "for  Mhei  1 
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eame  ia  myself,  I  found  that  I  was  wrapped  in  mj  cloak,  but  withoat  mj 
ander  garment  as  your  reverence  may  obsenre." 

So  saying,  he  opened  his  cloak,  forgetting,  with  his  cbaracteristical  in' 
consistency,  that  he  showed  his  shirt  stained  with  blood. 

*'  How  1  cruel  man,"  said  the  monk,  when  he  observed  this  confirmatioii 
of  bis  suspicions ;  "  wilt  thou  deny  tbeguilt,  even  while  thon  bearest  on 
thy  person  thcf  blood  thon  hast  shed  ? — mlt  thou  longer  deny  that  thy  rash 
hand  has  robbed  a  mother  of  a  son,  our  community  of  a  vassal,  the  Queen 
of  Scotland  of  a  liege  subject?  and  what  canst  thon  expect,  but  that,  at 
the  least,  we  deliver  thee  up  to  England,  as  undeserving  our  farther  pro- 
tection?" 

''By  the  Saints  1"  said  the  knight,  now  driven  to  extremity,  "if  this 
blood  be  the  witness  against  me,  it  is  bat  rebel  blood,  since  this  morning  at 
•anrise  it  flowed  within  my  own  veins." 

**  How  were  that  possible,  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,"  said  the  monk,  "  since  I 
see  no  wound  from  whence  it  can  have  flowed  ?" 

"  That,"  said  the  knight,  "  is  the  most  mysterious  part  of  the  transaction 
—See  here  1" 

So  saying,  he  undid  his  shirt  collar,  and,  opening  his  bosom,  showed  the 
Bpot  through  which  Halbert's  sword  had  passed,  but  already  cicatrised,  and 
bearing  the  appearance  of  a  wound  lately  healed. 

"  This  exhausts  my  patience.  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  and  is 
adding  insult  to  violence  and  injlirr.  1%  you  hold  me  for  a  child  or  an 
idiot,  that  you  pretend  to  make  me  oelieve  that  the  fVesh  blood  with  which 
your  shirt  is  stained,  flowed  from  a  wound  which  has  been  healed  for  weeks 
or  months  ?  Unhappy  mocker,  thinkest  thon  thus  to  blind  us  ?  Too  well 
do  we  know  that  it  is  the  blood  of  your  victim,  wrestling  with  you  in  the 
^fcsperate  and  mortal  struggle,  which  has  thus  dyed  your  apparel." 

The  knight,  after  a  moment's  recollection,  said  in  reply,  '*  I  will  be  open 
with  you,  my  father — bid  these  men  stand  out  of  ear-shot,  and  I  will  tell 
you  all  I  know  of  this  mysterious  business ;  and  muse  not,  good  father, 
though  it  may  pass  thy  wit  to  expound  it,  for  I  avouch  to  you  it  is  too  dark 
for  mine  own." 

The  monk  commanded  Edward  and  the  two  men  to  withdraw,  assuring 
the  former  that  his  conference  with  the  prisoner  should  be  brief,  and  givtnc 
him  permission  to  keep  watch  at  the  door  of  the  apartment ;  without  which 
allowance  he  might,  perhaps,  have  had  some  difficultv  in  procuring  his 
absence.  Edwai4  had  no  sooner  left  the  chamber,  than  he  despatched 
messengers  to  one  or  two  families  of  the  Halidome,  with  whose  sons  his 
brother  and  he  sometimes  associated,  to  tell  them  that  Halbert  Glendinning 
had  been  murdered  by  an  Englishman,  and  to  require  them  to  repair  to  the 
Tower  of  Glendearg  without  delay.  The  duty  of  revenge  in  such  cases 
was  held  so  sacred,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  they  would  instantly 
come  with  such  assistance  as  would  ensure  the  detention  of  the  prisoner. 
He  then  locked  the  doors  of  the  tower,  both  inner  and  outer,  and  also  the 
gate  of  the  court-yard.  Having  taken  these  precautions,  he  made  a  hasty 
visit  to  the  females  of  the  family,  exhausting  himself  in  eiforts  to  console 
them,  and  in  protestations  that  he  would  have  vengeance  for  his  murdered 
••rather. 
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Now,  bf  Our  Lady.  Sheriff,  *tis  hard  rackooiiif  , 

That  i\  with  every  odds  of  birth  and  barooy  • 

Shoald  bo  detaio'd  here  fiir  the  casoal  death 

Of  a  wild  forester,  whone  otraost  havinf 

b  bat  the  braxen  buckle  of  the  belt 

la  which  he  sticks  his  hedg»>kiufe. 

Old  Flat. 

Whils  Edward  was  making  preparations  for  secaring  and  punishing  the 
■opposed  murderer  of  his  brother,  with  an  intense  thirst  for  veneeance^ 
which  had  not  hitherto  shown  itself  as  part  of  his  character,  Sir  Piercie 
Shafton  made  such  communications  as  it  pleased  him  to  the  Sub-Prior, 
who  listened  with  great  attention,  though  the  knight's  narrative  was  nons 
of  the  clearest,  especially  as  his  self-conceit  led  bim  to  conceal  or  abridge 
the  details  which  were  necessary  to  render  it  intelligible. 

"  You  are  to  know,"  he  said,  "  reverend  father,  that  this  rustical  juvenal 
having  chosen  to  offer  me,  in  the  presence  of  your  venerable  Superior, 
yourself,  and  other  excellent  and  worthy  persons,  besides  the  damsel,  Mary 
Avenel,  whom  I  term  my  Discretion  in^^U  honour  and  kindness,  a  gross 
insult,  rendered  yet  more  intolerable  by  the  time  and  place,  my  just  re- 
sentment did  so  gain  the  mastery  over  my  discretion,  that  I  resolved  to 
allow  him  the  privileges  of  an  equal,  and  to  indul^  him  with  the  combat." 

*'  But,  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  **  you  still  leave  two  matters  very 
obscure.  First,  whv  the  token  he  presented  to  you  gave  you  so  muA 
offence,  as  I  with  others  witnessed ;  and  then  again,  how  the  youth,  whom 
you  then  met  for  the  first,  or,  at  least,  the  second  time,  knew  so  much  of 
your  history  as  enabled  him  so  greatly  to  move  you." 

The  knight  coloured  very  deeplv. 

**  For  your  first  query,"  he  said,  "  most  reverend  father,  we  will,  if  you 
please,  pretermit  it  as  nothing  essential  to  the  matter  in  hand ;  and  for  the 
second — ^I  protest  to  you  that  I  know  as  little  of  his  means  of  knowledge  as 
you  do,  and  that  I  am  well-nish  persuaded  he  deals  with  Sathanas,  of 
which  more  anon. — ^Well,  sir — In  tne  evening,  I  failed  not  to  veil  my  pur- 
pose with  a  pleasant  brow,  as  is  the  custom  amongst  us  martialists,  who 
never  display  the  bloody  colours  of  defiance  in  our  countenance  until  our 
hand  is  armed  to  fight  under  them.  I  amused  the  fair  Discretion  with 
some  canzonettes,  and  other  toys,  which  could  not  but  be  ravishing  to  her 
inexperienced  ears.  I  arose  in  the  morning,  and  met  my  antagonist,  who, 
to  say  truth,  for  an  inexperienced  villagio,  comported  himself  as.  stoutly  as 
I  could  have  desired. — So,  coming  to  the  encounter,  reverend  sir,  I  did  try 
his  mettle  with  some  half-a-dosen  of  downright  passes,  with  any  one  of 
which  I  could  have  been  through  his  body,  onfy  that  I  was  loth  to  take  so 
fatal  an  advantage,  but  rather,  mixing  mercy  with  my  just  indignation, 
studied  to  inflict  upon  him  some  flesh-wound  of  no  very  fatal  quality.  But^ 
sir,  in  the  midst  of  my  clemency,  he,  being  instigated,  I  think,  by  tne  devil, 
did  follow  up  his  first  offence  with  some  insult  of  the  same  nature.  Where- 
upon, being  eager  to  punish  him,  I  made  an  estramazone,  and  my  fool 
slipping  at  the  same  time, — ^not  from  anj  fault  of  fence  on  my  part,  or  any 
advantage  of  skill  on  his,  but  the  devil  having,  as  I  said,  taken  up  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  the  grass  being  slippery,— ere  1 1  ^covered  my  position 
1  encountered  his  swora,  which  he  had  advanced,  with  my  undefended 
person,  so  that,  as  I  think,  I  was  in  some  sort  run  through  tl\e  body.  My 
luvenal,  being  beyond  measure  appalled  at  his  own  unexpected  an«i  un- 
merited success  in  this  strange  encounter,  takes  the  flight  and  leaves  mo 
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^tbere,  and  I  fall  into  a  dead  swoon  for  the  lack  of  the  blood  I  had  lost  at 
foolishly  —  and  when  I  awake,  as  from  a  sound  sleep,  I  find  m jself  lying 
an  it  like  you,  wrapt  up  in  my  cloak  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  birch-treet 
which  stand  together  in  a  clump  near  to  this  place.  I  feel  my  limbs,  ano 
experience  little  pain,  but  much  weakness — ^I  put  my  hand  to  the  wound— 
it  was  whole  and  skinned  oyer  as  you  now  see  it —  I  rise  and  come  hither; 
and  in  these  words  yon  have  my  whole  day's  story." 

"  I  can  only  reply  to  so  stranee  a  tale/'  answered  the  monk,  '*  that  it  is 
scarce  possible  that  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  can  expect  me  to  credit  it.  Here  ii 
a  quarrel,  the  cause  of  which  you  conceal,— a  wound  receiyed  in  the  morn- 
ing, of  which  there  is  no  recent  appearance  at  sunset,  —  a  graye  filled  up, 
in  which  no  body  is  deposited — the  yanquished  found  aliye  and  well— the 
yictor  departed  no  man  knows  whither.  These  things.  Sir  Knight,  hang 
not  80  well  together,  that  I  should  receiye  them  as  gospeL" 

"Reyerend  father,"  answered  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  *'I"pray  jou  in  the 
first  place  to  obserye,  that  if  I  offer  peaceful  and  ciyil  justification  of  thai 
whicn  I  haye  already  ayerred  to  be  true,  I  do  so  only  in  deyout  deference  to 
your  dress  and  to  your  order,  protesting,  that  to  any  other  opposite,  saying 
a  man  of  religion,  a  lady  or  my  liege  prince,  I  would  not  deign  to  support 
that  which  I  had  once  attested,  otherwise  than  with  the  point  of  my  good 
sword.  And  so  much  being  premised,  I  haye  to  add,  that  J  can  but  gage 
my  honour  as  a  gentleman,  and  my  ffuth  as  a  Catholic  Christian,  that  the 
thmgs  which  I  haye  described  to  you  haye  happened  to  me  as  I  haye  de- 
scril^d  them,  and  not  otherwise.' 

"It  is  a  deep  assertion.  Sir  Knight,"  answered  the  Sub-Prior;  ''yet, 
bethink  you,  it  is  only  an  assertion,  and  that  no  reason  can  be  alleged  why 
things  should  be  belieyed  which  are  so  contrary  to  reason.  Let  me  pray 
jon  to  say  whether  the  graye,  which  has  been  seen  at  your  place  of  combat, 
was  open  or  closed  when  your  encounter  took  place  ?" 

"  Reyerend  father,"  said  the  knight,  "  I  will  yeil  from  you  nothing,  but 
show  you  each  secret  of  my  bosom ;  eyen  as  the  pure  fountain  reyealeth 
the  smallest  pebble  which  graces  the  sand  at  the  bottom  of  its  crystal 
mirror,  and  as " 

*'  Speak  in  plain  terms,  for  the  loye  of  heayen  1"  said  the  monk ;  '*  these 
holiday  phrases  belong  not  to  solemn  aflfairs — ^Was  the  graye  open  when 
ihe  conflict  began  ?" 

"It  was,''  answered  the  knight,  "I  acknowledge  it;  eyen  as  he  thai 
acknowledgeth " 

"  Nay,  I  pray  you,  fair  son,  forbear  these  similitudes,  and  obserye  me. 
On  yesterday  at  eyen  no  graye  was  found  in  that  place,  for  old  Martin 
chanced,  contrary  to  his  wont,  to  go  thither  in  quest  of  a  strayed  sheep.  At 
break  of  day,  by  your  own  confession,  a  graye  was  opened  in  that  spot,  and 
there  a  combat  was  fought  —  only  one  of  the  combatants  appears,  and  he  is 
covered  witl«  blood,  and  to  all  appearance  woundless." — Here  the  knight^ 
made  a  gesture  of  impatience. — "  Nay,  fair  son,  hear  me  but  one  moment— 
the  graye  is  closed  and  covered  by  the  sod — what  can  we  belieye,  but  that  it 
conceals  the  bloody  corpse  of  the  fallen  duellist?" 

"  By  Heayen,  it  cannot  I"  said  the  knight,  **  unless  the  juvenal  hath  slain 
himself  and  buried  himself,  in  order  to  place  me  in  the  predicament  of  his 
murderer." 

"  The  graye  shall  doubtless  be  explored,  and  that  by  to-morrow's  dawn," 
said  the  monk ;  "  I  will  see  it  done  with  mine  own  eyes." 

"  But,"  said  the  prisoner,  "  I  protest  against  all  evidence  which  may  arise 
"Tom  its  contents,  and  do  insist  beforehand,  that  whatever  may  be  found  in 
that  grave  shall  not  prejudice  me  in  my  defence.  I  have  been  so  haunted 
by  diabolical  deceptions  in  this  matter,  that  what  do  I  know  but  that  the 
devil  may  assume  the  form  of  this  rustical  juvenal,  in  order  to  procure  me 
farther  vexation  ?  —  I  protest  to  you,  holy  father,  it  is  my  very  thought  that 

q2 
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Ihere  U  wit;horaft  in  all  that  hath  bofallen  m«.  Sinee  I  eaterei  iaio  thii 
ttorthern  land,  in  which  men  saj  that  sorceries  do  abound,  I,  who  am  beii 
in  awe  and  regard  eyen  bj  the  prime  gallants  in  the  court  of  Feliciana,  have 
been  here  bearded  and  taunted  oy  a  clod-treading  clown.  I,  whom  Yincentio 
Sayiola  termed  his  nimblest  and  most  ftgile  disciple,  was,  to  speak  briefly, 
foiled  by  a  cow-boy,  who  knew  no  more  of  fence  than  is  used  at  every  coun- 
try wake.  I  am  run,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  through  the  body,  with  a  very 
sufficient  stoccata,  and  faint  on  the  spot ;  and  jet,  when  I  recover,  I  find 
myself  without  either  wem  or  wound,  and,  lacking  nothing  of  my  apparel. 
Having  my  murrey-coloured  donbleli  slashed  with  satin, which  I  will  pray  may . 
be  inquired  after,  lest  the  devil,  who  transported  me,  should  have  dropped 
it  in  his  passage  among  some  of  the  trees  or  bushes~-it  being  a  choice  and 
Most  fanciful  piece  of  raiment,  which  I  wore  for  the  first  time  at  the  Queen's 
pageant  in  Southwark." 

**  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  monk,  "  jou  do  again  go  astray  from  this  matter. 
I  inquire  of  you  respecting  that  which  concerns  the  life  of  another  man,  and 
it  may  be,  touches  your  own  also,  and  you  answer  me  with  the  tale  of  an 
old  doublet  1'' 

"Old  1"  exclaimed  the  knight;  "now,  by  the  ^ods  and  saint«,  if  there  be 
a  gallant  at  the  British  Court  more  fancifully  considerate,  and  more  consider- 
ately fanciful,  but  quaintly  curious,  and  more  curiously  quaint,  in  frequent 
'sfaauges  of  all  rich  articles  of  vesture,  becoming  one  who  may  be  accounted 
point-de-vice  a  courtier,  I  will  give  you  leave  to  term  me  a  slave  and  a 
liar." 

The  monk  thought,  but  did  not  say,  that  he  had  already  acquired  right 
to  doubt  the  veracity  of  the  Eupfanist,  considering  the  marvellous  tale  which 
he  had  told.  Yet  his  own  strange  adventure,  and  that  of  Father  Philip, 
rushed  on  his  mind,  and  forbade  nis  coming  to  any  conclusion.  He  con- 
tented  himself,  therefore,  with  observing,  that  these  were  certainly  strange 
incidents,  and  requested  to  know  if  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  had  any  other  reason 
for  suspecting  himself  to  be  in  a  manner  so  particularly  selected  for  the  sport 
of  sorcery  and  witchcraft. 

"  Sir  Sub-Prior,"  said  the  Euphuist,  "  the  most  extraordinary  circum- 
stance remains  behind,  which  alone,  had  I  neither  been  bearded  in  dispute, 
nor  foiled  in  combat,  nor  wounded  and  cured  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours, 
would  nevertheless  of  itself,  and  without  any  other  corroborative,  have  com- 
pelled me  to  believe  myself  the  subject  of  some  malevolent  fascination. 
Reverend  sir,  it  is  not  to  your  ears  that  men  should  tell  tales  of  love  and 
gallantry,  nor  is  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  one  who,  to  any  ears  whatsoever,  is  wont 
to  boast  of  his  fair  acceptance  with  the  choice  and  prime  beauties  of  the 
court;  insomuch  that  a  lady,  none  of  the  least  resplendent  constellations 
which  revolve  in  that  hemisphere  of  honour,  pleasure,  and  beauty,  but  whose 
name  I  here  pretermit,  was  wont  to  call  me  her  Taciturnity.  Nevertheless 
9  truth  must  be  spoken ;  and  I  cannot  but  allow,  as  the  general  report  of  the 
court,  allowed  m  camps,  and  echoed  back  by  city  and  country,  that  in  the 
alacrity  of  the  accost,  the  tender  delicacy  of  the  regard,  the  facetiousness  of 
the  address,  the  adopting  and  pursuing  of  the  fancy,  the  solemn  close  and 
the  graceful  fall-off,  Piercie  Shafbon  was  accounted  the  only  gallant  of  the 
time,  and  so  well  accepted  among  the  choicer  beauties  of  the  age,  that  no 
silk-hosed  reveller  of  the  presence-chamber,  or  plumed  j ouster  of  the  tilt^ 
yard,  approached  him  by  a  bow's  length  in  the  ladies'  regard,  being  the 
mark  at  which  every  well-born  and  generous  juvenal  aimeth  his  shaft. 
Nevertheless,  reverend  sir,  having  found  in  this  rude  place  something  which 
by  blood  and  birth  might  be  termed  a  lady,  and  being  desirous  to  keep  my 
gallant  humour  in  exercise,  as  well  as  to  show  my  sworn  devotion  to  the  sex  in 
general,  I  did  shoot  off  some  arrows  of  compliment  at  this  Mary  Avenel.  term- 
ing her  my  Discretion,  with  other  quaint  and  well-imagined  courtesios,  r;%lhei 
bestowed  «ut  of  my  bounty  than  warranted  by  her  merit,  or  per  ihancc  like 
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■bIg  HLk,  boyish  fowler,  who,  rather  than  not  exerdM  hia  biid-fieee,  will 
•Ljoi  at  orow8  or  magpies  for  lack  of  better  game         " 

*'Mary  ATenel  is  much  obliged  bj  your  notice/'  answered  the  nMnhj 
"  but  to  what  does  all  this  detail  of  past  and  present  gallantry  condnet  us  t** 

**  Marry,  to  this  conclusion,"  aoswered  the  knight ;  *'  that  either  this  bit 
DiseretioD,  or  I  myself,  am  little  less  than  bewitched;  for,  instead  of 
receiving  my  acoost  with  a  gratifying  bow,  answering  my  regard  with  a 
suppressed  smile,  accompanymg  my  nUUnff  off  or  departure  with  a  slisht 
sigh — ^honours  with  whicn  I  protest  to  you  Uie  noblest  dancers  and  proudest 
bMuties  in  Feliciana  have  graced  my  poor  serrices— she  hath  paid  me  as 
libUe  and  as  cold  reeard  as  if  I  had  been  some  hob-nailed  clown  of  these 
Ideak  mountains !  ^ay,  this  very  day,  while  I  was  in  the  act  of  kneeling 
at  her  feet  to  render  her  the  succours  of  this  pungent  quintessence,  of  pnrsat 
spirit  distilled  by  the  bedrest  hands  of  the  court  of  Feliciana,  she  poshed  me 
from  her  with  looks  which  sayoured  of  repugnance,  and,  as  I  think,  thrust 
at  me  with  her  foot  as  if  to  spurn  me  from  her  presence.  These  thincs» 
reverend  father,  are  strange,  portentaus,  unnatural,  and  befall  not  in  Uie 
earrent  of  mortel  affairs,  but  are  symptomatic  of  sorcery  and  fascination. 
So  that,  having  given  to  your  reverence  a  perfect,  simple,  and  plain  accMint 
of  all  that  I  know  concerning  this  matter,  I  leave  it  to  your  wisdom  to  solve 
what  may  be  found  soluble  in  the  same,  it  beinj^  my  purpose  to-morkow, 
with  the  peep  of  dawn,  to  set  forward  towards  Edmburgh.'' 

"  I  grieve  to  be  an  interruption  to  your  designs.  Sir  Knight,"  said  the 
monk,  "  but  that  purpose  of  thine  may  hardly  be  fulfilled." 

"How,  reverend  father!"  said  the  knight,  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  Mir- 
prise ;  '^  if  what  you  say  respects  my  departure,  understand  that  it  muH  be, 
for  I  have  so  resolved  it." 

"  Sir  Knigfay  reiterated  the  Sub-Prior,  '*  I  must  once  more  repeat*  this 
cannot  be,  until  the  Abbot's  pleasure  be  known  in  the  matter." 

*'  Reverend  sir,"  said  the  knight,  drawiac  himself  up  with  great  dignifcr, 
"  [  desire  my  hearty  and  thankful  commendations  to  the  Abbot ;  but  in  this 
matter  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  reverend  pleasure,  designing  only  to 
ocnsult  my  own." 

''  Pardon  me,"  said  the  Sub-Prior ;  '*  the  Lord  Abbot  hath  in  this  matter 
4  voice  potential." 

Sir  Piercie  Shafton's  colour  began  to  rise—"  I  marvel,"  he  said, "  to  hear 
your  reverence  talk  thus  —  What!  will  you,  for  the  imagined  death  of  a 
rude,  low-born  frampler  and  wrangler,  venture  to  impinge  upon  the  liberty 
of  the  kinsman  of  the  house  of  Piercie  ?" 

"Sir  Knight,"  returned  the  Sub-Prior,  civilly,  '*yonr  high  lineage  and 
your  kindling  anger  will  avail  you  nothing  in  this  matter — You  shall  not 
oome  here  to  seek  a  shelter,  and  then  spill  our  blood  as  if  it  were  water." 

**  I  tell  you,"  said  the  knight,  *'  once  more,  as  I  have  told  you  already, 
that  there  was  no  blood  spilled  but  mine  own !" 

'*  That  remains  to  be  proved,"  replied  the  Sub-Prior ;  "  we  of  the  com* 
Bunity  of  Saint  Mary's  of  Kennaquhair,  use  not  to  take  fiiiry  tales  in 
exchange  for  the  lives  of  our  liege  vassals." 

'*We  of  the  house  of  Piercie,"  answered  Shafton,  ''brook  neither  threats 
nor  restnunt  —  I  say  I  will  travel  to-morrow,  happen  what  may!" 

''And  I,"  answered  the  Sub-Prior,  in  the  same  tone  of  determination, 
*  say  that  I  will  break  your  journey,  come  what  may  1" 

"Who  shall  gainsay  me,"  said  the  knight,  **  if  I  make  my  way  by  force  f" 

**  You  will  judge  wisely  to  think  ere  you  make  such  an  attempt,"  answered 
the  monk,  with  composure ;  "  there  are  men  enough  in  the  lialidome  to 
vintlicate  its  rights  over  those  who  dare  infringe  them." 

'*  My  cousin  of  Northumberland  will  know  how  to  revenge  this  usage  tii 
«  beloved  kinsman  so  near  to  his  blood,"  said  the  Englishman. 

"  The  Lord  Abbot  will  know  how  to  protect  the  r%ghts  of  his  territory, 
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boUi  with  the  temporal  and  spiritual  sword/'  said  the  monk.  **  Besidt^ 
consider,  were  we  to  send  you  to  your  kinsman  at  Alnwiok  or  Warkworth 
to-morrow,  he  dare  do  nothing  but  transmit  you  in  fetters  to  the  Queen  of 
Kneland.  Bethink,  Sir  Knight,  that  you  stand  on  slippery  ground,  and 
will  act  most  wisely  in  reconciling  yourself  to  be  a  prisoner  in  this  place 
until  the  Abbot  shall  decide  the  matter.  There  are  armed  men  enow  to 
oounterrail  all  your  efforts  at  escape.  Let  patience  and  resignation,  there- 
fore, arm  you  to  a  necessary  submission." 

So  saying,  he  clapped  his  hands,  and  called  aloud.  Edward  entered, 
accompanied  by  two  young  men  who  had  already  joined  him,  and  were  well 
armed. 

'*  Edward,''  said  the  Sub-Prior,  *'  you  will  supply  the  English  Knight  here 
fai  this  spenoe  with  suitable  food  and  accommodation  for  the  night,  treating 
him  with  as  much  kindness  as  if  nothing  had  happened  between  you.  But 
you  will  place  a  sufficient  guard,  and  look  carefully  that  he  make  not  his 
escape.  Should  he  attempt  to  break  forth,  resist  him  to  the  death ;  but  in 
no  other  case  harm  a  hair  of  his  head,  as  you  shall  be  answerable." 

Edward  Qlendinning  replied,  —  '*That  I  may  obey  your  commands, 
reverend  sir,  I  will  not  again  offer  myself  to  this  person's  presence ;  for 
shame  it  were  to  me  to  break  the  peace  of  the  Halidome,  but  not  less  shame 
to  leave  my  brother's  death  unavenged." 

As  he  spoke,  his  lips  grew  livid,  the  blood  forsook  his  cheek,  and  he  vraa 
about  to  leave  the  apartment,  when  the  Sub-Prior  recalled  him  and  said  in 
a  solemn  tone,  —  **  Edward,  I  have  known  you  from  infancy — I  have  done 
what  lay  within  my  reach  to  be  of  use  to  you  —  I  say  nothing  of  what  you 
owe  io  me  as  the  representative  of  your  spiritual  Superior  —  I  say  nothing 
of  the  duty  from  the  vassal  to  the  Sub-Prior — But  leather  Eustace  expects 
from  the  pupil  whom  he  has  nurtured  -^  be  expects  from  Edward  Qlendin- 
ning, that  he  will  not  by  any  deed  of  sudden  violence,  however  justified  in 
his  own  mind  by  the  provocation,  break  through  the  respect  due  to  public 
justice,  or  that  which  he  has  an  especial  right  to  claim  from  him." 

"  Fear  nothing,  my  reverend  father,  for  so  in  an  hundred  senses  may  I 
well  term  you,"  said  the  young  man ;  *'  fear  not,  I  would  say,  thai  I  will  in 
any  thing  diminish  the  respect  I  owe  to  the  venerable  community  by  whom 
we  have  so  long  been  protected,  far  less  that  I  will  do  aught  which  can  be 
personally  less  than  respectful  to  you.  But  the  blood  of  my  brother  must 
not  cry  for  vengeance  in  vain  ~- your  reverence  knows  our  Border  creed." 

**  *  Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord,  and  I  vidll  requite  it,' "  answered 
the  monk.  "  The  heathenish  custom  of  deadly  feud  which  prevails  in  this 
land,  through  which  each  man  seeks  vengeance  at  his  own  hand  when  the 
death  of  a  friend  or  kinsman  has  chanced,  hath  already  deluged  our  vales 
with  the  blood  of  Scottish  men,  spilled  by  the  hands  of  countrymen  and 
kindred.  It  were  endless  to  count  up  the  fatal  results.  On  the  Eastern 
Border,  the  Homes  are  at  feud  with  the  Swintons  and  Gockburns ;  in  our 
Middle  Marches,  the  Scotts  and  Kerrs  have  spilled  as  much  brave  blood  in 
domestic  feud  as  might  have  fought  a  pitched  field  in  England,  could  they 
have  but  forgiven  and  forgotten  a  casual  rencounter  that  placed  their  names 
in  opposition  to  each  other.  On  the  west  frontier,  the  Johnstones  are  at 
war  with  the  Maxwells,  the  Jardines  with  the  Bells,  drawing  with  them  the 
flower  of  the  countiy,  which  should  place  their  breasts  as  a  bulwark  against 
England,  into  private  and  bloody  warfare,  of  which  it  is  the  only  end  to 
waste  and  impair  the  forces  of  the  country,  already  divided  in  itself.  Do 
not,  my  dear  son  Edward,  permit  this  bloody  prejudice  to  master  your  mind. 
I  cannot  ask  you  to  think  of  the  crime  supposed  as  if  the  bh)od  spillod  had 
been  less  dear  to  you  —  Alas  I  I  know  that  is  impossible.  But  I  do  require 
you,  in  proportion  to  your  interest  in  the  supposed  sufferer,  (for  as  yet  the 
whole  is  matter  of  supposition,)  to  bear  on  your  mind  the  evidence  on  whiob 
the  guilt  of  the  accused  person  must  be  tried.    He  hath  spoken  with 
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and  I  confess  his  tale  is  so  extraordinary,  that  I  should  have,  without  • 
moment's  hesitation,  rejected  it  as  incredible,  but  that  an  affair  which 
chanced  to  myself  in  this  very  glen  —  More  of  that  another  time  —  Suffice 
it  tor  the  present  to  say,  that  from  what  I  have  myself  experienced,  I  deem 
it  possible,  that,  extraordinary  as  Sir  Piercie  Shaflon's  story  may  seem,  I 
hold  it  not  utterly  impossible." 

"Father,"  saia  Edward  Glendinning,  when  he  saw  that  his  preceptor 
paused,  unwilling  farther  to  explain  upon  what  grounds  he  was  inclined  to 
p.ye  a  certain  degree  of  credit  to  Sir  Piercie  Shaflon's  story,  while  he 
admitted  it  as  improbable  —  "  Father  to  me  you  have  been  in  every  sense. 
You  know  that  my  hand  grasped  more  readily  to  the  book  than  to  the  sword ; 
and  that  I  lacked  utterly  the  ready  and  bold  spirit  which  distinguished  " 
Here  hUhroice  faltered,  and  he  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  went  on  with 
reeolution  and  rapidity  —  **  I  would  say,  that  I  was  unequal  to  Halbert  in 
promptitude  of  heart  and  of  hand ;  but  Halbert  is  gone,  and  I  stand  his 
representatiTe,  and  that  of  my  father  —  his  successor  in  all  his  rij^hts/' 
(while  he  said  this  his  eyes  shot  fire,)  "and  bound  to  assert  and  mamtain 
them  as  he  would  have  done  —  therefore  I  am  a  changed  man,  increased  in 
courage  as  in  my  rights  and  pretensions.  And,  reverend  father,  respect- 
fully, but  plainly  and  firmly  do  J  say,  his  blood,  if  it  has  been  shed  by  thif 
man,  shall  be  atoned  —  Halbert  shall  not  sleep  neglected  in  his  lonely  erave, 
as  if  with  him  the  spirit  of  my  father  bad  ceased  forever.  His  blooaflows 
in  my  veins,  and  while  his  has  been  poured  forth  unreauited,  mine  will  per- 
mit me  no  rest.  My  poverty  and  meanness  of  rank  shall  not  avail  the  lordly 
murderer.  My  calm  nature  and  peaceful  studies  shall  not  be  his  protection. 
Even  the  obligations,  holy  father,  which  I  acknowledge  to  you,  snail  not  be 
his  protection.  I  wait  with  patience  the  judgment  of  the  Abbot  and  Chapter, 
fnr  the  slaughter  of  one  of  their  most  anciently  descended  vassals.  If  they 
do  right  to  my  brother's  memory,  it  is  well.  But  mark  me,  father,  if  they 
shall  fail  in  rendering  me  that  justice,  I  bear  a  heart  and  a  hand  which* 
though  I  love  not  such  extremities,  are  capable  of  remedying  such  an  error. 
He  who  takes  up  my  brother's  succession  must  avenge  his  death." 

The  monk  perceived  with  surprise,  that  Edward,  with  his  extreme  diffi* 
dence,  humility,  and  obedient  assiduity,  for  such  were  his  general  character- 
istics, had  still  boiling  in  his  veins  the  wild  principles  of  those  from  whom 
he  was  descended,  and  by  whom  he  was  surrounaed.  His  eyes  sparkled, 
his  frame  was^agit^ted,  and  the  extremity  of  his  desire  for  vengeance  seemed 
to  give  a  vehemence  to  his  manner  resembling  the  restlessness  of  joy. 

"  May  God  help  us,"  said  Father  Eustace,  **  for,  frail  wretches  as  we  are, 
we  cannot  help  ourselves  under  sudden  and  strong  temptation.  —  Edward, 
I  will  rely  on  your  word  that  you  do  nothing  rashly." 

*•  That  will  I  not,"  said  Edward,  —  "  that,  my  better  than  father,  I  surely 
will  not.  But  the  blood  of  my  brother,  —  the  tears  of  my  mother  —  and  — 
and  —  and  of  Mary  Avenel,  shall  not  be  shed  in  vain.  I  will  not  deceive 
you,  father — if  this  Piercie  Shafton  hath  slain  my  brother,  he  dies,  if  the 
whole  blood  of  the  whole  house  of  Piercie  were  in  his  veins." 

There  was  a  deep  and  solemn  determination  in  the  utterance  of  Edward 
Glendinning  expressive  of  a  rooted  resolution.  The  Sub-Prior  sighed 
deeply,  and  for  the  moment  yielded  to  circumstances,  and  urged  the  acquiee- 
eence  of  his  pupil  no  farther.  He  commanded  lights  to  be  placed  in  the 
lower  chamber,  which  for  a  time  he  paced  in  silence. 

A  thousand  ideas,  and  even  differing  principles,  debated  with  each  other 
in  his  bosom.  He  greatly  doubted  the  English  knight's  account  of  the  duel, 
and  of  what  had  followed  it.  Yet  the  extraordinary  and  supernatural  cir- 
cumstances which  had  befallen  the  Sacristan  and  himself  in  that  very  glen. 
Srevented  nim  from  being  absolutely  incredulous  on  the  score  of  the  won- 
pffnl  wound  and  recovery  of  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  and  prevented  him  from  at 
oikic  condemning  as  impossible  that  which  was  altogether  improbable.   Then 
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116  WM  afc  aloM  how  to  control  the  fraternal  affections  of  Edward,  with  reaped 
(0  whom  he  felt  something  like  the  keeper  of  a  wild  animal,  a  lion's  whelp 
or  tieer's  cub,  which  he  has  held  under  his  command  from  infancy^  but 
whicn,  when  growu  to  maturity,  on  some  sudden  provocation  displays  his 
fangs  and  talons,  erects  his  crest,  resumes  his  savage  nature,  ana  bids 
defiance  at  once  to  his  keeper  and  to  all  mankind. 

How  to  restrain  and  mitigate  an  ire  which  the  universal  example  of  the 
times  rendered  deadly  and  inveterate,  was  sufficient  cause  of  anxiety  to 
Father  Eustace.  But  he  had  also  to  consider  the  situation  of  his  commit 
nity,  dishonoured  and  degraded  by  submitting  to  suffer  the  slaughter  of  a 
vassal  to  pass  unavenged;  a  circumstance  which  of  itself  might  in  those 
times  have  afforded  pretext  for  a  revolt  among  their  wavering  adherents,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  exposed  the  community  to  imminent  danger,  shotf  d  they 
proceed  against  a  suoject  of  England  of  high  de^ee,  connected  with  tho 
kouse  of  Northumberland,  and  other  northern  families  of  fai^h  rank,  who, 
as  they  possessed  the  means,  could  not  be  supposed  to  lack  inclination,  to 
wreak  upon  the  patrimony  of  Saint  Mary  of  Kennaquhair,  any  violence 
which  might  be  offered  to  their  kinsman. 

In  either  case,  the  Sub-Prior  well  knew  that  the  ostensible  cause  of  feud, 
insurrection,  or  incursion,  being  once  afforded,  the  case  would  not  be  ruled 
either  by  reason  or  by  evidence,  and  he  groaned  in  spirit  when,  upon  count- 
ing up  the  chances  which  arose  in  this  ambiguous  dilemma,  be  found  he  had 
only  a  choice  of  difficulties.  He  was  a  monk,  but  he  felt  also  as  a  man, 
indignant  at  the  supposed  slaughter  of  young  Glendinning  by  one  skilful 
in  all  the  practice  of  arms,  in  which  the  vassal  of  the  Monastery  was  mosi 
likely  to  be  deficient ;  and  to  aid  the  resentment  which  he  felt  for  the  loss 
of  a  youth  whom  be  had  known  from  infancy,  came  in  full  force  the  sense 
of  dishonour  arising  to  his  community  from  passing  over  so  gross  an  insult 
unavenged.  Then  the  light  in  which  it  might  be  viewed  by  those  who  al 
present  presided  in  the  stormy  Court  of  Scotland,  attached  as  they  were  to 
the  Reformation,  and  allied  by  common  faith  and  common  interest  with 
Queen  Elizabeth,  was  a  formidable  subject  of  apprehension.  The  Sub-Prior 
well  knew  how  they  lusted  after  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  (to  express  it 
in  the  ordinary  phrase  of  the  religious  of  the  time,)  and  how  readily  they 
would  grasp  at  such  a  pretext  for  encroaching  on  those  of  Saint  Mary's,  as 
would  be  afforded  by  the  suffering  to  pass  unpunished  the  death  of  a  native 
Scottish  man  by  a  Catholic  Englishman,  a  rebel  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  deliver  up  to  En^and,  or,  which  was  nearly  the 
samf.  thing,  the  Scottish  administration,  an  English  knight  leagued  witn  the 
Pier  ne  by  kindred  and  political  intrigue,  a  faithful  follower  of  the  Catholie 
Church,  who  had  fled  to  the  Halidome  for  protection,  was,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Sub-Prior,  an  act  most  unworthy  in  itself,  and  meriting  the  maledic- 
tion of  Heaven,  besides  being,  moreover,  fraught  with  great  temporal  risk. 
If  the  government  of  Scotland  was  now  almost  entireVy  in  the  hands  of  the 
Protestant  party,  the  Queen  was  still  a  Catholic,  and  there  was  no  knowing 
when,  amid  the  sudden  changes  which  agitated  that  tumultuous  country, 
she  might  find  herself  at  the  head  of  her  own  affairs,  and  able  to  protect 
those  of  her  own  faith.  Then,  if  the  Court  of  England  and  its  Queen  were 
lealously  Protestant,  the  northern  counties,  whose  mendship  or  enmity  were 
of  most  consequence  in  the  first  instance  to  the  community  of  Saint  Mary's, 
contained  many  Catholics,  the  heads  of  whom  were  able,  and  must  be  sup- 
posed willing,  to  avenge  any  injury  suffered  by  Sir  Piercie  Shafton. 

On  either  side,  the  Sub-Prior,  thinking,  according  to  his  sense  of  duty, 
most  anxiously  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  his  Monastery,  saw  the  great- 
est risk  of  damage,  blame,  inroad,  and  confiscation.  The  only  course  on 
which  he  could  determine,  was  to  stand  by  the  helm  like  a  resolute  pilot 
watch  every  contingence,  do  his  best  to  weather  each  reef  and  shoal,  and 
commit  the  rest  to  heaven  and  his  patronees. 
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As  be  left  the  aparhnent,  the  knight  called  alter  him,  beeeeehin|;  he  would 
order  his  trunk-maiU  to  bcr  sent  into  his  apartment,  understanding  he  wae 
to  be  guarded  there  for  the  night,  as  he  wished  to  make  some  alteration  in 
his  apparel.* 

"  Ay,  aj,"  said  the  monk,  muttering  as  he  went  up  the  winding  stair, 
"carrj  him  his  trumpery  with  all  despatch.  Alas  I  that  man,  with  so 
many  noble  objects  of  pursuit,  will  amuse  himself  like  a  jackanape,  with  • 
laced  jerkin  and  a  cap  and  bells  I — I  must  now  to  the  melancholy  work  of 
consohng  that  which  b  well-nigh  inconsolable,  a  mother  weeping  for  her 
first-born." 

Advancing,  afler  a  gentle  knock,  into  the  apartment  of  the  women,  ha 
found  that  Mar;^  Avenel  had  retired  to  bed,  extremely  indisposed,  and  that 
Dame  Glendinning  and  Tibb  were  indulging  their  sorrows  by  the  side  of  • 
decaying  fire,  and  by  the  light  of  a  small  iron  lamp,  or  cruize,  as  it  was 
termed.  Poor  Elspeth's  apron  was  thrown  over  her  head,  and  bitterly  did 
she  sob  and  weep  for  "her  beautiful,  her  brave, — the  very  image  of  her 
dear  Simon  Glendinning,  the  stay  of  her  widowhood  and  the  support  of  her 
old  age." 

*  Sir  Piercie  Shaflon's  extreme  litre  of  dreai  wae  an  nttribaie  of  the  ooxoooihe  nf  thiii  penod.  I'be  displai 
made  by  their  forefathers  was  in  the  tiumbera  of  tlieir  retime ;  but  as  the  actnal  influenre  of  the  nntHll^ 
began  to  be'restraioed  both  iu  France  aiid  Envland  by  the  increasing  power  of  the  orowii.  the  indiitamM*  u| 
vanity  iu  persona)  display  became  more  inordioate.  There  are  many  alinsiftns  to  this  change  of  custom  i« 
Shakspeare  and  other  dramatic  writers,  where  the  reader  may  find  iiienlion  made  of 

"  Bonds  enter'd  into 
For  gay  appanl  against  the  triumph  day." 

joBson  inibrnis  as,  that  for  the  first  entrance  of  a  gMllant,  **  twera  good  yon  tamed  four  or  fire  hundred  aeret 
of  yoar  best  land  into  two  or  three  truniis  of  apparel.** —  Eeerf  Man  out  of  kit  Humour. 

In  the  Memiirie  of  the  Somerville  family,  a  curious  instance  occurs  of  this  fuhiouable  species  of  extrava* 
gance.  In  the  year  1537,  when  James  V  brouirht  over  his  shortlived  bride  from  France,  the  LonI  SSomemlle 
of  the  day  was  sn  pnifose  in  the  expense  of  his  apparel,  that  the  money  which  he  borrowei)  nn  the  oocasioa 
was  compensated  by  a  perpetual  annuity  of  threescore  poomls  Scottish,  pMrable  o^t  of  the  barony  of  Caro- 
wsrth  till  doumsday,  whicu  was  assigned  by  the  creditor  to  tiaint  Ma«ilaleiri«  Chapel.  By  thip  deep  expense 
the  LonI  Somerrille  had  rendered  himself  so  gioriuoM  in  apparel,  that  the  King,  who  saw  so  brave  a  gallant 
enter  the  gate  of  Hulyrond,  followed  by  only  two  pages,  called  upon  several  of  the  courtiers  to  ascertain  who 
it  could  be  who  was  so  richly  dressed  and  so  slightly  attended,  and  he  was  not  rectignised  until  he  entered 
the  prBsenoe-chamber.  "Yon  are  very  brave,  my  ford."  said  the  King,  as  he  received  his  iHHiiase;  **bat 
where  are  all  rour  men  and  attendants  T**  I'he  Lord  Somerville  readily  answered, "  It*  it  please  your  Maiesty, 
here  I  hey  are,^'  pointing  to  the  lace  that  was  on  his  own  and  his  pages'  clothes:  whereat  the  King  laogtied 
heartily,  and  havmg  surveyed  the  finery  more  nearly,  bade  him  have  aw^  with  it  all,  and  let  liim  have  bis 
■ioot  bend  of  speara  again. 

There  is  a  scene  in  Joiison's  **  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,**  (Act  IV.  Scene  6,)  in  whidi  a  Euphnist  of 
the  time  gives  an  account  of  the  effects  of  a  duel  on  the  clothes  of  himself  and  his  opponent,  and  never 
departs  a  syllable  fnwm  the  catalogue  of  his  wardrobe.  We  shall  insert  it  in  evidence  that  the  foppery  of  oar 
ancestora  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  our  own  time. 

"  Fastidiut.    Good  A«ith,  Siguior,  now  you  speak  of  a  quarraU  I'll  acquaint  you  with  a  difference  that  hap 
pened  between  a  eallaut  and  myself.  Sir  Puntarvolo.   You  know  him  if  1  should  nsme  him^Signor  haeolento 

**  Punt.    Loeulento !    What  inauspicious  chance  interposed  itself  to  your  two  lives ! 

"  Flast.  Faith,  sir,  the  same  that  sundered  Agamemnon,  and  great  I'hetis'  sun ;  but  lei  the  cause  esrapt 
sir.  He  sruC  me  a  challenge,  raixt  with  some  few  braves,  which  I  restored ;  and,  in  fine,  we  met.  Now 
indeed,  sir,  I  must  tell  you,  he  did  offer  at  first  very  desperately,  but  without  judgment;  fbr  look  you,  sir,  1 
east  myself  iuUi  this  figure ;  now  he  came  violently  on,  and  withal  advancing  his  rapier  to  strike,  I  thooahi 
to  have  tooK  bis  arm.  for  he  had  left  his  body  to  my  eleotiun.  and  I  was  sure  ne  could  not  recover  his  guard. 
Sir,  I  mist  my  purpose  in  his  arm,  rashed  ha  doublet  sleeves,  ran  him  dose  by  the  leA  cheek  and  through  hit 
bair.  He,  Hgauit  light  me  here—  1  had  on  a  gold  cable  hat-baud,  then  new  come  op,  about  a  murrey  French 
hat  I  had ;  cuts  my  hat-band,  aod  yet  it  was  massy  goldsmith's  work,  cuts  my  brim,  which,  by  good  fortune, 
being  thick  embriMdered  willi  gold  twist  and  spansJes.  disafipointed  the  forae  of  the  olow ;  nevertheiess  if 
graxed  on  my  shoulder,  takes  me  away  six  purls  of  an  Italian  cut-work  band  I  wore,  cuet  dm  three  pounds  m 
the  Excliiuige  but  three  days  btkm, 

-  Punt.    This  was  a  strange  encounter. 

"  Fiitt.  Nay,  y«ia  shall  hear,  sir.  With  this,  we  both  ftU  out  and  breathed.  Now,  upon  the  seoond  sin 
eC  his  assault.  I  betook  nie  to  my  former  manner  of  defence ;  he,  an  the  other  side,  abandoned  his  body  to  tW 
ssroe  damcer  a«  before,  aod  (blluws  me  still  with  blows ;  but  I,  being  loath  to  take  the  deadly  advantage  thai 
lay  before  me  of  bis  left  side,  made  a  kind  of  strainaziHin,  ran  him  up  to  the  hilt  through  the  doublet,  tnrougk 
the  ithirt,  and  yet  muieed  the  skin.  He,  making  a  reverse  blow,  fiUb  upon  mjr  embossed  ginlle,— I  had  throw« 
off  the  hangers  a  little  before,— strikes  off  a  skirt  of  a  thick -laced  satin  doublet  1  had,  lined  with  four  taffetas, 
euts  off  two  panes  embroidered  with  pearl,  rends  through  the  drawinga^Mt  of  tissos,  eaten  the  linings,  sni 
qiiks  the  flesn. 

"*  Car.    1  wonder  he  speaks  not  of  his  wrought  shirt. 

"  Put.  Here,  in  the  opinion  of  mutual  damsge,  we  paused.  But,  era  I  proceedt  I  must  tell  ven,  signior 
that  in  the  last  encounter,  not  bavins  leisure  to  put  off  my  silver  spurs,  one  of  the  rowels  catched  hold  of  the 
raffles  of  my  boot,  and,  beiiuc  Spanish  leal  her  and  subject  to  tesr,  overthrows  me,  rends  me  two  pair  of  sila 
stockings  that  i  put  on,  being  somewhat  of  a  raw  morninit,  a  peach  colour  and  another,  aod  strikes  me  soma 
kalPinch.deep  into  the  side  of  the  calf:  He,  seeing  the  blood  come,  presently  takes  horse  and  away ;  I  having 
hoond  up  my  wound  with  a  piece  of  my  wrought  shtrt-.— 

''Car.    O.  conies  it  in  there. 

"iOist  Kide  after  him.  and,  lighting  at  the  court  gate  both  together,  embraced,  and  mardied  hand  in  hand 
Up  into  the  preseuoe.    Was  not  this  business  well  carried  f 

**  Jfiics.    Well  I  yes ;  and  by  this  we  can  guess  what  appanl  the  gentleman  wore. 

"  FmU,    *Fan  valour  t  it  was  a  desifaoMnt  begun  with  muoh  rtaBiatioa,  maialahMd  with  •■  mneb  | 
•hd  emued  with  more  humanity." 
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The  faithful  Tihb  echoed  her  complaints,  and,  more  violently  clamorous, 
made  deep  promines  of  revenge  on  Sir  Piercie  Shafbon,  "  if  there  were  a 
man  lefit  in  the  south  who  could  draw  a  whinger,  or  a  woman  that  could 
thraw  a  rape."  The  presence  of  the  Sub-Prior  imposed  silence  on  tbose 
clamours.  He  sate  down  by  the  unfortunate  mother,  and  essayed,  by  such 
topics  as  his  religion  and  reason  suggested,  to  interrupt  the  current  of 
Dame  Glendinning's  feelings ;  but  the  attempt  was  in  vain.  She  listened, 
indeed,  with  some  little  interest,  while  he  pledged  his  word  and  his  influ- 
ence with  the  Abbot,  that  the  family  which  had  lost  their  eldest-bom  by 
means  of  a  guest  received  at  his  command,  should  experience  particular 
protection  at  the  hands  of  the  community ;  and  that  the  fief  which  belonged 
to  Simon  Glendinning  should,  with  extended  bounds  and  added  privileges, 
be  conferred  on  Edward. 

But  it  was  onlv  for  a  very  brief  space  that  the  mother's  sobs  were  appa- 
rently softer,  and  her  grief  more  mild.  She  soon  blamed  herself  for  casting 
a  moment's  thought  upon  world's  gear  while  poor  Halbert  was  lying 
stretched  in  his  bloody  shirt.  The  Sub-Prior  was  not  more  fortunate, 
when  he  promised  thai  Halbert's  body  ''should  be  removed  to  hallowed 

S*ound,  and  his  soul  secured  by  the  prayers  of  the  Church  in  his  behalf 
rief  would  have  its  natural  course,  and  the  voice  of  the  comforter  was 
waaled  in  vain. 


^»S^V<»\/WWV>/VWWWWVW>/V>/WN.' 


Cl)a]ittr  t|t  €intQti(-^iglitii. 

H«  te  at  liberty,  I  ha\'«  ventared  for  him  I 

■  -  '■■  ■  if  the  law 

Find  and  roodenin  me  fort,  eome  Unng  Wenchea, 
Some  honest-hearted  maida  will  sing  my  diige. 
And  tell  to  memory  my  death  waa  n«ible. 
Dying  almost  a  martyr. 

Thx  Two  Nobu  KiirsiCEir. 

Tm  Sub-Prior  of  Saint  Mary's,  in  taking  his  departure  from  the  spence 
m  which  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  was  confined,  and  in  which  some  preparations 
Wfare  made  for  his  passing  the  night  as  the  room  which  mi^ht  be  most  con- 
reuttsatly  guarded,  left  more  than  one  perplexed  person  behmd  him.  There 
wtu  oonnected  with  this  chamber,  and  opening  into  it,  a  small  ouishot, 
or  projecting  part  of  the  building,  occupied  by  a  sleeping;  apartment,  which 
upon  ordinary  occasions,  was  that  of  Mary  Avenel,  and  which,  in  the  un- 
usual number  of  guests  who  had  come  to  the  tower  on  the  former  evening, 
had  also  accommodated  Mysie  Happer,  the  Miller's  daughter;  for  anciently, 
as  well  as  in  the  present  day,  a  Scottish  house  was  always  rather  too  narrow 
ftnd  limited  for  the  extent  of  the  ovmer's  hospitality,  and  some  shift  and 
contrivance  was  necessary,  upon  any  unusual  occasion,  to  ensure  the  ao- 
oommodation  of  all  the  guests. 

The  fatal  news  of  Halbert  Glendinning's  death  had  thrown  all  former 
arrangements  into  confusion.  Marv  Avenel,  whose  case  required  imme- 
diate attention,  had  been  transportea  into  the  apartment  hitherto  occupied 
by  Halbert  and  his  brother,  as  the  latter  proposed  to  watch  all  night,  in 
order  to  prevest  the  escape  of  the  prisoner.  Poor  Mysie  had  been  altogether 
overlooked,  and  had  naturally  enough  betaken  herself  to  the  little  apartment 
which  she  had  hitherto  occupied,  ignorant  that  the  spence,  through  which 
lay  the  onlv  access  to  it,, was  to  be  the  sleeping  chamber  of  Sir  Piercie 
Shafton.    The  measures  taken  for  securing  him  tiiere  had  been  so  sudden. 
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fibat  she  wat  not  aware  of  it,  until  the  foand  that  the  other  females  had  beeo 
removed  from  the  epence  bj  the  Sub-Prior's  direetion,  and  having  onoe 
missed  the  opportunity  of  retreating  along  with  them,  bashfiilness,  an  1  the 
high  respect  which  she  was  taught  to  Bear  to  the  monks,  prevented  her  Ten* 
taring  forth  alone,  and  intruding  herself  on  the  presence  of  Father  Eustace, 
while  in  secret  conference  with  we  Southron.  There  appeared  no  remedj 
but  to  wait  till  their  interview  was  over ;  and,  as  the  door  was  thin,  and 
did  not  shut  very  closely,  she  could  hear  every  word  that  passed  betwixt 
them. 

It  thus  happened,  that  without  any  intended  intrusion  on  her  part,  sh« 
became  privy  to  the  whole  conversation  of  the  Sub-Prior  and  the  English 
knight,  and  could  also  observe  from  the  window  of  her  little  retreat,  that 
more  than  one  of  the  young  men  summoned  by  Edward  arrived  successively 
tt  the  tower.  These  circumstances  led  her  to  entertain  most  serious  appr^ 
hension  that  the  life  of  Sir  Piercie  Shaiion  was  in  great  and  instant 
peril. 

Woman  is  naturally  compassionate,  and  not  less  willingly  so  when  youth 
and  fair  features  are  on  the  side  of  him  who  claims  her  sympathy.  The 
handsome  presence,  elaborate  dress  and  address,  of  IKr  riercie  Shafton, 
which  had  failed  to  make  any  favorable  impression  on  the  srave  and  lofty 
character  of  Mary  Avenel,  had  completely  oassled  and  bewUdered  the  poor 
Maid  of  the  Mill.  The  knight  had  perceived  this  result,  and,  flatterea  by 
seeing  that  his  merit  was  not  universally  underrated,  he  had  bestowed  on 
Mysie  a  |n>od  deal  more  of  his  courtesy  than  in  his  opinion  her  rank  war> 
ranted,  it  was  not  cast  awav,  but  received  with  a  devout  sense  of  his  con- 
descension, and  with  gratitude  for  his  personal  notice,  which,  joined  to  her 
fears  for  his  safety,  and  the  natural  tenderness  of  her  disposition,  began  to 
make  wild  work  in  her  heart 

"  To  be  sure  it  was  very  wrong  in  him  to  slay  Halbert  Glendinninfl;,"  (it 
was  thus  she  argued  the  case  with  herself,)  "  but  then  he  was  a  gentleman 
born,  and  a  soldier,  and  so  gentle  and  courteous  withal,  that  she  was  sure 
the  quarrel  had  been  all  of  voung  Qlendinning's  own  seeking ;  for  it  was 
well  known  that  both  these  lads  were  so  taken  up  with  that  Mary  Avenel, 
that  they  never  looked  at  another  lass  in  the  Halidome,  more  than  if  they 
were  of  a  different  degree.  And  then  Halbert's  dress  was  as  clownish  as 
his  manners  were  haughty ;  and  this  poor  young  gentleman,  (who  was 
habited  like  any  prince^  l^tnisbed  from  nis  own  land,  was  first  drawn  into 
a  quarrel  by  a  rude  brangler,  and  then  persecuted  and  like  to  be  put  to 
death  by  his  kin  and  allies." 

Mvsie  wept  bitterly  at  the  thought,  and  then  her  heart  rising  against  such 
cruelty  and  oppression  to  a  defenceless  stranger,  who  dressed  with  so  much 
•kill,  and  spoke  with  so  much  grace,  she  l^gan  to  consider  whether  she 
oould  not  render  him  some  assistance  in  this  extremity. 

Her  mind  was  now  entirely  altered  from  its  original  purpose.  At  first 
her  only  anxiety  had  been  to  find  the  means  of  escaping  from  the  interior 
apartment,  without  beine  noticed  by  any  one ;  but  now  she  began  to  think 
that  Heaven  had  placed  her  there  for  the  safety  and  protection  of  the  perse- 
eoted  stranger.  She  was  of  a  simple  and  affectionate,  but  at  the  sanr.e  time 
an  alurt  and  enterprising  character,  possessing  more  than  female  strength 
of  body,  and  more  than  female  courage,  thoueh  with  feelings  as  capable  of 
being  bewildered  with  gallantry  of  dress  and  language,  as  a  fine  gentleman 
of  any  generation  would  have  desired  to  exercise  his  talents  upon.  '*  I  wiU 
save  him,"  she  thought,  '*that  is  the  first  thing  to  be  resolved  —  and  then  I 
wonder  what  he  wilTsay  to  the  poor  Miller's  maiden,  that  has  done  for  him 
what  all  the  dainty  dames  in  London  or  Holyrood  would  have  been  afraid 
CO  venture  upon." 

Prudence  oegan  to  pull  her  sleeve  as  she  indulged  speculations  so  hasard 
W8,  and  hinted  to  her  that  the  warmer  Sir  Piercie  Sharton's  gratitude  might 

Vol.  v.  — 13  a 
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prove,  it  was  the  more  likel  j  to  be  fraught  with  danger  to  his  benefaetren. 
Alas  I  poor  Prudence,  thou  mayest  saj  with  our  moral  teacher, 

"I  preach  for  erer,  but  I  preach  in  vain.** 

The  Miller'^  maiden,  while  you  pour  your  warning  into  her  unwilling  boeom, 
has  glanced  her  eye  on  the  small  mirror  by  which  she  has  placed  her  little 
lamp,  and  it  returns  to  her  a  countenance  and  eyes,  pretty  and  sparkling  at 
all  times,  but  ennobled  at  present  with  the  energy  of  expression  proper  to 
those  who  have  dared  to  form,  and  stand  prepared  to  execute,  deeds  of 
senerous  audacity.  **  Will  these  features  —  will  these  eyes,  joined  to  the 
benefit  I  am  about  to  confer  upon  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  dc  nothing  towards 
r6:^oving  the  distance  of  rank  between  us  V 

Such  was  the  question  which  female  vanity  asked  of  fancy ;  and  though 
even  fancy  dared  not  answer  in  a  ready  affirmative,  a  middle  conclusion  was 
adopted  — '•  **  Let  me  first  succour  the  gallant  youth,  and  trust  to  fortune  for 
the  rest." 

Banishing,  therefore,  from  her  mind  every  thing  that  was  personal  to 
herself,  the  rash  but  generous  girl  turned  her  whole  thoughts  to  the  means 
of  executing  this  enterprise. 

The  difficulties  which  interposed  were  of  no  ordinary  nature.  The  ven- 
geance of  the  men  of  that  country,  in  cases  of  deadly  feud,  that  is,  in  cases 
of  a  quarrel  excited  by  the  slaughter  of  any  of  their  relations,  was  one  of 
their  most  marked  characteristics ;  and  Edward,  however  gentle  in  other 
respects,  was  so  fond  of  his  brother,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he 
would  be  as  signal  in  his  revenge  as  the  customs  of  the  country  authorized. 
There  were  to  be  passed  the  inner  door  of  the  apartment,  the  two  gates  of 
the  tower  itself,  and  the  gate  of  the  court-yard,  ere  the  prisoner  was  at 
liberty ;  and  then  a  guide  and  means  of  flight  were  to  be  provided,  other- 
wise ultimate  escape  was  impossible.  But  where  the  will  of  woman  is 
strongly  bent  on  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  purpose,  her  wit  is  seldom 
baffled  by  difficulties,  however  embarrassing. 

The  Sub-Prior  had  not  long  left  the  apartment,  ere  Mysie  had  devised  a 
scheme  for  Sir  Piercie  Shafton's  freedom,  daring,  indeed,  but  likely  to  be 
successful,  if  dexterously  conducted.  It  was  necessary,  however,  that  she 
should  remain  where  she  was  till  so  late  an  hour,  that  all  in  the  tower 
should  have  betaken  themselves  to  repose,  excepting  those  whose  duty  made 
them  watchers.  The  interval  she  employed  in  observing  the  movements  of 
the  person  in  whose  service  she  was  thus  boldly  a  volunteer. 

She  could  hear  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  pace  the  floor  to  and  fro,  in  reflection 
doubtless  on  his  own  untoward  fate  and  precarious  situation.  By  and  by 
she  heard' him  making  a  rustling  among  his  trunks,  which,  agreeable  to  the 
order  of  the  Sub-Prior,  had  been  placed  in  the  apartment  to  which  he  was 
confined,  and  which  he  was  probably  amusing  more  melancholy  thoughts 
by  examining  and  arranging.  Then  she  could  hear  him  resume  his  walk 
through  the  room,  and,  as  if  his  spirits  had  been  somewhat  relieved  and 
elevated  bv  the  survey  of  his  wardrobe,  she  could  distinguish  that  at  one 
turn  he  half  recited  a  sonnet,  at  another  half  whistled  a  galiiard,  and  at  the 
third  hummed  a  saraband.  At  lensth  she  could  understand  that  he  extended 
himself  on  the  temporary  couch  which  had  been  allotted  to  him,  after  mut- 
tering his  prayers  hastily,  and  in  a  short  time  she  concluded  he  must  he 
fast  asleep. 

She  employed  the  moment  which  intervened  in  considering  her  enterprise 
under  every  different  aspect ;  and  dangerous  as  it  was,  the  steady  review 
which  she  took  of  the  various  perils  accompanying  her  purpose,  furnished 
her  with  plausible  devices  for  obviating  them.  Love  and  generous  compas- 
sion, which  give  singly  such  powerful  impulse  to  the  female  heart,  wore  in 
this  case  united,  and  championed  her  to  the  last  extremity  (^f  hazard. 

It  was  an  hour  past  midnight.    All  in  the  tower  slept  ivoiuad  but  tboM 
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vbo  had  undertaken  to  guard  the  English  prisoner ;  or  if  sorrow  and  I'llRir^ 
ing  drove  sleep  from  the  bed  of  Dame  Glendinning  and  her  foeter-dauglitar, 
they  were  too  much  wrapt  in  their  own  griefs  to  attend  to  external  sounds. 
The  means  of  striking  light  were  at  hand  in  the  small  apartment,  and  thus 
the  Miller's  maiden  was  enabled  to  light  and  trim  a  small  lamp.  With  m 
trembling  step  and  throbbing  heart,  she  undid  the  door  which  separated  her 
from  the  apartment  in  which  the  Southron  knight  was  confined,  and  almost 
flinched  from  her  fixed  purpose,  when  she  found  herself  in  the  same  room 
with  the  sleeping  prisoner.  She  scarcely  trusted  herself  to  look  upon  him,  as 
he  lay  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  and  fast  asleep  upon  the  pallet  bed,  but  turned 
her  eyes  away  while  she  gently  pulled  his  mantle  with  no  more  force  than 
•was  just  equal  to  awaken  him.  He  moved  not  until  she  had  twitched  his 
eloak  a  second  and  a  third  time,  and  then  at  length  looking  up,  was  about 
to  make  an  exclamation  in  the  suddenness  of  his  surprise. 

Mysie's  bashfulness  was  conquered  by  her  fear.  She  placed  her  fingers 
on  her  lips,  in  token  that  he  must  observe  the  most  strict  silence,  and  thea 
pointed  to  the  door  to  intimate  that  it  was  watched. 

Sir  Piercie  Shafton  now  collected  himself  and  sat  upright  on  his  couch. 
He  eased  with  surprise  on  the  graceful  figure  of  the  young  woman  who 
stood  before  him ;  her  well-formed  person,  her  flowing  hair,  and  the  outline 
of  her  features,  showed  dimly,  ana  yet  to  advantage,  by  the  partial  and 
feeble  light  which  she  held  in  her  hand.    The  romantic  imagination  of  the 

gallant  would  soon  have  coined  some  compliment  proper  for  the  occasion, 
ut  Mysie  left  him  not  time. 

"I  come,"  she  said,  "to  save  your  life,  which  is  else  in  great  peril  —  if 
you  answer  me,  speak  as  low  as  you  can,  for  they  have  sentinelled  your  door 
with  armed  men." 

"  Gomeliest  of  miller's  daughters,"  answered  Sir  Piercie,  who  by  this  time 
«vas  sitting  upright  on  his  couch,  "  dread  nothing  for  my  safety.  Credit 
me,  that,  as  in  very  truth,  I  have  not  spilled  the  red  puddle  (which  these 
villagios  call  the  blood)  of  their  most  uncivil  relation,  so  I  am  under  no 
apprehension  whatever  for  the  issue  of  this  restraint,  seeing  that  it  cannot 
but  be  harmless  to  me.  Natheless,  to  thee,  O  most  Molendinar  beauty,  I 
return  the  thanks  which  thy  courtesy  may  justly  claim." 

"  Nay,  but.  Sir  Knight,"  answered  the  maiden,  in  a  whisper  as  low  as  it 
was  tremulous,  '*  I  deserve  no  thanks  unless  you  will  act  by  my  counsel. 
Edward  Glendinning  hath  sent  for  Dan  of  the  Howlet-hirst,  and  young  Adie 
of  Aikenshaw,  and  they  are  come  with  three  men  more,  and  with  bow,  and 
jack,  and  spear,  and  I  heard  them  say  to  each  other,  and  to  Edward,  as  they 
alighted  in  the  court,  that  they  would  have  amends  for  the  death  of  their 
kinsman,  if  the  monk's  cowl  should  smoke  for  it — And  the  vassals  are  so 
wilful  now,  that  the  Abbot  himself  dare  not  control  them,  for  fear  they  turn 
heretics,  and  refuse  to  pay  their  feu-duties." 

"  In  faith,"  said  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  "  it  may  be  a  shrewd  temptation,  and 
perchance  the  monks  may  rid  themselves  of  trouble  and  cumber,  by  hand- 
ing me  over  the  march  to  Sir  John  Foster  or  Lord  Hundson,  the  English 
wardens,  and  so  make  peace  with  their  vassals  and  with  England  at  once. 
Fairest  Molinara,  I  will  for  once  walk  by  thy  rede,  and  if  thou  dost  contrive 
to  extricate  me  from  this  vile  kennel,  I  will  so  celebrate  thy  wit  and  beauty, 
that  the  Baker's  nymph  of  Raphael  d'Urbino  shall  seem  but  a  gipsey  in 
u>mparison  of  my  Mohpara." 

**  I  pray  you,  then,  be  silent,"  said  the  Miller's  daughter ;  "  for  if  your 

Speech  betrays  that  you  are  awake,  my  scheme  fails  utterly,  and  it  is 
eaven's  mercy  and  Our  Lady's  that  we  are  not  already  overheard  and 
discovered." 

"  I  am  silent,"  replied  the  Southron,  '*  even  as  the  starless  ni^ht  —  but 
yet — if  this  contrivance  of  thine  should  endanger  thy  safety,  fair  and  na 
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lets  kind  klfti*  hit  damsel,  it  wwe  utterly  uawortliy  of  me  to  Moept  it  «l 
cby  aand." 

"Do  not  think  of  me/'  said  Mjsie,  hastily;^  "I  am  safe  —  I  will  take 
thought  for  myself,  if  I  once  saw  you  out  of  this  dangerous  dwelling— if 
you  would  provide  yourself  with  any  part  of  your  apparel  or  goods,  loee  no 
time." 

The  knight  did,  however,  lose  some  time,  ere  he  could  settle  in  his  own 
mind  what  to  take  and  what  to  ahandon  of  his  wardrobe,  each  article  of 
which  seemed  endeared  to  him  by  recollection  of  the  feasts  and  revels  at 
which  it  had  been  exhibited.  For  some  little  while  Mysie  left  him  to  make 
his  selections  at  leisure,  for  she  herself  had  also  some  preparations  to  make 
for  flight  But  when,  returning  from  the  chamber  into  which  she  had 
retired,  with  a  small  bundle  in  her  hand,  she  found  him  still  indecisive,  she 
insisted  in  plain  terms,  that  he  should  either  make  up  his  bagsage  for  the 
enterprise,  or  give  it  up  entirely.  Thus  urged,  the  discon^ate  knight 
hastily  made  up  a  few  clothes  into  a  bundle,  regarded  his  trunk-mails  with 
a  mute  expression  of  parting  sorrow,  and  intimated  his  readiness  to  wail 
upon  his  kind  guide. 

She  led  the  way  to  the  door  of  the  apartment,  having  first  carefully  ex- 
tinguished her  lamp,  and  motioning  to  the  knight  to  stand  dose  behind  her, 
tapped  once  or  twic«  at  the  door.  She  was  at  length  answered  by  Edward 
Glendinning,  who  demanded  to  know  who  knocked  within,  and  what  was 
desired. 

"Speak  low/'  said  Mysie  Happer,  "or  you  will  awaken  the  Engliidi 
knight  It  is  I,  Mysie  Bfapper,  who  knock  —  I  wish  to  get  ont  —  you  have 
locked  me  up — and  I  was  obliged  to  wait  till  the  Southron  slept." 

"  Locked  you  up  I"  replied  Edward,  in  surprise. 

"  Yes,''  answered  the  Miller's  daughter, "  you  have  locked  me  up  into  this 
room  —  I  was  in  Mary  AvenePs  sleeping  apartment." 

"  And  can  you  not  remain  there  till  morning,"  replied  Edward,  "  since  i# 
has  so  chanced  ?" 

"  What  I"  said  the  Miller's  daughter,  in  a  tone  of  offended  delicacy,  "  I 
remain  here  a  moment  longer  than  1  can  get  out  without  discovery  I — I  would 
not,  for  all  the  Halidome  of  St  Mary's,  remain  a  minute  longer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  man's  apartment  than  I  can  help  it — ^For  whom,  or  for  what 
do  you  hold  me?  I  promise  you  my  father's  daughter  has  been  better 
brought  up  than  to  put  in  peril  her  good  name." 

"  Gome  forth  then,  and  get  to  thy  chamber  in  silence/'  said  Edward. 

So  saying,  he  undid  the  bolt  The  staircase  without  was  in  utter  dark- 
ness, as  Mysie  had  before  ascertained.  So  soon  as  she  stept  out,  she  took 
hold  of  Edward  as  if  to  support  herself,  thus  interposing  her  person  betwixt 
him  and  Sir  Piercie  Shafbon,  by  whom  she  was  closely  followed.  Thus 
screened  frqpi  observation,  the  Englishman  slipped  past  on  tiptoe,  unshod 
md  in  silence,  while  the  damsel  complained  to  Edward  that  she  wanted  m 
light 

"  I  cannot  eet  you  a  light,"  said  he,  "  for  I  cannot  leave  this  post ;  bat 
there  is  a  fire  below." 

"  I  will  sit  below  till  morning,"  said  the  Maid  of  the  Mill ;  and,  tripping 
down  stairs,  heard  Edward  bolt  and  bar  the  door  of  the  now  tenantiesi 
apartment  with  vain  caution. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stair  which  she  descended,  she  found  the  object  of  her 
oare  waiting  her  farther  directions.  She  recommended  to  him  the  most 
alisolute  silence,  which,  for  once  in  his  life,  he  seemed  not  unvrilling  to 
observe,  conducted  him,  with  as  much  caution  as  if  he  were  walking  on 
cracked  ice,  to  a  dark  recess,  used  for  depositing  wood,  and  instructed  him 
to  ensconce  himself  behind  the  fagots.  She  herself  lifted  her  lamp  once 
more  at  the  kitchen  fire,  and  took  her  distaff  and  spindle,  that  she  might 
not  seem  to  be  unemployed,  in  case  any  one  came  into  thii  apartment 
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Trom  time  i:  time,  however,  she  stole  towards  the  window  on  tiptoe.  ^ 
efttch  the  first  glance  of  the  dawn,  for  the  farther  proseontion  of  ner  td 
ventarous  project.  At  length  she  saw,  to  her  great  joy,  the  first  peep  of  iht 
morning  brighten  upon  the  gray  clouds  of  the  east,  and,  clasping  her  handf 
together,  thanked  Our  Lady  for  the  sight,  and  implored  protection  daring 
the  remainder  of  her  enterprise.  Ere  she  had  finished  her  prayer,  she 
started  at  feeling  a  man's  arm  across  her  shoulder,  while  a  roa^  voioa 
«poke  in  her  ear — **What!  menseful  Mysie  of  the  Mill  so  soon  at  her 
prayers  ? — now,  benison  on  the  bonny  eyes  that  open  so  eariy  I— I'll  have  a 
kiss  for  good  morrow's  sake." 

Dan  of  the  Howlet-hirst,  for  he  was  the  gallant  who  paid  Mysie  this  oon^ 
pliment,  suited  the  action  with  the  word,  and  the  action,  as  is  usaal  in  snoh 
cases  of  rustic  galUntry,  was  rewarded  with  a  caff,  which  Dan  received  ai 
a  fine  gentleman  receiyes  a  tap  with  a  fan,  but  which,  delivered  by  the 
energetic  arm  of  the  Miller's  maiden,  would  have  oertainly  antonished  a  lest 
robust  gallant. 

*'  How  now.  Sir  Coxcomb!''  said  she,  "  and  most  you  be  away  from  yoar 
guar4  over  the  English  knight,  to  plague  quiet  folks  with  yonr  horse- 
tricks  I " 

''  Truly  you  are  mistaken,  pretty  Mysie,"  said  the  clown,  **  for  I  have  no4 
yet  relieved  Edward  at  his  post ;  and  were  it  not  a  shame  to  let  him  stay 
any  longer,  by  my  faith,  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  not  to  qait  yoa  these 
two  hours." 

**  Oh,  you  have  hours  and  hours  enough  to  see  any  one,"  said  Mysie ;  "  but 
you  must  think  of  the  distress  of  tiie  household  even  now,  and  get  Edward 
to  sleep  for  a  while,  for  he  has  kept  watch  this  whole  night." 

'*  I  will  have  another  kiss  first,''  answered  Dan  of  the  Howlet-hirst 

Bat  Mysie  was  now  on  her  guard,  and,  conscious  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
wood-hole,  offered  such  strenuous  resistance,  that  the  swain  cursed  the 
nymph's  bad  humour  with  very  unpastoral  phrase  and  emphasis,  and  ran 
np  stairs  to  relieve  the  guard  of  his  comrade.  Stealing  to  the  door,  she 
heard  the  new  sentinel  hold  a  brief  conversation  with  Edward,  after  which 
the  latter  withdrew,  and  the  former  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  watch. 

Mysie  suffered  him  to  walk  there  a  little  while  undisturbed,  until  the 
dawning  became  more  general,  by  which  time  she  supposed  he  might 
have  digested  her  coyness,  and  then  presenting  herself  betore  the  watohfal 
sentinel,  demanded  of  him  "  the  keys  of  the  outer  tower,  and  of  the  courU 
yard  gate." 

"  And  for  what  purpose  ?"  answered  the  warder. 

"  To  milk  the  cows,  and  drive  them  out  to  their  pasture,"  said  Mvsie ; 
"  you  would  not  have  the  poor  beasts  kept  in  the  byre  a'  morning,  ana  the 
family  in  such  distress,  that  there  is  na  ane  fit  to  do  a  turn  but  the  byre- 
woman  and  myself  f" 

"  And  where  is  the  byre-woman  T'  said  Dan. 

"  Sitting  with  me  in  the  kitchen,  in  case  these  distressed  folks  want  any 
thing." 

"  There  are  the  keys,  then«  Mysie  Dorts,"  said  the  sentinel. 

**  Many  thanks,  Dan  Ne'er-do-weel,"  answered  the  Maid  of  the  Mill,  and 
escaped  down  stairs  in  a  moment. 

To  hasten  to  the  wood-hole,  and  there  to  robe  the  English  knight  in  a 
ihort  gown  and  petticoat,  which  she  had  provided  for  the  purpose,  was  the 
work  of  another  moment.  She  then  undid  the  gates  of  the  tower,  and 
made  towards  the  bvre,  or  cow-house,  which  stood  in  one  corner  of  the  court- 
vard.  Sir  Piercie  shafton  remonstrated  against  the  delay  which  this  would 
(.iicasion. 

*'  Fair  and  generous  Molinara,"  he  said,  **  had  we  not  better  undo  the 
'iutward  gate,  and  make  the  best  of  our  way  hence,  even  like  a  pair  of 
mews  who  make  towards  shelter  of  the  rocks  as  the  storm  waxes  hi|tht" 

e2 
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'"Wf  nusl  drive  out  the  cows  first,"  said  Mjsie,  ''for  a  sin  it  were  to 
spoil  tl  1  poor  widow's  cattle,  both  for  her  sake  and  the  poor  beasts'  own ; 
and  I  have  no  mind  any  one  shall  leave  the  tower  in  a  hurry  to  follow  us. 
Besides,  you  must  have  your  horse,  for  you  will  need  a  fleet  one  ere  all  be 
done." 

So  saying,  she  locked  and  double-locked  both  the  inward  and  outward 
door  of  the  tower,  proceeded  to  the  cow-house,  turned  out  the  cattle,  and, 
giving  the  knight  his  own  horse  to  lead,  drove  them  before  her  out  at  the 
court-yard  gate,  intending  to  return  for  her  own  palfre^jr.  But  the  noise  at- 
tending the  first  operation  caught  the  wakeful  attention  of  Edward,  who, 
starting  to  the  bartizan,  called  to  know  what  the  matter  was. 

Mvsie  answered  with  great  readiness,  that  '*  she  was  driving  out  the  cows, 
for  that  they  would  be  spoiled  for  want  of  looking  to." 

**  I  thank  thee,  kind  maiden,"  said  Edward — "  and  yet,"  he  added,  after 
a  moment's  pause,  "  what  damsel  is  that  thou  hast  with  thee  ?"  • 

Mysie  was  about  to  answer,  when  Sir  Piercie  Shaflon,  who  apparently  did 
not  desire  that  the  great  work  of  his  liberation  should  be  executed  without 
the  interposition  of  his  own  ingenuity,  exclaimed  from  beneath,  **  I  an)  she, 
O  most  bucolical  Juvenal,  under  whose  charge  are  pfaced  the  milky  mothers 
of  the  herd." 

'*Hell  and  darkness  I"  exclaimed  Edward,  in  a  transport  of  fury  and 
astonishment,  '*  it  is  Piercie  Shafton — ^What  I  treason  I  treason  I — ho  I — ^Dan 
^^asper — Martin — ^the  villain  escapes  1" 

"  To  horse  I  to  horse  I"  cried  Mysie,  and  in  an  instant  mounted  behind 
the  knight,  who  was  already  in  the  saddle. 

Edward  caught  up  a  cross-bow,  and  let  fly  a  bolt,  which  whistled  so  near 
Mysie's  ear,  that  she  called  to  her  companion, — *'  Spur — spur.  Sir  Knight  I 
—the  next  will  not  miss  us. — Had  it  been  Halbert  instead  of  Edward  who 
bent  that  bow,  we  had  been  dead." 

The  knight  pressed  his  horse,  which  dashed  past  the  cows,  and  down  the 
knoll  on  which  the  tower  was  situated.  Then  taking  the  road  down  the 
valley,  the  gallant  animal,  reckless  of  its  double  burden,  soon  conveyed  them 
out  of  hearing  of  the  tumult  and  alarm  with  which  their  departure  filled  the 
Tower  of  Glendearg. 

Thus  it  strangely  happened,  that  two  men  were  flying  in  different  direc- 
tions at  the  same  time,  each  accused  of  being  the  other's  murderer. 
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-Sare  he  cannot 


Be  to  anmanly  as  to  leave  me  here; 
If  he  do,  maids  will  not  so  easilj 
Trust  men  again 

Thi  Two  Nobu  Knonair. 

The  knight  continued  to  keep  the  good  horse  at  a  pace  as  quick  as  the 
road  permitted,  until  they  had  cleared  the  valley  of  Glendearg,  and  <)ntered 
upon  the  broad  dale  of  the  Tweed,  which  now  rolled  before  them  in  crvotal 
beauty,  displaying  on  its  opposite  bank  the  huge  gray  Monastery  ol*  St 
Mary's,  whose  towers  and  pinnacles  were  scarce  yet  touched  by  the  newly 
risen  sun,  so  deeply  the  edifice  lies  shrouded  under  the  mountains  which 
rise  to  the  southward. 

Taming  to  the  left,  the  knight  continued  his  road  down  tn  the  n^rchem 
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bank  of  the  river,  until  thejr  arrived  nearly  opposite  to  the  w«ir«  oi 

dam-dike,  where  Father  Philip  concluded  hu  eztraordinarj  aquatio  em 
cursion. 

Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  whose  brain  seldom  admitted  more  than  one  idea  at 
a  time,  had  hitherto  pushed  forward  without  verj  distinctly  oonsideriag 
where  he  was  going.  But  the  sight  of  the  Monastery  so  near  to  him*  i^ 
minded  him  that  he  was  still  on  dangerous  ground,  and  that  he  must  nece^ 
sarily  provide  for  his  safety  by  choosing  some  settled  plan  of  esoape.  The 
situation  of  his  guide  and  deliverer  also  occurred  to  him,  for  he  was  far 
from  being  either  selfish  or  un^ratefuL  He  listened,  and  discovered  that 
the  Miller's  daughter  was  sobbing  and  weeping  bitterly  as  she  rested  her 
head  on  his  shoulder. 

"What  ails  thee,"  he  said, "  my  generous  Molinara? — is  there  aught  that 
Piercie  Shafton  can  do  which  may  show  his  gratitude  to  his  deliverer  V 
Mjsie  pointed  with  her  finger  across  the  river,  but  ventured  not  to  turn  her 
eyes  in  that  direction.  '*  Nay,  but  speak  plain,  most  generous  damsel*" 
Baid  the  knight,  who,  for  once,  was  puzzled  as  much  as  his  own  elegance 
of  speech  was  wont  to  puzzle  others,  "  for  I  swear  to  you  that  I  compre- 
hend nought  by  the  extension  of  thy  fair  di^t" 

"  Yonder  is  my  father's  house,''  said  Mysie,  in  a  voice  interrupted  by  tha 
increased  burst  of  her  sorrow. 

"  And  I  was  carrying  thee  discourteously  to  a  distance  from  thv  habits 
tion  f "  said  Shafton,  imagining  he  had  found  out  the  source  of  her  grief. 
"  Wo  worth  the  hour  that  Piercie  Shafton,  in  attention  to  his  own  safety, 
neglected  the  accommodation  of  any  female,  far  less  of  his  most  beneficent 
libNeratricel  Dismount,  then,  0  lovely  Molinara,  unless  thou  wouldst 
rather  that  I  should  transport  thee  on  horseback  to  the  house  of  thy 
molendinary  father,  which,  if  thou  sayest  the  word,  I  am  prompt  to  do, 
defying  all*  dangers  which  may  arise  to  me  personally,  whether  by  monk 
or  miller." 

Mysie  suppressed  her  sobs,  and  with  considerable  difficulty  muttered  her 
desire  to  alight,  and  take  her  fortune  bv  herself.  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  too 
devoted  a  squire  of  dames  to  consider  the  most  lowly  as  exempted  from  a 
respectful  attention,  independent  of  the  claims  which  the  Miller's  maiden 
possessed  over  him,  dismounted  instontljr  from  his  horse,  and  receivea  in 
Lis  arms  the  poor  girl,  who  still  wept  bitterly,  and,  when  placed  on  the 
ground,  seemed  scarce  able  to  support  herself,  or  at  least  still  clung, 
though,  as  it  appeared,  unconsciously,  to  the  support  he  had  afibrded.  He 
carried  her  to  a  weeping  birch  tree,  which  grew  on  the  green-sward  bank 
around  which  the  road  winded,  and,  placing  her  on  the  ground  beneath  it, 
exhorted  her  to  compose  herself.  A  strong  touch  of  natural  feeling  strug- 
gled with,  and  half  overcame,  his  acquired  affectation,  while  he  said, 
**  Credit  me,  most  generous  damsel,  the  service  you  have  done  to  Piercie 
Shafton  he  would  have  deemed  too  dearly  bought,  had  he  foreseen  it  was  to 
cost  you  these  tears  and  singults.  Show  me  the  cause  of  your  grief,  and 
if  I  can  do  aught  to  remove,  it,  believe  that  the  righto  you  have  acquired 
over  me  will  make  your  commands  sacred  as  those  of  an  empress.  Speak, 
then,  fair  Molinara,  and  command  him  whom  fortune  hath  rendered  at 
once  your  debtor  and  your  champion.     What  are  your  orders  ?" 

"  Only  that  you  will  fly  and  save  yourself,"  said  Mysie,  mustering  up  her 
utmost  effbrte  to  utter  these  few  words. 

"  Yet,"  said  the  knight,  "  let  me  not  leave  you  without  some  token  of 
remembrance."  Mysie  would  have  said  there  needed  none,  and  most  truly 
would  she  have  spoken,  could  she  have  spoken  for  weeping.  *' Piercie 
Shafton  is  poor,"  ne  continued,  **but  let  this  chain  testify  he  is  not  un- 
grateful to  bis  deliverer." 

He  took  from  his  neck  the  rich  chain  and  medallion  we  have  formerly 
mentiojied,  and  put  it  into  the  powerless  hand  of  the  poor  maiden,  wbc 
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neither  received  nor  rejected  it,  but,  occupied  with  more  intenae  feelinfii 
Memed  scarce  aware  of  what  he  was  doing. 

"  We  shall  meet  a^^ain/'  said  Sir  Piercie  Shafion,  **  at  least  I  trost  so ; 
mbanwhile,  weep  no  more,  fair  Molinara,  an  thou  loyest  me." 

The  phrase  of  conjuration  was  but  used  as  an  ordinary  commonplaoe 
expression  of  the  time,  but  bore  a  deeper  sense  to  poor  Mjsie's  ear.  She 
dried  her  tears ;  and  when  the  knight,  m  all  kind  and  chiyairous  courtesy, 
■looped  to  embrace  her  at  their  parting,  she  rose  humbly  up  to  receive  the 
proffered  honour  in  a  posture  of  more  deference,  and  meekly  and  gratefully 
aocepted  the  offered  salute.  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  mountea  his  horse,  and 
began  to  ride  off,  but  curiosity,  or  perhaps  a  stronger  feeling,  soon  induced 
him  to  look  back,  when  he  beheld  the  Miller's  daughter  standing  stiil 
motionless  on  the  spot  where  they  had  parted,  her  eyes  turned  after  him, 
and  the  unheeded  cnain  hanging  from  her  hand. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  a  glimpse  of  the  real  state  of  Mysie's  affec- 
tions, and  of  the  motive  from  which  she  had  acted  in  the  whole  matter, 
glanced  on  Sir  Piercie  Shafton's  mind.  The  gallants  of  that  age,  disinte* 
rested,  aspiring,  and  loftynninded,  even  in  their  coxcombry,  were  strangers 
to  those  deeradine  and  mischievous  pursuits  which  are  usually  termed  low 
amours.  They  did  not  "  chase  the  humble  maidens  of  the  plain,''  or  de- 
grade their  own  rank,  to  deprive  rural  innocence  of  peace  and  virtue.  It 
followed,  of  course,  that  as  conquests  in  this  class  were  no  part  of  their 
ambition,  they  were  in  most  cases  totally  overlooked  and  unsuspected,  left 
unimproved,  as  a  modern  would  call  it,  where,  as  on  the  preeent  oecasion, 
they  were  casually  made.  The  companion  of  Astrophel,  and  flower  of  the 
tilt-yard  of  Feliciana,  had  no  more  idea  that  his  graces  and  good  parts  could 
attach  the  love  of  Mysie  Happer,  than  a  first-rate  beauty  in  the  boxes 
dreams  of  the  fatal  wound  which  her  charms  may  inflict  on  some  attorney's 
romantic  apprentice  in  the  pit.  I  suppose,  in  any  ordinary  case,  the  pnde 
of  rank  and  distinction  would  have  pronounced  on  the  humble  admirer  ths 
doom  which  Beau  Fielding  denounced  against  the  whole  female  world, 
'*Let  them  look  and  die ;"  but  the  obligations  under  which  he  lay  to  the 
enamoured  maiden,  miller's  daughter  as  she  was,  precluded  the  possibilitj 
of  Sir  Piercie's  treating  the  matter  en  cavalier^  ana,  much  embarrassed,  yet 
a  little  flattered  at  the  same  time,  he  rode  back  to  try  what  could  be  done 
for  the  damsel's  relief. 

The  innate  modesty  of  poor  Mysie  could  not  prevent  her  showing  too 
obvious  signs  of  joy  at  Sir  Piercie  Shafton's  return.  She  was  betrayed  by 
the  sparkle  of  the  rekindling  eye,  and  a  caress  which,  however  timidly 
bestowed,  she  could  not  help  giving  to  the  neck  of  the  horse  which  brought 
back  the  beloved  rider 

"What  farther  can  I  do  for  you,  kind  Molinara?"  said  Sir  Pienns 
Shafton,  himself  hesitating  and  blushing ;  for,  to  the  grace  of  Queen  Bess's 
ago  be  it  spoken,  her  courtiers  wore  more  iron  on  their  breasts  than  brass 
on  their  foreheads,  and  even  amid  their  vanities  preserved  still  the  decay* 
ing  spirit  of  chivalry,  which  inspired  of  yore  tne  very  gentle  Knight  of 
Chaucer, 

Who  in  his  port  ww  modest  u  a  maid. 

Mysie  blushed  deeply,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  Sir  Piercie 
proceeded  in  the  same  tone  of  embarrassed  kindness.  "  Are  you  afraid  to 
return  home  alone,  my  kind  Molinara?  —  would  you  that  I  should  ao- 
company  you  ?" 

"  Alas !"  said  Mysie,  looking  up,  and  her  cheek  changing  from  scarlet  to 
pale,  "  I  have  no  home  left." 

"  How !  no  home  I"  said  Shafton ;  "  says  m v  generous  Molinara  she  hath 
no  home,  when  yonder  stands  the  house  of  her  father,  and  but  a  crystal 
stream  between?" 

'  Alas  I"  answered  the  Miller's  maiden,  "  I  have  no  longi  t  eicUer  boms 
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w  father.  He  is  a  deyoted  serrant  to  the  Abbey— I  haTO  offeDded  tlM 
Abbot,  and  if  I  retam  home  mj  father  will  kill  me." 

"  He  dare  not  injure  thee,  by  Heaven  I"  naid  Sir  Piercie ;  "  I  iwoar  to 
thee,  by  my  honour  and  knighthood,  that  the  forces  of  my  eoosln  ot 
Northumberland  shall  lay  the  Monastery  so  flat,  that  a  horse  shall  not 
stumble  as  he  rides  over  it,  if  they  should  dare  to  injure  a  hair  of  your 
head  I  Therdbre  be  hopeful  and  content,  kind  Mysinda,  and  know  yoa 
have  obliged  one  who  can  and  will  avenge  the  slightest  wrong  oiTerea  to 
you." 

He  sprung  firom  his  horse  as  he  spoke,  and,  in  the  animation  of  bis 
argument,  grasped  the  willing  hand  of  Mysie,  (or  Mysinda  as  he  had  now 
christened  her.)  He  gased  too  upon  full  black  eyes,  fixed  upon  his  own 
with  an  expression  which,  however  subdued  by  maidenly  shame,  it  was 
impossible  to  mistake,  on  cheeks  where  something  like  hope  began  to 
restore  the  natural  colour,  and  on  two  lips  which,  like  double  rosebuds, 
were  kept  a  little  apart  by  expectation,  and  showed  within  a  line  of  teetlr 
as  white  as  pearl.  AH  this  was  dangerous  to  look  upon,  and  Sir  Piercie 
Shafton,  after  repeating  with  less  and  less  force  his  request  that  the  fiur 
Mysinda  would  allow  him  to  carry  her  to  her  father's,  ended  by  asking  the 
fair  Mysinda  to  go  along  with  him  —  ''At  least,"  he  added,  "  until  I  shall 
be  able  to  conduct  you  to  a  place  of  safety." 

Mysie  Happer  inade  no  answer ;  but  blushing  scarlet  betwixt  joy  and 
shame,  mutely  expressed  her  willingness  to  accompany  the  Southron 
Knight,  by  knitting  her  bundle  closer,  and  preparing  to  resume  her  seat  en 
croupe.  *'  And  what  is  your  pleasure  that  I  should  do  with  this  V  she  said, 
holding  up  the  chain  as  if  she  had  been  for  the  first  time  aware  that  it  was 
in  her  hand.  ^ 

"  Keep  it,  &irest  Mysinda,  for  my  sake,"  said  the  Knight. 

"  Not  so,  sir,"  answered  Mysie,  gravely ;  '*  the  maidens  of  my  oountry 
take  no  such  gifts  from  their  superiors,  and  I  need  no  token  to  remind  me 
of  this  mcHrning." 

Most  earnesUy  and  courteously  did  the  Knight  urge  her  acceptance  of 
the  proposed  guerdon,  but  on  this  point  Mysie  was  resolute ;  feeling,  per- 
haps, that  to  accept  of  any  thing  bearing  the  appearance  of  reward,  would 
be  to  place  the  service  she  had  rendered  him  on  a  mercenary  footing.  In 
short,  she  would  only  agree  to  conceal  the  chain,  lest  it  might  prove  the 
means  of  detecting  the  owner,  until  Sir  Piercie  should  be  placed  m  perfect 
safety. 

They  mounted  and  resumed  their  journey,  of  which  Mysie,  as  bold  and 
sharp-witted  in  some  points  as  she  was  simple  and  susceptible  in  others, 
now  took  in  some  degree  the  direction,  having  only  inquired  its  general 
destination,  and  learned  that  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  desired  to  go  to  Kdinburgh, 
where  he  hoped  to  find  friends  and  protection.  Possessed  of  this  informa- 
tion, Mysie  availed  herself  of  her  local  knowledge  to  get  as  soon  as  possible 
out  of  the  bounds  of  the  Halidome,  and  into  those  of  a  temporal  baron, 
supposed  to  be  addicted  to  the  reformed  doctrines,  and  upon  whose  limits, 
at  least,  she  thought  their  pursuers  would  not  attempt  to  hasard  any  violence. 
She  was  not  indeed  very  apprehensive  of  a  pursuit^  reckoning  with  some 
confidence  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tower  of  Qlendearg  would  find  it  a 
matter  of  difficulty  to  surmount  the  obstacles  arising  from  their  own  bolts 
an")  bars,  with  which  she  had  carefully  secured  them  before  setting  forth  on 
the  retreat. 

They  joumeved  on,  therefore,  in  tolerable  security,  and  Sir  Piercie 
Shafton  found  leisure  to  amuse  the  time  in  high-flown  speeches  and  long 
anecdotes  of  the  court  of  Feliciana,  to  which  JV^sie  bent  an  ear  not  a  whii 
yess  attentive,  that  she  did  not  understand  one  word  out  of  three  which  was 
ottered  by  her  fellow-traveller.  She  listened,  however,  and  admired  upon 
arust,  as  many  a  wise  man  has  been  contented  to  treat  the  conversation  of  a 
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h^ndfionte  bt.i  silly  mistress.  As  for  Sir  Piercie,  he  was  in  his  element' 
and,  Tnell  assured  of  the  interest  and  full  approbation  of  his  auditor,  hd 
went  on  snouting  Euphuism  of  more  than  usual  obscurity,  and  at  mor^ 
than  usual  length.  Thus  passed  the  morning,  aqd  noon  brought  them 
within  sight  of  a  winding  stream,  on  the  side  of  which  arose  an  ancient 
baronial  castle,  surrounded  by  some  large  trees.  At  a  small  distance  from 
the  gate  of  the  mansion,  extended,  as  in  those  days  was  usual,  a  straggling 
hamlet,  having  a  church  in  the  centre. 

"  There  are  two  hostelries  in  this  Kirk-town,"  said  Mysie,  "  but  the  worst 
is  best  for  our  purpose ;  for  it  stands  apart  from  the  other  houses,  and  I  ken 
the  man  weel,  for  he  has  dealt  with  my  father  for  malt." 

This  causa  sciential,  to  use  a  lawyer's  phrase,  was  ill  chosen  for  Mysie's 
purpose ;  for  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  had,  by  dint  of  his  own  loauacity,  been 
talking  himself  all  this  while  into  a  high  esteem  for  his  fellow-trayeller, 
and,  pleased  with  the  gracious  reception  which  she  afforded  to  his  powers 
of  conversation,  had  well-nigh  forgotten  that  she  was  not  herself  one  of 
those  high-born  beauties  of  whom  he  was  recounting  so  many  stories,  when 
this  unlucky  speech  at  once  placed  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances 
attending  her  lineage  under  his  immediate  recollection.  He  said  nothing, 
however.  What  indeed  could  he  say  ?  Nothing  was  so  natural  as  that  a 
miller's  daughter  should  be  acquainted  with  publicans  who  dealt  with  her 
father  for  malt,  and  all  that  was  to  be  wondered  at  was  the  concurrence  of 
events  which  had  rendered  such  a  female  the  companion  and  guide  of  Sir 
Piercie  Shafton  of  Wilverton,  kinsman  of  the  great  ISarl  of  Northumber- 
land, whom  princes  and  sovereigns  themselves  termed  cousin,  because  of 
the  Piercie  blood.*  He  felt  the  disgrace  of  strolling  through  the  country 
with  a  miller's  maiden  on  the  crupper  behind  him,  and  was  even  ungrateful 
enough  to  feel  some  emotions  oi  shame,  when  he  halted  his  horse  at  the 
door  of  the  little  inn. 

But  the  alert  intelligence  of  Mysie  Happer  spared  him  farther  sense  of 
derogation,  by  instantly  springing  from  his  horse,  and  cramming  the  eare 
of  mine  host,  who  came  out  with  his  mouth  agape  to  receive  a  guest  of  the 
knight's  appearance,  with  an  imagined  tale,  in  which  circumstance  on  cip- 
oumstance  were  huddled  so  fast,  as  to  astonish  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  whose 
own  invention  was  none  of  the  most  brilliant.  She  explained  to  the  publi- 
can that  this  was  a  great  English  knight  travelling  from  the  Monastery  to 
the  court  of  Scotland,  after  having  paid  his  vows  to  Saint  Mary,  and  that 
she  had  been  directed  to  conduct  him  so  far  on  the  road ;  and  that  Ball,  hex 
palfrey,  had  fallen  by  the  way,  because  he  had  been  over-wrought  with  car- 
rying home  the  last  melder  of  meal  to  the  portioner  of  Langhope ;  and  that 
sne  had  turned  in  Ball  to  graze  in  the  Tasker's  park,  near  Uripplecross,  for 
he  had  stood  as  still  as  Lot's  wife  with  very  weariness ;  and  that  the  knight 
had  courteously  insisted  she  should  ride  behind  him,  and  that  she  hid 
brought  him  to  her  kend  friend's  hostelry  rather  than  to  proud  Peter  Ped- 
die's,  who  got  his  malt  at  the  MellerstMie  mills ;  and  that  he  must  get  the 
best  that  the  house  afforded,  and  that  he  must  &;et  it  ready  in  a  moment  of 
time,  and  that  she  was  ready  to  help  in  the  kitcbec. 

All  this  ran  glibly  off  the  tongue  without  pause  on  the  part  of  Mysie 
Happer,  or  doubt  on  that  of  the  landlord.  The  guest's  horse  was  conducted 
to  the  stable,  and  he  himself  installed  in  the  cleanest  corner  and  best  seat 
which  the  place  afforded.  Mysie,  ever  active  and  officious,  was  at  onoe 
engaged  in  preparing  food,  in  spreading  the  table,  and  in  making  all  the 
better  arrangements  which  her  experience  could  suggest,  for  the  honour 
and  comfort  of  her  companion.  He  would  fain  have  resisted  this ;  for  while 
it  was  impossible  not  to  be  gratified  with  the  eager  and  alert  kindness 
which  was  so  active  in  his  service,  he  felt  an  undefinable  pain  in  s^ui% 

■  : ■  *  ■ » 

•  Fnanar  tells  as  soniewkere,  (the  readers  of  romances  are  indiffereot  to  accurate  rt>U  w^.)  that  Um 
Kiat  M  France  called  one  uf  the  Piercies  cousin,  because  of  the  blood  of  Northumberland. 
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Mysinda  engaged  in  these  menial  seryices,  and  discharging  them,  moreover 
as  one  to  whom  they  were  but  too  familiar.  Yet  this  jarring  feeling  wat 
mixed  with,  and  perhaps  balanced  bj,  the  extreme  grace  with  which  ths 
neat-handed  maiden  executed  these  tasks,  however  mean  in  themseWet, 
and  gave  to  the  wretched  corner  of  a  miserable  inn  of  the  period,  the  ait 
of  a  bower,  in  which  an  enamoured  fairy,  or  at  least  a  shepberdees  d 
Arcadia,  was  displaying,  with  unavailing  solicitude,  her  designs  on  th« 
heart  of  some  knight,  destined  by  fortune  to  higher  thoughts,  and  a  mort 
splendid  union.  I 

The  lightness  and  grace  with  which  Mysie  covered  the  little  round  table 
with  a  snow-white  cloth,  and  arranged  upon  it  the  hastily-roasted  capon, 
with  its  accompanying  stoup  of  Bourdeaux,  were  but  plebeian  graces  in 
themselves ;  but  yet  there  were  very  flattering  ideas  excited  by  each  glance. 
She  was  so  very  well  made,  agile  at  once  ana  graceful,  with  her  hand  and 
arm  as  white  as  snow,  and  her  face  in  which  a  smile  contended  with  a  blush, 
and  her  eyes  which  looked  ever  at  Shafton  when  he  looked  elsewhere,  and 
were  dropped  at  once  when  they  encountered  his,  that  she  was  irresistible ! 
In  fine,  the  affectionate  delicacy  of  her  whole  demeanour,  joined  to  the 
promptitude  and  boldness  she  had  so  lately  evinced,  tended  to  ennoble  the 
iiervices  she  had  rendered,  as  if  some 


—^—  sw«flt  •nicagimr  Oraoe 
Put  on  some  clothes  to  ooine  abroad. 
And  took  a  waiter's  place. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  came  the  damning  reflection,  that  these  duties 
were  not  taught  her  bv  Love,  to  serve  the  beloved  only,  but  arose  from  the 
ordinaiT  and  natural  habits  of  a  miller's  daughter,  accustomed,  doubtless, 
to  render  the  same  service  to  every  wealthier  churl  who  frequented  her 
father's  mill.  This  stopped  the  mouth  of  vanity,  and  of  the  love  which 
vanity  had  been  hatching,  as  effectually  as  a  peck  of  literal  flour  would 
have  done. 

Amidst  this  variety  of  emotions,  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  forgot  not  to  ask  the 
object  of  them  to  sit  down  and  partake  the  good  cheer  which  she  had  been 
so  anxious  to  provide  and  to  place  in  order.  He  expected  that  this  invi* 
tation  would  have  been  bashfully,  perhaps,  but  certainly  most  thankfully, 
accepted ;  but  he  was  partly  flattered,  and  partly  piaued,  by  the  mixture 
of  deference  and  resolution  with  which  Mysie  declined  his  invitation.  Im- 
mediately after,  she  vanished  from  the  apartmenc,  leaving  the  £uphui8t  to 
consider  whether  he  was  most  gratified  or  displeased  by  her  disappearance. 

In  fact,  this  was  a  point  on  which  he  would  nave  found  it  difficult  to  make 
up  his  mind,  had  there  been  any  necessity  for  it.  As  there  was  none,  he 
drank  a  few  cups  of  claret,  and  sang  (to  himself)  a  strophe  or  two  of  the 
eanzonettes  of  the  divine  Astrophel.  But  in  spite  both  of  wine  and  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  the  connexion  in  which  he  now  stood,  and  that  which  he 
was  in  future  to  hold,  with  the  lovely  Molinara,  or  Mysinda,  as  he  had  been 
pleased  to  denominate  Mysie  Happer,  recurred  to  his  mind.  The  fashion 
of  the  times  (as  we  have  already  noticed)  fortunately  coincided  with  his 
own  natural  generosity  of  disposition,  which  indeed  amounted  almost  to 
extravagance,  in  prohibiting,  as  a  deadly  sin,  alike  against  gallantry,  chi- 
valry, and  morality,  his  rewarding  the  good  offices  he  had  received  from  this 
poor  maiden,  by  abusing  any  of  the  advantages  which  her  confidence  in  his 
Donour  had  afforded.  To  do  Sir  Piercie  justice,  it  was  an  idea  which  never 
entered  into  his  bead ;  and  he  would  probably  have  dealt  the  most  scientifit^ 
tmbroccaiat  stoccata,  or  punto  reverso,  which  the  school  of  Vincent  Saviola 
had  taught  him,  to  any  man  who  had  dared  to  suggest  to  him  such  selfish 
and  ungrateful  meanness.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  a  man,  and  foresaw 
various  circumstances  which  might  render  their  journey  together  in  this 
intimate  fashion  a  scandal  and  a  snare.  Moreover,  he  was  a  coxcomb  and 
%  courtier,  and  felt  there  ^as  something  ri4ii9ilous  in  travelling  the  land 
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with  a  miller's  daaghter  behind  his  saddle,  giTing  rise  to  suspicioos  notTerj 
creditable  to  either,  and  to  ludicrous  constructions,  so  far  as  he  himself  waa 
concerned. 

"  I  would/'  he  said  half  aloud,  "  that  if  such  mi^ht  be  done  withont 
harm  or  discredit  to  the  too-ambitious,  yet  too-well-distmguishing  Molinara, 
she  and  I  were  fairly  severed,  and  bound  on  our  different  courses ;  even  as 
we  see  the  goodly  vessel  bound  for  the  distant  seas  hoist  sails  and  bear 
away  into  the  deep,  while  the  humble  fly-boat  carries  to  shore  those 
friends,  who,  with  wounded  hearts  and  watery  eyes,  have  committed  to  their 
higher  destinies  the  more  daring  adventurers  by  whom  the  fair  Mgate  is 
manned." 

He  had  scarce  uttered  the  -msh  when  it  was  gratified ;  for  the  host  entered 
to  say  that  his  worshipful  knighthood's  horse  was  ready  to  be  brought  forth 
as  he  had  desired ;  and  on  his  inquiry  for  *'  the — ^the  damsel — that  is — the 
young  woman " 

"  Mysie  Happer,"  said  the  landlord,  *'  has  returned  to  her  father's ;  but 
she  bade  me  say,  you  could  not  miss  the  road  for  Edinburgh,  in  respect  it 
was  neither  far  way  nor  foul  gate." 

It  is  seldom  we  are  exactly  blessed  with  the  precise  fulfilment  of  our 
wishes  at  the  moment  when  we  utter  them ;  perhaps,  because  Heaven 
wisely  withholds  what,  if  granted,  would  be  often  received  with  ingratitude. 
So  at  least  it  chanced  in  the  present  instance ;  for  when  mine  host  said  that 
Mysie  was  returned  homeward,  the  knight  was  tempted  to  reply,  with  an 
ejaculation  of  surprise  and  vexation,  and  a  hasty  demand,  whither  and  when 
she  had  departed?  The  first  emotions  his  prudence  suppressed,  the  second 
found  utterance. 

'*  Where  is  she  gane  ?"  said  the  host,  gazing  on  him,  and  repeating  his 
question — *'  She  is  gane  hame  to  her  father's,  it  is  like  —  and  she  &^  just 
when  she  gave  orders  about  your  worship's  horse,  and  saw  it  well  fed,  (she 
might  have  trusted  me,  but  millers  and  millers'  kin  think  a'  body  as  thie^ 
like  as  themselves,)  an'  she's  three  miles  on  the  gate  by  this  time." 

"  Is  she  gone  then  ?"  muttered  Sir  Piercie,  making  two  or  three  hastj 
strides  through  the  narrow  apartment — **  Is  she  gone  ? — ^Well,  then,  let  her 
go.  She  could  have  had  but  disgrace  by  abiding  by  me,  and  I  little  credit 
by  her  society.  That  I  should  have  thought  there  was  such  difficulty  in 
shaking  her  off  I  I  warrant  she  is  by  this  time  laughing  with  some  clown 
she  has  encountered ;  and  my  rich  chain  will  prove  a  good  dowry. — And 
ought  it  not  to  prove  so  ?  and  has  she  not  deserved  it,  were  it  ten  times 
more  valuable  ?  —  Piercie  Shafton  !  Piercie  Shafton !  dost  thou  grudse  thj 
deliverer  the  guerdon  she  hath  so  dearly  won  ?  The  selfish  air  of  this 
northern  land  hath  infected  thee,  Piercie  Shafton !  and  blighted  the  blos- 
soms of  thy  generosity,  even  as  it  is  said  to  shrivel  the  flowers  of  the  mul- 
berry.— ^Yet  I  thought,"  he  added,  afler  a  moment's  pause,  "  that  she  would 
not  so  easily  and  voluntarily  have  parted  from  me.  But  it  skills  not  think- 
ing of  it. — Cast  my  reckoning,  mine  host,  and  let  your  groom  lead  forth  mj 
nag." 

The  good  host  seemed  also  to  have  some  mental  point  to  discuss,  for  he 
answered  not  instantly,  debating  perhaps  whether  his  conscience  would  bear 
ft  double  charge  for  the  same  guests.  Apparently  his  conscience  replied  in 
the  negative,  though  not  without  hesitation,  for  he  at  length  replied  —  **  It's 
daffing  to  lee ;  it  winna  deny  that  the  lawin^  is  clean  paid.  Ne'ertheless, 
if  your  worsh'pful  knighthood  pleases  to  give  aught  lor  increase  of  trou- 
ble  " 

«'*How!"  said  the  knight;  '^the  reckoning  paid?  and  by  whom,  I  pray 
you  ?" 

"  E'en  by  Mysie  Happer,  if  truth  maun  be  spoken,  as  I  said  before*" 
answered  the  honest  landlord,  with  as  many  compunctious  visitincrs  for 
telling  the  ver^y  ^s  another  might  h<^ve  felt  for  making  a  lie  in  tb«  wcasu- 
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iouiises— '*  And  oat  of  the  moneys  sapplied  for  jour  honoar't  joamej  b? 
the  Abbot,  bs  she  tauld  to  me.  And  mith  were  1  to  surcharge  any  gentl« 
man  that  darkens  my  doors."  He  added  in  the  confidence  of  honesty  which 
his  frank  avowal  entitled  him  to  entertain,  **  NeTertheless,  as  I  said  before, 
if  it  pleases  your  knighthood  of  free  good-will  to  consider  extraordinary 

trouble " 

'  The  knight  out  short  his  argument,  by  throwing  the  landlord  a  rose-noble, 
which  probably  doubled  the  value  of  a  Scottish  reckoning,  thoueh  it  would 
have  defrayed  but  a  half  one  at  the  Three  Cranes  or  the  Vintry.  The  bountr 
80  much  delighted  mine  host,  that  he  ran  to  fill  the  stirrup-cup  (for  which 
no  charge  was  ever  made)  from  a  butt  yet  charier  than  that  which  he  had 
meroed  for  the  former  stoup.  The  knight  paced  slowly  to  horse,  partook  of 
his  courtesy,  and  thanked  him  with  the  stiff  condescension  of  the  court  of 
Elisabeth ;  then  mounted  and  followed  the  northern  path,  which  was  pointed 
oat  as  the  nearest  to  Edinburgh,  and  which,  though  very  unlike  a  modem 
highway,  bore  yet  so  distinct  a  resemblance  to  a  public  and  frequented  road 
as  not  to  be  easily  mistaken. 

"  I  shall  not  need  her  guidance  it  seems,''  said  he  to  himself,  as  he  rode 
slowly  onward ;  '*  and  I  suppose  that  was  one  reason  of  her  abrupt  depar- 
ture, so  different  from  what  one  might  have  expected.  —  Well,  I  am  well  rid 
of  her.  Do  wo*  not  pray  to  be  Unrated  from  temptation  ?  Yet  that  she 
should  have  erred  so  much  in  estimation  of  her  own  situation  and  mine,  as 
to  think  of  defraying  the  reckoning  I  I  would  I  saw  her  once  more,  but  to 
explain  to  her  the  solecism  of  which  her  inexperience  hath  rendered  her 
guiltV.  And  I  fear,"  he  added,  as  he  emerged  irom  some  straggling  treee« 
and  looked  out  upon  a  wild  moorish  country,  composed  of  a  succession  of 
swelling  lumpish  hills,  **  I  fear  I  shall  soon  want  the  aid  of  this  Ariadne, 
irh()  might  afford  me  a  clew  through  the  recesses  of  yonder  mountainous 
iabyrin^." 

As  the  Knight  thus  communed  with  himself,  his  attention  was  caught  by 
the  sound  of  a  horse's  footsteps ;  and  a  lad,  mounted  on  a  little  gray  8ooi- 
Ush  nag,  about  fourteen  hande  high,  coming  along  a  path  which  led  from 
behind  the  trees,  joined  him  on  the  high-road,  if  it  could  be  termed  such. 

The  dress  of  the  lad  was  completely  in  village  fashion,  yet  neat  and  hand* 
some  in  appearance.  He  had  a  jerkin  of  gray  cloth  slashed  and  trimmed, 
with  black  hose  of  the  same,  with  deer-skin  rul lions  or  sandals,  and  hand- 
some silver  spurs.  A  cloak  of  a  dark  mulberry  colour  was  closely  drawn 
round  the  upper  part  of  his  person,  and  the  cape  in  part  muffled  his  face, 
which  was  also  obscured  by  his  bonnet  of  black  velvet  cloth,  and  its  little 
plume  of  feathers. 

Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  fond  of  society,  desirous  also  to  have  a  guide,  and, 
moreover,  prepossessed  in  favour  of  so  handsome  a  youth,  failed  not  to  ask 
him  whence  he.came,  and  whither  he  was  going.  The  youth  looked  another 
way,  as  he  answered,  that  he  was  going  to  Edinburgh,  *'to  seek  service  in 
some  nobleman's  family." 

'*I  fear  me  you  have  run  away  from  your  last  master,"  said  Sir  Piercie, 
**  since  you  dare  not  look  me  in  the  face  while  you  answer  my  question." 

**  Indeed,  sir,  I  have  not,"  answered  the  lad,  bashfully,  while,  as  if  with 
reluctance,  he  turned  round  his  face,  and  instantly  withdrew  it.  It  wad  a 
glance,  but  the  discovery  was  complete.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  dark 
full  eye,  the  cheek  in  wnich  much  embarrassment  could  not  altogether  dis- 
guise an  expression  of  comic  humour,  and  the  whole  figure  at  once  betrayed, 
under  her  metamorphosis,  the  Maid  of  the  Mill.  The  recognition  was  joyful, 
und  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  was  too  much  pleased  to  have  regained  his  com* 

{)anion  to  remember  the  very  good  reasons  which  had  consoled  him  fof 
osing  her. 

T''>  his  uuestious  respecting  her  dress,  she  answered  that  she  had  obtained 
^  Ji  the  ^irktown  from  a  friend ;  it  was  the  holiday  suit  Of  a  son  of  hers, 

s 
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whn  h<ul  taken  the  field  with  his  liege-lord,  the  baron  of  the  land.  She  had 
borrowed  the  suit  under  pretence  she  meant  to  play  in  some  mumming  or 
rural  masquerade.  She  had  left,  she  said,  her  own  apparel  in  exchange, 
which  was  better  worth  ten  crowns  than  this  was  worth  lour. 

"  And  the  nag,  my  ingenious  Molinara,"  said  Sir  Piercie,  "  whence  comes 
the  nag  ?" 

**I  borrowed  him  from  onr  host  at  the  Gled^s-Nest,"  she  replied;  and* 
added,  half  stifling  a  laugh,  **  he  has  sent  to  get,  instead  of  it,  our  Ball, 
which  I  left  in  the  Tasker's  Park  at  Cripplecross.  He  will  be  lacky  if  he 
find  it  there." 

"  But  then  the  poor  man  will  lose  his  horse,  most  argute  Mysinda,''  said 
Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  whose  English  notions  of  property  were  a  little  startled 
at  a  mode  of  acquisition  more  congenial  to  the  ideas  of  a  miller's  daughter 
(and  he  a  Border  miller  to  boot)  than  with  those  of  an  English  person  of 
quality. 

"  And  if  he  does  lose  his  horse,"  said  Mysie,  laughing,  "  surely  he  is  not 
the  first  man  on  the  marches  who  has  had  such  a  mischance.  But  he  will 
be  no  loser,  for  I  warrant  he  will  stop  the  value  out  of  moneys  which  he  hat 
owed  my  father  this  many  a  day." 

"  But  then  your  father  will  be  the  loser,"  objected  yet  (^ain  the  pertinar 
cious  uprightness  of  Sir  Piercie  Shafton. 

"  What  signifies  it  now  to  talk  of  my  father?"  said  the  damsel,  pettishly; 
then  instantly  changing  to  a  tone  of  deep  feeling,  she  added,  "  my  father 
has  this  day  lost  that  wnich  will  make  him  hold  light  the  loss  of  all  the  gear 
he  has  left." 

Struck  with  the  accents  of  remorseful  sorrow  in  which  his  companion 
uttered  these  few  words,  the  English  knight  felt  himself  bound  both  in 
honour  and  conscience  to  expostulate  with  her  as  strongly  as  he  could,  on 
the  risk  of  the  step  which  she  had  now  taken,  and  on  the  propriety  of  her 
returning  to  her  father's  house.  The  matter  of  his  discourse,  though 
adoraed  with  many  unnecessary  flourishes,  was  honourable  both  to  his  head 
and  heart. 

The  Maid  of  the  Mill  listened  to  his  flowing  periods  with  her  head  nnnk 
on  her  bosom  as  she  rode,  like  one  in  deep  thought  or  deeper  sorrow.  When 
he  had  finished,  she  raised  up  her  countenance,  looked  full  on  the  knight, 
and  replied  with  great  firmness — "If  you  are  weary  of  my  company.  Sir 
Piercie  Shafton,  you  have  but  to  say  so,  and  the  Miller's  daughter  will  be 
no  farther  cumber  to  you.  And  do  not  think  I  will  be  a  burden  to  you,  if 
wo  travel  together  to  Edinburgh ;  I  have  wit  enough  and  pride  enough  tc 
bo  a  willing  burden  to  no  man.  But  if  you  reject  not  my  company  at  pre- 
sent, and  fear  not  it  will  be  burdensome  to  you  hereafter,  speak  no  more  to 
me  of  returning  back.  All  that  you  can  say  to  me  I  have  said  to  myself; 
and  that  I  am  now  here,  is  a  sign  that  I  have  said  it  to  no  purpose.  Let 
this  subject,  therefore,  be  forever  ended  betwixt  us.  I  have  already,  in  some 
small  fashion,  been  useful  to  you,  and  the  time  may  come  I  may  be  moie 
80 ;  for  this  is  not  your  land  of  England,  where  men  say  justice  is  done  with 
little  fear  or  favour  to  great  and  to  small ;  but  it  is  a  land  where  men  do  by 
the  strong  hand,  and  defend  by  the  ready  wit,  and  I  know  better  than  you 
the  perils  ^ou  are  exposed  to." 

Sir  Piercie  Shafton  was  somewhat  mortified  to  find  that  the  damsel  con- 
ceived her  presence  useful  to  him  as  a  protectress  as  well  as  guide,  and  said 
sometning  of  seeking  protection  of  nought  save  his  own  arm  and  his  good 
sword.  Mysie  answered  very  quietly,  that  she  nothing  doubted  his  bravery; 
but  it  was  that  very  quality  of  bravery  which  was  most  likely  to  involve  him 
«n  danger.  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  whose  head  never  kept  very  lon;^  in  ant 
continued  train  of  thinking,  acquiesced  without  much  reply,  revolving  in  hi« 
•wn  mind  that  the  maiden  only  used  this  apology  to  disguise  her  real  motive, 
)f  affection  to  his  person.    The  romance  of  the  situation  flattered  hi«  ranHy 
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•ad  elevated  his  imagination,  as  placlne  lum  in  the  sitaation  of  oda  of  tboM 
roinantic  heroes  of  whom  he  had  read  the  histories,  where  similar  trans- 
formations made  a  distinguished  figure. 

He  took  many  a  sidelong  glance  at  his  page,  whose  habits  of  country  sport 
snd  country  exercise -had  rendered  her  quite  adequate  to  sustain  the  cnar* 
adter  she  had  assumed.  She  managed  the  little  nag  with  dexterity,  and  even 
with  grace ;  nor  did  any  thing  appear  that  could  have  betrayed  her  disguise, 
except  when  a  bashful  consciousness  of  her  companion's  eye  being  fixed  on 
her,  gave  her  an  appearance  of  temporary  embarrassment,  which  greatly 
added  to  her  beauty. 

The  couple  rode  forward  as  in  the  momine,  pleased  with  themseWes  ani 
with  each  other,  until  they  arrived  at  the  village  where  they  were  to  repose 
for  the  night,  and  where  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  inn,  both  male  and 
female,  joined  in  extolling  the  good  grace  and  handsome  countenance  of  the 
English  knight,  and  the  uncommon  beauty  of  his  youthful  attendant. 

It  was  here  that  Mysie  Happer  first  made  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  sensible  of 
the  reserved  manner  in  which  she  proposed  to  live  with  him.  She  announced 
him  as  her  master,  and,  waiting  upon  him  with  the  reverent  demeanour  of 
an  actual  domestic,  permitted  not  the  least  approach  to  familiarity,  not  even 
such  as  the  knight  might  with  the  utmost  innocence  have  ventured  upon. 
For  example.  Sir  Piercie,  who,  as  we  know,  was  a  great  connoisseur  in  dress, 
was  detailing  to  her  the  advantageous  chanee  which  he  proposed  to  make  in 
her  attire  as  soon  as  they  should  reach  Edmburgh,  by  arraying  her  in  his 
own  colours  of  pink  and  carnation.  Mysie  Happer  listened  with  great 
complacency  to  tne  unction  with  which  he  dilated  upon  welts,  laces,  slashes, 
and  trimmings,  until,  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was 
asserting  the  superiority  of  the  falling  band  over  the  Spanish  ruff,  he 
approached  his  hand,  in  the  way  of  illustration,  towards  the  collar  of  his 
pf^'s  doublet.  She  instantly  stepped  back  and  gravely  reminded  him  that 
she  was  alone  and  under  his  protection. 

"  Ton  cannot  but  remember  the  cause  which  has  brought  me  here,''  she 
continued  ;  *'  make  the  least  approach  to  any  familiarity  which  you  would 
not  offer  to  a  princess  surrounaed  by  her  court,  and  you  have  seen  the  last 
of  the  Miller's  daughter  —  She  will  vanish  as  the  chaff  disappears  from  the 
shieling-hill  *  when  the  west  wind  blows." 

"I  do  protest,  fair  Molinara,"  said  Sir  Piercie  Shafton — but  the  fair 
Molinara  had  disappeared  before  his  protest  could  be  uttered.  **  A  most 
singular  wench,"  said  he  to  himself;  "  and  by  this  hand,  as  discreet  as  she 
is  mir-featured  —  Gertes,  shame  it  were  to  offer  her  scathe  or  dishonour  I 
She  makes  similes  too,  though  somewhat  savouring  of  her  condition.  Had 
she  but  read  Euphues,  and  forgotten  that  accursed  mill  and  shieling-hill,  it 
is  my  thought  that  her  converse  would  be  broidered  with  as  many  and  as 
choice  pearls  of  compliment,  as  that  of  the  most  rhetorical  lady  in  the  court 
of  Feliciana.     I  trust  she  means  to  return  to  bear  me  company." 

But  that  was  no  part  of  Mysie's  prudential  scheme.  It  was  then  drawing 
io  dusk,  and  he  saw  her  not  again  until  the  next  morning,  when  the  horses 
were  brought  to  the  door  that  they  might  prosecute  their  journey. 

But  our  story  here  necessarily  leaves  the  English  knight  and  his  page,  to 
return  to  the  Tower  of  Glondearg. 


.  *  Tlw  place  when  oora  wm  winnowed,  while  that  opentum  wae  pwfin-uea  tqr  the  haad.  wu  oa^M  la 
Bmlawl  the  ShtaiinchiU. 
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To«  call  it  aa  iD  aagel—it  may  b«  ao. 
Bat  sura  I  am,  amonv  the  ranka  which  fell. 
Tic  the  firat  fiend  e|er  ooanseird  Dian  to  riae, 
And  win  the  bliaa  tiie  aprile  himself  had  forMtad. 

Oi»  Plat. 

Wx  Biiut  retnme  <mr  narratiTe  at  die  period  when  Mary  ATenel  was 
eonTe;|red  to  the  apartment  which  had  been  ibrmerly  occupied  by  the  two 
Qlenmnnings,  and  when  her  faithful  attendant,  Tibbie,  had  ezhaoeted  her- 
self in  useless  attempts  to  compose  and  to  comfort  her.  Father  Eustace 
also  dealt  forth  with  well-meant  kindness  those  apophthe^s  and  dogmata  of 
consolation,  which  friendship  almost  always  offers  to  grief,  though  they  are 
uniformly  offered  in  Tain.  She  was  at  length  left  to  indulge  in  the  desola- 
tion of  her  own  sorrowful  feelings.  She  felt  as  those  who,  loving  for  the 
first  time,  have  lost  what  they  loved,  before  time  and  repeated  calamity  have 
taught  them  that  every  loss  is  to  a  certain  extent  reparable  or  endurable. 

Such  grief  may  be  conceived  better  than  it  can  be  described,  as  is  well 
known  to  those  who  have  experienced  it.  But  Mary  Avenel  had  been  taught 
by  the  peculiarity  of  her  situation,  to  regard  herself  as  the  Child  of  Destiny ; 
and  the  melancholy  and  reflecting  turn  of  her  disposition  gave  to  her  sorrows 
a  depth  and  breadth  peculiar  to  her  character.  The  grave — and  it  was  a 
bloody  grave  —  had  closed,  as  she  believed,  over  the  youth  to  whom  she  was 
secretly,  but  most  warmly  attached ;  the  force  and  ardour  of  Halbert's  char- 
acter bearing  a  singular  correspondence  to  the  energy  of  which  her  own  was 
capable.  Her  sorrow  did  not  exhaust  itself  in  sighs  and  tears,  but  when  the 
first  shock  had  passed  away,  concentrated  itself  with  deep  and  steady  medi- 
tation, to  collect  and  calculate,  like  a  bankrupt  debtor,  the  full  amount  of 
her  loss.  It  seemed  as  if  all  that  connected  her  with  earth,  had  vanished 
with  this  broken  tie.  She  had  never  dared  to  anticipate  the  probability  of 
an  ultimate  union  with  Uslbert,  yet  now  his  supposed  fall  seemed  that  of 
the  only  tree  which  was  to  shelter  her  from  the  storm.  She  respected  the 
more  gentle  character,  and  more  peaceful  attainments,  of  the  younger  Glen- 
dinning  ;  but  it  had  not  escaped  ner  (what  never  indeed  escaped  woman  in 
such  circumstances)  that  he  was  disposed  to  place  himself  in  competition 
with  what  she,  the  daughter  of  a  proud  and  warlike  race,  deemed  the  more 
manly  qualities  of  his  elder  brother ;  and  there  is  no  time  when  a  woman 
does  so  little  justice  to  the  character  of  a  surviving  lover,  as  when  comparing 
him  with  the  preferred  rival  of  whom  she  has  been  recently  deprived. 

The  motherly,  but  coarse  kindness  of  Dame  Glendinning,  and  the  doating 
fondness  of  her  old  domestic,  seemed  now  the  only  kind  feeling  of  whicn 
she  formed  the  object ;  and  she  could  not  but  reflect  how  little  these  were  to 
be  compared  with  the  devoted  attachment  of  a  high-souled  youth,  whom  the 
least  glance  of  her  eye  could  command,  as  Sie  high-mettled  steed  is 
governed  by  the  bridle  of  the  rider.  It  was  when  plunged  among  these 
desolating  reflections,  that  Mary  Avenel  felt  the  void  of  mmd,  arising  from 
the  narrow  and  bigoted  ignorance  in  which  Rome  then  educated  the  chil- 
dren of  her  church.  Their  whole  religion  was  a  ritual,  and  their  prayers 
were  the  formal  iteration  of  unknown  words,  which,  in  the  hour  of  afSio- 
tion,  could  yield  but  little  consolation  to  those  who  from  habit  resorted  to 
them.  Unused  to  the  practice  of  mental  devotion,  and  of  personal  approach 
fio  the  Divine  Presence  by  prayer,  she  could  not  help  exclaiming  in  her  dis- 
tress, "  There  is  no  aid  for  me  on  earth,  and  I  know  not  how  to  ask  it  from 
Heaven  V* 

As  she  sDoke  thus  in  an  agony  of  sorrow,  she  cast  her  eyes  into  the  apart* 
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Okeot,  and  saw  the  mysterious  Spirit,  which  waited  apon  the  fortnnee  of  her 
house,  standing  in  the  moonlight  in  the  midst  of  the  room.  The  samt 
fonn,  as  the  reader  knows,  had  more  than  once  offered  itself  to  her  sight , 
and  either  her  native  boldness  of  mind,  or  some  peculiarity  attached  to  her 
from  her  birth,  made  her  now  look  upon  it  ifrithout  shrinking.  But  tht 
White  Lady  of  Ayenel  was  now  more  distinctly  risible,  and  more  closely 
present,  than  she  had  ever  before  seemed  to  be,  and  Mary  was  appalled  by 
ner  presence.  She  would,  however,  have  spoken ;  but  there  ran  a  tradition, 
that  though  others  who  had  seen  the  White  Lady  had  asked  Questions  and 
received  answers,  yet  those  of  the  house  of  Avenel  who  haa  ventured  to 
speak  to  hier,  had  never  long  surrived  the  colloquy.  The  figure,  besides,  •• 
sitting  up  in  her  bed,  Mury  Avrael  gased  on  it  intently,  seemed  by  its  ges 
tores  to  caution  her  to  keep  silence,  and  at  the  same  time  to  bespeak  atten 
lion. 

The  White  Lady  then  seemed  to  press  one  of  the  planks  of  the  floor  with 
ber  foot»  while,  in  her  usual  low,  melancholy,  and  musical  chant,  she  r#> 
Deated  the  following  verses : 

**  Maiden,  whan  wamm»  wall  the  LiTinc  Dead, 

Whoae  ryes  shall  commone  with  the  Dead  Attf«, 
Maiden,  attend !  Beneath  mjr  foot  lies  hid 

The  Won],  the  Law.  the  Path,  which  thoo  d<iat  atrira 
To  find  and  oannt  not  find  — Coohl  spirita  shed 

Team  for  their  Int.  it  were  my  lot  to  weep. 
Showing  the  road  wnich  I  shall  never  tread. 

llMMirh  ray  fofjt  points  it.— Sleep,  atenud  etoep^ 
Dark,  long,  and  cold  foygetfalness  my  lot  1— 

Bot  do  not  thou  at  ha  roan  ilia  rspiae, 
Secnre  there  lies  fall  guerdon  in  this  spot 

For  all  the  woes  that  wait  frail  Adam'is  lhi»— 
Stoop,  then,  and  make  it  yoors  -I  auif  not  make  H 


The  phantom  stooped  towards  the  floor  as  she  concluded,  as  if  with  th« 
intention  of  laying  her  hand  on  the  board  on  which  she  stood.  But  ere  she 
had  completed  that  gesture,  her  form  became  indistinct,  was  presently  only 
like  the  shade  of  a  fleecy  cloud,  which  passed  betwixt  earth  and  the  moon, 
and  was  soon  altogether  inrisible. 

A  strong  impression  of  fear,  the  first  which  she  had  experienced  in  her 
life  to  any  agitating  extent,  seized  upon  the  mind  of  Mary  Avenel,  and  for 
a  minute  she  felt  a  disposition  to  faint.  She  repelled  it,  however,  mustered 
her  courage,  and  addressed  herself  to  saints  and  angels,  as  hor  church 
recommended.  Broken  slumbers  at  length  stole  on  her  exhausted  mind 
and  frame,  and  she  slept  until  the  dawn  was  about  to  rise,  when  she  was 
awakened  by  the  cry  of  "  Treason  I  treason !  follow,  follow  I"  which  arose 
in  the  tower,  when  it  was  found  that  Piercie  Shafton  had  made  his  escape. 

Apprehensive  of  some  new  misfortune,  Mary  Avenel  hastily  arranged 
the  oress  which  she  had  not  laid  aside,  and,  venturing  to  quit  her  chamber, 
learned  from  Tibb,  who,  with  her  gray  hairs  dishevelled  like  those  of  a 
sibyl,  was  flying  from  room  to  room,  that  the  bloody  Southron  villain  had 
made  his  escape,  and  that  Halbert  Glendinning,  poor  bairn,  would  sleep 
unrevenged  and  unquiet  in  his  bloodv  grave.  In  the  lower  apartments,  the 
young  men  were  roaring  like  thunder,  and  venting  in  oaths  and  exclami^ 
tions  against  the  fugitives  the  rage  which  they  experienced  in  finding  them- 
selves locked  up  within  the  tower,  and  debarred  from  their  vindictive  pur- 
suit by  the  wily  precautions  of  Mysie  Happer.  The  authoritative  voice  of 
the  Sub-Prior  commanding  silence  was  next  heard;  upon  which  Mary 
Avenel,  whose  tone  of  feeling  did  not  lead  her  to  enter  into  counsel  or 
society  with  the  rest  of  the  party,  again  retired  to  ber  solitary  chamber. 

The  rest  of  the  familv  held  counsel  in  the  spence,  Edward  almost  beside 
himself  with  rage,  and  the  Sub-Prior  in  no  small  degree  offended  at  the  effron 
tery  of  Mysie  Happer  in  attempting  such  a  scheme,  as  well  as  at  the  min 
gled  boldness  and  dexterity  with  which  it  had  been  executed.  But  neither 
surprise  nor  anger  availed  aught.  The  windows,  well  secured  with  iron 
hars  for  keeping  assailants  out,  proved  now  as  effectual  for  detaining  the 
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inlalvijef.to  mthin.  The  battlements  were  open,  indeed ;  bat  without  ladder 
or  ropes  to  act  as  a  substitute  for  wings,  there  was  no  possibility  of  descend* 
ing  irom  them.  They  easily  succeeded  in  alarming  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cottages  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  coart ;  but  the  men  had  been  called  in 
to  strengthen  the  guard  for  the  night,  and  only  women  and  children  re- 
mained who  could  contribute  nothing  in  the  emergency,  except  their  use 
less  exclamations  of  surprise,  and  there  were  no  neighboars  for  miles 
around.  Dame  Elspeth,  howeyer,  though  drowned  in  tears,  was  not  so  un- 
mindful of  external  affairs,  but  that  she  could  find  voice  enough  to  tell  the 
women  and  children  without,  to  **  leave  their  skirling,  and  look  after  the 
eows  that  she  couldna  get  minded,  what  wi'  the  awfu'  distraction  of  her 
mind,  what  wP  that  foose  slut  having  locked  them  up  in  their  ai'n  tower  aa 
fast  as  if  they  had  been  in  the  Jeddart  tolbooth.'' 

Meanwhile,  the  men  finding  other  modes  of  exit  impossible,  unanimously 
concluded  to  force  the  doors  with  such  tools  as  the  house  afforded  for  the 
purpose.  These  were  not  very  proper  for  the  occasion,  and  the  strength  of 
the  doors  was  great.  The  interior  one,  formed  of  oak,  occupied  4hem  for 
three  mortal  hours,  and  there  was  litUe  prospect  of  the  iron  door  being 
forced  in  double  the  time. 

While  they  were  engaged  in  this  ungrateful  toil,  Mary  Avenel  had  with 
much  less  labour  acquired  exact  knowledge  of  what  the  Spirit  had  inti- 
mated  in  her  mystic  rhyme.  On  examining  the  spot  which  the  phantom 
had  indicated  "by  her  gestures,  it  was  not  difficult  to  discover  that  a  board 
had  been  loosened,  which  might  be  raised  at  pleasure.  On  removing  this 
piece  of  plank,  Mary  Avenel  was  astonished  to  find  the  Black  Book,  well 
remembered  by  her  as  her  mother's  favourite  study,  of  which  she  immedi- 
ately took  possession,  with  as  much  joy  as  her  present  situation  rendered 
her  capable  of  feeling. 

Ignorant  in  a  great  measure  of  its  contents,  Mary  Avenel  had  been  taught 
from  her  infancy  to  hold  this  volume  in  sacred  veneration.'  It  is  probable 
that  the  deceased  Lady  of  Walter  Avenel  only  postponed  initiating  her 
daughter  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Divine  Word,  until  she  should  be  better 
able  to  comprehend  both  the  lessons  which  it  taught,  and  the  risk  at  which 
in  those  times,  they  were  studied.  Death  interposed,  and  removed  her  be 
fore  the  times  became  favourable  to  the  reformers,  and  before  her  daughter 
was  so  far  advanced  in  age  as  to  be  fit  to  receive  religious  instruction  of 
this  deep  import.  But  the  affectionate  mother  had  made  preparations  for 
the  earthly  work  which  she  had  most  at  heart.  There  were  slips  of  paper 
inserted  in  the  volume,  in  which,  by  an  appeal  to,  and  a  comparison  of, 
various  passages  in  holy  writ,  the  errors  and  human  inventions  with  which 
the  Church  of  Rome  bad  defaced  the  simple  edifice  of  Christianity,  as 
erected  by  its  divine  architect,  were  pointed  out.  These  controversial  topics 
were  treated  with  a  spirit  of  calmness  and  Christian  charity,  which  might 
have  been  an  example  to  the  theologians  of* the  period;  but  they  were 
clearly,  fairly,  and  plainly  argued,  and  supported  by  the  necessary  proofe 
and' references.  Other  papers  there  were  which  had  no  reference  whatever 
to  polemics,  but  were  the  simple  effusions  of  a  devout  mind  communing 
with  itself.  Among  these  was  one  frequently  used,  as  it  seemed  from  the 
ffcate  of  the  manuscript,  on  which  the  mother  of  Mary  had  transcribed  and 
placed  together  those  affecting  texts  to  which  the  heart  has  recourse,  in 
affliction,  and  which  assures  us  at  once  of  the  sympathy  and  protection 
<ifforded  to  the  children  of  the  promise.  In  Mary  Avenel's  state  of  mind, 
these  attracted  her  above  all  the  other  lessons,  which,  coming  from  a  hand 
so  dear,  had  reached  her  at  a  time  so  critical,  and  in  a  manner  so  touching 
iShe  read  the  affecting  promise,  "  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee," 
and  the  consoling  exhortation,  '*  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  1 
will  deliver  thee.''  She  read  them,  and  her  heart  acquiesced  in  (h.e  conclu- 
sion Surely  this  is  the  word  of  God  I 
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There  are  those  io  whom  a  sense  of  refigton  has  oome  in  storm  And  tem- 
pest ;  there  are  those  whom  it  has  sammoned  amid  scenes  of  reyeiry  and 
idle  vanity ;  there  are  those,  too,  who  have  heard  its  "  still  small  voice  *' 
amid  rural  leisure  and  placid  contentment.  But  perhaps  the  knowledge 
which  caaeeth  not  to  err,  is  most  frequently  impressed  upon  the  mind 
during  seasons  of  affliction ;  and  tears  are  the  softened  showers  which  causa 
the  seed  of  Heaven  to  spring  and  take  root  in  the  human  breast.  At  least 
it  was  thus  with  Mary  Avenel.  She  was  insensible  to  the  discordant  nolie 
which  rang  below,  the  clang  of  bars  and  the  jarring  symphony  of  the  levors 
which  they  used  to  force  them,  the  measured  shouts  of  the  labouring  inma*^ 
as  they  combined  their  strength  for  each  heave,  and  eave  time  with  their 
voices  to  the  exertion  of  their  arms,  and  their  deeply  muttered  vows  of 
revenge  on  the  fugitives  who  bad  be<|ueathed  them  at  their  departure  a  task 
BO  toiteome  and  difficult.  Not  all  this  din,  combined  in  hideous  concert,  and 
expressive  of  aught  but  peace,  love,  and  forgiveness,  could  divert  Marr 
Avenel  from  the  new  course  of  study  on  which  she  had  so  singularly  entered. 
''  The  serenity  of  Heaven,''  she  said,  "  is  above  me ;  the  sounds  which  are 
around  are  but  those  of  earth  and  earthly  passion.'' 

Meanwhile  the  noon  was  passed,  and  little  impression  was  made  en  the 
iron  grate,  when  they  who  laboured  at  it  received  a  sudden  reinforcement 
by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  €hristie  of  the  Clinthill.  He  came  at  the  head 
of  a  small  party,  consisting  of  four  horsemen,  who  bore  in  their  caps  the 
sprig  of  holly,  which  wjw  the  badge  of  Avenel. 

"What,  ho! — ^my  masters,"  he  said,  "I  brine  you  a  prisoner." 

"You  had  better  have  brought  us  liberty,"  said  Dan  of  the  Howled 
hirst. 

Christie  looked  at  the  state  of  affairs  with  great  surprise.  "  An  I  were 
to  be  hanged  for  it,"  he  said,  "  as  I  may  for  as  little  a  matter,  I  could  not 
forbear  laughing  at  seeing  men  peeping  through  their  own  bars  like  so  many 
nvts  in  a  rat-trap,  and  he  with  the  beard  behind,  like  the  oldest  rat  in  the 
collar." 

"  Hush,  thou  unmannered  knave,"  said  Edward,  "  it  is  the  Sub-Prior ; 
and  this  is  neither  time,  place,  nor  company,  for  your  ruffian  jests." 

"  What,  ho !  is  my  youns  master  malapert  ?"  said  Christie ;  "  why,  man, 
were  he  my  own  carnal  father,  instead  of  being  father  to  half  the  world,  I 
would  have  my  laugh  out.  And  now  it  is  over,  I  must  assist  you,  I  reckon, 
for  you  are  setting  very  greenly  about  this  gear  —  put  the  pinch  nearer  the 
staple,  man,  and  hand  me  an  iron  crow  through  the  grate,  for  thaf  s  the 
fowl  to  fly  away  with  a  wicket  on  its  shoulders.  I  have  broke  into  as  many 
grates  as  you  have  teeth  in  your  youn^  head  —  ay,  and  broke  out  of  them 
too,  as  the  captain  of  the  Castle  of  Lochmaben  knows  full  well." 

Christie  did  not  boast  more  skill  than  he  really  possessed ;  for,  applying 
their  combined  strength,  under  the  direction  of  that  experienced  engineer, 
bolt  and  staple  gave  way  before  them,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  the 
grate,  which  nad  so  long  repelled  their  force,  stood  open  before  them. 

"  And  now,"  said  Edward,  "  to  horse,  my  mates,  and  pursue  the  villain 
Shaflonl" 

"  Halt,  there,"  said  Christie  of  the  Clinthill ;  "  pursue  your  guest,  my 
master's  friend  and  my  own  7 — ^there  go  two  words  to  that  bargain.  What 
the  foul  fiend  would  you  pursue  him  for  ?" 

"  Let  me  pass,"  said  Edward,  vehemently,  "  I  will  be  staid  by  no  man«-> 
the  villain  has  murdered  my  brother  I" 

*  What  says  he  ?"  said  Christie,  turning  to  the  ethers ;  "  murdered  ?  who 
is  murdered,  and  by  whom  ?" 

"  The  Englishman,  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,"  said  Dan  of  the  Howlet-hirst, 
^has  murdered  young  Halbert  Glendinning  yesterday  morning,  and  we 
have  all  risen  to  tlie  fray." 

"It  is  a  bedlam  business,  I  think,"  said  Christie.    "  First  I  find  you  all 
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looked  up  m  your  own  tower,  and  next  I  am  come  to  prevont  70a  roTing* 
ing  ft  marder  that  was  never  oommitted !''  ^ 

'*  I  tell  you/'  eaid  Edward,  "  that  my  brother  was  slain  and  b^'ried  yes- 
terday morning  by  this  false  Englishman." 

"  And  I  tell  you,"  answered  Christie,  **  that  I  saw  him  alive  and  well  last 
night.  I  would  I  knew  his  trick  of  getting  out  of  the  grave ;  most  men  find 
it  more  hard  to  break  through  a  men  sod  than  a  grated  door." 

Everr  body  now  paused,  and  lo^ed  on  Christie  in  astonishment,  until  the 
8ub-Pnor,  who  had  hitherto  avoided  communication  with  him,  came  up  and 
required  earnestly  to  know,  whether  he  meant  really  to  maintain  that  flail- 
bert  Glendinning  lived. 

"  Father,"  he  said,  with  more  respect  than^e  usually  showed  to  any  one 
save  his  master,  ^  I  confess  I  may  sometimes  jest  with  those  of  your  coai, 
but  not  with  you ;  because,  as  yon  may  partly  recollect,  I  owe  you  a  life. 
It  is  certain  as  the  sun  is  in  heaven,  that  Halbert  Glendinning  supped  at 
the  house  of  my  master  the  Baron  of  Avenel  last  night,  and  £at  he  eame 
thither  in  company  with  an  old  man,  of  whom  more  anon." 

*•  And  where  is  he  now  ?" 

'*  The  devil  only  can  answer  that  questi<m,''  replied  Christie,  **  for  the 
devil  has  possessea  the  whole  family,  1  think.  He  took  fright,  the  foolish 
lad,  at  something  or  other  which  our  Baron  did  in  his  moody  humour,  and 
so  he  jumped  into  Uie  lake  and  swam  ashore  like  a  wild-duck.  Bobin  of 
Redcastle  spoiled  a  good  gelding  in  chasing  him  this  morning." 

**  And  why  did  he  chase  the  youth  ?"  said  the  Sub-Prior ;  ^*  what  harm 
had  he  done?" 

"  None  that  I  know  of,"  said  Christie ;  "  but  such  was  the  Baron's  order, 
being  in  his  mood,  and  all  the  world  having  gone  mad,  as  I  have  eaid 
before." 

'*  Whither  away  so  fast,  Edward  ?"  said  \he  monk. 

'*  To  Corri-nan-shian,  Father,"  answered  the  youth.  —  "  Martin  and  Dan, 
take  pickaxe  and  mattock,  and  follow  me  if  you  be  men !" 

"  Right,"  said  the  monk,  '*  and  fail  not  to  give  us  instant  notice  what  yon 
find." 

"  If  you  find  aught  there  like  Halbert  Qlendinning,"  said  Christie,  hal- 
looing after  Edward,  '*  I  will  be  bound  to  eat  him  unsalted.  —  'T  is  a  sight 
to  see  how  that  fellow  takes  the  bent  1  —  It  is  in  the  time  of  action  men  see 
what  lads  are  made  of.  Halbert  was  aye  skipping  up  and  down  like  a  roe, 
and  his  brother  used  to  sit  in  the  chimney  nook  with  his  book  and  sic-like 
trash — But  the  lad  was  like  a  loaded  hackbut,  which  vrill  stand  in  the  cor- 
ner as  quiet  as  an  old  crutch  until  ye  draw  the  trigger,  and  then  there  is 
nothing  but  flash  and  smoke.  —  But  here  comes  my  prisoner ;  and,  setting 
other  matters  aside,  I  must  pray  a  word  with  you.  Sir  Sub-Prior,  respecting 
bim.  I  came  on  before  to  treat  about  him,  but  I  was  interrupted  with  this 
fasherie." 

As  he  spoke,  two  more  of  Avenel's  troopers  rode  into  the  ccnirt-yardt 
leading  betwixt  them  a  horse,  on  which,  with  his  hands  bound  to  his  sids^ 
•ati'  the  reformed  preacher,  Henry  Warden. 
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At  Khool  I  knew  Un-*  iharp-witlMl  ]P«mA, 
Gnve.  tiMmfchtAil,  and  nueiTBd  mmms  hit  bmIh^ 
Taming  the  hoora  of  sport  and  fbod  to  laboar, 
Starvinc  hii  bodjr  to  inform  hii  mind. 

Ol*  VtkTU 

Tin  Sab-Prior,  at  tho  Borderer's  request,  had  not  failed  to  retom  to  tlia 
tower,  into  which  he  was  followed  bj  Christie  of  the  Clinthill,  who,  shntting 
the  door  of  the  apartment,  drew  near,  and  began  his  disoonrse  with  great 
eonfidence  and  familiarity. 

"My  master,"  he  saic^  "sends  me  with  his  commendations  lo  joa,  Sii 
Sob-Prior,  above  all  the  oommanity  of  Saint  Mary's,  and  more  speoially 
than  even  to  the  Abbot  himself ;  for  though  he  be  termed  my  lord^  and  m 
forth,  all  the  world  knows  that  you  are  the  tongne  of  the  tnimp." 

"  If  you  have  aught  to  say  to  me  concerning  the  community,"  said  tba 
Snb-Pnor,  *'  it  were  well  you  proceeded  in  it  without  farther  delay.  Time 
presses,  and  the  fate  of  young  Olendinnning  dwells  on  mj  mind." 

"  I  will  be  caution  for  him,  body  for  body,"  said  Christie.  '*  I  do  protest 
to  you,  as  sure  as  I  am  a  living  man,  so  surely  is  he  one." 

*' Should  I  not  tell  his  unhappy  mother  the  joyful  tidings?"  said  Fathei 
Eustace,  —  *'  and  yet  better  wait  till  they  return  from  searching  the  grave. 
Well,  Sir  Jackman,  your  mes8afi|e  to  me  from  your  master?" 

"  Mv  lord  and  master,"  said  Christie,  "  hath  good  reason  to  believe  that^ 
from  the  information  of  certain  back  friends,  whom  he  will  reward  at  more 
leisure,  your  reveifend  community  hath  been  led  to  deem  him  ill  attached  to 
Holy  Church,  allied  with  heretics  and  those  who  favour  heresy,  and  a  hun- 
gerer  after  the  spoils  of  your  Abbey." 

'*  Be  brief,  gCNod  henchman,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  for  the  devil  is  ever 
most  to  be  feared  when  he  preachetb." 

"  Briefly,  then  —  my  master  desires  your  friendship ;  and  to  excuse  him* 
self  from  the  maligner's  calumnies,  he  sends  to  your  Abbot  that  Henry 
Warden,  whose  sermons  have  turned  the  world  upside  down,  to  be  dealt 
with  as  Holy  Church  directs,  and  as  the  Abbot's  pleasure  may  determine." 

The  Sub-Frior's  eyes  sparkled  at  the  intelligence;  for  it  had  been  ac- 
counted a  matter  of  mat  importance  that  this  man  should  be  arrested, 
possessed,  as  he  was  known  to  be,  of  so  much  seal  and  popularity,  that 
scarcely  the  preaching  of  Knox  himself  had  been  more  awakening  to  the 
people,  and  more  formidable  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

In  £Act,  that  ancient  system,  which  so  well  accommodated  its  doctrines  to 
the  wants  and  wishes  of  a  barbarous  age,  had,  since  the  art  of  printing, 
tnd  the  gradual  difiusion  of  knowledge,  lain  floating  like  some  huge  Levi- 
•than,  into  which  ten  thousand  reforming  flshers  were  darting  their  bar* 
poons.  The  Roman  Church  of  Scotland,  in  particular,  was  at  her  last  gasp, 
actually  blowing  blood  and  water,  yet  still  with  unremitted,  though  animal 
exertions,  maintaining  the  conflict  with  the  assailants,  who  on  every  side 
were  plunging  their  weapons  into  her  bulky  body.  In  many  large  towns, 
the  monasteries  had  been  suppressed  by  the  fury  of  the  populace ;  in  other 
places,  their  possessions  haa  been  usurped  by  the  power  of  the  reformed 
nobles ;  but  still  the  hierarchy  made  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  realm, 
and  might  claim  both  its  property  and  its  privileges  wherever  it  had  the 
means  of  asserting  them.  The  community  of  Saint  Mary's  of  Kenna<\uhaii 
was  considered  as  being  particularly  in  this  situation.  They  had  retained, 
andiminished,  their  territorial  power  and  influence ;  and  the  great  barons 
in  the  neighbourhood,  partly  from  their  attachment  to  the  party  in  the  stale 
who  KtiU  npheld  the  ola  systom  of  religion,  partly  because  each  grudged  the 
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tfhare  of  thb  proy  which  the  others  mu8t  necessarily  claim,  had  as  yet  ab 
stained  from  despoiling  the  Halidome.  The  Community  was  also  under- 
stood to  be  protected  by  the  powerfHil  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  West- 
moreland, whose  zealous  attachment  to  the  Catholic  faith  caused  at  a  later 
period  the  great  rebellion  of  the  tenth  of  Elizabeth. 

Thuti  happily  placed,  it  was  supposed  by  the  friends  of  the  decaying  cause 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  that  some  determined  example  of  courage  and 
resolution,  exercised  where  the  franchises  of  the  church  were  yet  entire,  and 
her  jurisdiction  undisputed,  might  awe  the  progress  of  the*  new  opinions 
into  activity ;  and,  protected  by  the  laws  which  still  existed,  and  by  the 
favour  of  the  sovereign,  might  be  the  means  of  securing  the  territory  which 
Rome  yet  preserved  m  Scotland,  and  perhaps  of  recovering  that  which  she 
had  lost. 

The  matter  had  been  considered  more  than  once  by  the  northern  Catholics 
of  Scotland;  and  they  had  held  communication  with  those  of  the  south. 
Father  Eustace,  devoted  by  his  public  and  private  vows,  had  caught  the 
flame,  and  had  eagerly  advised  that  they  should  execute  the  doom  of  heresy 
on  the  first  reformed  preacher,  or,  accoraing  to  his  sense,  on  the  first  heretio 
of  eminence,  who  should  venture  within  the  precincts  of  the  Halidome.  A 
heart,  naturally  kind  and  noble,  was,  in  this  instance,  as  it  has  been  in 
many  more,  deceived  by  its  own  generosity.  Father  Eustace  would  have 
been  a  bad  administrator  of  the  inquisitorial  power  of  Spain,  where  that 
power  was  omnipotent,  and  where  judgment  was  exercised  without  danger 
to  those  who  inflicted  it.  In  such  a  situation  his  rigour  might  have  relented 
in  favour  of  the  criminal,  whom  it  was  at  his  pleasure  to  crush  or  to  place 
at  freedom.  But  in  Scotland,  during  this  crisis,  the  case  was  entirely  di^ 
ferent.  The  question  was,  whether  one  of  the  spirituality  dared,  at  the 
hazard  of  his  own  life,  to  step  forward  to  assert  and  exercise  tbe  rights  of 
the  church.  Was  there  any  who  would  venture  to  wield  the  thunder  in 
her  cause,  or  must  it  remain  like  that  in  the  hand  of  a  painted  Jupiter,  the 
object  of  derision  instead  of  terror  ?  The  crisis  was  calculated  to  awake 
the  soul  of  Eustace ;  for  it  comprised  the  question,  whether  he  dared,  at  all 
hazards  to  himself,  to  execute  with  stoical  severity  a  measure  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  opinion,  was  to  be  advantageous  to  the  church,  and,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  law,  and  to  his  firm  belief,  was  not  only  justifiable  but 
meritorious. 

While  such  resolutions  were  agitated  amongst  the  Catholics,  chance 
placed  a  victim  within  their  grasp.  Henry  Warden  had,  with  the  animation 
proper  to  the  enthusiastic  reformers  of  the  age,  transgressed,  in  the 
vehemence  of  his  zeal,  the  bounds  of  the  discretional  liberty  allowed  to  his 
sect  so  far,  that  it  was  thought  the  Queen's  personal  dignity  was  concerned 
in  bringing  him  to  justice.  He  fled  from  Edinburgh,  with  recommen- 
dations, however,  from  Lord  James  Stewart,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Earl 
of  Murray,  to  some  of  the  Border  chieftains  of  inferior  rank,  who  weie 
privately  conjured  to  procure  him  safe  passaj^e  into  England.  One  of  the 
principal  persons  to  whom  such  recommendation  was  addressed,  was  Julian 
Avenel;  tor  as  yet,  and  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards,  the  corres- 
pondence and  interest  of  Lord  James  lay  rather  vnth  the  subordinate 
leaders  than  with  the  chiefs  of  great  power,  and  men  of  distinguished  in- 
fluence upon  the  Border.  Julian  Avenel  had  intrigued  without  scruple 
with  both  parties — ^yet  bad  as  he  was,  he  certainly  would  not  have  practised 
aught  against  the  guest  whom  Lord  James  had  recommended  to  his  hos- 
pitality, had  it  not  been  for  what  he  termed  the  preacher's  officious  inter- 
meddling in  his  family  affairs.  But  when  he  had  determined  to  make 
Warden  rue  the  lecture  he  had  read  him,  and  the  scene  of  public  scand  U 
which  he  had  caused  in  his  hall,  Julian  resolved,  with  the  constitutiondj 
shrewdness  of  his  dispositio^n,  to  combine  his  vengeance  with  his  interest. 
And  therefore,  instead  of  doing  violence  on  the  person  of  HAnr^  Warden 
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wirbin  Ms  own  castle,  he  detennined  to  deliver  him  np  to  the  CominaDitj 
of  Saint  Mary's^  and  at  once  make  them  the  instramente  of  his  own  re* 
▼enge,  and  found  a  claim  of  personal  recompense,  either  in  money,  or  in  • 
grant  of  Abbey  lands  at  a  low  quit-rent,  which  last  began  now  to  be  the 
established  form  in  wbich  the  temporal  nobles  plundered  the  spirituality. 

The  Sub-Prior,  therefore,  of  Saint  Mary's,  unexpectedly  saw  the  stead* 
fast,  active,  and  inflexible  enemy  of  the  church  deiiverea  into  his  hand, 
and  felt  himself  called  upon  to  make  good  his  promises  to  the  friends  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  by  quenching  heresy  in  the  blood  of  one  of  its  most 
sealous  professors. 

To  the  honour  more  of  Father  Eustace's  heart  than  of  his  consistency, 
the  communication  that  Henry  Warden  was  placed  within  his  power,  struck 
him  with  more  sorrow  than  triumph ;  but  his  next  feelings  were  those  of 
exultation.  "  It  is  sad/'  he  said  to  himself,  "  to  cause  human  suffering ;  it 
is  awful  to  cause  human  blood  to  be  spilled;  hut  the  judge  to  whom  the 
sword  of  Saint  Paul,  as  well  as  the  keys  of  Saint  Peter,  are  confided,  must 
not  flinch  from  his  task.  Our  weapon  returns  into  our  own  bosom,  if  not 
wielded  with  a  steady  and  unrelenting  hand  f^ainst  the  irreconcilable 
enemies  of  the  Holy  Church.  Pereai  istet  It  is  me  doom  he  has  incurred, 
and  were  all  the  heretics  in  Scotland  armed  and  at  his  back,  they  should 
not  prevent  its  being  pronounced,  and,  if  possible,  enforced.  —  Bring  the 
heretic  before  me,"  he  said,  issuing  his  commands  aloud,  and  in  a  tone  of 
authority. 

Henry  Warden  was  led  in,  his  hands  still  bound,  but  his  feet  at  liberty. 

"  Clear  the  apartment,''  said  the  Sub-Prior,  '*  of  all  but  the  necessary 
guard  on  the  prisoner." 

All  retired  except  Christie  of  the  Clinthill,  who,  having  dismissed  the 
inferior  troopers  wnom  he  commanded,  unsheathed  his  sword,  and  placed 
himself  besiae  the  door,  as  if  taking  upon  him  the  character  of  sentinel. 

The  judge  and  the  accused  met  face  to  face,  and  in  that  of  both  was 
enthroned  the  noble  confidence  of  rectitude.  The  monk  was  about,  at  the 
utmost  risk  to  himself  and  his  community,  to  exercise  what  in  his  ignorance 
he  conceived  to  be  his  duty.  The  preacher,  actuated  by  a  better-informed, 
yet  not  a  more  ardent  zeal,  was  prompt  to  submit  to  execution  for  God's 
sake,  and  to  seal,  were  it  necessary,  his  mission  with  his  blood.  Placed  at 
such  a  distance  of  time  as  better  enables  us  to  appreciate  the  tendency 
of  the  principles  on  which  they  severally  acted,  we  cannot  doubt  to  which 
the  palm  ought  to  be  awarded.  But  the  seal  of  Father  Eustace  was  aa 
free  from  passion  and  personal  views  as  if  it  had  been  exerted  in  a  better 
cause. 

They  approached  each  other,  armed  each  and  prepared  for  intellectual 
conflict,  and  each  intently  regarding  his  opponent,  as  if  either  hoped  to  spy 
out  some  defect,  some  chasm  in  the  armour  of  his  antagonist.  —  As  they 
gazed  on  each  other,  old  recollections  began  to  awake  in  either  bosom,  at 
the  sight  of  features  long  unseen  and  much  altered,  but  not  forgotten. 
The  brow  of  the  Sub-Prior  dismissed  by  degrees  its  frown  of  command,  the 
look  of  calm  yet  stem  defiance  gradually  vanished  from  that  of  Warden, 
and  both  lost  for  an  instant  that  of  gloomy  solemnity.  They  had  been 
ancient  and  intimate  friends  in  youth  at  a  foreign  university,  but  had  been 
long  separated  from  each  other;  and  the  change  of  name,  which  the 
preacher  had  adopted  from  motives  of  safety,  and  the  monk  from  the  com- 
mon custom  of  the  convent,  bad  prevented  the  possibility  of  their  hitherto 
recognizing  each  other  in  the  opposite  parts  which  they  had  been  playing 
\sk  the  great  polemical  and  political  drama.  But  now  the  Sub-Prior  ex- 
daimed,  "  Henry  Wellwood  I"  and  the  preacher  replied,  **  William  Allan  \" 
—and,  stirred  by  the  old  familiar  names,  and  never^to-bc*-forgotten  recoUeo* 
dons  of  college  studies  and  college  intimacy,  their  hanis  were  for  a  mo* 
vent  locked  in  each  other. 
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**  RamoTe  his  bonds,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  and  assisted  Christie  in  pei^ 
forming  that  office  with  his  own  hands,  although  the  prisoner  scarcely 
would  consent  to  be  unbound,  repeating  with  emphasis,  tnat  he  rejoiced  in 
the  cause  for  which  he  suffered  shame.  When  his  hands  were  at  liberty, 
however,  be  showed  his  sense  of  the  kindness  by  again  exchanging  a  grasp 
and  a  look  of  affection  with  the  Sub-Prior. 

The  salute  was  frank  and  generous  on  either  side,  yet  it  was  but  the 
friendly  recognition  and  greeting  which  are  wont  to  take  place  betwixt 
adverse  champions,  who  do  nothing  in  hate  but  all  in  honour.  As  each 
felt  the  pressure  of  the  situation  in  which  they  stood,  he  quitted  the  grasp 
of  the  other's  band,  and  fell  back,  confronting  each  other  with  l^ks  more 
calm  and  sorrowful  than  expressive  of  any  other  passion.  The  Sub-Prior 
was  the  first  to  speak. 

'*  And  is  this,  then,  the  end  of  that  restless  activity  of  mind,  that  bold 
and  indefatigable  love  of  truth  that  urged  investigation  to  its  utmost  limits, 
and  seemed  to  take  heaven  itself  by  storm  — is  this  the  termination  of 
Well  wood's  career?  —  And  having  known  and  loved  him  during  the  best 
years  of  our  youth,  do  we  meet  in  our  old  age  as  judge  and  criminal?" 

'*  Not  as  jud^  and  criminal,"  said  Henry  Warden,  —  for  to  avoid  con- 
fusion we  describe  him  by  his  later  and  best  known  name — **  Not  as  judge 
and  criminal  do  we  meet,  but  as  a  misguided  oppressor  and  his  ready  and 
devoted  victim.  I,  too,  may  ask,  are  these  the  harvest  of  the  rich  hopes 
•xcited  by  the  classical  learning,  acute  logical  powers,  and  varied  know- 
ledge of  William  Allan,  that  he  should  sink  to  be  the  solitary  drone  of  a 
cell,  graced  only  above  the  swarm  with  the  high  commission  of  executing 
Roman  malice  on  all  who  oppose  Roman  imposture  ?" 

'*  Not  to  thee,"  answered  the  Sub-Prior,  "  be  assured — not  unto  thee,  nor 
unto  mortal  man,  will  I  render  an  account  of  the  power  with  which  the 
church  may  have  invested  me.  It  was  granted  but  as  a  deposit  for  her 
welfare  —  ror  her  welfare  it  shall  at  every  risk  be  exercised,  without  fear 
and  without  favour." 

**  I  expected  no  less  from  your  miseuided  zeal,"  answered  the  preacher ; 
"  and  in  me  have  you  met  one  on  whom  you  may  fearlessly  exercise  your 
authority,  secure  that  his  mind  at  least  will  defy  your  influence,  as  the  snows 
of  that  Mont  Blanc  which  we  saw  together,  shrink  not  under  the  heat  of 
the  hottest  summer  sun." 

'*  I  do  believe  thee,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  **  I  do  believe  that  thine  is  indeed 
metal  unmalleable  by  force.  Let  it  yield  then  to  persuasion.  Let  us  debate 
these  matters  of  faith,  as  we  once  were  wont  to  conduct  our  scholastic  dis- 
putes, when  hours,  nay,  days,  glided  past  in  the  mutual  exercise  of  our 
mtellectual  powers.  It  may  be  thou  mayest  yet  hear  the  voice  of  the  shep- 
herd, and  return  to  the  universal  fold." 

'*  No,  Allan,"  replied  the  prisoner,  *'  this  is  no  vain  question,  devised  by 
dreaming  scholiasts,  on  which  they  may  whet  their  intellectual  faculties  until 
the  very  metal  be  wasted  away.  The  errors  which  I  combat  are  like  those 
fiends  which  are  only  oast  out  by  fasting  and  prayer.  Alas !  not  many  wise, 
not  many  learned  are  chosen ;  the  cottage  and  the  hamlet  shall  in  our  days 
bear  witness  against  the  schools  and  Sieir  disciples.  Thy  very  wisdom^ 
which  is  foolishness,  hath  made  thee,  as  the  Greeks  of  old,  hold  as  foolish 
Bess  that  which  is  the  only  true  wisdom." 

'*  This,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  sternly,  "  is  the  mere  cant  of  ignorant  enthu- 
ttasm,  which  appealeth  from  learning  and  from  authority,  from  the  sure 

guidance  of  that  lamp  which  God  hath  afforded  us  in  the  Councils  and  in 
le  Fathers  of  the  Church,  to  a  rash,  self-willed,  and  arbitrary  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures,  wrested  according  to  the  private  opinion  of  each  specul** 
ttng  heretic." 

"  I  disdain  to  reply  to  the  char^,"  replied  Warden.  **  Th^  question  at 
issue  between  your  Cnurch  and  mine,  is,  whether  we  will  be  ja»l|^  bf  the 
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Holy  Scriptures,  or  by  the  devices  and  decisions  of  men  not  less  sabieot  Is 
error  than  ourselves,  and  who  have  defaced  our  holy  religion  with  vaia 
devices,  roared  up  idols  of  stone  and  wood,  in  form  of  those,  who,  when  they 
lived,  were  but  sinful  creatures,  to  share  the  worship  due  only  to  the  Creator 
established  a  toll-house  betwixt  heaven  and  hell,  that  profitable  purgatory 
of  which  the  Pope  keeps  the  keys,  like  an  iniquitous  judge  commutes  pun- 
ishment for  bribes,  and '* 

"  Silence,  blasphemer,"  said  the  Sub-Pror,  sternly,  **  or  I  will  have  thy 
blatant  obloquy  stopped  with  a  sag  V* 

**  A^,''  replied  Warden,  "  such  is  the  freedom  of  the  Christian  conference 
toffhich  Rome's  priests  so  kindly  invite  us  I — the  gag — the  rack  •»  the 
axe — is  the  rcUio  uUima  Eomce,  But  know  thou,  mine  ancient  friend,  that 
the  character  of  thy  former  companion  is  not  so  changed  by  age,  but  that 
he  still  dares  to  endure  for  the  cause  of  truth  all  that  thy  proud  hierarchy 
shall  dare  to  inflict." 

"Of  that,"  said  the  monk,  "  I  nothing  doubt — Thon  wert  ever  a  lion  to 
torn  against  the  spear  of  the  hunter,  not  a  stag  to  be  dismayed  at  the  sound 
of  his  bugle." — He  walked  through  the  room  in  silence.  '*  Wellwood,"  he 
said  at  length,  **  we  can  no  longer  be  friends.  Our  faith,  our  hope,  our 
anchor  on  futurity,  is  no  longer  uie  same." 

"Deep  is  my  sorrow  that  thou  speakest  truth.  May  Qod  so  judp)  me,'' 
said  the  Reformer,  **  as  I  would  buy  the  conversion  of  a  soul  like  thine  with 
my  dearest  heart's  blood." 

"To  thee,  and  with  better  reason,  do  I  return  the  wish,"  replied  the  Sub- 
Prior  ;  "  it  is  such  an  arm  as  thine  that  should  defend  the  bulwarks  of  the 
Church,  and  it  is  now  directing  the  batterine-ram  against  them,  and  rendei^ 
ing  practicable  the  breach  through  which  all  that  is  greedy,  and  all  that  ia 
base,  and  all  that  is  mutable  and  hot-headed  in  this  innovating  age,  already 
hope  to  advance  to  destruction  and  to  spoil.  But  since  such  is  our  fate,  that 
we  can  no  longer  fight  side  bv  side  as  friends,  let  us  at  least  act  as  generous 
enemies.     You  cannot  have  rorgotten, 

*0  Knn  bonta  dei  cnvalierl  antiqai! 
Erano  nemici,  eran*  ile  fade  direm'^ 

Although,  perhaps,"  he  added,  stopping  short  in  his  quotation,  "  your  new 
faith  forbids  you  to  reserve  a  place  in  your  memory,  even  for  what  high 
poets  have  recorded  of  loyal  faith  and  generous  sentiment." 

'*  Tl^  faith  of  Buchanan,"  replied  the  preacher,  '*  the  faith  of  Buchanan 
and  of  Beza,  cannot  be  unfriendlv  to  literature.  But  the  poet  you  have 
quoted  affords  strains  fitter  for  a  dissolute  court  than  for  a  convent." 

"  I  might  retort  on  your  Theodore  Beza,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  smiling ; 
"  but  I  hate  the  judgment  that,  like  the  flesh-fly,  skims  over  whatever  is 
sound,  to  detect  and  settle  upon  some  spot  which  is  tainted.  But  to  the 
purpose.  If  I  conduct  thee  or  send  thee  a  prisoner  to  St.  Mary's,  thou  art 
to-night  a  tenant  of  the  dungeon,  to-morrow  a  burden  to  the  gibbet-tree.  If 
I  were  to  let  thee  go  hence  at  large,  I  were  thereby  wronging  the  Holy 
Church,  and  breaking  mine  own  solemn  vow.  Other  resolutions  may  be 
adopted  in  the  capital,  or  better  times  may  speedily  ensue.  Wilt  thou 
remain  a  true  prisoner  upon  thy  parole,  rescue  or  no  rescue,  as  is  the  phrase 
amongst  the  warriors  oi  this  country  ?  Wilt  thou  solemnly  promise  that 
tiiou  wilt  do  so,  and  at  my  summons  thou  wilt  present  thyseff  before  the 
Abbot  and  Chapter  at  Saint  Mary's,  and  that  thou  wilt  not  stir  from  this 
house  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  any  direction  7  Wilt  thou,  I  say,  engage 
me  thy  word  for  this  ?  and  such  is  the  sure  trust  which  I  repose  in  thy  good 
faith,  that  thou  shalt  remain  here  unharmed  and  unsecured,  a  prisoner  at 
largei  subject  only  to  appear  beft^re  our  court  when  called  upon.'' 

The  preacher  paused  —  "  I  am  unwilling,"  he  said,  "  to  tetter  my  native 
Kberty  by  any  self-adopted  engagement.    But  I  am  already  in  your  power. 
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and  you  may  bind  me  to  my  answer.  By  such  promise,  to  abide  within 
oertam  limit,  and  to  appear  when  called  upon,  I  renounce  not  any  liberty 
which  I  at  present  possess,  and  am  free  to  exercise ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
being  in  bonds,  and  at  your  mercy,  I  acquire  thereby  a  liberty  which  I  al 
present  possess  not.  I  will  therefore  accept  of  thy  proffer,  as  what  is  oonr- 
teously  offered  on  thy  part,  and  may  be  honourably  accepted  on  mine." 

"  Stay  yet,"  said  the  Sub-Prior ;  "  one  important  part  of  thy  engagement 
is  forgotten  —  thou  art  farther  to  promise,  that  while  thus  left  at  liberty, 
thou  wilt  not  preach  or  teach,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  of  those  pestilent 
heresies  by  whieh  so  many  souls  have  been  in  this  our  day  won  over  from 
the  kingdom  of  light  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness." 

**  There  we  break  off  our  treaty,"  said  Warden,  firmly — "  Wo  unto  me  if 
I  preach  not  the  Gospel !" 

The  Sub-Prior^s  countenance  became  clouded,  and  he  again  paced  the 
apartment,  and  muttered,  "A  plague  upon  the  self-willed  fool  I"  then  stopped 
short  in  his  walk,  and  proceeded  in  his  argument. — "Why,  by  thine  own 
reasoning,  Henry,  thy  refusal  here  is  but  peevish  obstinacy.  It  is  in  my 
power  to  place  you  where  your  preaching  can  reach  no  human  ear;  in 
promising  therefore  to  abstain  from  it,  you  grant  nothing  which  you  have  it 
m  your  power  to  refuse." 

"  I  know  not  that,"  replied  Henry  Warden ;  *'  thou  mayest  indeed  cast  me 
into  a  dungeon,  but  can  I  foretell  that  my  Master  hath  not  task-work  for  me 
to  perfbrm  even  in  that  dreary  mansion  ?  The  chains  of  saints  have,  ere 
now,  been  the  means  of  breaking  the  bonds  of  Satan.  In  a  prison,  holy 
Paul  found  the  jailor  whom  he  brought  to  believe  the  word  of  salvation,  he 
and  all  his  house." 

**  Nay,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  in  a  tone  betwixt  anger  and  scorn,  **  if  yon 
match  yourself  with  the  blessed  Apostle,  it  were  time  we  had  done — prepare 
to  endure  what  thy  folly,  as  well  as  thy  heresy,  deserves. — Bind  him,  soldier." 

With  proud  submission  to  his  fate,  and  regarding  the  Sub-F^or  with 
something  which  almost  amounted  to  a  smile  of  superiority,  the  preacher 
placed  his  arms  so  that  the  bonds  could  be  again  fastened  round  him. 

*'  Spare  me  not,"  he  said  to  Christie ;  for  even  that  ruf5an  hesitated  to 
draw  the  cord  straitly. 

The  Sub-Prior,  meanwhile,  looked  at  him  from  under  his  cowl,  which  he 
had  drawn  over  his  head,  and  partly  over  his  face,  as  if  he  wished  to  shade 
his  own  emotions.  They  were  those  of  a  huntsman  within  point-blank  shot 
of  a  noble  sta^,  who  is  yet  too  much  struck  with  his  majesty  of  front  and 
of  antler  to  take  aim  at  him.  They  were  those  of  a  fowler,  who,  levelling 
his  gun  at  a  magnificent  eagle,  is  yet  reluctant  to  use  his  advantage  when 
he  sees  the  noble  sovereign  of  the  birds  prun in e  himself  in  proud  defiance 
of  whatever  may  be  attempted  against  him.  The  heart  of  the  Sub-Prior 
(bigoted  as  he  was)  relented,  and  he  doubted  if  he  ought  to  purchase,  by  a 
rigorous  discharge  of  what  he  deemed  his  duty,  the  remorse  he  might  after- 
wards feel  for  the  death  of  one  so  nobly  independent  in  thought  and  chi^ 
racter,  the  friend,  besides,  of  his  own  happiest  years,  during  which  they 
had,  side  by  side,  striven  in  the  noble  race  of  knowledge,  and  indulged 
their  intervals  of  repose  in  the  lighter  studies  of  classical  and  general 
letters. 

The  Sub-Prior's  hand  pressed  his  half-o'ershadowed  cheek,  and  his  eye^ 
more  completely  obscured,  was  bent  on  the  ground,  as  if  to  hide  the  work- 
ings of  his  relenting  nature. 

"Were  but  Edward  safe  from  the  infection,"  he  thought  to  himself-— 
"  Edward,  whose  eager  and  enthusiastic  mind  presses  forward  in  the  chase 
•>f  all  that  hath  even  the  shadow  of  knowledge,  I  might  trust  this  enthusiast 
with  the  women,  after  due  caution  to  them  that  they  cannot,  without  guilty 
attend  to  his  reveries." 

As  U^  Sub-Prior  reyolved  these  thoughts,  and  deli^ed  t^^  definitirt 
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order  which  was  to  determine  the  fate  of  the  prieimer,  a  sudden  noiM  al 
the  entrance  of  the  tower  diverted  his  attention  for  an  instant,  and,  Im 
cheek  and  brow  inflamed  with  all  the  glow  of  heat  and  determinatioQs 
ICdward  Glendinnin^  rushed  into  the  room. 


^A^MM^MAAi^AAA^AM^AAAA^^MN^fW 


ThflB  in  mjr  gowa  of  lolwr  gnj 

AloBff  the  DMWBtoia  path  Fll  wtadtr, 
Aad  wind  mj  toUtary  waf 

To  tha  aad  ■hrioa  that  eoaita  ma  joadar. 

Thare,  ia  tha  oalm  ■lanaatie  ahada» 

All  ii||uriaa  may  ba  fiinpTan; 
And  there  for  thee,  obdarate  naid, 

Uf  oriaona  ahall  rise  to  heaven. 

Taa  Ckoxl  Last  or  nm  Moominit. 

Tn  first  words  which  Edward  uttered  were, — **  My  brother  is  safe,  wf^ 
rend  fiither — he  is  safe,  thank  Gk)d,  and  lives  I  —  There  is  not  in  Corri-naih 
shian  a  grave,  nor  a  vestige  of  a  grave.  The  turf  around  the  fountain  hai 
neither  been  disturbed  by  pick-axe,  spade,  nor  mattock,  since  the  deerV 
hair  first  sprang  there.    He  lives  as  surely  as  I  live  \" 

The  earnestness  of  the  youth  —  the  vivacity  with  which  he  looked  and 
moved — the  spring  step,  outstretched  hand,  and  ardent  eye,  reminded 
Henry  Warden  of  Halbert,  so  lately  his  guide.  The  brothers  had  indeed  a 
strong  family  resemblance,  though  Halbert  was  far  more  athletic  and  active 
in  his  person,  taller  and  better  knit  in  the  limbs,  and  though  Edward  had, 
on  ordinary  occasions,  a  look  of  more  habitual  acuteness  and  more  prA. 
foand  reflection.    The  preacher  was  interested  as  well  as  the  Sub-Prior. 

"  Of  whom  do  you  speak,  my  son  V*  he  said,  in  a  tone  as  unconcerned  as 
if  hb  own  fate  had  not  been  at  the  same  instant  trembling  in  the  balance, 
and  as  if  a  dungeon  and  death  did  not  appear  to  be  his  instant  doom — **  Of 
whom^  I  say,  speak  you  ?  If  of  a  youth  somewhat  older  than  you  seem  to 
be — brown-haired,  open-featured,  taller  and  stronger  than  you  appear,  yet 
having  much  of  the  same  air  and  of  the  same  tone  of  voice*— if  such  a  one 
is  the  brother  whom  you  seek,  it  may  be  I  can  tell  you  news  of  him." 

"Speak,  then,  for  Heaven's  sake,"  said  Edward — "life  or  death  lies  on 
thy  tonsue  I" 

The  Sub-Prior  joined  eagerly  in  the  same  request,  and,  without  waiting  to 
be  arged,  the  preacher  gave  so  minute  an  account  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  met  the  elder  Glendinning,  with  so  exact  a  description  of  his  per* 
ion,  that  there  remained  no  doubt  as  to  his  identity.  When  he  mentioned 
that  Halbert  Glendinning  had  conducted  him  to  a  dell  in  which  they  found 
fche  grass  bloody,  and  a  grave  newly  closed,  and  told  how  the  youth  accused 
himself  of  the  slaughter  of  Sir  Pieroie  Shafton,  the  Sub-Prior  looked  on 
£dward  with  astonishment. 

"  Didst  thou  not  say,  even  now/'  he  said,  **  that  there  was  no  vestige  of  m 
grave  in  that  spot?" 

*'  No  more  vestige  of  the  earth  having  been  removed  than  if  the  turf  had 
^own  there  since  the  days  of  Adam,"  replied  Edward  Qlendinning.  "  It  is 
true,"  he  added,  "  that  the  adjacent  grass  was  trampled  and  bloody." 

'*  These  are  delusions  of  the  Enemy,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  crossing  him* 
telf. — **  Christian  men  may  no  longer  doubt  of  it" 

"  But  an  it  be  so,"  said  Warden, ''  Christian  men  might  better  s^ard 
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tiiomtMrlveB  by  the  bword  of  prayer  than  by  the  idle  form  of  a  oalalistioa] 
•pell." 

"  The  bad^e  of  our  salyation/'  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  cannot  be  so  term-^d 
—  •the  sign  of  the  cross  disarmeth  all  eril  spirits." 

"Av,  answered  Henry  Warden,  apt  and  armed  for  controversy,  "but  it 
should  be  borne  in  the  heart,  not  scored  with  the  fingers  in  the  air.  That 
▼ery  impassive  air,  through  which  your  hand  passes,  shall  as  soon  bear  the 
imprint  of  your  action,  as  the  external  action  shall  avail  the  fond  bigot  who 
substitutes  vain  motions  of  the  bodv,  idle  genuflections,  and  signs  of  the 
cross,  for  the  living  and  heart-born  duties  of  faith  and  good  works." 

**  I  pity  thee,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  as  actively  ready  ^r  polemics  as  him- 
self, —  **  I  pity  thee,  Henry,  and  reply  not  to  thee.  Thou  mayest  as  well 
winnow  forth  and  measure  the  ocean  with  a  sieve,  as  mete  out  the  power  of 
holy  words,  deeds,  and  signs,  by  the  erring  gauge  of  thine  own  reason." 

**  Not  by  mine  own  reason  would  I  mete  them,"  said  Warden ;  "  but  by 
His  holy  Word,  that  unfading  and  unerring  lamp  of  our  paths,  compared  to 
which  human  reason  is  but  as  a  glimmering  and  fading  taper,  and  your 
boasted  tradition  only  a  misleading  wildfire.  Show  me  your  Scripture  war- 
rant for  ascribing  virtue  to  such  vain  signs  and  motions !" 

"  I  offered  thee  a  fair  field  of  debate,  said  the  Sub-Prior,  ''which  thou 
didst  refuse.    I  will  not  at  present  resume  the  controversy." 

**  Were  these  my  last  accents,"  said  the  reformer,  **  and  were  they  uttered 
at  the  stake,  half-choked  with  smoke,  and  as  the  fagots  kindled  into  a  blaze 
around  me,  with  that  last  utterance  I  would  testify  against  the  superstitions 
devices  of  Rome." 

The  Sub-Prior  suppressed  with  pain  the  controversial  answer  which  arose 
to  his  lips,  and,  turning  to  Edward  Glendinning,  he  said,  *'  there  could  be 
now  no  ooubt  that  his  mother  ought  presently  to  be  informed  that  her  son 
lived." 

*'  I  told  yon  that  two  hours  since,"  said  Christie  of  the  Clinthill,  "  an  you 
would  have  believed  me.  But  it  seems  yon  are  more  willing  to  take  the 
word  of  an  old  gray  sorner,  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  pattering  heresy, 
than  mine,  though  I  never  rode  a  foray  in  my  life  without  duly  saying  my 
paternoster." 

"  Qo  then,"  said  Father  Eustace  to  Edward ;  **  let  thy  sorrowing  mother 
know  that  her  son  is  restored  to  her  from  the  grave,  like  the  child  of  the 
widow  of  Zarephath ;  at  the  intercession,"  he  added,  looking  at  Henry  War- 
den, "  of  the  blessed  Saint  whom  I  invoked  in  his  behalf." 

"Deceived  thyself,"  said  Warden,  instantly,  "thou  art  a  deceiver  of 
others.  It  was  no  dead  man,  no  creature  of  clay,  whom  the  blessed  Tishbite 
invoked,  when,  stung  by  the  reproach  of  the  Shnnamite  woman,  he  prayed 
that  her  son's  soul  might  come  mto  him  again." 

"It  was  by  his  intercession,  however,"  repeated  the  Sub-Prior;  "for 
what  says  the  Vulgate  ?  Thus  it  is  written :  *Et  exaudivit  DanUnus  txxxm 
Hdie  ;  et  reversa  est  animapueri  intra  eum,  et  revixU  ;'  —  and  tliinkest  thou 
the  intercession  of  a  glorified  saint  is  more  feeble  than  when  he  walks  on 
earth,  shrouded  in  a  tabernacle  of  clav,  and  seeing  but  vrith  the  oye  of  flesh?" 

During  this  controversy  Edward  Glendinning  appeared  restless  and  impa- 
tient, Imitated  by  some  internal  feeling,  but  whether  of  joy,  grief,  or  expecta- 
rion,  his  countenance  did  not  expressly  declare.  He  took  now  the  unusual 
freedom  to  break  in  upon  tho  discourse  of  the  Sub-Prior,  who,  notwithstanding 
bis  resolution  to  the  contrary,  was  obviously  kindling  in  the  spirit  of  contro- 
versy, which  Edward  diverted  by  conjuring  his  reverence  to  allow  him  to 
speak  a  few  words  with  him  in  private. 

"  Remove  the  prisoner,"  said  the  Sub-Prior  to  Christie ;  "  look  to  him 
carefully  that  he  escape  not ;  but  for  thy  life  do  him  no  injury." 

His  commands  being  obeyed,  Edward  and  the  monk  were  left  a^'mo,  when 
the  Sub-Prioi  thus  addressed  him :  - '  r 
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**  What  h&th  come  over  thee,  Edward,  that  thy  eye  kindles  so  wildly,  and 
thy  cheek  is  thus  changing  from  scarlet  to  pale  f  Why  didst  thou  break  i» 
10  hastily  and  unadvisedly  upon  the  argument  with  which  I  was  prostrating 
yonder  heretic  ?  And  wherefore  dost  thou  not  tell  thy  mother  that  her  sod 
18  restored  to  her  by  the  intercession,  as  Holy  Church  well  warrants  us  to 
believe,  of  Blessed  Saint  Benedict,  the  patron  of  our  Order?  For  if  evek 
my  prayers  were  put  forth  to  him  with  zeal,  it  hath  been  in  behalf  of  tbi» 
house,  and  thine  eyes  have  seen  the  result — go  tell  it  to  thy  mother." 

*^  I  must  tell  her  then,"  said  Edward,  **  that  if  the  has  regained  one  8OII9 
another  is  lost  to  her." 

"  What  meanest  thou,  Edward  ?  what  language  is  this  7"  said  the  Sub 
Prior. 

"  Father,"  said  the  youth,  kneeling  down  to  him,  "  my  sin  and  mj  shame 
shall  be  told  thee,  and  thou  shalt  witness  my  penance  with  thine  own 
eyes." 

"  I  comprehend  thee  not,"  said  the  Sub-Prior.  "  What  oanst  thou  have 
done  to  deserve  such  self-accusation  ?  —  Ilast  thou  too  listened,"  he  added, 
knitting  his  brows,  "  to  the  demon  of  heresy,  ever  most  effectual  tempter  of 
those,  who,  like  yonder  unhappy  man,  are  distinguished  by  their  love  of 
knowledge  ?" 

"  I  am  guiltless  in  that  matter,"  answered  Olendinning,  "  nor  have  pr» 
snmed  to  think  otherwise  than  thou,  my  kind  father,  hast  taught  me,  and 
than  the  Church  allows." 

"And  what  is  it  then,  my  son,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  kindly,  "which  thus 
afflicts  thy  conscience  ?  speak  it  to  me,  that  I  may  answer  thee  in  the  words 
of  comfort ;  for  the  Church's  mercy  is  great  to  those  obedient  children  who 
doubt  not  her  power." 

**  My  confession  will  require  her  mercy,"  replied  Edward.  "  My  brother 
Halbert — so  kind,  so  brave,  so  gentle,  who  spoke  not,  thought  not,  acted 
not,  but  in  love  to  me,  whose  hand  had  aided  me  in  every  difficulty,  whos« 
eye  watched  over  me  like  the  eagle's  over  her  ne8tling8.  when  they  prove 
their  first  flight  from  the  eyry  — this  brother,  so  kind,  so  gently  affectionate 
—I  heard  of  his  sudden,  his  blo6dy,  his  violent  death,  and  I  rejoiced— >I 
beard  of  his  unexpected  restoration,  and  I  sorrowed  I" 

"Edward,"  said  the  father,  "thou  art  beside  thyself — what  could  urn 
thee  to  such  odious  ingratitude?  —  In  your  hurry  of  spirits  you  have  mis- 
taken the  confused  tenor  of  your  feelings  —  Go,  my  son,  pray  and  compose 
thy  mind  —  we  vrill  speak  of  this  another  time." 

"  No,  father,  no,"  said  Edward,  vehemently,  **  now  or  never  I  —  I  will  find 
the'  means  to  tame  this  rebellious  heart  of  mine,  or  I  will  tear  it  out  of  my 
bosom  —  Mistake  its  passions? — No,  father,  grief  can  ill  be  mistaken  for 
joy  —  All  wept,  all  shrieked  around  me  —  iny  mother  —  the  menials  —  she 
too,  the  cause  of  my  crime  —  all  wept — and  1 — I  could  hardly  disguise  my 
brutal  and  insane  joy  under  the  appearance  of  revenge —  Brother,  I  said,  J 
eannot  give  thee  tears,  but  I  will  give  thee  blood  — Yes,  father,  as  I  counted 
hour  after  hour,  while  I  kept  watch  upon  the  English  prisoner,  and  said,  I 
am  an  hour  nearer  to  hope  and  to  happiness—" 

"  I  understand  thee  not,  Edward,"  said  the  monk,  '*  nor  can  I  conceive  in 
what  way  thy  brother's  supposed  murder  should  have  affected  thee  with 
'luch  unnatural  joy  —  Surely  the  sordid  desire  to  succeed  him  in  his  small 
•jossessions^— " 

*'  Perish  the  paltry  trash  '"  said  Edward,  with  the  same  emotion.  "  No, 
father,  it  was  rivalry — it  was  jealous  rage — it  was  the  love  of  Marj  Avenel, 
2hat  rendered  me  the  unnatural  wretch  I  confess  myself!" 

"  Of  Mary  Avenel !"  said  the  Priest — "  of  a  lady  so  high  above  either  of 
you  in  name  and  in  rank?  How  dared  Halbert  —  how  dared  you,  to  pre- 
bume  to  lift  yonr  eye  to  her  but  in  honour  and  respect,  as  a  superior  dT 
aLOther  degree  from  yours  ?" 

t2 
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"  WhoB»  4i  I  loTc  wait  for  the  sanction  of  heraldry  ?"  replied  Edward . 
**aid  in  wbit  but  a  line  of  dead  anceRtors  was  Mary,  our  mother's  gnest 
and  foster-child,  different  from  us,  with  whom  she  was  brought  up?  — 
Enough,  we  loved  —  we  both  loved  her  I  But  the  passion  of  Halbert  was 
requited.  Ho  knew  it  not,  he  saw  it  not — but  I  was  sharper-eyed.  I  saw 
that  even  when  I  was  more  approved,  Halbert  was  more  beloved.  With  me 
she  would  sit  for  hours  at  our  common  task  with  the  cold  simplicity  and 
indifference  of  a  sister,  but  with  Halbert  she  trusted  not  herself.  She 
changed  colour,  she  was  fluttered  when  he  approached  her ;  and  when  he 
left  her,  she  was  sad,'pensive,  and  solitary.  I  bore  all  thitf  —  I  saw  mv 
rival's  advancing  progress  in  her  affections  —  I  bore  it,  father,  and  yet  I 
hated  him  not — ^1  could  not  hate  him  I" 

**  And  well  for  thee  that  thou  didst  not,''  said  the  father ;  **  wild  and  head- 
ttrong  as  thou  art,  wouldst  thou  hate  thy  brother  for  partaking  in  thine  own 
foUy?" 

"  Father/'  replied  Edward,  **  the  world  esteems  thee  wise,  and  holds  thy 
knowledge  of  mankind  high ;  but  thy  question  shows  that  thou  hast  never 
loved,  ft  was  bv  an  effort  that  I  saved  myself  from  hating  my  kind  and 
i^eciionate  brother,  who,  all  unsuspicious  of  my  rivalry,  was  perpetually 
loading  me  with  kindness.  Nay,  tnere  were  moods  of  my  mind,  in  whicn 
I  could  return  that  kindness  for  a  time  w^ith  energetic  enthusiasm.  Never 
dll  I  feel  this  so  strongly  as  on  the  night  which  parted  us.  But  I  could  not 
he\  0  rejoicing  when  he  was  swept  from  my  path— could  not  help  sorrowing 
when  he  was  again  restored  to  be  a  stumbling-block  in  my  paths." 

"May  God  be  gracious  to  thee,  my  son P' said  the  monk;  **this  is  an 
awful  state  of  mind.  Even  in  such  evil  mood  did  the  first  murderer  rise  up 
against  his  brother,  because  Abel's  was  the  more  acceptable  sacrifice." 

"  I  will  wrestle  with  the  demon  which  has  haunted  me,  father,"  replied 
the  youth,  firmly — "  I  will  wrestle  with  him,  and  I  will  subdue  him.  But 
first  I  must  remove  from  the  scenes  which  are  to  follow  here.  I  cannot  en* 
dure  that  I  should  see  Mary  Avenel's  eyes  again  flash  with  jov  at  the  resto- 
ration of  her  lover.  It  were  a  sight  to  make  indeed  a  second  Cain  of  me  I 
My  fierce,  turbid,  and  transitory  joy  discharged  itself  in  a  thirst  to  commit 
homicide,  and  how  can  I  estimate  tlie  frenzy  of  my  despair?" 

'*  Madman  I"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  **  at  what  dreadful  crime  does  thy  fury 
drive?;' 

**  My  lot  is  determined,  father,"  said  Edward,  in  a  resolute  tone ;  ''  I  will 
embrace  the  spiritual  state  which  you  have  so  oft  recommended.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  return  with  you  to  Saint  Mary's,  and,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Holy  Virgin  and  of  Saint  Benedict,  to  offer  my  profession  to  the  Abbot." 

**  Not  now,  my  son,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  '*  not  in  this  distemperature  of 
mind.  The  wise  and  good  accept  not  gifts  which  are  made  in  heat  of  blood, 
and  which  may  be  after  repented  of;  and  shall  we  make  our  offerings  to 
wisdom  and  to  goodness  itself  with  less  of  solemn  resolution  and  deep  de- 
votion of  mind,  than  is  necessary  to  make  them  acceptable  to  our  ovm  frail 
eompanions  in  this  valley  of  darkness  ?  This  I  say  to  thee,  my  son,  not  at 
meaning  to  deter  thee  from  the  good  path  thou  art  now  inclined  to  prefer, 
but  that  thou  mayst  make  thy  vocation  and  thine  election  t^ure." 

**  There  are  actions,  father,"  returned  Edward,  "  which  brook  no  delay, 
and  this  is  one.  It  must  be  done  this  very  now  ;  or  it  may  never  be  done.  * 
Let  me  go  with  you ;  let  me  not  behold  the  return  of  Halbert  into  this  house. 
Shame,  and  the  sense  of  the  injustice  I  have  already  done  him,  will  join 
with  these  dreadful  passions  which  urge  me  to  do  him  yet  farther  wrong. 
Let  me  then  go  witli  you." 

'*  With  me,  my  son,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  thou  shalt  surely  go ;  bat  oar 
rule,  as  well  as  reason  and  good  order,  require  that  you  should  dwell  » 
■paoe  with  us  as  a  probationer,  or  novice,  before  taking  upon  th^i  tkoM 
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final  yows,  which,  sequestering  thee  for  ever  from  the  world,  dedicate  tliee 
10  the  service  of  Ileaven." 

**  And  when  shall  we  set  forth,  father  ?"  said  the  youth,  as  eagerly  as  if 
the  journey  which  he  was  now  undertaking  led  to  the  pleasures  of  a  sumoidi 
holiday. 

"  Even  now,  if  thou  wilt,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  yielding  to  his  impetuosity— 
"  go,  then,  and  command  them  to  prepare  for  our  departure. — Yet  stay/  Im 
said,  as  Edward,  with  all  the  awakened  enthusiasm  of  his  character,  haa 
tened  from  his  presence,  "  come  hither,  my  son,  and  kneel  down." 

Edward  obeyed,  and  kneeled  down  before  him.^  Notwithstanding  his 
slight  figure  and  thin  features,  the  Sub-Prior  could,  from  the  energy  of  his 
tone,  and  the  earnestness  of  his  devotional  manner,  impress  his  pupils  and 
his  penitents  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  personal  reverence.  Ilis  heart 
always  was,  as  well  as  seemed  to  be,  in  the  auty  which  he  was  immediately 
performing ;  and  the  spiritual  guide  who  thus  shows  a  deep  convicdon  of 
the  importance  of  his  office,  seldom  fails  to  impress  a  similar  feeling  upon 
his  hearers.  Upon  such  occasions  as  the  present,  his  puny  body  seemed  to 
assume  more  majestic  stature — ^his  spare  and  emaciated  countenance  bore  a 
bolder,  loftier,  and  more  commanding  port — his  voice,  always  beautiful, 
trembled  as  labouring  under  the  immediate  impulse  of  the  Divinity  —  and 
his  whole  demeanour  seemed  to  bespeak,  not  tne  mere  ordinary  man,  but 
the  organ  of  the  Church  in  which  she  had  vested  her  high  power  for  de- 
livering sinners  from  their  load  of  iniquity. 

"Hast  thou,  my  fair  son,"  said  he,  "faithfully  recounted  the  cireum* 
stances  which  have  thus  suddenly  determined  thee  to  a  religious  life  7" 

"  The  sins  I  have  confessed,  my  father,"  answered  Bdwara,  "  but  I  haw 
not  yet  told  of  a  strange  appearance,  which,  acting  in  my  mind,  hath,  I 
think,  aided  to  determine  my  resolution." 

"  Tell  it,  then,  now,"  returned  the  Sub-Prior ;  "  it  is  thy  duty  to  leave  ma 
nninstructed  in  nought,  so  that  thereby  I  may  understand  the  temptation 
that  besets  thee." 

"  I  tell  it  with  unwillingness,"  said  Edward ;  "  for  although,  God  wot,  I 
speak  but  the  mere  truth,  yet  even  while  my  tongue  speaks  it  as  truth,  my 
own  ears  receive  it  as  fable." 

"  Yet  say  the  whole,"  said  Father  Eustace ;  "  neither  fear  rebuke  from 
me,  seeing  I  may  know  reasons  for  receiving  as  true  that  which  others  might 
regard  as  fabulous." 

"  Know,  then,  father,"  replied  Edward,  "  that  betwixt  hope  and  despair 
—  and,  heavens!  what  a  hope!  —  the  hope  to  find  the  corpse  mangled  and 
crushed  hastily  in  amongst  the  bloody  clay  which  the  foot  of  the  scornful 
victor  had  trod  down  upon  my  good,  my  gentle,  my  courageous  brother,-— 
I  sped  to  the  glen  called  Gom-nan-shian ;  but,  as  your  reverence  has  been 
already  informed,  neither  the  grave,  which  my  unhallowed  wishes  had  in 
spite  of  my  better  self  longed  to  see,  nor  any  appearance  of  the  earth 
having  been  opened,  was  visible  in  the  solitary  spot  where  Martin  had,  at 
morning  yesterday,  seen  the  fatal  hillock.  You  know  your  dalesmen,  father. 
The  place  hath  an  evil  name,  and  this  deception  of  the  sight  inclined  them 
to  leave  it.  My  companions  became  affrighted,  and  hastened  down  the  glen 
as  men  caught  in  trespass.  My  hopes  were  too  much  blighted,  my  mind 
too  much  agitated,  to  tear  either  the  living  or  the  dead,  f  doocended  the 
glen  more  slowly  than  they,  often  looking  back,  and  not  ill  pleased  with  the 
poltroonery  of  my  companions,  which  left  me  to  my  own  perplexed  and 
moody  humour,  and  induced  them  to  hasten  into  the  broader  dale.  They 
were  already  out  of  sight,  and  lost  amongst  the  windings  of  the  glen,  when, 
looking  back,  I  saw  a  female  form  standing  beside  the  fountain—^—" 

"  How,  my  fair  son  ?"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  beware  you  jest  not  with  your 
present  situation !"  . 

"I  jest  not  father."  answered  the  youth ;  " it  m«y  be  I  shall  never  je»t 
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again — ftu/^W  not  for  many  a  day.  I  saw,  I  say,  the  fonn  of  a  female  ela4 
in  white,  sucn  as  the  Spirit  which  haunts  the  house  of  Avenel  is  sunposed 
to  be.  Bel'  eve  me,  my  father,  for,  by  heaven  and  earth,  I  say  nougnt  but 
what  I  saw  with  these  eyes  V 

"I  believe  thee,  my  son,"  said  the  monk;  "proceed  in  thy  strango 
story." 

'* The  apparition,"  said  Edward  Qlendinning,  "  sung,  and  thus  ran  her 
lay ;  for,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  her  words  abide  by  my  remem 
brance  as  if  they  had  been  sung  to  me  from  infancy  upward :  — 

*  '  Th«  Limine  D«ad,  whoM  Miher  Impow 

*TImmi  who  wek'it  my  founuin  looa.  Oft  shroiMU  •uch  th<Hi||bt«  v  thou  hasf  aow. 

With  thoofchts  and  hopes  thou  dar'it  not  owa ;  WhoM  hearts  within  are  aeldom  carad 

Whoae  heart  wiihin  iMp'd  wildlT  kImI  Of  paasinnK  by  their  tows  abjared  ; 

When  nH«t  his  brow  seeiu'd  dan  and  sad ;  Where,  under  sad  and  s<rienin  sliow, 

Hie  tbee  back,  thoa  findVt  not  here  Vain  hopes  are  narsed,  wild  wislies  flow. 

Corpsn  itr  eoffin,  ^ rare  or  bier ;  Seek  the  nonrent's  vaulted  room. 

The  Dead  Alive  is  irone  snd  fled—  Prayer  snd  riiril  be  thy  doom ; 

Oo  thbo.  and  join  the  Lirinff  Dsad  I  Doff  the  civen,  and  don  the  mny. 

To  the  cloister  heooe  away  1' " 

"  'Tis  a  wild  lay,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  *'  and  chanted,  I  fear  me,  with  na 
good  end.  But  we  have  power  to  turn  the  machinations  of  Satan  to  his 
shame.  Edward,  thou  shait  go  with  me  as  thou  desirest ;  thou  shalt  prove 
the  life  for  which  I  have  long  thought  thee  best  fitted  —  thou  shalt  aia,  my 
son,  this  trembling  hand  of  mine  to  sustain  the  Holy  Ark,  which  bold  un- 
hallowed men  press  rashly  forward  to  touch  and  to  profane. — Wilt  thou  not 
first  see  thy  mother  ?" 

"  I  will  see  no  one,"  said  Edward,  hastily ;  "  I  will  risk  nothing  that  may 
shake  the  purpose  of  my  heart.  From  Saint  Mary's  they  shall  learn  my 
destination  —  all  of  them  shall  learn  it.  Mv  mother  —  Mary  Avenel  —  my 
restored  and  happy  brother  —  they  shall  all  know  that  Edward  lives  no 
longer  to  the  wond  to  be  a  clog  on  their  happiness.  Mary  shall  no  longer 
neea  to  constrain  her  looks  and  expressions  to  coldness  because  I  am  nigh. 
She  shall  no  longei " 

**  My  son,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  interrupting  him,  "  it  is  not  by  looking 
back  on  the  vanities  and  vexations  of  this  world,  that  we  fit  ourselves  for 
the  discharge  of  duties  which  are  not  of  it.  Go,  get  our  horses  ready,  and, 
as  we  descend  the  glun  together,  I  will  teach  thee  the  truths  through  which 
the  fathers  and  wise  men  of  old  had  that  precious  alchemy,  which  can  con- 
vert suffering  into  happiness." 
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Now,  on  my  faith,  this  freer  is  all  entangled. 
Like  to  the  yam-clew  of  tlie  drowsy  knitter, 
Dran'd  bf  the  frolic  kitten  through  the  cabin, 
While  the  good  dame  sits  noddiwt  o'er  the  flrel 
Masters,  attend ;  'twill  craTe  some  skill  to  clear  it. 

Old  Plit. 

Edward,  with  the  speed  of  one  who  doubts  the  steadiness  of  his  own 
resolution,  hastened  to  prepare  the  horses  for  their  departure,  and  at  the 
dame  time  thanked  and  dismissed  the  neighbours  who  had  come  to  hia 
assistance,  and  who  were  not  a  little  surprised  both  at  the  suddenness  of 
his  proposed  departure,  and  at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken. 

"Here's  cold  hospitality,"  quoth  Dan  of  the  Howlet-hirst  to  his  comrades ; 
I' I  trow  the  Glendinnings  may  die  and  come  alive  right  oft,  eie  I  put  fool 
Id  stirrup  again  for  the  matter." 
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Martin  Hoothed  them  by  placing  food  and  liquor  before  them.  Thej  ate 
Bullenlj,  however,  and  departed  in  bad  humour. 

Xhe  joyful  news  that  Halbert  Qlendinning  lived,  was  quickly  communi 
oated  through  the  sorrowing  family.  The  mother  wept  ana  thanked  lieavev 
alternately ;  until  her  habits  of  domestic  economy  awakening  as  her  feelings 
became  calmer,  she  observed,  **  It  would  be  an  unco  task  to  mend  the  yetttt 
and  what  were  they  to  do  while  they  were  broken  in  that  fashion?  At  open 
doors  dogs  come  in." 

Tibb  remarked,  "  She  aye  thought  Halbert  was  ower  deg  at  his  weapon 
to  be  killed  sae  easily  by  ony  Sir  Piercie  of  them  a'.  They  might  say  ol 
these  Southrons  as  they  liked ;  but  they  had  not  the  pith  and  wind  of  a  canny 
Scot,  when  it  came  to  close  grips.'' 

On  Mary  Avenel  the  impression  was  inconceivably  deeper.  She  had  but 
newly  learned  to  pray,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  her  pravers  had  been 
instantly  answered — that  the  compassion  of  Heaven,  which  she  had  learned 
to  implore  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  had  descended  upon  her  after  a  man- 
ner almost  miraculous,  and  recalled  the  dead  from  the  grave  at  the  sound 
of  her  lamentations.  There  was  a  dangerous  degree  of  enthusiasm  in  this 
strain  of  feeling,  but  it  originated  in  the  purest  devotion. 

A  silken  and  embroidered  muf&er,  one  of  the  few  articles  of  more  costly 
attire  which  she  possessed,  was  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  wrapping  up  and 
concealing  the  sacred  volume,  which  henceforth  she  was  to  rega^  as  her 
chiefest  treasure,  lamenting  only  that,  for  want  of  a  fitting  interpreter,  much 
must  remain  to  her  a  book  closed  and  a  fountain  sealed.  She  was  unaware 
of  the  yet  greater  danger  she  incurred,  of  putting  an  imperfect  or  even  false 
sense  upon,  some  of  the  doctrines  which  appeared  most  comprehensible.  But 
Heaven  had  provided  against  both  these  hazards.  ^ 

While  Edward  was  preparing  the  horses,  Christie  of  the  Glinthill  again 
solicited  his  orders  respecting  the  reformed  preacher,  Henry  Warden,  and 
again  the  worthy  monk  laboured  to  reconcile  in  his  own  mind  the  compas* 
sion  and  esteem  which,  almost  in  spite  of  him,  he  could  not  help  feeling  for 
his  former  companion,  with  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  the  Church.  The 
unexpected  resolution  of  Edward  had  removed,  he  thought,  the  chief  objeo 
tion  to  his  being  left  at  Qlendearg. 

"If  I  carry  this  Well-wood,  or  Warden,  to  the  Monastery,"  he  thought, 
**  he  must  die — die  in  his  heresy — perish  body  and  soul.  And  though  such 
a  measure  was  once  thought  advisable,  to  strike  terror  into  the  heretics,  yet 
such  is  now  their  daily  increasing  strength,  that  it  may  rather  rouse  them 
to  fury  and  to  revenge.  True,  he  refuses  to  pledge  himself  to  abstain  from 
sowing  his  tares  among  the  wheat ;  but  the  ground  here  is  too  barren  to 
receive  them.  I  fear  not  his  making  impression  on  these  poor  women,  the 
vassals  of  the  Church,  and  bred  up  in  due  obedience  to  her  behests.  The 
keen,  searching,  inquiring,  and  bold  disposition  of  Edward,  might  have 
afforded  fuel  to  the  fire ;  but  that  is  removed,  and  there  is  nothing  left  whioh 
the  flame  may  catch  to.  —  Thus  shall  he  have  no  power  to  spread  his  evil 
doctrines  abroad^  and  yet  his  life  shall  be  preserveo,  and  it  may  be  his  soul 
rescued  as  a  prey  from  the  fowler's  net.  Iwill  myself  contend  with  him  in 
argument ;  for  when  we  studied  in  common,  I  yielded  not  to  him,  and  surely 
the  cause  for  which  I  struggle  will  support  me,  were  I  yet  more  weak  than 
I  deem  myself.  Were  this  man  reclaimed  from  his  errors,  an  hundred-fold 
more  advantage  would  arise  to  the  Church  from  his  spiritual  regeneration, 
than  from  his  temporal  death." 

Having  finished  these  meditations,  in  which  there  was  at  once  goodness 
of  disposition  and  narrowness  of  principle,  a  considerable  portion  of  self- 
opinion,  and  no  small  degree  of  self-delusion,  the  Sub-Prior  commanded  the 
prisoner  to  be  brought  into  his  presence. 

"  Henry,"  he  said,  **  whatever  a  rigid  sense  of  dutv  may  demand  of  meb 
ancient  friendship  and  Christian  compassion  forbic)  t^«)  to  lead  thee  in  %^ 
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Bured  teotb.  Thou  wert  wont  to>be  generous,  though  stem,  and  stubborn 
in  thy  resof  res;  let  not  thy  sense  of  what  thine  own  thoughts  torin  duty, 
draw  thee  farther  than  mine  have  done.  Remember,  that  every  sheep  whom 
thou  shalt  here  lead  astray  from  the  fold,  will  be  demanded  in  time  and 
through  eternity  of  him  wno  hath  left  thee  the  liberty  of  doing  such  evil. 
I  ask  no  engagement  of  thee,  save  that  thou  remain  a  prisoner  on  thy  word 
at  this  tower,  and  wilt  appear  when  summoned." 

''  Thou  hast  found  an  invention  to  bind  my  hands,"  replied  the  preacher, 
"  more  sure  than  would  have  been  the  heaviest  shackles  in  the  prison  of  thy 
convent.  I  will  not  rashly  do  what  may  endanger  thee  with  thy  unhappy 
superiors,  and  I  will  be  the  more  cautious,  because,  if  we  had  farther  oppor- 
tunity of  conference,  I  trust  thine  own  soul  may  yet  be  rescued  as  a  brand 
from  the  burning,  and  that,  casting  from  thee  the  livery  of  Anti-Christ,  that 
trader  in  human  sins  and  human  souls,  I  may  yet  assist  thee  to  lay  hold  on 
the  Rock  of  Ages." 

The  Sub-Prior  heard  the  sentiment,  so  similar  to  thai  which  had  occurred 
to  himself,  with  the  same  kindly  feelings  with  which  the  game-cock  hears 
and  replies  to  the  challenge  of  his  rival. 

*'  I  bless  God  and  Our  Lady,"  said  he,  drawing  himself  up,  '*  that  my 
faith  is  already  anchored  on  that  Rock  on  which  Saint  Peter  founded  his 
Church." 

*'  It  is  a  nerversion  of  the  text,"  said  the  eager  Henry  Warden,  *'  grounded 
on  a  vain  piay  upon  words — a  most  idle  paronomasia." 

The  controversy  would  have  been  rekindled,  and  in  all  probability — f(»r 
what  can  insure  tne  good  temper  and  moderation  of  polemics  ? — might  have 
ended  in  the  preacher's  being  transported  a  captive  to  the  Monastery,  had 
not  Christie  of  the  Clinthill  observed  that  it  was  growing  late,  and  that  he, 
having  to  descend  the  glen,  which  had  no  good  reputation,  cared  not  greatly 
for  travelling  there  after  sunset.  The  Sub-Prior,  therefore,  stifled  his  desire 
of  argument,  and  again  telling  the  preacher,  that  he  trusted  to  his  gratitude 
and  eenerosity,  he  hade  him  farewell. 

**  Be  assured,  my  old  friend,"  replied  Warden,  "  that  no  willing  act  of 
mine  shall  be  to  thy  prejudice.  But  if  my  Master  shall  place  work  before 
me,  I  must  obey  Qod  rather  than  man." 

These  two  men,  both  excellent  from  natural  disposition  and  acquired 
knowledge,  had  more  points  of  similarity  than  they  themselves  would  have 
admitted.  In  truth,  the  chief  distinction  betwixt  them  was,  that  the  Catho- 
lic, defending  a  religion  which  afforded  little  interest  to  the  feelings,  had, 
in  his  devotion  to  the  cause  he  espoused,  more  of  the  head  than  of  the  heart, 
and  was  politic,  cautious,  and  artful ;  while  the  Protestant,  acting  under 
the  strong  impulse  of  more  lately-adopted  conviction,  and  feeling,  as  he 
justly  might,  a  more  animated  confidence  in  his  cause,  was  enthusiastic, 
eager,  and  precipitate  in  bis  desire  to  advance  it.  The  priest  would  have 
been  contented  to  defend,  the  preacher  aspired  to  conquer ;  and,  of  course, 
the  impulse  by  which  the  latter  was  governed,  was  more  active  and  more 
decisive.  They  could  not  part  from  each  other  without  a  second  pressure 
of  hands,  and  each  looked  in  the  face  of  his  old  companion,  as  he  bade  him 
adieu,  with  a  countenance  strongly  expressive  of  sorrow,  affection,  and  pity. 

Father  Eustace  then  explained  briefly  to  Dame  Glendinning,  that  this 
Tierson  was  to  be  her  guest  for  some  days,  forbidding  her  and  her  whole 
household,  under  high  spiritual  censures,  to  hold  any  conversation  with  him* 
on  religions  subjects,  but  commanding  her  to  attend  to  his  wants  in  all  other 
particulars. 

**  May  Our  Lady  forgive  me,  reverend  father,"  said  Dame  Glendinning, 
somewhat  dismayed  at  this  intelligence,  **  but  I  must  needs  say,  that  ower 
hiony  guests  have  been  the  ruin  of  mony  a  house,  and  I  trow  they  w  11  bring 
aown  Glondearg.  First  came  the  Lady  of  Avenel  —  (her  soul  be  at  restr— 
•he  meant  nae  ill)  —  ^ut  she  brought  with  her  as  mony  bogles  \al  fiairii^4| 
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M  hae  kept  toe  house  in  care  ever  since,  sm  that  we  have  been  living  m  il 
wGre  in  a  dream.  And  then  came  that  English  knieht,  if  it  please  you. 
And  if  he  hasna  killed  my  son  outright,  he  has  chased  nim  aff  the  gate,  and 
it  may  be  lang  eneugh  ere  I  see  him  again  —  forby  the  damage  done  to 
outer  door  and  inner  door.  And  now  your  reverence  has  given  me  the 
charge  of  a  heretic,  who,  it  is  like,  may  bring  the  great  homed  devil  him* 
Belf  down  upon  us  all ;  and  they  say  that  it  is  neither  door  nor  window  will 
serve  him«  but  he  will  take  away  the  side  of  the  auld  tower  along  with  him. 
Nevertheless,  reverend  father,  your  pleasure  is  doubtless  to  be  aono  to  oar 
power." 

"Go  to,  woman,"  said  the  Sub-Prior;  "send  for  workmen  from  ih% 
clachan,  and  let  them  charge  the  expense  of  their  repairs  to  the  Community, 
and  I  will  give  the  treasurer  warrant  to  allow  them.  Moreover,  in  settling 
the  rental  mails,  and  feU'Kiuties,  thou  shalt  have  allowance  for  the  trouble 
and  charges  to  which  thou  art  now  put,  and  I  will  cause  strict  search  to  be 
made  after  thy  son." 

The  dame  curtsied  deep  and  low  at  each  favourable  expression ;  and  when 
the  Sub-Prior  bad  done  speaking,  she  added  her  farther  hope  that  the  Sub- 
Prior  would  hold  some  communing  with  her  gossip  the  Miller,  concerning 
the  fate  of  his  daughter,  and  expound  to  him  that  the  chance  had  by  no 
means  happened  through  any  negli^nce  on  her  part. 

"  I  sair  ooubt  me,  father,"  she  said,  "  whether  Mysie  finds  her  way  back 
to  the  Mill  in  a  hurry ;  but  it  was  a]  I  her  father's  own  fault  that  let  her  run 
lamping  about  the  country,  riding  on  bare-backed  naigs,  and  never  settling 
to  do  a  turn  of  wark  within  doors,  unless  it  were  to  dress  dainties  at  dinner- 
dme  for  his  ain  kvte." 

"You  remind  me,  dame,  of  another  matter  of  urgency,"  said  Father 
Eustace ;  "  and,  God  knows,  too  many  of  them  press  on  me  at  this  moment. 
This  English  knight  must  be  sought  out,  and  explanation  given  to  him  of 
these  most  strange  chances.  The  giddy  girl  must  also  be  recovered.  If 
the  hath  suffered  in  reputation  by  this  unhappv  mistake,  I  will  not  hold 
myself  innocent  of  the  disgrace,     xet  how  to  iind  them  out  I  know  not." 

"  So  please  you,"  said  Christie  of  the  Clinthill,  '*  I  am  willing  to  take  the 
chase,  and  bring  them  back  by  fair  means  or  foul ;  for  though  you  have 
always  looked  as  black  as  night  at  me,  whenever  we  have  forgathered,  yet 
I  have  not  forgotten  that  had  it  not  been  for  you,  my  neck  would  hav:i  kcnd 
the  weight  of  my  four  quarters.  If  any  man  can  track  the  tread  of  them, 
I  will  say  in  the  face  of  both  Merse  and  Teviotdalef^  and  take  the  Forest  to 
boot,  I  am  that  man.  But  first  I  have  matters  to  treat  of  on  my  master'^ 
Bcore,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  ride  down  the  glen  with  you." 

"  Nay,  but  my  friend,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  thou  shouldst  remember  1 
have  but  slender  cause  to  trust  thee  for  a  companion  through  a  place  so 
solitary." 

"  Tush  I  tush !"  said  the  Jackman,  "  fear  me  not ;  I  had  the  worst  too 
surely  to  begin  that  sport  again.  Besides,  have  I  not  said  a  dozen  of  times, 
I  owe  you  a  life  ?  and  when  I  owe  a  man  either  a  good  turn  or  a  bad,  1 
never  fail  to  pay  it  sooner  or  later.  Moreover,  beshrew  me  if  I  care  to  go 
alone  down  the  glen,  or  even  with  mv  troopers,  who  are,  every  loon  of  them, 
as  much  devil's  bairns  as  myself;  wnereas,  if  your  reverence,  since  that  is 
the  word,  take  beads  and  psalter,  and  I  come  a]qpg  with  jqiok  and  spear, 
vott  will  make  the  devils  take  the  air,  i^nd  I  will  make  ^11  human  enemies 
take  the  earth." 

Edward  here  entered,  and  told  l)is  reyerei^ce  that  his  horse  was  prepared. 
At  this  instant  bis  eye  caught  his  mother's,  and  the  resolution  which  he 
bad  so  strongly  formed  was  staggered  when  he  recollected  the  necessity  of 
biddinji:  her  farewelf  ^l^e  S^l^l'rior  si^w  his  embarrassm^ii^t.  (vn  \  ci^p  U 
^  f  elief . 
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**  DaL.«/'  said  lie,  '*  I  foreot  to  mention  that  your  son  Edward  goes  inA 

lue  to  Saint  Mary's,  and  will  not  return  for  two  or  three  days." 

"You'll  be  wishing  to  help  him  to  recover  his  brother?  May  the  sainti 
reward  your  kindness  1" 

The  Sub-Prior  returned  the  benediction  which,  in  this  instance,  he  had 
not  very  well  deserved,  and  he  and  Edward  set  forth  on  their  route.  They 
were  presently  followed  by  Christie,  who  came  up  with  his  followers  at 
such  a  speedy  pace,  as  intimated  sufficiently  that  his  wish  to  obtain  spiritua] 
convoy  through  the  glen,  was  extremely  sincere.  He  had,  however,  othei 
matters  to  stimulate  his  speed,  for  he  was  desirous  to  communicate  to  th4 
Sub-Prior  a  message  from  his  master  Julian,  connected  with  the  delivers 
of  the  prisoner  Warden ;  and  having  requested  the  Sub-Prior  to  ride  with 
him  a  few  yards  before  Edward,  and  the  troopers  of  his  own  party,  he  thus 
addressed  him,  sometimes  interrupting  his  discourse  in  a  manner  testifying 
that  his  fear  of  supernatural  beings  was  not  altogether  lulled  to  rest  by  his 
confidence  in  the  sanctity  of  his  fellow-traveller. 

**  My  master,"  said  the  rider,  *'  deemed  he  had  sent  you  an  acceptable 

gift  in  that  old  heretic  preacher ;  but  it  seems,  from  the  slight  care  yoa 
ave  taken  of  him,  that  you  make  small  account  of  the  boon." 

*'Nay,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  **do  not  thus  judge  of  it.  The  Community 
must  account  highly  of  the  service,  and  will  reward  it  to  thy  master  in 
goodly  fashion.  But  this  man  and  I  are  old  friends,  and  I  trust  to  bring 
him  back  from  the  paths  of  perdition." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  moss-trooper,  "  when  I  saw  you  shake  hands  at  the  be- 
ginning I  counted  that  you  would  fight  it  all  out  in  love  and  honour,  and 
that  there  would  be  no  extreme  dealings  betwixt  ye  —  however  it  is  all  one 
to  my  master — Saint  Mary  I  what  call  you  yon,  Sir  Monk  ?" 

**  The  branch  of  a  willow  streaming  across  the  path  betwixt  as  and  the 
sky." 

'*  Beshrew  me,"  said  Christie,  "  if  it  looked  not  like  a  man's  hand  holding 
a  sword. — But  touching  my  master,  he,  like  a  prudent  man,  hath  kept  him- 
self aloof  in  these  broken  times,  until  he  could  see  with  precision  what 
footing  he  was  to  stand  upon.  Right  tempting  offers  he  hath  had  from  the 
Lords  of  Congregation,  whom  you  call  heretics ;  and  at  one  time  he  was 
minded,  to  be  plain  with  you,  to  have  taken  their  way — for  he  was  assured 
that  the  Lord  James*  was  coming  this  road  at  the  head  of  a  round  body  of 
oavalry.  And  accordingly  Lord  James  did  so  far  reckon  upon  him,  that  he 
sent  this  man  Warden,  or  whatsoever  be  his  name,  to  my  master's  protec- 
tion, as  an  assured  friend ;  and,  moreover,  with  tidings  that  he  himself  was 
marching  hitherward  at  the  head  of  a  strong  body  of  horse." 

"  Now,  Our  Lady  forfend !"  said  the  Sub-Prior. 

**  Amen !"  answered  Christie,  in  some  trepidation,  "  did  your  reverence 
see  aught?" 

*'  Nothing  whatever,"  replied  the  monk  ;  "  it  was  thy  tale  which  wrested 
from  mc  that  exclamation." 

**  And  it  was  some  cause,",  replied  he  of  the  Clinthill,  "for  if  Lord  James 
should  come  hither,  your  Ilalidome  would  smoke  for  it.  But  be  of  good 
cheer — that  expedition  is  ended  before  it  was  begun.  The  Baron  of  Avenel 
had  sure  news  that  Lord  James  has  been  fain  to  march  westward  with  his 
mcrry-mcn,  to  protect  Lord  Semple  against  Cassilis  and  the  Kennedies. 
By  my  faith,  it  will  cost  him  a  brush ;  for  wot  ye  what  thoy  say  of  that 
name, — 

"Twixt  Wigton  un<]  the  Umn  of  Avr, 
Portpntrick  hiiU  Uie  cruive«  uf  CirM, 
No  mail  need  tliiuk  f<*r  t4>  hide  there, 
Unlaw  he  court  Saint  Kennedie.*** 

**  Then,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  the  Lord  James's  purpose  of  v.mit'g  south 

*  Lord  Jmmm  Stewart  afterwaida  the  Recent  Manar. 
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mrds  beine  broken,  ooet  this  person,  Henry  Warden,  a  cold  reception  al 

A.Ycnel  CasUe." 

**It  would  not  have  been  altogether  so  rough  a  one,"  said  the  mos^ 
trooper ;  "  for  mj  master  was  in  heavy  thought  what  to  do  in  these  unsettled 
times,  and  would  scarce  have  hazarded  misusing  a  man  sent  to  him  by  wt 
terrible  a  leader  as  the  Lord  James.  But,  to  speak  the  truth,  some  busy 
devil  tempted  the  old  man  to  meddle  with  my  master's  Christian  liberty  or 
band-fastmg  with  Catherine  of  Newport.  &  that  broke  the  wand  of  peace 
between  them,  and  now  ye  may  have  my  master,  and  all  the  force  he  can 
make,  at  your  devotion,  for  Lord  James  never  forgave  wrone  done  to  him ; 
and  if  he  come  by  the  upper  hand,  he  will  have  Julian's  head  if  there  were 
never  another  of  the  name,  as  it  is  like  there  is  not,  excepting  the  bit  slip 
of  a  lassie  yonder.  And  now  I  have  told  you  more  of  my  master's  affaire 
than  be  would  thank  me  for ;  but  you  have  done  me  a  frank  turn  once,  and 
I  may  need  one  at  your  hands  aeain." 

"  Thy  frankness/'  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  shall  surely  advantage  thee ;  for 
much  it  concerns  the  Church  in  these  broken  times  to  know  the  purposes 
and  motives  of  those  around  us.  But  what  is  it  that  thy  master  ezpecte 
from  us  in  reward  of  ^ood  service  ?  for  I  esteem  him  one  of  those  who  are 
not  willing  to  work  without  their  hire." 

*'  Nay,  uiat  I  can  tell  you  flatly ;  for  Lord  James  had  promised  him,  in 
case  he  would  be  of  bis  faction  in  these  parts,  an  easy  tack  of  the  teind- 
sheaves  of  his  own  Barony  of  Avenel,  togeUier  with  the  lands  of  Cranberry- 
moor,  which  lie  intersected  with  his  own.  And  he  will  look  for  no  less  at 
your  hand." 

•*  But  there  is  old  Gilbert  of  Cranbernr-moor,"  said  the  Sub-Prior ;  "  what 
are  we  to  make  of  him  ?    The  heretic  Lord  James  may  take  on  him  to  die- 

Sone  upon  the  goods  and  lands  of  the  Halidome  at  his  pleasure,  because, 
oubtless,  but  for  the  protection  of  God,  aod  the  baronage  which  yet  remain 
fxithful  to  their  creed,  he  may  despoil  us  of  them  by  force ;  but  while  they 
are  the  property  of  the  Community,  we  may  not  take  steadings  from  ancient 
and  faithful  vassals,  to  gratify  the  covetousness  of  those  who  serve  God  only 
from  the  lucre  of  gain." 

"  By  the  mass,"  said  Christie,  "  it  is  well  talking,  Sir  Priest ;  but  when 
ye  consider  that  Gilbert  has  but  two  half-starved  cowardly  peasants  to  follow 
him,  and  only  an  auld  jaded  aver  to  ride  upon,  fitter  for  the  plough  than  for 
manly  service ;  and  that  the  Baron  of  Avenel  never  rides  with  fewer  than 
ten  jackmen  at  his  back,  and  oftener  with  fifty,  bodin  in  all  that  effeirs  to 
war  as  if  they  were  to  do  battle  for  a  kingdom,  and  mounted  on  nags  that 
nicker  at  the  clash  of  the  sword  as  if  it  were  the  clank  of  the  lid  of  a  corn* 
chest — I  say,  when  ye  have  computed  all  this,  ye  may  guess  what  course 
will  best  serve  your  Monastery." 

**  Friend,"  said  the  monk,  "  I  would  willingly  purchase  thy  master's  as* 
sistance  on  his  own  terms,  since  times  leave  us  no  better  means  of  defence 
against  sacrilegious  spoliation  of  heresy ;  but  to  take  from  a  poor  man  his 
patrimony " 

"  For  that  matter,"  said  the  rider,  *t  his  seat  Would  scarce  be  a  soil  one,  if 
my  master  thought  that  Gilbert's  interest  stood  betwixt  him  and  what  he 
wishes.  The  Halidome  has  land  enough,  and  Gilbert  may  be  quartered 
elsewhere." 

**  We  will  consider  the  possibility  of  so  disposing  the  matter,"  said  the 
monk,  **  and  will  expect  in  consequence  vour  master's  most  active  assistance, 
with  all  the  followers  he  can  make,  to  join  in  the  defence  of  the  Halidome, 
against  any  force  by  which  it  may  be  threatened." 

'*A  man's  hand  and  a  mailed  glove  on  that,""^  said  the  jackman.    *'  They 

*  At  MMne  atonement  Tur  their  laxity  of  morals  on  most  nccasimis  the  Borderers  were  seyere  ofaserrers  of 
M9  fluUi  wLich.  they  had  ple<lfE«itl,  even  to  an  enemy.  If  any  perwin  broke  his  word  so  plighted,  the  individaai 
t»  wiMMBi  faith  had  not  been  observed,  us^d  lo  bring  to  the  next  Border-meetiiig  a  glove  hung  ou  itu  point  o^ 
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sa^l  118  m.irauden,  thieves,  and  what  not ;  but  the  tide  we  take  we  hold  b^. 
—A  nd  I  will  be  blithe  when  my  Baron  comes  to  a  point  which  side  he  wiU 
take,  for  the  custle  is  a  kind  of  hell,  (Our  Lady  forgive  me  for  naming  such 
a  wor  i  in  this  place !)  while  he  is  in  his  mood,  studying  how  he  may  best 
advantage  himself.  And  now.  Heaven  be  praised,  we  are  in  the  open  valley, 
and  I  may  swear  a  round  oath,  should  aught  happen  to  provoke  it.'' 

"  My  friend,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  **  thou  hast  little  merit  in  abstaining 
ffom  oaths  or  blasphemy,  if  it  be  only  out  of  fear  of  evil  spirits." 

"  Nay,  I  am  not  quite  a  Church  vassal  yet,"  said  the  jackman,  *'  and  if 
you  link  the  curb  too  tight  on  a  young  horse,  I  promise  you  he  will  rear— 
Why,  it  is  much  for  me  to  forbear  old  customs  on  any  account  whatever.*' 

T'he  niffht  being  fine,  they  forded  the  river  at  the  spot  where  the  Sacristan 
met  with  nis  unhappy  encounter  with  the  spirit.  As  soon  as  they  arrived 
at  the  gate  of  the  Moniistery,  the  porter  in  waiting  eagerly  exclaimed, 
**  Reverend  father,  the  Lord  Abbot  is  most  anxious  for  your  presence." 

**  Let  these  strangers  be  carried  to  the  great  hall,"  said  the  Sub-Prior, 
**  and  be  treated  with  the  best  by  the  cellarer ;  reminding  them,  however, 
of  that  modesty  and  decency  of  conduct  which  becometh  guests  in  a  house 
like  this." 

"  But  the  Lord  Abbot  demands  you  instantly,  my  venerable  brother,"  said 
Father  Philip,  arriving  in  great  haste.  "  I  have  not  seen  him  more  dis- 
couraged or  desolate  of  counsel  since  the  field  of  Pinkie-cleugh  was  stricken.'' 

"  I  come,  mv  good  brother,  I  come,"  said  Father  Eustace.  **  I  pray  thee, 
good  brother,  let  this  youth,  Edward  Glendinning,  be  conveyed  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  the  Novices,  and  placed  under  their  instructor.  Ood  hath  touched 
his  heart,  and  he  proposeth  laying  aside  the  vanities  of  the  world,  to  become 
a  brother  of  our  holy  order ;  which,  if  his  good  parts  be  matched  with  fitting 
docility  and  humility,  he  may  one  day  live  to  adorn." 

"  My  very  venerable  brother,"  exclaimed  old  Father  Nicholas,  who  came 
hobbling  with  a  third  summons  to  the  Sub-Prior,  '*  I  pray  thee  to  hasten  to 
our  worshipful  Lord  Abbot.  The  holy  patroness  be  with  us !  never  saw  1 
Abbot  of  the  House  of  St.  Mary's  in  such  consternation ;  and  yet  I  remem- 
ber me  well  when  Father  Ingelram  had  the  news  of  Flodden-field." 

**  I  come,  I  come,  venerable  brother,"  said  Father  Eustace  — And  having 
repeatedly  ejaculated  "  I  come!"  he  at  last  went  to  the  Abbot  in  good  earnest. 
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It  to  not  text*  will  dn  it-Church  artillery 

Are  silenced  looa  by  real  ordnanoe. 

And  canons  are  but  vain  oppnued  to  cannon. 

Go,  coin  your  crosier,  melt  your  church  plate  dowi 

Bid  the  starred  soldier  benqaet  in  your  halls, 

And  quaff  your  long-saved  hoKsheads— I'um  then  oat 

Thus  primed  with  your  good  cheer,  to  guard  yonr  wall. 

And  they  will  venture  fort.— — • 

Old  Plat. 

Thb  Abbot  received  his  counsellor  with  a  tremulous  eagerness  of  welcome, 
which  announced  to  the  Sub-Prior  an  extreme  agitation  of  spirits,  and  the 

a  spear,  and  pmelaim  to  Scots  and  English  the  name  of  the  defaulter.  This  was  accounted  a«>  sreai  a  disgrace 
t^  all  connected  with  him,  that  his  own  clansmen  sometimes  destroyed  him,  to  escape  the  in^uny  he  had 
Drought  on  tliem. 

Constable,  a  mpj  engaged  by  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  talks  of  two  Border  thieves,  whom  he  used  as  his  gf  Jes:— 
'lliat  they  would  not  otre  lo  steal,  and  yet  that  they  would  not  betray  any  man  that  trosts  in  them,  64*  all 
IIm  gold  in  Scotland  or  m  France.    1'hey  are  my  guides  and  outlaws.    It  they  would  betmj^  i^  tliey  wi^^ 


mm  goiu  m  orouanu  or  m  r  ranee,  i  ney  are  my  guiaes  auu  outlaws,  it  iney  would  oeimv  i^  uiey  wii^ 
aet  their  pardons,  and  cause  me  to  be  hanged :  but  I  have  tried  then  ere  ibm.'*'-8aikr'»  tslk  t  dkru #  fH 
Nertferr*  AMrrecfton 
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ntrooel;  need  of  good  counsel.  There  was  neither  masernlish  nor  eMuidinc 
cup  upon  the  little  table,  at  the  elbow  of  his  huge  chair  of  state ;  his  beaJf 
alone  lay  there,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  telling  them  in  his  oxtremiiv 
nf  distress.  Beside  the  beads  was  placed  the  mitre  of  the  Abbot,  of  an  a^ 
Uque  form,  and  blazing  with  precious  stones,  and  the  ricn  and  bighly-enr 
bo^sed  crosier  rested  against  tne  same  table. 

The  Sacristan  and  old  Father  Nicholas  had  followed  the  Sab  Prior  into 
the  Abbot'-s  apartment,  perhaps  with  the  hope  of  learning  something  of  the 
important  matter  which  seemed  to  be  in  hand. »•  They  were  not  mistaken; 
for,  after  having  ushered  in  the  Sub-Prior,  and  being  themseWes  in  the  act 
of  retiring,  the  Abbot  made  them  a  sienal  to  remain. 

**  My  brethren,"  he  said,  "  it  is  wellknown  to  yon  with  what  painful  lea^ 
we  have  overseen  the  weighty  affairs  of  this  house  committed  to  our  unwor 
thy  hand — your  bread  hath  been  given  to  you,  and  your  water  hath  been 
sure — I  have  not  wasted  the  revenues  of  the  Convent  on  vain  pleasures,  a* 
banting  or  hawking,  or  in  change  of  rich  cope  or  alb,  or  in  feasting  idle 
bards  and  jest«rs,  saving  those  who,  according  to  old  wont,  were  received 
in  time  of  Christmas  and  Easter.  Neither  have  I  enriched  either  mine  own 
relations  nor  strange  women,  at  the  expense  of  the  Patrimony." 

**  There  hath  not  been  such  a  Lora  Abbot,"  said  Father  Nicholas,  "  to 
my  knowledge,  since  the  days  of  Abbot  Ingelram,  who—" 

At  that  portentous  word,  which  always  preluded  a  long  story,  the  Abbot 
broke  in. 

**May  Gk)d  have  mercy  on  his  soul  I — we  talk  notof  him  now. — What  I 
would  know  of  ye,  my  brethren,  is,  whether  I  have,  in  your  mind,  faithfully 
diflcharged  the  duties  of  mine  office  ?" 
-  "There  has  never  been  subject  of  complaint,"  answered  the  Sub-Prior. 

The  Sacristan,  more  diffuse,  enumerated  the  various  acts  of  indulgence 
and  kindness  which  the  mild  government  of  Abbot  Boniface  had  conferred 
on  the  brotherhood  of  Saint  Mary's  —  the  indulgentia  —  the  graticu  —  the 
biberes — the  weekly  mess  of  boiled  almonds  —  the  enlarged  accommodation 
of  the  refectory — the  better  arrangement  of  the  cellarage — ^the  improvement 
of  the  revenue  of  the  Monastery — the  diminution  of  the  privations  of  the 
brethren. 

"You  might  have  added,  my  brother,"  said  the  Abbot,  listening  with 
melancholy  acquiescence  to  the  detail  of  his  own  merits,  '*  that  I  caused  to 
be  built  that  curious  screen,  which  secureth  the  cloisters  from  the  north-east 
wind. — But  all  these  things  avail  nothing — As  we  read  in  holy  Maccabee, 
Capia  est  cimtaa  per  voluntcUem  Dei,  It  hath  cost  me  no  little  thought,  no 
common  toil,  to  keep  these  weighty  matters  in  such  order  as  you  have  seen 
them — ^there  was  both  bam  and  binn  to  be  kept  full — ^Infirmary,  dormitory, 
guest-hall,  and  refectory,  to  be  looked  to— processions  to  be  made,  confessions 
to  be  heard,  strangers  to  be  entertaiined,  Venice  to  be  granted  or  refused ;  and 
I  warrant  me,  when  every  one  of  you  was  asleep  in  your  cell,  the  Abbot 
hath  lain  awake  for  a  full  hour  by  the  bell,  thinking  how  these  matters 
m'ght  be  ordered  seemly  and  suitably." 

*  May  we  ask,  reverend  my  lord,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  "  what  additional 
care  has  now  been  thrown  upon  you,  since  your  discourse  seems  to  point 
that  way  ?" 

**  Marry,  this  it  is,"  said  the  Abbot.    "  The  talk  is  not  now  of  bibereSt* 


*  TIm  hiberet,  earitai,  and  boilod  nlmonda,  of  which  Ahhot  Boniftoe  speaks,  were  special  occasions  for 
i«ytnf  loxanea,  aflforded  to  the  raonks  by  grants  from  different  suTerei(r»s,  or  from  other  benefactors  to  th« 
«uuTent.  There  is  one  of  these  charters  called  De  PiUmcia  Centum  lAbrarwn.  By  this  charter,  which  u 
•ery  carions,  our  Robert  Brnce,  on  the  10th  January,  and  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  assieus,  oat  of  the 
costoms  of  Berwick,  and  failing  them,  out  of  the  customs  of  Edinburgh  or  Haddintrton,  the  sum  of  one  hun> 
dtad  pounds,  at  the  half-fearly  terms  of  Pentecost  and  Saint  Martin's  in  winter,  to  the  abbot  a:Ht  commnnitf 
Vt  the  m<Hiks  of  Melrose.  The  precise  purpose  of  this  annuity  is  to  furnish  to  each  of  the  nionkj  irf  the  said 
■MBastery,  while  placed  at  food  in  the  rerentory,  an  extra  mess  of  rice  boiled  with  milk,  m  of  aimonds,  ot 
teas,  or  other  pulse  of  that  kind  which  could  be  procured  in  the  country.  This  additimi  to  rhei'  oimtOMaa 
IS  to  be  entitled  the  King's  Mess.  And  it  is  declared,  that  although  any  monk  should,  ftoa  mum  jkacsI 
Ifriflor,  wvat  appetite  or  ineiination  to  eat  of  the  kmg's  mess,  his  shars  should,  iieTertb«l«M.  t4  fUr«d  on 
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or  of  •xtritasf  or  of  boiled  almonds,  bat  of  an  Englisb  band  coming  againtl 
OS  from  Hexham,  commanded  by  Sir  John  Foster;  nor  is  it  of  the  screening 
us  from  the  east  wind,  bat  bow  to  escape  Lord  James  Stewart,  who  cometh 
to  lav  waste  and  destroy  with  his  heretic  soldiers." 

"  1  thought  that  purpose  had  been  broken  by  the  feud  between  Semplo 
and  the  Kennedies,^'  said  the  Sub-Prior,  hastily. 

"  They  have  accorded  that  matter  at  the  expense  of  the  charch  as  usual," 
■aid  the  Abbot ;  "  the  Earl  of  Cassilis  is  to  have  the  teind-eheaves  of  his 
lands,  which  were  given  to  the  house  of  Crossraguel,  and  he  has  stricken 
hands  with  Stewart,  who  is  now  called  Murray.  —  lYincipes  ctmmenerumi 
unum  (idversus  Dominum. — There  are  the  letters." 

The  Sub-Prior  took  the  letters,  which  had  come  by  an  express  messenger 
from  the  Primate  of  Scotland,  who  still  laboured  to  uphold  the  tottenng 
fabric  of  the  system  under  which  he  was  at  length  buried,  and;  stepping 
towards  the  lamp,  read  them  with  an  air  of  deep  and  settled  attention — the 
Sacristan  and  Father  Nicholas  looked  as  helplessly  at  each  other,  as  the 
denizens  of  the  poultry-yard  when  the  hawk  soars  over  it.  The  Abbot 
seemed  bowed  down  with  the  extremity  of  sorrowful  apprehension,  but  kept 
his  eye  timorously  fixed  on  the  Sub-Prior,  as  if  striving  to  catch  some  com- 
fort from  the  expression  of  his  countenance.  When  at  length  he  beheld 
that,  after  a  second  intent  perusal  of  the  letters,  he  remained  still  silent 
and  full  of  thought,  he  asked  him  in  an  anxious  tone,  "What  is  to  be 
done  ?" 
' m 

the  table  with  those  of  htx  brethren,  and  afterwards  carried  to  the  irate  and  given  to  the  poor.  *"  Neither  is 
it  oar  pleasure,"  continues  the  bountiful  sovereign,  **  that  the  dinner,  which  is  or  ought  to  be  served  op  to 
the  said  nuHilis  aooortliua  to  their  ancient  rule,  should  be  diminished  in  quantitj.  or  rendered  inferior  ia 
quality,  on  account  of  this  our  mess,  ho  furnished  as  aforesaid.''  It  is,  moreover,  provided,  tnat  ihe  abbot, 
with  ilie  consent  of  the  most  sage  of  his  brethren,  shall  name  a  pmdent  and  decent  monk  fin*  reoeivinc.  di- 
recung.  and  expending,  all  matters  concerning  this  annuity  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  acniBaluy  to 
the  ruyal  desire  and  intention,  rendering  a  faithful  account  thereof  to  the  ahbi»t  and  superior*  of  the  samo 
iMMivent.  And  the  same  charter  declares  the  kind's  fort  her  pleasure,  that  the  said  men  of  religion  sboald  bo 
bound  yearly  and  for  ever,  in  ackn<iwledffm«nt  of  the  above  donation,  to  clothe  fifteen  poor  men  at  the  feast 
of  Saint  Martin  in  winter,  and  to  feed  them  on  the  same  day.  delivering  to  each  of  them  four  ella  of  large  or 
broad,  or  six  ells  of  narn>w  chAb,  and  to  each  also  a  new  pair  of  shoes  or  saDdabi,acciinling  to  their  onkr: 
and  if  the  said  monks  shall  fail  in  their  engagements  or  any  of  them,  it  is  the  king's  will  thnt  the  faalt  shad 
be  redeemed  by  a  double  perfomiince  or  what  has  been  omitted,  to  be  executed  at  the  sight  of  the  chief 
forester  of  Ettrick  for  the  time  bein«,  and  before  the  retam  of  Saint  Martin's  day  socoeeding  that  on  which 
the  omission  has  taken  plaix). 

Of  this  charter,  respecting  the  pittance  of  lOOI  assigned  to  furnish  the  monks  of  Melrose  with  a  daily  mess 
of  boiled  rice,  almonds,  or  other  pulse,  to  mend  their  commons,  the  antiquarian  reader  will  be  pleased, 
doubtless,  to  see  the  onginsL 

Casta  Riqib  Bobxrti  L    Abbati  n  Oontkntdi  i»  Hxuums. 

Carta  de  PiUmda  Centmn  Ubmnrm. 

Robertas  Dei  gracia  Rex  Soottoram  omnibus  prohis  hominibus  tocius  terre  sue  Salatem.  Sniatis  nos  nro 
■alate  anime  nostre  et  pro  salute  animaram  antecessomm  et  suocessorum  nostrorum  Rernm  Scpcie  Dednse 
ConcewBBse  et  hac  presenti  Carta  nostra  confirmaase  Deo  et  Beats  Marie  virgini  el  Religkiais  vins  Abhati  et 
Cotiventui  de  Melross  et  enrum  suooessoribus  in  perpetuum  Centum  Libras  Sterlingomm  Annoi  Rsddiius 
aiiutulis  annis  pereipiendas  de  flrmis  noetris  Burgi  Berwici  super.  I'wedam  ad  terminns  Fentecnstis  et  Soneti 
Martini  in  hyeme  pro  equali  portiooe  vei  de  nova  Ctutuma  m«tra  Burgi  predicti  «i  firme  nostre  predicts  ad 
dictam  summam  pecunie  sumoere  non  poierunt  vel  de  nova  Custuma  nostra  Burgorum  nostrorum  de  Fdna 
buig  et  de  Hadington  Si  firme  nostre  et  Custuma  nostra  villa  Berwici  aliquo  casu  ooutingeute  ad  hoe  f<iita 
Bon  snfficianL  Ita  quod  dicta  summa  pecunie  Centum  Librarum  eis  annaatim  integre  et  abeque  ooritn*. 
dictione  aliqua  plenarie  perMlvatur  pre  cunctis  aliis  quibnscunque  assignacioaibus  per  nos  fectis  sea  fiwieadii 
ad  inveniendum  iu  perpetunm  singulis  diebus  cuilibet  OHmanho  monasterii  predicti  comedenti  in  Refeeiarii 
unum  sufliciens  ferculum  risarum  factarum  cum  lacte,  amigdalarum  vel  pisaruiii  sive  aliorum  ciborum  oa»> 
similis  rondicionis  inventorum  in  patria  et  illud  ferculum  ferculum  Regis  vocabitur  in  etemom.  Et  si  ali^aia 
B^ouachus  ex  aliqua  causa  honesta  de  dicto  ferculo  oomedere  nolaerit  vel  refici  non  poierit  nou  minus 
attamen  sibi  de  dicto  ferculo  niinistretur  et  ad  portam  pro  pauperihus  deportetur.  Nee  volumus  qutd 
occasione  ferculi  noslri  piedicti  prandiam  dicti  Cooventus  de  quo  antaiuitas  commaniter  eis  deaerviri  t  #• 
ministrari  solebat  in  aliquo  pejoretur  seu  diminuator.  Volum  us  insuper  et  ordmamus  quod  Abbas  ejoadea 
mooasterii  qui  pro  tempore  foerit  de  consensu  saniomm  de  C<inventu  specialiter  const ituat  unum  moiiachum 
providum  et  discretum  sd  recipiendum  ordinandum  et  expendendum  totam  summam  pecunie  memorate  pro 
ntilitate  conveiitus  secundum  votom  et  intennioneni  mentis  nostre  superius  annotatum  et  ad  reddendain 
fidele  compotnm  coram  Abbate  et  Maioribus  de  Convenin  singulis  annis  de  pecunia  sic  recepta.  Et  volumus 
quod  dk;ti  religiosi  teneantur  aiinuatim  in  perpetunm  pro  predirta  dimacione  nostra  ad  perpetuam  nostri 
memoriam  vestire  quindecim  pauperes  ad  festum  Sancti  Martini  in  hieme  et  eosdem  cibare  eodem  die 
liberando  eorum  cuilibet  quatuor  ulnas  panni  grossi  et  lati  vel  sex  uliias  panni  stricti  et  eornm  rcilibet 
unum  novum  par  sotulariora  de  online  suo.  £t  si  dicti  religiosi  in  preniissis  vel  aliquo  preraissoram  aliquo 
anno  defeceriut  volumus  quod  illud  quod  minus  perimpletnm  fuerit  dupplicetur  diebus  raagis  necessanis  per 
visum  capitalis  forestarii  nostri  de  Selkirk,  qui  pro  tempore  fuerit.  L't  quod  dicta  dopplicatio  fiat  ante 
aatale  domiiii  proximo  sequens  festum  Sancti  Martini  preuiclum.  In  cuius  rei  testimonium  presenti  Carta 
■osire  sigillum  mtsirum  precipimus  apponi.  Testibus  venerabilibua  in  Cnristo  patnbus  Willieluio,  Johanue 
WiUielmoet  David  Sancti  Antlree,  Glasgoensis,  Dankeldensis  et  Moraviensis  eoclesiarum  dei  gi«cia«|MMpt^ 
Bernardo  Abbate  de  Abirforothock  Cancellario.  Duiicano.  Malisio,  et  Hugtme  de  Fyf  de  Strathiu  at  de  Ross, 
Cimitibus  Waltero  Senescallo  Scocie.  Janobo  domini  de  DugUis  et  Alexandru  Fraser  Can  «  Wij  a  sua 
iwcie  militibos.    Apod  Abirbrutbock,  decimo  die  Janaarij.    Anno  Regni  miatri  viossina^ 
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**  Our  duty  must  be  done,"  answered  the  Sub-Prior,  **  and  the  rest  it  ui 
ihe  hands  of  Gtod." 

**Our  duty  —  our  duty?"  answered  the  Abbot,  impatiently;  ''doubtleis 
we  are  to  do  our  duty ;  but  what  is  that  duty  ?  or  how  will  it  senre  us? -'* 
Will  bell,  book,  and  candle,  drive  back  the  English  heretics  T  or  will  Murray 
oare  for  psalms  and  antiphonarsT  or  can  I  fight  for  the  Halidome,  liu 
Judas  Maccabeus,  against  those  profane  Nicanors  T  or  send  the  Sacristan 
against  this  new  Holofemes,  to  bring  back  his  head  in  a  basket?" 

**  True,  my  Lord  Abbot,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  *'  we  cannot  fight  with 
eamal  weapons,  it  is  alike  contrary  to  our  habit  and  tow  ;  but  we  can  dit 
for  our  Convent  and  for  our  Order.  Besides,  we  can  arm  those  who  wib 
and  can  fight.  The  English  are  but  few  in  number,  trusting,  as  it  would 
seem,  that  they  will  be  loined  by  Murray,  whose  march  has  been  inter* 
rupted.  If  Foster,  with  his  Cumberland  and  Hexham  bandits,  ventures  to 
march  into  Scotland,  to  pillage  and  despoil  our  House,  we  will  levy  our 
vassals,  and,  I  trust,  shall  be  found  strong  enough  to  give  him  battle." 

"  In  the  blessed  name  of  Our  Lady,"  said  the  Abbot,  *'  think  you  that  I 
am  Petrus  Eremita,  to  go  forth  the  leader  of  an  host  ?" 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  **  let  some  man  skilled  in  war  lead  our  people 
— ^there  is  Julian  Avenel,  an  approved  soldier." 

"  But  a  scoffer,  a  debauched  person,  and,  in  brief,  a  man  of  Belial/' 
quoth  the  Abbot. 

"  Still,"  said  the  monk,  "  we  must  use  his  ministry  in  that  to  which  he 
has  been  brought  up.  We  can  guerdon  him  richly,  and  indeed  I  already 
know  the  price  of  his  service.  The  English,  it  is  expected,  will  presently 
set  forth,  hoping  here  to  seize  upon  Piercie  Shafton,  whose  refuge  being 
taken  with  us,  they  make  the  pretext  of  this  unheard-of  inroad." 

"  Is  it  even  so?"  said  the  Abbot ;  **  I  never  judged  that  his  body  of  satin 
and  his  brain  of  feathers  boded  us  much  good." 

**  Yet  we  must  have  his  assistance,  if  possible,"  said  the  Sub-Prior ;  *'  he 
may  interest;  in  our  behalf  the  great  Piercie,  of  whose  friendship  he  boasts, 
and  that  good  and  faithful  Lord  may  break  Foster's  purpose.  I  will 
despatch  the  jackman  after  him  with  all  speed.  —  Chiefly,  however,  I  trust 
to  the  military  spirit  of  the  land,  which  will  not  suffer  peace  to  be  easily 
broken  on  the  frontier.  Credit  me,  my  lord,  it  will  bring  to  our  side  the 
hands  of  many,  whose  hearts  may  have  gone  astray  after  strange  doctrines. 
The  great  chiefs  and  barons  will  be  ashamed  to  let  the  vassals  of  peaceful 
monks  fight  unaided  against  the  old  enemies  of  Scotland." 

"  It  may  be,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  that  Foster  will  wait  for  Murray,  whose 
purpose  hitherward  is  but  delayed  for  a  short  space." 

"  By  the  rood,  he  will  not,"  said  the  Sub-Prior ;  **  we  know  this  Sir  John 
Foster — a  pestilent  heretic,  he  will  long  to  destroy  the  church  —  born  a 
Borderer,  he  wiH  thirst  to  plunder  her  of  her  wealth — a  Border^warden,  he 
will  be  eager  to  ride  in  Scotland.  There  are  too  many  causes  to  urge  him 
on.  If  he  joins  with  Murra^r,  he  will  have  at  best  but  an  auxiliary's  share 
of  the  spoil  —  if  he  comes  hither  before  him,  he  will  reckon  on  the  whole 
harvest  of  depredation  as  his  own.  Julian  Avenel  also  has,  as  I  havt 
heard,  some  spite  a^inst  Sir  John  Foster ;  they  will  fight,  when  they  raeeti 
with  double  determination.  —  Sacristan,  send  for  our  bailiff. — Where  is  the 
roll  of  fencible  men  liable  to  do  suit  and  service  to  the  Halidome  ?  —  Send 
off  to  the  Baron  of  Meigallot ;  he  can  raise  threescore  horse  and  better  -^ 
Say  to  him  the  Monastery  will  compound  with  him  for  the  customs  of  his 
-hndg^,  which  have  been  in  controversy,  if  he  will  show  himself  a  friend  ai 
bHch  a  point.  —  And  now,  my  lord,  let  us  compute  our  possible  numbers, 
uid  chose  of  the  enemy,  that  human  blood  be  not  spilled  in  vain — Let  us 
theref^te  calculate——" 

"  My  brain  is  dizzied  with  the  emergency,"  said  the  poor  Abbot — "  I  am 
aot,  I  think,  more  a  coward  than  others,  so  far  as  my  own  p'urson  is  ooa- 
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eome  j ;  hu^  «peak  to  me  of  marchin^r  and  collecting  soldiers,  and  caleo 
Hting  forces,  and  jou  may  as  well  tell  of  it  to  the  youngest  novice  of  a 
iianneL7.  B«it  mj  resolution  is  taken. — ^Brethren/'  he  said,  rising  up,  and 
coming  forward  with  that  dignity  which  his  comely  person  enabled  him  to 
assume,  "  hear  for  the  last  time  the  voice  of  your  Abbot  Boniface.  I  have 
done  for  you  the  best  that  I  could ;  in  quieter  times  I  had  perhaps  done 
better,  for  it  was  for  quiet  that  I  sought  the  cloister,  which  has  been  to  me 
a  place  of  tbrmoil,  as  much  as  if  I  had  sate  in  the  receipt  of  custom,  or 
ridden  forth  as  leader  of  an  armed  host.  But  now  matters  turn  worse  and 
worse,  and  I,  as  I  grow  old,  am  less  able  to  struggle  with  them.  Also,  it 
becomes  me  not  to  liold  a  place,  whereof  the  duties,  through  my  default  or 
misfortune,  may  be  bat  imperfectly  filled  by  me.  Wherefore  I  have  le- 
•olved  to  domit  this  mine  high  office,  so  that  the  order  of  these  matters  may 
presently  devolve  upon  Father  Eustatius  here  present,  our  well-beloved  Sub- 
Frior ;  and  I  now  rejoice  that  he  hath  not  been  provided  according  to  his 
merits  elsewhere,  seeing  that  I  well  hope  he  will  succeed  to  the  mitre  and 
staff  which  it  is  my  present  purpose  to  lay  down." 

**  In  the  name  of  Oar  Lady,  do  nothing  hastily,  my  lord  I"  said  Father 
Nicholas  —  "I  do  remember  that  when  the  worthy  Abbot  Ingelram,  being 
in  his  ninetieth  year — for  I  warrant  jou  he  could  remember  when  Benedict 
the  Thirteenth  was  deposed — ^and  bemg  ill  at  ease  and  bed-rid,  the  brethren 
rounded  in  his  ear  that  he  were  better  resign  his  office.  And-  what  said  he, 
being  a  pleasant  man  ?  marry,  that  while  he  could  crook  his  little  finger  he 
would  keep  hold  of  the  crosier  with  it." 

The  Sacristan  also  strongly  remonstrated  against  the  resolution  of  his 
Superior,  and  set  down  the  insufficiency  he  pleaded  to  the  native  modesty 
of  nis  disposition.  The  Abbot  listened  in  downcast  silence ;  even  flattery 
could  not  win  his  ear. 

Father  Eustace  took  a  nobler  tone  with  his  disconcerted  and  dejected  Su- 
perior. "  My  Lord  Abbot,"  he  said,  **  if  I  have  been  silent  concerning  the 
virtues  with  which  you  have  governed  this  house,  do  not  think  that  I  am 
anaware  of  them.  I  know  that  no  man  ever  brought  to  your  high  office  a 
more  sincere  wish  to  do  well  to  all  mankind ;  and  if  your  rule  has  not  been 
marked  with  the  bold  lines  which  sometimes  distinguished  your  spiritual 
predecessors,  their  faults  have  equally  been  strangers  to  your  character." 

'*  I  did  not  believe,"  said  the  Abbot,  turning  his  looks  to  Father  Eustace 
with  some  surprise,  "  that  you,  father,  of  all  men,  would  have  done  me  this 
justice." 

"  In  your  absence,"  said  the  Sub-Prior,  **  I  have  even  done  it  more  fully. 
Do  not  lose  the  good  opinion  which  all  men  entertain  of  you,  by  renouncing 
your  office  when  your  care  is  most  needed." 

**  But,  my  brother,"  said  the  Abbot,  **  I  leave  a  more  able  in  my  place.'* 

'*  That  you  do  not,"  said  Eustace ;  "because  it  is  not  necessary  you  should 
resign,  in  order  to  possess  the  use  of  whatever  experience  or  talent  I  may 
be  accounted  master  of.  I  have  been  long  enough  in  this  profession  to  know 
that  the  individual  qualities  which  any  of  us  may  have,  are  not  his  own, 
but  the  property  of  the  Community,  and  only  so  ^ar  useful  when  they  pro- 
mote the  general  advantage.  If  you  care  not  in  person,  my  lord,  to  deal 
with  this  troublesome  matter,  let  me  implore  you  to  go  instantly  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  make  what  friends  you  can  in  our  behalf,  while  I  in  your  ab- 
sence will,  as  Sub-Prior,  do  my  duty  in  defence  of  the  Halidome.  If  I 
succeed,  may  the  honour  and  praise  be  yours,  and  if  I  fail,  let  the  disgrace 
and  shame  be  mine  own." 

The  Abbot  mused  for  a  space,  and  then  replied, — "  No,  'Father  Eustatius, 
Tou  shall  not  conquer  me  by  your  generosity.  In  times  like  these,  this 
house  must  have  a  stronger  pilotage  than  my  weak  hands  i^ord;  and  he 
WHO  steers  the  vessel  must  be  chief  of  the  crew.  Shame  were  it  to  accept 
the  praise  of  other  men's  labours ;  and,  in  my  poor  mind,  all  tbi.*  praiM 
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which  can  be  bestowed  on  him  who  undertakes  a  task  so  perilous  %nd  per 

plezing,  is  a  meed  beneath  his  merits.  Misfortune  to  bim  would  depriv* 
him  of  an  iota  of  it  I  Assume,  therefore,  your  authority  to-night)  ana  pro 
ceed  in  the  preparations  you  judge  necessary.  Let  the  Chapter  be  sum- 
moned to-morrow  after  we  have  heard  mass,  and  all  shall  be  ordered  as  J 
have  told  you.  Benedicite,  my  brethren !  —  peace  be  with  you  I  May  the 
new  Abbot-expectant  sleep  as  sound  as  he  who  is  about  to  resign  his 
mitre.'' 

They  retired,  affected  even  to  tears.  The  good  Abbot  had  shown  a  point 
of  his  character  to  which  they  were  strangers.  Even  Father  Eustace  had 
held  his  spiritual  Superior  hitherto  as  a  good-humoured,  indolent,  self-indul 
gent  man,  whose  chief  merit  was  the  a&ence  of  gross  faults ;  so  that  this 
■acrifice  of  power  to  a  sense  of  dntj,  even  if  a  little  alloyed  by  the  meaner 
motives  of  fear  and  apprehended  difficulties,  raised  him  considerably  in  the 
Sub-Prior's  estimation.  He  even  felt  an  aversion  to  profit  by  the  resignar 
tion  of  the  Abbot  Boniface,  and  in  a  manner  to  rise  on  his  ruins ;  but  this 
sentiment  did  not  long  contend  with  those  which  led  him  to  recollect  higher 
considerations.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  Boniface  was  entirely  unfit  for 
his  situation  in  the  present  crisis ;  and  the  Sub-Prior  felt  that  he  himself 
acting  merely  as  a  delegate,  could  not  well  take  the  decisive  measures  whiob 
the  time  required ;  the  weal  of  the  Community  therefore  demanded  his  ele- 
vation. If,  besides,  there  crept  in  a  feeling  of  a  high  dignity  obtained,  and 
the  native  exultation  of  a  haughty  spirit  called  to  contend  with  the  immi- 
nent dangers  attached  to  a  post  of  such  distinction,  these  sentiments  were 
so  cunningly  blended  and  amal^mated  with  others  of  a  more  disinterested 
nature,  that,  as  the  Sub-Prior  himself  was  unconscious  of  their  agency,  we, 
who  have  a  regard  for  him,  are  not  solicitous  to  detect  it. 

The  Abbot  elect  carried  himself  with  more  dignity  than  formerly,  when 
giving  such  directions  as  the  pressing  circumstances  of  the  times  required ; 
and  those  who  approached  him  could  perceive  an  unusual  kindling  of  his 
falcon  eye,  and  an  unusual  flush  upon  his  pale  and  faded  cheek.  With 
briefness  and  precision  he  wrote  and  dictated  various  letters  to  different 
barons,  acquainting  them  with  the  meditated  invasion  of  the  Halidome  by 
the  English,  and  conjuri  »g  them  to  lend  aid  and  assistance  as  in  a  common 
cause.  The  temptation  of  advantage  was  held  out  to  those  wiiom  he  judged 
less  sensible  of  the  cause  of  honour,  and  all  were  urged  by  the  motives  of 
patriotism  and  ancient  animosity  to  the  English.  The  time  had  been  when 
no  such  exhortations  would  have  been  necessary.  But  so  essential  was 
Elizabeth's  aid  to  the  reformed  party  in  Scotland,  and  so  strong  was  that 
party  almost  every  where,  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  a  great  many 
would  observe  neutrality  on  the  present  occasion,  even  if  they  did  not  go 
the  length  of  uniting  with  the  English  against  the  Catholics. 

When  Father  Eustace  considered  the  number  of  the  immediate  vassaU 
of  the  church  whose  aid  he  might  legally  command,  his  heart  sunk  at  the 
thoughts  of  ranking  them  under  the  banner  of  the  fierce  and  profligate 
Julian  Avenel. 

**  Were  the  young  enthusiast  Halbert  Glendinning  to  be  found,"  thought 
Father  Eustace  in  his  anxiety,  **  I  would  have  risked  the  battle  under  his 
leadiuj^,  young  as  he  is,  and  with  better  hope  of  God's  blessing.  But  the 
bailiff  is  now  too  infirm,  nor  know  I  a  chief  of  name  whom  I  mie ht  trust 
in  this  important  matter  better  than  this  Avenel." — He  touched  a  bell  which 
stood  on  the  table,  and  commanded  Christie  of  the  Clinthill  to  be  brought 
*iefore  him. — *'  Thou  owest  me  a  life,"  said  he  to  that  person  on  his  entrance, 
"'  and  I  may  do  thee  another  good  turn  if  thou  be'st  sincere  vrith  me." 

Christie  had  already  drained  two  standing-cups  of  wine,  which  would,  on 
another  occasion,  have  added  to  the  insolence  of  his  familiarity.  But  at 
present  there  was  something  in  the  augmented  dignity  of  manner  of  Father 
Enstaoe,  which  imposed  a  restraint  on  him.     Yet  his  answers  partook  of 
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his  usaal  oLar443ter  of  undaanted  assaranoe.    Ho  professed  himself  ^  lUing 
to  return  a  true  answer  to  all  inquiries. 

**  Had  the  Baron  (so  styled)  of  Avenel  any  friendship  with  Sir  John 
Foster,  Warden  of  the  West  Marches  of  England  V 

**  Such  friendship  as  is  between  the  wild-cat  and  the  terrier/'  replied  the 
rider. 

"  Will  he  do  battie  with  him  should  they  meet  V 

'*As  surely,"  answered  Christie,  **as  ever  cock  fought  on  ShroTetide 
wen." 

"  And  would  he  fight  with  Foster  in  the  Church's  quarrel  V 

"  On  any  quarrel,  or  upon  no  quarrel  whatever,"  replied  the  jackman. 

*'  We  will  then  write  to  him,  letting  him  know,  that  if  upon  occasion  of 
an  apprehended  incursion  by  Sir  John  Foster,  he  will  join  his  force  with 
ours,  he  shall  lead  our  men,  and  be  gratified  for  doing  so  to  the  extent  of  his 
wish.  —Yet  one  word  more — Thou  didst  say  thou  couldst  find  out  where  the 
English  knight  Piereie  Shafton  has  this  day  fled  to  ?" 

'*  That  I  can,  and  bring  him  back  too,  by  fair  means  or  force,  as  best  liket 
your  reverence." 

**  No  force  must  be  used  upon  him.  Within  what  time  wilt  thou  find  him 
out?" 

'*  Within  thirty  hours,  so  he  have  not  crossed  the  Lothian  firth  —  If  it  is 
to  do  you  a  pleasure,  I  will  set  off  directly,  and  wind  him  as  a  sleuth-dog 
tracks  the  moss-trooper,"  answered  Christie. 

**  Bring  him  hither  then,  and  thou  wilt  deserve  good  at  our  hands,  which 
I  may  soon  have  free  means  of  bestowing  on  thee. 

**  Thanks  to  your  reverence,  I  put  myself  in  your  reverence's  hands.  We 
of  the  spear  and  snaffle  walk  something  recklessly  through  life ;  but  if  a 
man  were  worse  than  he  is,  ^onr  reverence  knows  he  must  live,  and  that's 
not  to  be  done  without  shifting,  I  trow." 

**  Peace,  sir,  and  begone  on  thine  errand —  thou  shalt  have  a  letter  from 
us  to  Sir  Piereie." 

Christie  made  two  steps  towards  the  door ;  then  turning  back  and  hesi- 
tating, like  one  who  would  make  an  impertinent  pleasantry  if  he  dared,  he 
asked  what  he  was  to  do  with  the  wencn  Mysie  Happer  whom  the  Southron 
knight  had  carried  off  with  him. 

"  Am  I  to  bring  her  hither,  please  your  reverence  ?" 

*'  Hither,  you  malapert  knave  ?"  said  the  churchman ;  **  remember  you  to 
whom  you  speak  ?" 

" No  offence  meant,"  replied  Christie ;  "but  if  such  is  not  your  will,  I 
would  carry  her  to  Avenel  Castle,  where  a  well-favoured  wench  was  never 
unwelcome. 

**  Bring  the  unfortunate  girl  to  her  father's  and  break  no  scurril  jesti 
here,"  said  the  Sub-Prior — "See  that  thou  guide  her  in  all  safety  and 
honour." 

"  In  safety,  surely,"  said  the  rider,  "  and  in  such  honour  as  her  outbreak 
has  left  her. — I  bid  your  reverence  farewell,  I  must  be  on  horse  before  cock- 


mrow." 


"  What,  in  the  dark  I  —  how  knowest  thou  which  way  to  co  ?" 
"  I  tracked  the  knight's  horse-tread  as  far  as  near  to  the  ford,  as  we  rode 
along  together,"  said  Christie,  "  and  I  observed  the  track  turn  to  the  north- 
ward, lie  is  for  Edinburgh,  I  will  warrant  you  —  so  soon  as  daylight  comes 
I  will  be  on  the  road  again.  It  is  a  kenspeckle  hoof-mark,  for  the  shoe  was 
made  by  old  Eckie  of  Cannobie  —  I  would  swear  to  the  curve  of  the  caulker." 
So  saying,  he  departed. 

"  Hateful  necessity,"  said  Father  Eustace,  looking  after  him,  "  that  obliges 
us  to  use  such  implements  as  these  I  But  assailed  as  we  are  on  all  sides, 
and  by  all  conditions  of  men,  what  alternative  is  lefl  us?  —  But  now  I  >t  n4 
to  my  most  needful  task." 


I 
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The  Abbot  elect  accordingly  sate  down  to  write  letters.  Arrange  orders, 
ind  take  upon  him  the  whole  charge  of  an  institution  which  tottered  to  its 
fall,  with  tne  same  spirit  of  proud  and  devoted  fortitude  wherewith  the  com- 
mander of  a  fortress,  reduced  nearly  to  the  last  extremity,  calculates  what 
means  remain  to  him  to  protract  the  fatal  hour  of  successful  storm.  In  ths 
meanwhile  Abbot  Boniface,  having  given  a  few  natural  sighs  to  the  down- 
fall of  the  pre-eminence  he  had  so  long  enjoyed  amongst  nis  brethren,  fell 
fitft  asleep,  leaving  the  whole  cares  and  toils  of  office  to  his  assistant  and 
raeeessor. 
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And  when  h«i  came  to  limkmi  briggi^ 

H«  slaeked  his  bow  uhI  swam; 
And  when  he  came  to  gnn  frowiaf, 

Set  down  his  feet  and  ran. 

Gil  Morbiol 

Wi  return  to  Halbert  Olend inning,  who,  as  our  readers  may  remember, 
took  the  high  road  to  Edinburgh.  His  intercourse  with  the  preacher,  Henry 
Warden,  from  whom  he  received  a  letter  at  the  moment  of  nis  deliverance, 
had  been  so  brief,  that  he  had  not  even  learned  the  name  of  the  nobleman 
to  whose  care  he  was  recommended.  Something  like  a  name  had  been  spoken 
indeed,  but  he  had  only  comprehended  that  be  wa«  to  meet  the  chief  advan- 
cing towards  the  south,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  horse.  When  day  dawned 
on  his  journey  ho  was  in  the  same  uncertainty.  A  better  scholar  would 
have  been  informed  by  the  address  of  the  letter,  but  Halbert  had  not  so  far 
profited  by  Father  Eustace's  lessons  as  to  be  able  to  decipher  it.  His  mother- 
wit  taught  him  that  he  must  not,  in  such  uncertain  times,  be  too  hasty  in 
iiskin^  information  of  any  one ;  and  when,  after  a  lon^  day's  journey,  night 
surpnsed  him  near  a  little  village,  he  began  to  be  dubious  and  anxious  con- 
cerning the  issue  of  his  journey; 

In  a  poor  country,  hospitality  is  generally  exercised  freely,  and  Halbert, 
when  he  requested  a  night's  quarters,  did  nothing  either  degrading  or  extra- 
ordinary. The  old  woman,  to  whom  he  made  this  request,  granted  it  the 
more  readily,  that  she  thought  she  saw  some  resemblance  between  Halbert 
and  her  son  Saunders,  who  had  been  killed  in  one  of  the  frays  so  common 
in  the  time.  It  is  true,  Saunders  was  a  short  square-made  fellow,  with  red 
hair  and  a  freckled  face,  and  somewhat  bandy-legged,  whereas  the  stranger 
was  of  a  brown  complexion,  tall,  and  remarkably  well-made.  Nevertheless, 
the  widow  was  clear  that  there  existed  a  general  resemblance  betwixt  her 
gaedt  and  Saunders,  and  kindly  pressed  him  to  share  of  her  evening  cheer. 
A  pedlar,  a  roan  of  about  forty  years  old,  was  also  her  guest,  who  talked 
with  great  feeling  of  the  misery  of  pursuing  such  a  profession  as  his  in  tho 
time  of  war  and  tumult. 

"  We  think  much  of  knights  and  soldiers,"  said  he ;  "  but  the  pedder- 
coffe  who  travels  the  land  has  need  of  more  courage  than  them  all.  I  am 
sure  he  maun  face  mair  risk,  God  help  him.  Here  nave  I  come  this  length, 
tmsting  the  godly  Earl  of  Murray  would  be  on  his  march  to  the  Borders, 
for  he  was  to  have  gnestened  with  the  Baron  of  Avenel ;  and  instead  of  that 
comes  news  that  he  has  gone  westlandways  about  some  tuilzie  in  Ayrshire. 
And  what  to  do  I  wot  not ;  for  if  I  go  to  the  south  without  a  safeguard,  the 
next  bonny  rider  I  meet  might  ease  me  of  sack  and  pack,  and  maybe  of  my 
life  to  boot ;  and  then,  if  I  try  to  strike  across  the  moors,  I  jiay  be  as  ill  0*1 
before  I  can  join  myself  to  that  good  Lord's  company." 
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No  fine  wtui  Quicker  at  catching  a  hint  than  Halbert  Glendinning.  lie 
taid  he  himseli  had  a  desire  to  go  west^ward.  The  pedlar  looked  at  him 
with  a  very  doubtful  air,  when  the  old  dame,  who  perhaps  thought  her  young 
guest  resembled  the  umquhile  Saunders,  not  only  in  his  looks,  but  in  a  cer* 
tain  pretty  turn  to  sleight-of-hand,  which  the  defunct  was  supposed  to  have 
possessed,  tipped  him  the  wink,  and  assured  the  pedlar  he  need  have  no 
doubt  that  her  young  cousin  was  a  true  man. 

"  Cousin  r'  said  the  pedlar,  **  I  thought  you  said  this  youth  had  been  m 
stranger." 

"  111  hearing  makes  ill  rehearsing,"  said  the  landlady ;  "  he  is  a  stranger 
to  me  by  eye-sight,  but  that  does  not  make  him  a  stranger  to  me  by  blood, 
more  especially  seeing  his  likeness  to  my  son  Saunders,  poor  bairn." 

The  pedlar's  scruples  and  jealousies  being  thus  removed,  or  at  least 
silenced,  the  travellers  agreed  that  they  would  proceed  in  company  together 
the  next  morning  by  daybreak,  the  pedlar  acting  as  a  guide  to  Glendinning, 
and  the  youth  as  a  euard  to  the  pedlar,  until  they  should  fall  in  with  Mur- 
ray's detachment  of  horse.  It  would  appear  that  the  lady  never  doubted 
what  was  to  be  the  event  of  this  compact,  for,  taking  Glendinning  aside, 
she  charged  him,  **  to  be  moderate  with  the  puir  body,  but  at  all  events,  not 
to  forget  to  take  a  piece  of  black  say,  to  make  the  auld  wife  a  new  rokelay." 
Halbert  laughed  and  took  his  leave. 

It  did  not  a  little  appal  the  pedlar,  when,  in  the  midst  of  a  black  heath, 
the  young  man  told  nim  the  nature  of  the  commission  with  which  their 
hostess  had  chareed  him.  lie  took  heart,  however,  upon  seeing  the  open, 
frank,  and  friendW  demeanor  of  the  youth,  and  vented  his  exclamations  on 
the  ungrateful  old  traitress.  "  I  gave  her,"  he  said,  "  yesterday-e'en  naa 
farther  ^ane,  a  yard  of  that  very  black  say,  to  make  her  a  couvre-chef ;  but 
I  see  it  IS  ill  done  to  teach  the  cat  the  way  to  the  kirn." 

Thus  set  at  ease  on  the  intentions  of  his  companion  (for  in  those  happy 
days  the  worst  was  always  to  be  expected  from  a  stranger),  the  pedlar  acteii 
as  Halbert's  guide  over  moss  and  moor,  over  hill  and  many  a  dale,  in  such 
a  direction  as  might  best  lead  them  towards  the  route  of  Murray's  party. 
At  length  they  arrived  upon  the  side  of  an  eminence,  which  commanded  a 
distant  prospect  over  a  tract  of  savage  and  desolated  moorland,  marshy  and 
waste — an  alternate  change  of  shingly  hill  and  level  morass,  only  varied  by 
blue  stagnant  pools  of  water.  A  road  scarcely  marked  winded  like  a  ser- 
pent through  tne  wilderness,  and  the  pedlar,  pointing  to  it,  said  — "  The 
road  from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow.  Here  we  must  wait,  and  if  Murray  and 
his  train  be  not  already  passed  by,  we  shall  soon  see  trace  of  them,  unless 
some  new  purpose  shall  have  altered  their  resolution ;  for  in  these  blessed 
days  no  man,  were  he  the  nearest  the  throne,  as  the  £arl  of  Murray  may 
be,  knows  when  he  lays  his  head  on  his  pillow  at  night  where  it  is  to  lie 
upon  the  following  even." 

They  paused  accordingly  and  sat  down,  the  pedlar  cautiously  using  for  m 
seat  the  box  which  contained  his  treasures,  and  not  concealme  from  hii 
companion  that  he  wore  under  his  cloak  a  pistolet  hanging  at  his  belt  in 
ease  of  need.  He  was  courteous,  however,  and  offered  Halbert  a  share  of 
the  provisions  which  he  carried  about  him  for  refreshment.  They  were  of 
the  coarsest  kind  —  oat-bread  baked  in  cakes,  oatmeal  slaked  with  cold 
water,  an  onion  or  two,  and  a  morsel  of  smoked  ham  completed  the  feast. 
But  such  as  it  was,  no  Scotsman  of  the  time,  had  his  rank  been  much  higher 
than  that  of  Glendinning,  would  have  refused  to  share  in  it,  especially  as 
the  pedlar  produced,  with  a  mysterious  air,  a  tup's  horn,  which  ne  carried 
slung  from  his  shoulders,  and  which,  when  its  contents  were  examined,  pro- 
iuced  to  each  party  a  clam-shell-full  of  excellent  usquebaugh  —  a  liquor 
strange  to  Halbert,  for  the  strong  waters  known  in  the  south  of  Scotland 
eame  from  France,  and  in  fact  such  were  but  rarely  used.  The  pedlaf 
recommended  it  as  excellent,  said  he  had  procured  it  in  his  last  visit  tr  tb« 
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Ivniet  of  Doane,  where  he  had  secoreljr  traded  under  the  safe-oondoct  of  tli« 
Laird  of  Buchanan.  He  also  set  an  example  to  Ualbert,  by  devoutly  emptv 
ing  the  cup  *^  to  the  speedy  downfall  of  Anti-Christ." 

Their  conviviality  was  scarce  ended,  ere  a  rising  dust  was  seen  on  tht 
road  of  which  they  commanded  the  prospect,  and  half  a  score  of  horsemett 
were  dimljr  descried  advancing  at  considerable  speed,  their  casques  elaaeiiigy 
•nd  the  points  of  their  spears  twinkling  as  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  soo. 

"These,"  said  the  pedlar,  *'must  be  the  out-scourers  of  Murray's  party; 
let  us  lie  down  in  the  peat-hag,  and  keep  ourselves  out  of  sieht." 

"And  why  so?"  said  Halbert;  **  let  us  rather  go  down  ana  make  a  signal 
to  them." 

"  Odd  forbid  I"  I'eplied  the  pedlar ;  '^  do  you  ken  so  ill  the  customs  of  our 
Scottish  nation  ?  lliat  plump  of  spears  that  are  spurring  on  so  fast  are 
(ioubtless  commanded  by  some  wild  kinsman  of  Morton,  or  some  such  daring 
fear-nothing  as  neither  regards  God  nor  man.  It  is  their  business,  if  they 
meet  with  any  enemies,  to  pick  quarrels  and  clear  the  way  of  them ;  and  the 
chief  knows  nothine  of  what  happens,  coming  up  with  his  more  discreet 
and  moderate  friends,  it  may  be  a  full  mile  in  the  rear.  Were  we  to  go 
near  these  lads  of  the  laird's  belt,  your  letter  would  do  you  little  good,  and 
my  pack  would  do  me  muckle  b(ack  ill ;  they  would  tirl  every  steek  of 
claimes  from  our  back,  fling  us  into  a  moss-hag  with  a  stone  at  our  heels, 
naked  as  the  hour  that  brought  us  into  this  cumbered  and  sinful  world,  and 
neither  Murray  nor  anv  other  man  ever  the  wiser.  But  if  he  did  come  to 
ken  of  it,  what  mieht  he  help  it  ?  —  it  would  be  accounted  a  mere  mistake, 
and  there  were  all  the  moan  made.  0  credit  me,  youth,  that  when  men 
draw  cold  steel  on  each  other  in  their  native  counU^,  they  neither  can  nor 
mav  dwell  deeply  on  the  offences  of  those  whose  swords  are  useful  to  them." 

They  suffered,  therefore,  the  vanguard,  as  it  might  be  termed,  of  the  Earl 
of  Murray's  host  to  pass  forward ;  and  it  was  not  long  until  a  denser  cloud 
of  dust  began  to  arise  to  the  northward. 

"  Now,"  said  the  pedlar,  **  let  us  hurry  down  the  hill ;  for  to  tell  the  truth,'' 
said  he,  dragging  Halbert  along  earnestly,  **  a  Scottish  noble's  march  is  like 
a  serpent — tne  head  is  furnished  with  fangs,  and  the  tail  hath  its  stingy 
the  only  harmless  point  of  access  is  the  main  body." 

"  I  will  hasten  as  fast  as  you,"  said  the  youth ;  "  but  tell  me  why  the  rea^ 
ward  of  such  an  army  should  be  as  dangerous  as  the  van  ?" 

"  Because,  as  the  vanguard  consists  of  their  picked  wild  desperates,  reso 
late  for  mischief,  such  as  neither  fear  God  nor  regard  their  fellow-creatures, 
but  understand  themselves  bound  to  hurry  from  the  road  whatever  is  dis 
pleasing  to  themselves,  so  the  rear-guard  consists  of  misproud  serving-men, 
who,  being  in  charge  of  the  baggage,  take  care  to  amend  by  their  exactions 
upon  travelling-merchants  and  others,  their  own  thefts  on  their  master's 
property.  Tou  will  hear  the  advanced  enfans  perdus,  as  the  French  caU 
them,  and  so  they  are  indeed,  namely,  chilclren  of  the  fall,  singiag  unclean 
and  fulsome  ballads  of  sin  and  harlotrie.  And  then  will  come  on  the  mid- 
dle-ward, when  you  will  hear  the  canticles  and  psalms  sung  by  the  reforming 
nobles,  and  the  gentry,  and  honest  and  pious  clergy,  by  whom  they  are 
accompanied.  And  last  of  all,  you  will  find  in  the  rear  a  legend  of  godless 
'ackies,  palfreniers,  and  horse-boys,  talking  of  nothing  bat  dicing,  drinkingp 
and  drabbine." 

As  the  pedlar  spoke,  they  had  reached  the  side  of  the  high-road,  and  Mur* 
ray's  main  body  was  in  sight,  consisting  of  about  three  hundred  horse, 
marching  with  great  regularity,  and  in  a  closely  compacted  body.  Soma 
of  the  troopers  wore  the  liveries  of  their  masters,  but  this  was  not  common. 
Most  of  them  were  dressed  in  such  colours  as  chance  dictated.  But  the 
tnajoiity,  beins  clad  in  blue  cloth,  and  the  whole  armea  with  cuirass  and 
back-plate,  with  sleeves  of  mail,  gauntlets,  and  poldroons,  and  either  mailed 
hose  or  strong  jack-boots,  they  had  something  of  a  uniform  appearance 
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Many  of  the  leaden  were  olad  in  complete  armonr,  and  all  in  a  certain 
half-military  dreee,  which  no  man  of  quality  in  those  disturbed  times  drer 
felt  himself  sufficiently  safe  to  abandon. 

The  foremost  of  this  party  immediately  rode  up  to  the  pedlar  and  to  Hal 
bert  Glendinning,  and  oemanded  of  them  who  they  were.  The  pedlar  told 
his  story,  the  young  Glendinning  exhibited  his  letter,  which  a  gentleman 
carried  to  Murray.  In  an  instant  after,  the  word  "Halt!"  was  given 
through  the  squadron,  and  at  once  the  onward  heavy  tramp,  which  seemed 
the  most  distinctive  attribute  of  the  body,  ceased,  and  was  heard  no  more. 
The  command  was  announced  that  the  troop  should  halt  here  for  an  hour 
to  refresh  themselves  and  their  horses.  Tne  pedlar  was  assured  of  safe 
protection,  and  accommodated  with  the  use  of  a  baggage  horse.  But  at  the 
game  time  he  was  ordered  into  the  rear ;  a  command  which  he  reluctantly 
obeyed,  and  not  without  wringing  pathetically  the  hand  of  Halbert  ad  he 
separated  from  him. 

The  young  heir  of  Glendearg  was  in  the  meanwhile  conducted  to  a  plot 
of  ground  more  raised,  and  therefore  drier  than  the  rest  of  the  moor.  Here 
a  carpet  was  flung  on  the  ground  by  way  of  table-cloth,  and  around  it  sat 
ttie  leaders  of  the  party,  partaking  of  an  entertainment  as  coarse,  with 
relation  to  their  rank,  as  that  which  Glendinning  had  so  lately  shared. 
Murray  himself  rose  as  he  came  forward,  and  advanced  a  step  to  meet  him. 

This  celebrated  person  had  in  his  appearance,  as  well  as  in  his  mind, 
much  of  the  admirable  qualities  of  James  V.  his  father.  Had  not  the  stain 
of  illegitimacy  rested  upon  his  birth,  he  would  have  filled  the  Scottish 
throne  with  as  much  honour  as  any  of  the  Stewart  race.  But  History,  while 
she  acknowledges  his  high  talents,  and  much  that  was  princely,  nay,  rojal, 
in  his  conduct,  cannot  forget  that  ambition  led  him  farther  than  honour  or 
loyalty  warranted.  Brave  amongst  the  bravest,  fair  in  presence  and  in 
favour,  skilful  to  manage  the  most  intricate  affairs,  to  attach  to  himself 
those  who  were  doubtful,  to  stun  and  overwhelm,  by  the  suddenness  and 
intrepidity  of  hi^  enterprises,  those  who  were  resolute  in  resistance,  he 
attained,  and  as  to  personal  merit  certainly  deserved,  the  highest  place  in 
the  kingdom.  But  he  abused,  under  the  influence  of  strong  temptation,  the 
opportunities  which  hi^  sister  Mary's  misfortunes  and  imprudence  threw  in 
bis  way ;  he  supplanted  his  sovereign  and  benefactress  m  her  power,  and 
his  history  affords  us  one  of  those  mixed  characters,  in  which  principle  was 
so  often  sacrificed  to  policv,  that  we  must  condemn  the  statesman  wnile  we 
pity  and  regret  the  individual.  Many  events  in  his  life  gave  likelihood  to 
the  charge  that  he  himself  aimed  at  the  crown ;  and  it  is  too  true,  that  he 
countenanced  the  fatal  expedient  of  establishing  an  English,  that  is  a  foreign 
and  a  hostile  interest,  in  the  councils  of  Scotland.  But  his  death  may  be 
received  as  an  atonement  for  his  offences,  and  may  serve  to  show  how  much 
more  safe  is  the  person  of  a  real  patriot,  than  that  of  the  mere  head  of  a 
faction,  who  is  accounted  answerable  for  the  offences  of  his  meanest  attend- 
ants. 

When  Murray  approached,  the  young  rustic  was  naturally  abashed  at  the 
dignity  of  his  presence.  The  commanding  form  and  the  countenance  to 
which  high  ana  important  thoughts  were  familiar,  the  features  which  bore 
the  resemblance  of  Scotland's  long  line  of  kings,  were  well  calculated  to 
impress  awe  and  reverence.  '  His  dress  had  little  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  high-born  nobles  and  barons  by  whom  he  was  attended.  A  buff-coat, 
richly  embroidered  with  silken  lace,  supplied  the  place  of  armour ;  and  a 
massive  gold  chain,  with  its  medal,  hung  round  his  neck.  His  black  velvet 
bonnet  was  decorated  with  a  string  of  lar^  and  fair  pearls,  and  with  a  smiUl 
tufted  feather ;  a  long  heavy  sword  was  girt  to  his  side,  as  the  familiar  com- 
panion of  his  hand.  He  wore  gilded  spurs  on  his  boots,  and  these  conF 
pleted  his  equipment. 

**  This  better/'  he  said,  "  is  from  the  godly  preacher  of  the  word,  Hniury 
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Warden,  jonng  man  7  is  it  not  ao  V  Halbert  answered  in  the  affirma^Te* 
"  And  he  writes  to  us,  it  would  seem,  in  some  strait,  and  refers  us  to  ypm 
for  the  circumstances.  Let  us  know,  I  prajr  jrou,  how  things  stand  with 
him." 

In  someipertnrbation  Halbert  Glendinning  gave  an  aoooont  of  the  oircnm- 
itances  which  had  accompanied  the  preacher's  imprisonment.  When  he 
came  to  the  discussion  of  the  handfasiing  engagement,  he  was  struck  with 
the  ominous  and  displeased  expression  of  Murray's  brows,  and,  contrary  to 
all  prudential  and  politic  rule,  seeing  something  was  wron^,  yet  not  well 
aware  what  that  something  was,  had  almost  stopped  short  in  his  narrative. 

"  What  ails  the  fool  ?"  said  the  Earl,  drawing  his  dark-red  eyebrows  toge- 
ther, while  the  same  dusky  glow  kindled  on  his  brow  —  *'Hast  thou  not 
learned  to  tell  a  true  tale  without  stammering?" 

"  So  please  you,"  answered  Halbert,  with  considerable  address,  "  I  hay« 
lerer  before  spoken  in  such  a  presence." 

*'  He  seems  a  modest  youth,"  said  Murray,  turning  to  his  next  attendant, 
**  and  yet  one  who  in  a  good  cause  will  neither  fear  friend  nor  foe.  •—  Speak 
on,  friend,  and  speak  freely." 

Halbert  then  ^ve  an  account  of  the  <}uarrel  betwixt  Julian  Avenel  and 
the  preacher,  which  the  Earl,  biting  his  lip  the  while,  compelled  himself  to 
listen  to  as  a  thing  of  indifference.  At  first  he  appeared  even  to  take  the 
part  of  the  Baron. 

"  Henry  Warden,"  he  sta^^  **  is  too  hot  in  his  seal.  The  law  both  of  God 
and  man  maketh  allowarxse  for  certain  alliances,  though  not  strictly  formal, 
and  the  issue  of  such  may  succeed." 

This  general  declaration  he  expressed,  accompanying  it  with  a  glance 
around  upon  the  few  followers  wno  were  present  at  this  interview.  The 
most  of  them  answered — "  There  is  no  contravening  that ;"  but  one  or  two 
looked  on  the  ground,  and  were  silent.  Murray  then  turned  again  to  Glen- 
dinnins,  commanding  him  to  say  what  next  chanced,  and  not  to  omit  any 
particular.  When  he  mentioned  the  manner  in  which  Julian  had  cast  from 
him  his  concubine,  Murray  drew  a  deep  breath,  set  his  teeth  hard,  and  laid 
his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  dagger.  Casting  his  eyes  once  more  around  the 
eirde,  which  was  now  augmented  by  one  or  two  of  the  reformed  preachers, 
he  seemed  to  devour  his  rage  in  silence,  and  again  commanded  Halbert  to 

Sroceed.  When  he  came  to  describe  how  Warden  had  been  dragged  to  a 
ungeon,  the  Earl  seemed  to  have  found  the  point  at  which  he  might  eive 
vent  to  his  own  resentment,  secure  of  the  sympathy  and  approbation  of  all 
who  w^re  present  '*Judeeyou,"  he  paid,  looking  to  those  around  him, 
"judge  you,  my  peers,  ana  noble  gentlemen  of  Scotland,  betwixt  me  and 
this  tlulian  Avenel  —  he  hath  broken  his  own  word,  and  hath  violated  my 
safe-conduct — and  judge  you  also,  my  reverend  brethren,  he  hath  put  his 
hand  forth  upon  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  perchance  may  sell  his  blood 
to  the  worshippers  of  Anti-Christ  I" 

"  Let  him  die  the  death  of  a  traitor,"  said  the  secular  chiefs,  "  and  let 
his  tongue  be  struck  through  with  the  hangman's  fiery  iron  to  avenge  his 
perjury!" 

"  Let  him  go  down  to  his  place  with  Baal's  priests,"  said  the  preachers, 
"  and  be  his  ashes  cast  into  Tophet  I" 

Murray  heard  them  with  the  smile  of  expected  revenge ;  yet  it  is  proba- 
ble thai  the  brutal  treatment  of  the  female,  whose  circumstances  somewhat 
resembled  those  of  the  Earl's  own  mother,  had  its  share  in  the  grim  smile 
irhich  curled  his  sun-burnt  cheek  and  its  haughty  lip.  To  Halbert  Glendin- 
ning, when  his  narrative  was  finished,  he  spo^e  widi  great  kindness. 

**  He  is  a  bold  and  gallant  youth,"  said  he  to  those  around,  **  and  formed 
of  the  stuff  which  becomes  a  bustling  time.  There  are  periods  when  men's 
spirits  shine  bravely  through  them.     I  will  know  sometning  more  of  him." 

He  questioned  him  more  particularly  concerning  the  Baron  of  Avenel's 
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probable  foroeft— the  etrength  of  his  castle — the  dispoeitions  of  hib  e9X| 
Leir,  and  this  brought  necessarily  foiward  the  sad  history  of  his  brother'f 
daughter,  Mary  Avenel,  which  was  told  with  an  embarrassment  that  did  not 
escape  Murray. 

"llal  Julian  Avenel/'  he  said,  '*and  do  you  provoke  my  resentment^ 
when  you  have  so  much  more  reason  to  deprecate  my  justice!  I  knew 
Walter  Avenel,  a  true  Scotsman  and  a  good  soldier.  Our  sister,  the  Queeii, 
must  right  his  daughter;  and  were  her  land  restored,  she  would  be  a  fitting 
bride  to  some  brave  man  who  may  better  merit  our  favour  than  the  traitor 
Julian."  -^  Then  looking  at  Halbert,  he  said,  **  Art  thou  of  gentle  blood, 
youne  man  V 

HsSbert,  with  a  faltering  and  uncertain  voice,  began  to  speak  of  his  distant 
pretensions  to  claim  a  descent  from  the  ancient  Qlendonwynes  of  Galloway, 
when  Murray  interrupted  him  with  a  smile. 

**Nay  —  nay  —  leave  pedigrees  to  bards  and  heralds.  In  our  days,  each 
man  is  the  son  of  his  own  deeds.  The  glorious  light  of  reformation  hath 
•hone  alike  on  prince  and  peasant ;  and  peasant  as  well  as  prince  may  be 
illustrated  by  fighting  in  its  defence.  It  is  a  stirring  world,  where  all  may 
advance  tbemseTves  who  have  stout  hearts  and  strong  arms.  Tell  me  frankly 
why  thou  hast  left  thy  father's  house." 

Halbert  Glendinning  made  a  frank  confession  of  his  duel  with  Piercie 
Shafton,  and  m'entioned  his  supposed  death. 

"  By  my  hand,"  said  Murray,  **  thou  art  a  bold  sparrow-hawk,  to  match 
thee  so  early  with  such  a  kite  as  Piercie  Shafton.  Queen  Elizabeth  would 
give  her  glove  filled  with  gold  crowns  to  know  that  meddling  coxcomb  to  be 
under  the  sod. — Would  she  not,  Morton  ?" 

**  Ay,  by  my  word,  and  esteem  her  glove  a  better  gift  than  the  crowns,'* 
replied  Morton,  **  which  few  Border  lads  like  this  fellow  will  esteem  just 
valuation." 

**  But  what  shall  we  do  with  this  young  homicide  ?"  said  Murray ;  "  what 
will  our  preachers  say  ?" 

"  Tell  them  of  Moses  and  of  Benaiah,"  said  Morton ;  **  it  is  but  the  smiting 
of  an  Egyptian  when  all  is  said  out." 

**  Let  It  be  so,"  said  Murray,  laughine ;  "  but  we  will  bury  the  tale,  as 
the  prophet  did  the  body,  in  the  sand.  I  will  take  care  of  this  swankie.  — 
Be  near  to  us,  Glendinning,  since  that  is  thy  name.  We  retain  thee  as  a 
squire  of  our  household.  The  master  of  our  horse  will  see  thee  fully  equipped 
and  armed." 

During  the  expedition  which  he  was  now  engaged  in,  Murray  found  seve- 
ral opportunities  of  putting  Glendinning's  courage  and  presence  of  mind 
to  the  test,  and  he  began  to  rise  so  rapidly  in  his  esteem,  that  those  who 
knew  the  Earl  considered  the  youth's  fortune  as  certain.  One  step  only  was 
wanting  to  raise  him  to  a  still  higher  decree  of  confidence  and  favour  —  it 
was  the  abjuration  of  the  Popish  religion.  The  ministers  who  attended 
upon  Murray  and  formed  his  chief  support  amongst  the  people,  found  an 
easy  convert  in  Halbert  Glendinning,  woo,  from  his  earliest  days,  had  never 
felt  much  devotion  towards  the  Catholic  faith,  and  who  listened  eagerly  to 
more  reasonable  views  of  religion,  ^y  thus  adopting  the  faith  of  his  master, 
he  rose  higher  in  his  favour,  and  was  constantlv  about  his  person  during 
his  prolonged  stay  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  which  the  intractability  of  those 
whom  the  Earl  had  to  deal  with,  protracted  from  day  to  day,  and  week  to 
iieok. 
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Vbint  tlM  din  of  battle  bnj^d 

JWrtwif  dMm  Ui»  hallow  wind; 
War  and  terror  fled  hofore, 

Woondfl  and  death  were  left  hehind. 

Pmon. 

Thv  antumn  of  the  year  was  well  advanced,  when  the  Karl  of  Morten, 
one  morning,  rather  unexpectedly,  entered  the  antechamber  of  Murraj,  in 
which  Halbert  Glendinning  was  m  waiting. 

'*  Gall  yoar  master,  Halbert,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  T  have  news  for  him  from 
Teviotdale;  and  for  jou  too,  Glendinning.  —  Newsl  news!  my  Lord  of 
Murray  I''  he  exclaimed  at  the  door  of  the  Earl's  bedroom ;  "  come  forth 
instantly."  The  Earl  appeared,  and  greeted  his  ally,  demanding  eagerly 
his  tidings. 

**  I  have  had  a  sure  friend  with  me  from  the  south,"  said  Morton ;  "  he 
has  been  at  Saint  Mary's  Monastery,  and  brings  important  tidings." 

"  Of  what  complexion  ?"  said  Murray,  "  and  can  you  trust  the  bearer  7" 

"  He  is  faithful,  on  my  life,"  said  Morton ;  "  I  wish  all  around  your  Lord* 
ship  may  prove  equally  so." 

"At  what,  and  whom,  do  you  point?"  demanded  Murray. 

"Here  is  the  Egyptian  of  trusty  Halbert  Glendinning,  our  Southland 
Moses,  come  alive  again,  and  flourishing,  gay  and  bright  as  ever,  in  that 
Teviotdale  Goshen,  l£e  Halidome  of  Kennaquhair." 

"  What  mean  you,  my  lord  ?"  said  Murray. 

"  Only  that  your  new  henchman  has  put  a  false  tale  upon  you.  Pieroia 
Shafion  is  alive  and  well ;  by  the  same  token  that  the  gull  is  thought  tc  be 
detained  there  by  love  to  a  miller's  daughter,  who  roamed  the  country  with 
him  in  disguise." 

"  Glendinning,"  said  Murray,  bending  bis  brow  into  his  darkest  frown» 
"  thou  hast  not,  I  trust,  dared  to  bring  me  a  lie  in  thy  mouth,  in  order  to 
win  my  confidence  ?" 

"  My  lord,"  said  Halbert,  "  I  am  incapable  of  a  lie.  I  should  choke  on 
one  were  my  life  to  require  that  I  pronounced  it  I  say,  that  this  sword  of 
my  father  was  through  the  body — the  point  came  out  behind  his  back — the 
hilt  pressed  upon  his  breast-bone.  And  I  will  plunge  it  as  deep  in  the 
body  of  any  one  who  shall  dare  to  charge  me  with  falsehood." 

"  How,  fellow !"  said  Morton,  "  wouldst  thou  beard  a  nobleman  ?" 

"  Be  silent,  Halbert,"  said  Murray,  "  and  you,  my  Lord  of  Morton,  fi>l^ 
bear  him.     I  see  truth  written  on  his  brow." 

"  I  wish  the  inside  of  the  manuscript  may  correspond  with  the  supers 
scription,"  replied  his  more  suspicious  lAly.  "  Look  to  it,  my  lord,  you  wiQ 
one  day  lose  your  life  by  too  much  confidence." 

"And  you  will  lose  your  friends  by  being  too  readily  suspicious."  an? 
ffwered  Murray.     "  Enough  of  this — let  me  hear  thy  tidings." 

**  Sir  John  Foster,"  said  Morton,  "  is  about  to  send  a  party  into  Scotland 
lo  waste  the  Halidome." 

"  How !  without  waiting  my  presence  and  permi&olon  ?"  said  Murray— 
•*  h(T  is  mad — ^will  he  come  as  an  enemy  into  the  Queen's  country  ?" 

"  He  has  Elizabeth's  express  orders,"  answered  Morton,  "  and  they  are 
not  to  be  trifled  with.  Indeed,  his  march  has  been  more  than  once  pro- 
jected and  laid  aside  during  the  time  wo  have  been  here,  and  has  caused 
Bmch  alarm  at  Kent  aquhair.  Boniface,  the  old  Abbot,  has  resigned,  and 
whom  think  you  they  have  chosen  in. his  place?" 
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"  N»»  one  surely,"  oaid  Murray ;  "  they  would  presume  to  hold  no  eleotioB 
until  the  Queen's  pleasure  and  mine  were  known  V* 

Morton  shrugged  his  shoulders — **  They  have  chosen  the  pupil  of  old  Car- 
dinal Beatoun,  that  wily  determined  champion  of  Rome,  the  bosom-friend 
of  our  busy  Primate  of  Saint  Andrews.  Eustace,  late  the  Sub-Prior  of 
Kennaquhair,  is  now  its  Abbot,  and,  like  a  .second  Pope  Julius,  is  levying 
men  and  making  niusteis  to  fight  with  Foster  if  be  comes  forward." 

'*  We  must  prevent  that  meeting,"  said  Murray,  hastily ;  **  whichever 
party  wins  the  day,  it  were  a  fatal  encounter  for  us — Who  commands  the 
troop  of  the  Abbot?" 

**  Our  faithful  old  friend,  Julian  Avenel,  nothing  less,"  answered  Morton. 

**  Glendinning,"  said  Murray,  "  sound  trumpets  to  horse  directly,  and  let 
all  who  love  us  get  on  horseback  without  delay  —  Yes,  m v  lord,  this  were 
indeed  a  fatal  dilemma.  If  we  take  part  witn  our  English  friends,  the 
country  will  cry  shame  on  us — the  very  old  wives  will  attack  us  with  their 
rocks  and  spindles  —  the  very  stones  of  the  street  will  rise  up  against  us— 
we  cannot  set  our  face  to  such  a  deed  of  infamy.  And  my  sister,  whow 
confidence  I  already  have  such  difficulty  in  preserving,  will  altogether  with- 
draw it  from  me.  Then,  were  we  to  oppose  the  English  Warden,  Elizabeth 
would  call  it  a  protecting  of  her  enemies  and  what  not,  and  we  should  lose 
her." 

**  The  she-dragon,"  said  Morton,  **  is  the  best  card  in  our  pack ;  and  yet 
I  would  not  willingly  stand  still  and  see  English  blades  carve  Scots  flesh  — 
What  say  you  to  loitering  by  the  way,  marching  far  and  easy  for  fear  of 
spoiling  our  horses  ?  They  might  then  fight  dog  fight  bull,  fight  Abbot 
fight  archer,  and  no  one  could  blame  us  for  what  chanced  when  we  were 
not  present." 

"  AH  would  blame  us,-  James  Douglas,"  replied  Murray ;  **  we  should  loee 
both  sides  —  we  had  better  advance  with  the  utmost  celerity,  and  do  what 
we  can  to  keep  the  peace  betwixt  them.  —  I  would  the  nag  that  brought 
Piercie  Shafton  hither  had  broken  his  neck  over  the  highest  heuch  in  Nortb- 
nmberland ! — He  is  a  proper  coxcomb  to  make  all  this  bustle  about^  and  to 
occasion  perhaps  a  national  war  I" 

"  Had  we  known  in  time,"  said  Douglas,  "  we  might  have  had  him  privilT 
waited  upon  as  he  entered  the  Borders;  there  are  strapping  lads  enough 
would  have  rid  us  of  him  for  the  lucre  of  his  spur-whang.^  But  to  the 
saddle,  James  Stewart,  since  so  the  phrase  goes.  I  hear  your  trumpets 
sound  to  horse  and  away — we  shall  soon  see  which  nag  is  best  breathed." 

Followed  by  a  train  of  about  three  hundred  well-mounted  men-at-arms^ 
these  two  powerful  barons  directed  their  course  to  Dumfries,  and  from 
thence  eastward  to  Teviotdale,  marching  at  a  rate  which,  as  Morton  had 
foretold,  soon  disabled  a  good  many  of  their  horses,  so  that  when  they  a|^ 
proached  the  scene  of  expected  action,  there  were  not  abovo  two  hundred 
of  their  train  remaining  in  a  body,  and  of  these  most  were  mounted  on 
steeds  which  had  been  sorely  jaded. 

They  had  hitherto  been  amused  and  agitated  by  various  reports  conoem- 
ing  the  advance  of  the  English  soldiers,  and  the  degree  of  resistance  which 
the  Abbot  was  able  to  oppose  to  them.  But  when  they  were  six  or  seven 
miles  from  Saint  Mary's  of  Kennaquhair,  a  gentleman  of  the  country, 
whom  Murray  had  summoned  to  attend  him,  and  on  whose  intelligenoe  ho 
knew  he  could  rely,  arrived  at  the  head  of  two  or  three  servants,  *'  bloody 
with  spurring,  fiery  red  with  -haste."  According  to  his  report,  Sir  John 
Foster,  after  several  times  announcing,  and  as  often  dela^in^  his  intended 
incursion,  had  at  last  been  so  stung  with  the  news  that  Piercie  Shalton  was 
openly  residing  within  the  Halidume,  that  he  determined  to  execute  the 
commands  of  his  mistress,  which  directed  him,  at  every  risk,  to  make  him* 
■elf  master  of  the  Euphuist's  person.    The  Abbot's  unceasing  exertion* 
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hsA  collected  a  body  of  men  almost  eooal  in  number  to  thoae  of  the  Engliea 
Warden,  but  .'ess  practised  in  arms.  Thej  were  united  undei  the  command 
of  Julian  Avenol,  and  it  was  apprehended  they  would  join  battle  upon  tlic 
banks  of  a  small  stream  which  forms  the  verge  of  the  Ualidome. 

"  Who  knows  the  place  T'  said  Murray. 

"  I  do,  my  lord/'  answered  Glendinning. 

"  'Tis  well/'  said  the  Earl ;  "  take  a  score  of  the  best-monnted  horM  «- 
make  what  haste  thou  canst,  and  announce  to  them  that  I  am  comine  up 
instantly  with  a  strong  power,  and  will  cut  to  pieces,  without  mercy,  which* 
ever  party  strikes  the  first  blow. — Davidsoo,"  said  he  to  the  gentleman  who 
brought  the  intelligence,  *'  thoa  shalt  be  my  guide.  —  Hie  thee  on,  Olendinp 
mDg--Say  to  Foster,  I  conjure  him,  as  he  respects  his  mistress's  service, 
that  he  will  leave  the  matter  in  my  hands.  Say  to  the  Abbot,  I  will  bum 
th<)  Monastery  over  his  head,  if  he  strikes  a  stroke  till  I  come  —  Tell  the 
dog,  Julian  Avenel,  that  he  hath  already  one  deep  score  to  settle  with  me-* 
I  will  set  his  head  on  the  top  of  the  highest  pinnacle  of  Saint  Mary's,  if  ha 
presume  to  open  another.  Make  haste,  and  spare  not  the  spur  for  fear  of 
spoiling  horse-flesh." 

"  Your  bidding  shall  be  obeyed,  my  lord,"  said  Glendinning ;  and  choot 
ing  those  whose  horses  were  m  best  plight  to  be  his  attendants,  he  went 
on  as  fast  as  the  jaded  state  of  their  cavalry  permitted.    Hill  and  hollow 
vanished  from  under  the  feet  of  the  chargers. 

They  had  not  ridden  half  the  way,  when  they  met  stragglers  coming  olF 
from  the  field,  whose  appearance  announced  that  the  conflict  was  begun. 
Two  supported  in  their  arras  a  third,  their  elder  brother,  who  was  pierced 
with  an  arrow  through  the  body.  Halbert,  who  knew  them  to  belong  to 
the  Halidome,  called  them  by  their  names,  and  questioned  them  of  the  state 
of  the  afiray ;  but  just  then,  in  spite  of  their  efforte  to  retain  him  in  the 
saddle,  their  brother  dropped  from  the  horse,  and  they  dismounted  in  haste 
to  receive  his  last  breath.  From  men  thus  engaged,  no  information  was  to 
be  obtained.  Glendinning,  therefore,  pushed  on  with  his  little  troop,  the 
more  anxiously,  as  he  perceived  other  stragglers,  bearing  Saint  Andrew's 
cross  upon  their  caps^and  corslets,  flying  apparently  from  the  field  of  battle. 
Most  01  these,  when  they  were  aware  of  a  body  of  horsemen  approaching 
on  the  road,  held  to  the  one  hand  or  the  other,  at  such  a  distance  as  pre* 
eluded  coming  to  speech  of  them.  Others,  whose  fear  was  more  intense, 
kept  the  onward  road,  galloping  wildly  as  fast  as  their  horses  could  carry 
them,  and  when  questioned,  only  glared  without  reply  on  those  who  spoke 
to  them,  and  rode  on  without  drawing  bridle.  Several  of  these  were  also 
known  to  Halbert,  who  had  therefore  no  doubt,  from  the  circumstances  ia 
which  he  met  them,  that  the  men  of  the  Halidome  were  defeated.  He  be- 
came now  unspeakably  anxious  concerning  the  fate  of  his  brother,  who,  he 
could  not  doubt,  must  have  been  engaged  m  the  affray.  He  therefore  in* 
creased  the  speed  of  his  horse,  so  that  not  above  five  or  six  of  his  followers 
could  keep  up  with  him.  At  length  he  reached  &  little  hill,  at  the  descent 
of  which,  surrounded  by  a  semi-circular  sweep  of  a  small  stream,  lay  the 
plain  which  had  been  the  scene  of  the  skirmish. 

It  was  a  melancholy  spectacle.  War  and  terror,  to  use  the  expression 
of  the  poet,  had  rushed  on  to  the  field,  and  left  only  wounds  and  death 
behind  them.  The  battle  had  been  stoutly  contested,  as  was  almost  always 
the  case  with  these  Border  skirmishes,  where  ancient  hatred,  and  mutual 
injuries,  made  men  stubborn  in  maintaining  the  cause  of  their  conflict. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  plain,  there  lay  the  bodies  of  several  men  who 
had  fallen  in  the  very  act  of  grappling  with  the  enemy ;  and  there  were 
seen  countenances  which  still  bore  the  stern  expression  6f  nnextinguishable 
Late  and  defiance,  hands  which  clasped  thf>  hilt  of  the  bn  «ken  falchion,  or 
ttrove  in  vain  to  pluck  the  deadly  arrow  from  the  wound,  ^me  wert 
bounded,  and,  cowed  of  the  courage  they  had  lately  shown,  were  begging 

v2 
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aid,  and  craving  water,  in  a  tone  of  melancholy  depreBsion,  while  others 
tried  to  teacih  the  faltering  tongue  to  pronounce  some  half-forgotten  prayer, 
which,  even  when  firet  learned,  they  had  but  half  understood.  Halbert^ 
uncertain  what  course  he  was  next  to  pursue,  rode  through  the  plain  to  see 
if,  among  the  dead  or  wounded,  he  could  discover  any  traces  of  his  brother 
Sdward.  He  experienced  no  interruption  from  the  English.  A  distant 
oloud  of  dust  announced  that  they  were  still  pursuing  the  scattered  fugitives, 
and  he  guessed,  that  to  approach  them  with  his  followers,  until  they  were 
again  under  some  command,  would  be  to  throw  away  his  own  life,  and  that 
of  his  men,  whom  the  victors  would  instantly  confound  with  the  Scots, 
against  whom  they  had  been  successful.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  pause 
until  Murray  came  up  with  his  forces,  to  which  he  was  the  more  readily 
moved,  as  he  heard  the  trumpets  of  the  English  Warden  sounding  the 
retreat,  and  recalling  from  the  pursuit.  He  drew  his  men  together,  and 
made  a  stand  in  an  advantageous  spot  of  ground,  which  had  been  occupied 
by  the  Soots  in  the  beginning  of  the  action,  and  most  fiercely  disputed  while 
the  skirmish  lasted. 

While  he  stood  here,  HalbeH^'s  ear  was  assailed  by  the  feeble  moan  of  a 
woman,  which  he  had  not  expected  to  hear  amid  that  scene,  until  the 
retreat  of  the  foes  had  permitted  the  relations  of  the  slain  to  approach,  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  them  the  last  duties.  He  looked  with  anxiety,  and 
at  lengtn  observed,  that  by  the  body  of  a  knight  in  bright  armour,  whose 
crest,  though  soiled  and  broken,  still  showed  the  marks  of  rank  and  birth, 
there  sat  a  female  wrapped  in  a  horseman's  cloak,  and  holding  something 
pressed  against  her  bosom,  which  he  soon  discovered  to  be  a  child.  He 
glanced  towards  the  English.  They  advanced  not,  and  the  continued  and 
prolonged  sound  of  their  trumpets,  with  the  shouts  of  the  leaders,  announced 
that  their  powers  would  not  be  instantly  re-assembled.  He  had,  therefore, 
a  moment  to  look  after  this  unfortunate  woman.  He  gave  his  horse  to  a 
spearman  as  he  dismounted,  and,  approaching  the  unhappy  female,  asked 
her,  in  the  most  soothing  tone  he  could  assume,  whether  he  could  assist  her 
in  her  distress.  The  mourner  made  him  no  direct  answer ;  but  endeavour- 
ing, with  a  trembling  and  unskilful  hand,  to  undo  the  springs  of  the  visor 
and  gorget,  said,  in  a  tone  of  impatient  grief,  **  Oh,  he  would  recover  in- 
stantly could  I  but  give  him  air — land  and  living,  life  and  honour,  would  I 
S've  for  the  power  of  undoing  these  cruel  iron  platings  that  suffocate  him !" 
e  that  would  soothe  sorrow  must  not  argue  on  the  vanity  of  the  most  de- 
ceitful hopes.  The  body  lay  as  that  of  one  whose  last  draught  of  vital  air 
had  been  drawn,  and  who  must  never  more  have  concern  with  the  nether 
sky.  But  Halbert  Qlendinning  failed  not  to  raise  the  visor  and  cast  loose 
the  gorget,  when,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  recognized  the  pale  face  of  Julian 
Avenel.  His  last  fight  was  over,  the  fierce  and  turbid  spirit  had  departed 
in  the  strife  in  which  it  had  so  long  delighted. 

"  Alas !  he  is  gone,"  said  Halbert,  speaking  to  the  young  woman,  in  whon 
he  had  now  no  difficulty  of  knowing  uie  unhappy  Catherine. 

**  Oh,  no,  no,  no  I '  she  reiterated,  *'  do  not  say  so  —  he  is  not  dead —  he  is 
but  in  a  swoon.  1  have  lain  as  long  in  one  myself — and  then  his  voice 
would  arouse  me,  when  he  spoke  kindly,  and  said,  Catherine,  look  up  for 
my  sake— And  look  up,  Julian,  for  mine  I"  she  said,  addressing  the  senseless 
corpse ;  "  I  know  you  do  but  counterfeit  to  frighten  me,  but  I  am  not  fright- 
ened," she  added,  with  an  hysterical  attempt  to  laugh  ;  and  then  instantly 
changing  her  tone,  entreated  him  to  "  speak,  were  it  but  to  curse  my  folly. 
Oh,  t&e  rudest  word  you  ever  said  to  me  would  now  sound  Mke  the  dearest 
you  wasted  on  me  before  I  gave  you  all.  Lift  him  up,"  she  said,  '*  lift  him 
up,  for  Ood's  sake  I — ^have  you  no  compassion?  He  promitied  to  wed  me  iV 
I  bore  him  a  boy,  and  this  child  is  so  like  to  its  fathe ;  I — How  shiU  he  keep 
word,  if  you  do  not  help  me  to  awaken  him  7 — Christie  of  the  Glipthil^ 
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Rowley,  Hutoheon  I  ye  were  constant  at  his  feast,  but  ye  fled  from  him  at 
the  fray,  false  villains  as  ye  are  T' 

**  Not  I,  by  Heaven  1"  said  a  dying  man,  who  made  some  shift  to  raiss 
himself  on  his  elbow,  and  discovert  to  Halbert  the  well-known  features  oi 
Christie ;  "  I  fled  not  a  foot,  and  a  man  can  but  fight  while  his  breath  lasts 
— ^mine  is  going  fast. — So,  youngster,"  said  he,  looking  at  Glendinning,  and 
seeing  his  military  dress,  *'  thou  hast  ta'en  the  basnet  at  last?  it  ia  a  better 
cap  to  live  in  than  die  in.  I  would  chance  had  sent  thy  brother  hera 
instead — there  was  good  in  him  —  but  thou  art  as  wild,  and  wilt  soon  be  as 
fricked  as  myself/' 

"  God  forbid  V*  said  Halbert,  hastily. 

"  Marry,  and  amen,  with  all  my  heart,"  said  the  wounded  man,  '*  theta 
will  b«)  company  enow  without  thee  where  I  am  goin^.  But  God  be  praised 
I  had  no  hand  in  that  wickedness,"  said  he,  lookmg  to  poor  Catherine ; 
and  with  some  exclamation  in  his  mouth,  that  sounded  betwixt  a  prayer  and 
a  curse,  the  soul  of  Christie  of  the  Clinthill  took  wing  to  the  last  accounts 

Deeply  wrapt  in  the  painful  interest  which  these  shocking  events  had 
excited,  Glendinning  forgot  for  a  moment  his  own  situation  and  duties,  and 
was  first  recalled. to  them  by  a  trampUne  of  horse,  and  the  cry  of  Saint 
George  for  England,  which  the  English  soldiers  still  continued  to  use.  His 
handful  of  men,  for  most  of  the  stragglers  had  waited  for  Murray's  coming 
up,  remained  on  horseback,  holding  Uieir  lances  upright,  having  no  oon^ 
mand  either  to  submit  or  resist. 

**  There  stands  our  Captain,"  said  one  of  them,  as  a  strong  party  of  Eng- 
lish came  up,  the  vanguard  of  Foster's  troop. 

*'  Your  Captain  I  with  his  sword  sheathed,  and  on  foot  in  the  presence  of 
bis  enemy  ?  a  raw  soldier,  I  warrant  him,"  said  the  English  leader.  '*  So  I 
ho  I  young  man,  is  your  dream  out,  and  will  you  now  answer  me  if  you  will 
fight  or  fly  ?" 

*'  Neither,"  answered  Halbert  Glendinning,  with  great  tranquillity. 

*'  Then  throw  down  thy  sword  And  yield  thee,"  answered  the  Englishman. 

"  Not  till  I  can  help  myself  no  otherwise,"  said  Halbert,  with  the  same 
moderation  of  tone  and  manner. 

**  Art  thou  for  thine  own  hand,  friend,  or  to  whom  dost  thou  owe  servioe  V* 
demanded  the  English  Captain. 

••  To  the  noble  Earl  of  Murray." 

**  Then  thou  servest,"  said  the  Southron,  '*  the  most  disloyal  nobleman 
who  breathes — false  both  to  England  and  Scotland." 

**  Thou  liest,"  said  Glendinning,  regardless  of  all  consequences. 

**  Ha  I  art  thou  so  hot  now,  and  wert  so  cold  but  a  minute  since  f  I  lie^ 
do  I?     Wilt  thou  do  battle  with  me  on  that  quarrel?" 

**  With  one  to  one  —  one  to  two — or  two  to  five,  as  you  list,"  said  Halbert 
Glendinning ;  "  grant  me  but  a. fair  field." 


the  duel,  as  if  it  had  been  a  bull-baiting 

**  He  will  have  a  short  life  of  it,  though,"  said  the  sergeant,  "  if  he,  an  old 
man  of  sixty,  is  to  fight,  for  any  reason,  or  for  no  reason,  with  every  man 
he  meets,  and  especially  the  young  fellows  he  might  be  father  to. — And 
here  comes  the  Warden  besides  to  see  the  sword-play." 

In  fact,  Sir  John  Foster  came  up  with  a  considerable  body  of  his  horse> 
men,  just  as  his  Captain,  whose  age  rendered  him  unequal  to  the  combat 
with  so  strong  and  active  a  youth  as  Glendinning,  was  deprived  o^  his 
sword. 

**  Take  it  up  for  shame,  old  Stawarth  Bolton,"  said  the  English  Warden ; 
'  and  thou,  young  man,  tell  me  who  and  what  thou  art  ?" 

**  A  follower  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  who  bore  his  will  to  y  )ur  honour.** 
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aOBwercd  Glcndinning,  —  "but  here  he  comes  to  say  it  himself ;  7  see  tht 
?an  of  bis  horsemen  come  over  the  hills.'' 

**  Get  into  order,  my  masters,"  said  Sir  John  Foster  to  his  followers ;  **  yo« 
that  have  broken  your  spears,  draw  your  swords.  We  are  something  unpro* 
▼ided  for  a  second  field,  but  if  yonder  dark  cloud  on  the  hill  edge  bring  uf 
foul  weather,  we  must  bear  as  bravely  as  our  broken  cloaks  will  bide  it. 
Meanwhile,  Stawarth,  we  have  got  the  deer  we  have  hunted  for— herein 
Rercie  Shafton  hard  and  fast  betwixt  two  troopers." 

'*  Who,  that  lad  V*  said  Bolton ;  **  he  is  no  more  Piercie  Shaflon  than  I 
am.  He  hath  his  gay  cloak  indeed  —  but  Piercie  Shafton  is  a  round  dosea 
of  years  older  than  that  slip  of  ro^enr.  I  have  known  him  since  he  was 
thus  high.    Did  you  never  see  him  in  the  tilt-yard  or  in  the  presence?" 

**To  the  devil  with  such  vanities!"  said  Sir  John  Foster  ^  "when  had  I. 
leisute  for  them  or  any  thing  else  T  During  my  whole  life  has  she  kept  ■!• 
to  this  hangman's  office,  chasing  thieves  one  day  and  traitors  another,  in 
daily  fear  of  my  life ;  the  lance  never  hung  up  in  the  hall,  the  foot  never 
out  of  the  stirrup,  the  saddles  never  off  my  nags'  backs ;  and  now,  because 
I  have  been  mistaken  in  the  person  of  a  man  I  never  saw,  I  warrant  me,  the 
next  letters  from  the  Privy  Council  will  rate  me  as  I  were  a  dog  —  a  maa 
were  better  dead  than  thus  slaved  and  harassed." 

A  trumpet  interrupted  Foster's  complaints,  and  a  Scottish  pursuivant  who 
attended,  declared  "  that  the  noble  Earl  of  Murray  desired,  in  all  honour 
and  safety,  a  personal  conference  with  Sir  John  Foster,  midway  between  their 
parties,  with  six  of  company  in  each,  and  ten  Aree  minutes  to  come  and  go.'' 

"  And  now,"  said  the  Englishman,  *'  comes  another  plague.  I  must  go 
speak  with  yonder  false  Scot,  and  he  knows  how  to  frame  his  devices^  to  cast 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  a  plain  man,  as  well  as  ever  a  knave  in  the  north.  I  am 
no  match  for  him  in  words,  and  for  hard  blows  we  are  but  too  ill  provided.^- 
Pursuivant,  we  grant  the  conference  —  and  you.  Sir  Swordsman,"  (speaking 
to  young  GlendinningJ  **  draw  off  with  your  troopers  to  your  own  party — 
march  —  attend  your  Earl's  trumpet.  —  Stawarth  Bolton,  put  our  troop  in 
order,  and  be  ready  to  move  forward  at  the  wagging  of  a  finger.  —  G^t  yoa 
gone  to  your  own  friends,  I  tell  you,  Sir  Squire,  and  loiter  not  here." 

Notwithstanding  this  peremptory  order,  Halbert  Glendinning  could  not 
help  stopping  to  cast  a  look  upon  the  unfortunate  Catherine,  who  lay  insen- 
sible of  the  danger  and  of  the  trampling  of  so  many  horses  around  her, 
insensible,  as  the  second  glance  assured  him,  of  all  and  forever.  Glendin- 
ning almost  rejoiced  when  he  saw  that  the  last  misery  of  life  was  over,  and 
that  the  hoofs,  of  the  war-horses,  amongst  which  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
her,  could  only  injure  and  deface  a  senseless  corpse.  He  caught  the  infant 
from  her  arms,  half  ashamed  of  the  shout  cf  laughter  which  rose  on  all 
sides,  at  seeing  an  armed  man  in  such  a  situation  assume  such  an  unwonted 
and  inconvenient  burden. 

**  Shoulder  your  infant !"  cried  a  harquebusier. 

"  Port  your  infant !"  said  a  pikeman. 

"Peace,  ye  brutes,"  said  Stawarth  Bolton,  "and  respect  humanity  in 
others  if  you  have  none  yourselves.  I  pardon  the  lad  having  done  some 
discredit  to  my  gray  hairs,  when  I  see  him  take  care  of  that  helpless  crea- 
ture, which  ye  would  have  trampled  upon  as  if  ye  had  been  littered  of  bitch- 
wolves,  not  born  of  women." 

While  this  passed,  the  leaders  on  either  side  met  in  the  neutral  space 
betwixt  the  forces  uf  either,  and  the  Earl  accosted  the  English  Waroen  v 
**  Is  this  fair  or  honest  usage,  Sir  John,  or  for  whom  'do  you  hold  the  Earl 
of  Jftorton  and  myself,  that  you  ride  in  Scotland  with  arrayed  banner,  figiil^ 
slay,  and  make  prisoners  at  your  own  pleasure  ?  Is  it  well  done,  think  you 
to  spoil  our  land  and  shed  our  blood,  afber  the  many  proofs  we  have  eiven 
to  your  mistress  of  our  devotion  due  to  her  will,  saving  always  the  «»ll«)giaRcc 
doe  to  our  own  sovereign  ?" 
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"  Mj  Lord  of  Murraj/'  answered  Foster,  "  all  the  world  knows  you  to  b* 
a  man  of  quick  ingine  and  deep  wisdom,  and  these  several  weeks  you  haTS 
held  me  in  hand  with  promising  to  arrest  my  sovereign  mistress's  rebc*,  this 
Piercie  Shafton  of  Wilverton,  and  you  have  never  kept  your  worcl,  alleeinji 
turmoils  in  the  west,  and  I  wot  not  what  other  causes  of  hinderanoe.  Now 
unce  he  has  had  the  insolence  to  return  hither,  and  live  openly  within  tAQ 
miles  of  England,  I  could  no  longer,  in  plain  duty  to  my  mistress  and  queen 
tarry  upon  your  successive  delays,  and  therefore  I  have  used  her  foroo  to 
take  her  rebel,  by  the  strong  hand,  wherever  I  can  find  hian." 

*'  And  is  Piercie  Shafton  m  your  hands,  then  f "  said  the  Earl  of  Murray. 
**  Be  aware  that  I  may  not,  without  my  own  great  shame,  suffer  y<m  to 
remove  him  hence  without  doing  battle.'^ 

.  "  Will  you.  Lord  Earl,  after  idl  the  advantages  you  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Queen  of  England,  do  battle  in  Sie  cause  of  her  rebel  T"  said 
Sir  John  Foster. 

*'  Not  so,  Sir  John/'  answered  the  Earl,  **  but  I  will  fight  to  the  death  in 
defence  of  the  liberties  of  our  free  kingdom  of  Scotland.'' 

"By  my  faith,"  said  Sir  John  Foster,  *'  1  am  well  content — my  sword  ia 
not  blunted  with  all  it  has  done  yet  this  day." 

**  By  m V  honour.  Sir  John,"  said  Sir  George  Heron  of  Ghipchase,  "  thera 
is  but  little  reason  we  should  fight  these  Scottish  Lords  e'en  now,  for  I  hold 
opinion  with  old  Stawarth  Bolton,  and  believe  yonder  prisoner  to  be  no  more 
F^ercie  Shafton  than  he  is  the  Earl  of  Northumberland ;  and  you  were  but 
ill  advised  to  break  the  peace  betwixt  the  countries  for  a  prisoner  of  less 
consequence  than  that  eay  mischief-maker." 

**  Sir  Ge(nrge,"  replied  Foster,  "  I  have  often  heard  you  herons  are  afraid 
of  hawks  —  Nay,  lay  not  hand  on  sword,  man  —  I  did  but  jest ;  and  for  this 
prisoner,  let  him  be  brought  up.  hither,  that  we  may  see  who  or  what  he  is 
—always  under  assurance,  my  Lords,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  Scote. 

"Upon  our  word  and  honour,"  said  Morton,  "we  will  offer  no  violence.'' 

The  laugh  turned  against  Sir  John  Foster  considerably,  when  the  prisoner, 
being  brought  up,  proved  not  only  a  different  person  from  Sir  Piercie  Sha^ 
ton,  but  a  female  in  man's  attire. 

"  Pluck  the  mantle  from  the  quean's  face,  and  cast  her  to  the  horse-boys/' 
said  Foster ;  *'she  has  kept  such  company  ere  now,  I  warrant." 

Even  Murray  was  moved  to  laughter,  no  common  thing  with  him,  at  the 
disappointment  of  the  English  Warden;  but  he  would  not  permit  any 
violence  to  be  offered  to  the  fair  Molinara,  who  had  thus  a  second  time  ree- 
eued  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  .at  her  own  personal  risk. 

'*  You  have  already  done  more  mischief  than  you  can  well  answer,"  said 
the  Earl  to  the  English  Warden,  "  and  it  were  dishonour  to  me  should  I 
permit  you  to  harm  a  hair  of  this  young  woman's  head/' 

"  My  lord,"  said  Morton,  "  if  Sir  John  will  ride  apart  with  me  but  for 
one  moment,  I  will  show  him  such  reasons  as  shall  make  him  content  to 
depart,  and  to  refer  this  unhappy  day's  work  to  the  judgment  of  the  Com- 
missioners nominated  to  try  offences  on  the  Border." 

He  then  led  Sir  John  ]Ei>ster  aside,  and  spoke  to  him  in  this  manner:— 
"  Sir  John  Foster,  I  much  marvel  that  a  man  who  knows  your  Queen  Eliza 
heth  as  you  do,  should  not  know  that,  if  vou  hope  any  uiing  from  her,  it 
must  be  for  doing  her  useful  service,  not  ror  involving  her  in  quarrels  with 
her  neighbours  without  any  advantage.  Sir  Knight,  I  will  speak  frankly 
what  I  know  to  be  true.  Had  you  seized  the  true  Piercie  Shafton  by  this 
iU-advised  inroad ;  and  had  your  deed  threatened,  as  most  likely  it  might,  a 
breach  betwixt  the  countries,  your  politic  princess  and  her  politic  council 
would  rather  have  disgraced  Sir  John  Foster  than  entered  into  war  in  hit 
behalf.  But  now  that  you  hare  stricken  short  of  your  aim,  you  may  rely 
on  it  you  will  have  little  thanks  for  carrying  the  matter  farther,  t  will 
wt*">iL  Uius  far  on  the  Earl  of  Murray,  that  he  will  undertake  to  dismiss  Sir 
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PipTci'  Shafion  from  the  realm  of  Scotland. — Be  well  advised,  and  let  the 
matter  now  pass  off — you  will  gain  nothing  by  farther  violence,  for  if  we 
fight,  you  as  the  fewer  and  the  weaker  through  your  former  action,  will 
needs  have  the  worse." 

Sir  John  Foster  listened  with  his  head  declining  on  his  breast-plate. 

"  It  is  a  cursed  chance,"  he  said,  "  and  I  shall  have  little  thanks  for  my 
day's  work." 

fie  then  rode  up  to  Murray,  and  said,  that,  in  deference  to  his  liordship'a 
presence  and  that  of  my  Lord  of  Morton,  he  had  come  to  the  resolution  of 
withdrawing  himself,  with  his  power,  without  farther  proceedings. 

**  Stop  there,  Sir  John  Fost^,"  said  Murray ;  **  I  cannot  permit  you  to 
retire  in  safety,  unless  you  leave  some  one  who  may  be  surety  to  Scotland, 
that  the  injuries  von  have  at  present  done  us  may  be  fully  accounted  for  — 

Sou  will  reflect,  that  by  permitting  your  retreat,  I  become  accountable  to  my 
overeign,  who  will  demand  a  reckoning  of  me  for  the  blood  of  her  subjects, 
if  I  suffer  those  'who  shed  it  to  depart  so  easily." 

**  It  shall  never  be  told  in  England,"  said  the  Warden,  **  that  John  Foster 
gave  pledges  like  a  subdued  man,  and  that  on  the  very  field  on  which  he 
stands  victorious. — But,"  he  added,  after  a  moment's  pause,  **if  Stawarth 
Bolton  wills  to  abide  with  you  on  his  own  free  choice,  I  will  say  nothing 
against  it ;  and,  as  I  bethink  me,  it  were  better  he  should  stay  to  sdo  the 
dismissal  of  this  same  Piercie  Shafton." 

*'  I  receive  him  as  your  hostage,  nevertheless,  and  shall  treat  him  as  such,'' 
•aid  the  Earl  of  Murray.  But  Foster,  turning  away  as  if  to  give  directione 
to  Bolton  and  his  men,  affected  not  to  hear  this  observation. 

''There  rides  a  faithful  servant  of  his  most  beautiful  and  Sovereign 
Lady,"  said  Murray  aside  to  Morton.  '*  Happy  man !  he  knows  not  whe- 
ther the  execution  of  her  commands  may  not  cost  him  his  head ;  and  yet  be 
IS  most  certain  that  to  leave  them  unexecuted  will  bring  disgrace  and  death 
without  reprieve.  Happy  are  they  who  are  not  only  subjected  to  the  ca- 
prices of  Dame  Fortune,  out  held  bound  to  account  and  be  responsible  for 
them,  and  that  to  a  sovereign  as  moody  and  fickle  as  her  humorous  ladyship 
herself  1" 

"  We  also  have  a  female  Sovereign,  my  lord,"  said  Morton. 

"  We  have  so,  Douglas,"  said  the  Earl,  with  a  suppressed  sigh ;  "  but  it 
remains  to  be  seen  how  long  a  female  hand  can  hold  the  reins  of  power  in  a 
realm  so  wild  as  ours.  We  will  now  go  on  to  Saint  Mary's,  and  see  our* 
selves  after  the  state  of  that  House. — Ulendinning,  look  to  that  woman,  and 
protect  her. — What  the  fiend,  man,  hast  thou  got  in  thine  arms  ? — an  infant 
as  I  live  I — where  couldst  thou  find  such  a  charge,  at  such  a  place  and  mo- 
ment ?  " 

Halbert  Glendinning  briefly  told  the  story.  The  Earl  rode  forward  to 
the  place  where  the  body  of  Julian  Avenel  lay,  with  his  unhappy  compan- 
ion's arms  wrapped  around  him  like  the  trunk  of  an  uprooted  oak  borne 
down  by  the  tempest  with  all  its  ivy  garlands.  Both  were  cold  dead.  Mur* 
ray  was  touched  in  an  unwonted  degree,  remembering,  perhaps,  his  own 
birth.  **  What  have  they  to  answer  for,  Douglas,"  he  said,  "  who  thus  abuse 
the  sweetest  gifts  of  affection  ?" 

The  Earl  of  Morton,  unhappy  in  his  marriage,  was  a  libertine  in  hit 
amours. 

"  You  must  ask  that  question  of  Henry  Warden,  my  lord,  or  of  John 
Knox — I  am  but  a  wild  counsellor  in  women's  matters." 

"  Forward  to  Saint  Mark's,"  said  the  Earl ;  **  pass  the  word  on — Glendin 
ning,  give  the  infant  to  this  same  female  cavalier,  and  let  it  be  taken  chargt 
of.  Let  no  dishonour  be  done  to  the  dead  bodies,  and  call  on  thn  <  ooatri 
(o  bury  or  remove  them.-^Forward,  I  say,  my  masters  I" 
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Goo*  to  be  nutTTied?— Gone  to  twev  a  poocot 

KiMO  JOBX. 

Tb£  nevis  of  the  lost  battle,  so  quickly  carried  by  the  fugitives  to  the  Til* 
lage  and  eonyrDt,  had  spread  the  greatest  alarm  among  the  inhabitants. 
The  Sacristan  and  other  monks  counselled  flight;  the  Treasurer  reconi- 
mended  that  the  church  plate  should  be  offered  as  a  tribute  to  bribe  the 
English  officer ,  the  Abbot  alone  was  unmoved  and  undaunted. 

*'  My  brethron/'  he  said,  **  since  God  has  not  given  our  people  victory  in 
the  combat,  it  roust  be  because  he  requires  of  up.  his  spiritual  soldiers,  to 
fi^ht  the  good  fight  of  martyrdom,  a  conflict  in  ik  hich  nothing  but  our  own 
(aint-hearted  cowardice  can  make  us  fail  of  Tict(»ry.  Let  us  assume,  then, 
the  armour  of  faith,  and  prepare,  if  it  be  necesHury,  to  die  under  the  ruin 
of  these  shrines,  to  the  service  of  which  we  have  devoted  ourselves.  Highly 
honoured  are  we  all  in  this  distinguished  summons,  from  our  dear  brother 
Nicholas,  whose  gray  hairs  have  been  preserved  until  they  should  be  sur- 
rounded by  the  crown  of  martvrdom,  down  to  my  beloved  son  Edward,  who, 
arriving  at  the  vineyard  at  tne  latest  hour  of  the  day,  is  yet  permitted  to 
share  its  toils  with  those  who  have  laboured  from  the  morning.  Be  of  good 
courage,  my  children.  I  dare  not,  like  my  sainted  predecessors,  promise  to 
you  that  you  shall  be  preserved  by  miracle — I  and  you  are  alike  unworthy 
of  that  especial  interposition,  which,  in  earlier  times,  turned  the  sword  of 
sacrilege  against  the  bosom  of  tyrants  by  whom  it  was  wielded,  daunted 
the  hardened  hearts  of  heretics  with  proaigies,  and  called  down  hosts  of 
angels  to  defend  the  shrine  of  Qod  and  of  the  Virgin.  Yet,  by  heavenly 
aid,  you  shall  this  day  see  that  your  Father  and  Abbot  will  not  disgrace 
the  mitre  which  sits  upon  his  brow.  Go  to  your  cells,  my  children,  and 
exercise  your  private  devotions.  Array  yourselves  also  in  alb  and  cope,  as 
for  our  most  solemn  festivals,  and  be  ready,  when  the  tolling  of  the  largest 
bell  announces  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  to  march  forth  to  meet  them  in 
solemn  procession.  Let  the  church  be  opened  to  afford  such  refuge  as  may 
be  to  those  of  our  vassals,  who,  from  their  exertion  in  this  dav's  unhappy 
battle,  or  the  cause,  are  particularly  apprehensive  of  the  rage  of  the  enemy. 
Tell  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  if  he  has  escaped  the  fight " 

"  I  am  here,  most  venerable  Abbot,"  replied  ftir  Piercie ;  "  and  if  it  so 
seemoth  meet  to  you,  I  will  presently  assemble  such  of  the  men  as  have 
escaped  this  escaramouche,  and  will  renew  the  resistance,  even  unto  the 
deatn.  Gertes,  you  will  learn  from  all,  that  I  did  my  part  in  this  unhappy 
matter.  Had  it  pleased  Julian  Avenel  to  have  attended  to  my  cou^isei, 
specially  in  somewhat  withdrawing  of  his  main  battle,  even  as  you  may 
have  marked  the  heron  eschew  the  stoop  of  the  falcon,  receiving  him  rather 
upon  his  beak  than  upon  his  wing,  affairs,  as  I  do  conceive,  might  have  had 
a  different  face,  and  we  might  then,  in  a  more  bellacose  manner,  have  main- 
tained that  affray.  Nevertheless,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  speak  any 
thing  in  disregard  of  Julian  Avenel,  whom  I  saw  fall  fighting  manfully 
with  his  face  to  his  enemy,  which  hath  banished  from  my  memory  the  un* 
teemly  term  of  *  meddliDjg  coxcomb,'  with  which  it  pleased  him  something 
rashly  to  qualify  my  advice,  and  for  which,  had  it  pleased  Heaven  and  the 
iaints  to  have  prolonged  the  life  of  that  excellent  person,  I  had  it  bound 
upon  my  soul  to  have  put  him  to  death  with  my  own  hand.'' 

**  Sir  riercie,"  said  the  Abbot,  at  length  interrupting  him,  '•  piir  time  al- 
lows brief  leisure  to  speak  what  might  have  been.'^ 

**  You  are  right,  most  venerable  Lord  and  Father,"  replied  tlie  incorri* 
gille  Eupbuist ;  *'  thp  preteri^,  as  grafnin^rians  have  it,  conpfKrf^s  fn^il  mov 
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Witj  less  than  the  future  mood,  and  indeed  our  cogitations  respect  chieflj 
the  preHent.  In  a  word,  I  am  willing  to  head  all  who  will  follow  me,  and 
offer  such  opposition  as  manhood  and  mortality  may  permit,  to  the  advance 
of  the  English,  though  thej  be  my  own  countrymen ;  and  be  assured,  Pier- 
cie  Shafton  will  measure  his  length,  being  five  feet  ten  inches,  on  the  ground 
as  he  stands,  rather  than  give  two  yards  in  retreat,  according  to  the  usual 
motion  in  which  we  retrograde/' 

*'  I  thank  you,  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  and  I  doubt  not  that  joa 
would  make  your  words  good  ;  but  it  is  not  the  will  of  Heaven  that  carnal 
weapons  should  rescue  us.  We  are  called  to  endure,  not  to  resist,  and  may 
not  waste  the  blood  of  our  innocent  commons  in  vain — Fruitless  opposition 
becomes  not  men  of  our  profession ;  they  have  my  commands  to  resign  the 
•word  and  the  spear, — God  and  Our  Lady  have  not  blessed  our  banner/' 

"  Bethink  you,  reverend  lord,"  said  Piercie  Shafton,  very  eagerly,  "  ere 
you  resign  the  defence  that  is  in  your  power  —  there  are  many  posts  near 
the  entry  of  this  village,  where  brave  men  might  live  or  die  to  the  advan- 
tage ;  and  I  have  this  additional  motive  to  make  defence,  —  the  safety, 
namely,  of  a  fair  friend,  who,  I  hope,  hath  escaped  the  hands  of  the  here- 
tics." 

**  I  understand  you,  Sir  Piercie,"  said  the  Abbot — "  you  mean  the  daugh- 
ter of  our  Convent's  miller?" 

"  Reverend  my  lord,"  said  Sir  Piercie,  not  without  hesitation,  "  the  fair 
Mysinda  is,  as  may  be  in  some  sort  alleged,  the  daughter  of  one  who  me- 
chanically prepareth  corn  to  be  manipulated  into  bread,  without  which  we 
could  not  exist,  and  which  is  therefore  an  employment  in  itself  honourable, 
nay  necessary.  Nevertheless,  if  the  purest  sentiments  of  a  generous  mind, 
streaming  forth  like  the  rays  of  the  sun  reflected  by  a  diamond,  may  ennoble 
one,  who  is  in  some  sort  the  daughter  of  a  molendinary  mechanic " 

**  I  have  no  time  for  all  this,  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  Abbot ;  "  be  it  enough 
to  answer,  that  with  our  will  we  war  no  longer  with  carnal  weapons.  We 
of  the  spirituality  will  teach  you  of  the  temporality  how  to  die  in  cold  blood* 
our  hands  not  clenched  for  resistance,  but  folded  tor  prayer— our  minds  not 
filled  with  jealous  hatred,  but  with  Christian  meekness  and  forgiveness  — 
our  ears  not  deafened,  nor  our  senses  confused,  by  the  sound  of  clamorous 
instruments  of  war ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  our  voices  composed  to  Halle- 
luiah, Kyrie-£leison,  and  Salve  Regina,  and  our  blood  temperate  and  cold, 
as  those  who  think  upon  reconciling  themselves  with  God,  not  of  avenging; 
themselves  of  their  fellow-mortals." 

"  Lord  Abbot,"  said  Sir  Piercie,  "  this  is  nothing  to  the  fate  of  my  Moli- 
nara,  whom  I  beseech  you  to  observe,  I  will  not  abandon,  while  golden  hilt 
and  steel  blade  bide  together  on  my  falchion.  I  commanded  her  not  to 
follow  us  to  th^  field,  and  yet  methought  I  saw  her  in  her  page's  attire 
amongst  the  rear  of  the  combatants." 

""You  must  seek  elsewhere  for  the  person  in  whose  fate  you  are  so  deeply 
interested,"  said  the  Abbot ;  "  and  at  present  I  will  pray  of  your  knight- 
hood to  inquire  concerning  her  at  the  church,  in  which  all  our  more  defence- 
less vassals  have  taken  refuge.  It  is  my  advice  to  you,  that  you  also  abide 
by  the  horns  of  the  altar ;  and.  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,"  he  added,  "  be  of  one 
thing  secure,  that  if  you  come  to  harm,  it  will  involve  the  whole  of  ^Lia 
l)rotherhood ;  for  never,  I  trust,  will  the  meanest  of  us  buy  safety  at  the 
expense  of  surrendering  a  friend  or  a>gue8t.  Leave  us,  my  son,  and  majf 
God  be  your  aid  1" 

When  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  had  departed,  and  the  Ab1)ot  was  about  to 
betake  himself  to  his  own  cell,  he  was  surprised  by  an  unknown  person 
anxiously  requiring  a  conference,  who,  being  admitted,  proved  to  be  no 
other  than  Henry  Warden.  The  Abbot  started  as  he  enterea,  and  exciaimed, 
angrily, — " Hal  are  the  few  hours  that  fate  allows  him  who  may  la^t  wear 
4ie.  mitre  ot  this  house,  not  to  N  excused  from  the  intiunlcn  cf  hlt^^f 
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Dogt  tfaoa  oome,"  ke  said,  **  to  enjoj  the  hopes  which  fbte  holds  out  to  th% 
^mented  and  accursed  sect,  to  see  the  bosom  of  destruction  sweep  aii^V 
the  pride  of  old  religion  —  to  deface  our  shrines, — ^to  mutilate  and  lay  waste 
the  bodies  of  our  ^nefactors,  as  well  as  their  sepulchres  —  to  destroy  the 
pinnacles  and  carved  work  of  God's  house,  and  Our  Lady's  V 

"  Peace,  William  Allan !"  said  the  Protestant  preacher,  with  dignified 
eomposure ;  ^*  for  none  of  these  purposes  do  I  come.  I  would  have  these 
Btateij  shrines  deprived  of  the  idols  which,  no  longer  simply  regarded  as  the 
effigies  of  the  good  and  of  the  wise,  have  become  we  objects  of  foul  idolatry. 
I  would  otherwise  have  its  ornaments  subsist,  unless  as  they  are,  or  may 
be,  a  snare  to  the  souls  of  men ;  and  especially  do  I  condemn  those  ravages 
which  have  been  made  by  the  heady  fury  of  the  people,  stung  into  seal 
against  will-worship  by  bloody  persecution.  Against  such  wanton  devastft- 
lions  I  lift  my  testimony." 

'*  Idle  distin^isher  that  thou  art  I"  said  the  Abbot  Eustace,  interrupting 
him ;  **  what  signifies  the  pretext  under  which  thou  dost  despoil  the  house 
of  Ood  ?  and  why  at  this  present  emergence  will  thou  insult  the  master  of 
it  by  thy  ill-omened  presence  ?" 

**  Thou  art  unjust,  William  Allan,"  said  Warden ;  "  but  I  am  not  the  leas 
settled  in  my  resolution.  Thou  hast  protected  me  some  time  since  at  the 
hazard  of  thy  rank,  and  what  I  know  thou  boldest  still  dearer,  at  the  risk 
of  thy  reputation  with  thine  own  sect.  Our  party  is  now  uppermost,  and, 
believe  me,  I  have  come  down  the  ralley,  in  which  thou  didst  quarter  me  for 
sequestration's  sake,  simply  with  the  wish  to  keep  my  engagements  to  thee." 

"Ay,"  answered  the  Abbot,  "and  it  may  be,  that  my  listening  to  that 
worldly  and  infirm  compassion  which  pleaded  with  me  for  thy  life,  is  now 
avenged  by  this  impending  judgment.  Heaven  hath  smitten,  it  may  be, 
the  erring  shepherd,  and  scattered  the  flock." 

"  Think  better  of  the  Divine  judgments,"  said  Warden.  "  Not  for  thy 
sins,  which  are  those  of  thv  blended  education  and  circumstances ;  not  for 
thine  own  sins,  William  Allan,  art  thou  stricken,  but  for  the  accumulated 
guilt  which  thy  mis-named  Church  hath  accumulated  on  her  bead,  and  those 
of  her  votaries,  by  the  errors  and  corruption  of  ages." 

**  Now,  by  my  sure  belief  in  the  Rock  of  Peter,"  said  the  Abbot,  **  thou 
dost  rekindle  the  last  spark  of  human  indignation  for  which  my  bosom  has 
fuel  —  I  thought  I  might  not  again  have  felt  the  impulse  of  earthly  passion, 
Bnd  it  is  thy  voice  which  once  more  calls  me  to  the  expression  of  human 
anger !  yes,  it  is  thy  voice  that  comest  to  insult  me  in  my  hour  of  sorrow, 
with  these  blasphemous  accusations  of  that  church  which  hath  kept  the  light 
of  Christianity  alive  from  the  times  of  the  Apostles  til!  now." 

"  From  the  times  of  the  Apostles  ?"  said  the  preacher,  eagerly.  **Neffa- 
tur,  Cfulielme  Allan  —  the  primitive  church  differed  as  much  from  that  of 
Rome,  as  did  light  from  darkness,  which,  did  time  permit,  I  should  speedily 
prove.  And  worse  dost  thou  judge,  in  saying,  I  come  to  insult  thee  in  thy 
nour  of  affliction,  being  here,  God  wot,  with  the  Christian  wish  of  fulfilling 
an  en^gement  I  had  made  to  my  host,  and  of  rendering  myself  to  thy  will 
while  it  had  yet  power  to  exercise  aught  upon  me,  and  if  it  might  so  be,  to 
mitigate  in  thy  behalf  the  rage  of  the  victors  whom  God  hath  sent  as  a  scourge 
to  thy  obstinacy." 

**  I  will  none  of  thy  intercession,"  said  the  Abbot,  sternly ;  "  the  dignity 
io  which  the  church  has  exalted  me,  never  should  have  swelled  my  bosom 
more  proudly  in  the  time  of  the  highest  prosperity,  than  it  doth  at  this  crisis 
^- 1  ask  nothing  of  thee,  but  the  assurance  that  ray  lenity  to  thee  hath  been 
(he  means  of  perverting  no  soul  to  Satan,  that  I  have  not  given  to  the  wolf 
any  of  the  stray  lambs  whom  the  Great  Shepherd  of  souls  hud  intrusted  to 
my  charge." 

"  William  Allan,"  answered  the  Protestant,  "  I  will  be  sincere  with  tlieo. 
What  I  promised  I  Imvekept — I  have  withheld  my  voice  from  «peak*.nig 
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BTOD  eood  things.  But  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to  call  the  maiden  Mary 
Avenei  to  a  better  sense  of  faith  than  thou  and  all  the  disciples  of  Rome  can 
teach.  H»:r  I  have  aided  with  mj  humble  power  —  I  have  extricated  her 
from  the  machinations  of  evil  spirits  to  wnich  she  and  her  house  were 
exposed  during  the  blindness  of  their  Romish  superstition,  and,  praise  be  to 
mj  Master,  I  have  not  reason  to  fear  she  will  again  be  caught  in  thy  snares/' 

**  Wretched  man !''  said  the  Abbot,  unable  to  suppress  his  rising  indigni^ 
tion,  **  is  it  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's  that  you  boast  having  misled  the  soul 
of  a  dweller  in  Our  Lady's  Halidome  into  the  paths  of  foul  error  and  dam- 
ning heresy  ?  —  Thou  dost  urge  me,  Wellwood,  beyond  what  it  becomes  me 
to  bear,  and  movest  me  to  employ  the  few  moments  of  power  I  may  yet 
possess,  in  removing  from  the  face  of  the  earth  one  whose  qualities,  given 
by  God,  have  been  so  utterly  perverted  as  thine  to  the  service  of  Satan." 

**  Do  thy  pleasure,''  said  the  preacher ;  *'  thy  vain  wrath  shall  not  prevent 
my  doing  my  duty  to  advantage  thee,  where  it  may  be  done  without  neglect- 
ing my  higher  oalL    I  ^o  to  the  Earl  of  Murray." 

Their  conference,  which  was  advancing  fast  into  bitter  disputation,  was 
here  interrupted  by  the  deep  and  sullen  toll  of  the  largest  and  heaviest  bell 
of  the  Convent,  a  sound  famous  in  the  chronicles  of  the  Community,  for 
dispelling  of  tempests,  and  putting  to  flight  demons,  but  which  now  only 
announced  danger,  without  affordmg  any  means  of  warding  against  it. 
Hastily  repeating  his  orders,  that  all  the  brethren  should  attend  in  the 
choir,  arrayed  for  solemn  procession,  the  Abbot  ascended  to  the  battlements 
of  the  loKy  Monastery,  by  his  own  private  staircase,  and  there  met  the 
Sacristan,  who  had  been  in  the  act  of  airecting  the  tolling  of  the  huge  bell, 
which  fell  under  his  charge. 

'*  It  is  the  last  time  I  shall  discharge  mine  office,  most  venerable  Father 
and  Lord,"  said  he  to  the  Abbot,  "  for  yonder  come  the  Philistines ;  but  I 
would  not  that  the  large  bell  of  Saint  Mary's  should  sound  for  the  la^t  time, 
otherwise  than  in  true  and  full  tone  —  I  have  been  a  sinful  man  for  one  of 
our  holy  profession,"  added  he,  looking  upward,  **  yet  may  I  presume  to 
say,  not  a  bell  hath  sounded  out  of  tune  from  the  tower  of  the  house,  while 
Father  Philip  had  the  superintendence  of  the  chime  and  the  belfry." 

The  Abbot,  without  reply,  cast  his  eyes  towards  the  path,  which,  winding 
around  the  mountain,  descends  upon  Kennaquhair,  from  the  south-east.  He 
beheld  at  a  distance  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  heard  the  neighing  of  many  horses, 
while  the  occasional  sparkle  of  the  long  line  of  spears,  as  they  came  down- 
wards into  the  valley,  announced  that  the  band  came  thither  in  arms. 

*'  Shame  on  my  weakness !"  said  Abbot  Eustace,  dashing  the  tears  from 
his  eyes;  **my  sight  is  too  much  dimmed  to  observe  their  motions  —  look, 
my  son  Edward,"  for  his  favourite  novice  had  again  joined  him,  "  and  tell 
me  what  ensigns  they  bear." 

*'They  are  Scottish  men,  when  all  is  done  I"  exclaimed  Edward — "I  see 
the  white  crosses — ^it  may  be  the  Western  Borderers,  or  Fernieherst  and  his 
clan." 

**  Look  at  the  banner,"  said  the  Abbot ;  "  tell  me,  what  are  the  blason* 
ries?" 

"  The  arms  of  Scotland,"  said  Edward,  "  the  lion  and  its  tressure,  quar- 
tered, as  I  think,  with  three  cushions — Can  it  be  the  royal  standard  ?" 

"  Alas  1  no,"  said  the  Abbot,  **  it  is  that  of  the  Earl  of  Murray.  He  hath 
assumed  with  his  new  conquest  the  badge  of  the  valiant  Randolph,  and 
hath  drupt  from  his  hereditary  coat  the  bend  which  indicates  his  own  base 
birth — would  to  God  he  may  not  have  blotted  it  also  from  his  memory,  aixd 
aim  as  well  at  possessing  the  name,  as  the  power,  of  a  kins." 

"At  least,  my  father,"  said  Edward,  **  he  will  secure  us  from  the  violence 
of  the  Southron." 

"  Ay,  my  son,  as  the  shepherd  secures  a  silly  lamb  from  the  wolf,  which 
he  destines  in  due  time  to  his  own  banquet.    Oh  my  son,  evil  days  tk'*Q  ou 
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118 1  A  breach  has  been  made  in  the  walls  of  our  saootuarj  —  thy  brother 
hath  fallen  from  the  faith.  Such  news  brought  mj  last  seeret  iDtelligenos 
—  Murray  h»th  already  spoken  of  rewarding  his  services  with  the  hand  of 
Mary  Avenel." 

**  Of  Marv  Avenel  V*  said  the  noTice,  tottering  towards  and  grasping  bold 
of  one  of  the  carved  pinnacles  which  adorned  the  proud  battlementk 

"  Ay,  of  Mary  Avenel,  my  son,  who  has  also  abjured  tho  faith  of  her 
fathers.  Weep  not,  my  Edward,  weep  not,  my  beloved  son !  or  weep  for 
their  apostasy,  and  not  for  their  union — Bless  God,  who  hath  called  diee  to 
liimseli,  out  of  the  tents  of  wickedness ;  but  for  the  grace  of  Our  Ladj  and 
Saint  Benedict,'  the  n  also  hadst  been  a  castaway." 

'*  I  endeavour,  m^  father,"  said  £dward,  *"  I  endeavour  to  forget ;  but  what 
I  would  now  blot  from  my  memory  has  been  the  thought  of  all  my  former 
life — Murray  dare  not  forward  a  match  so  unequal  in  birth." 

*'  He  dares  do  what  suits  his  purpose— The  Castle  of  Avenel  is  strong,  and 
needs  a  good  castellan,  devoted  to  his  service ;  as  for  the  difference  of  their 
birth,  he  will  mind  it  no  more  than  he  would  mind  defacing  the  natural 
regularity  of  the  ground,  were  it  necessary  he  should  erect  upon  it  military 
lines  and  intrenchments.  But  do  not  droop  for  that — awaken  thy  soul 
within  thee,  my  son.  Think  you  part  with  a  vain  vision,  an  idle  dream, 
nursed  in  solitude  and  inaction. ~- 1  weep  not,  yet  what  am  I  now  like  to 
lose  ?  —  Look  at  these  towers,  where  saints  dwelt,  and  where  heroes  have 
been  buried — Think  that  I,  so  briefly  called  to  preside  over  the  pious  flock, 
which  has  dwelt  here  since  the  first  light  of  Cnristianity,  mliy  oe  this  day 
written  down  the  last  father  of  this  holy  community — Come,  let  us  descend, 
and  meet  our  fate.    I  see  them  approach  near  to  the  village." 

The  Abbot  descended,  the  novice  cast  a  glance  around  him ;  yet  the 
sense  of  the  danger  impending  over  the  stately  structure,  with  which  he 
was  now  united,  was  unable  to  banish  the  recollection  of  Marv  Avenel. — 
*'  His  brother's  bride  I"  he  pulled  the  cowl  over  his  face,  and  followed  his 
Superior. 

The  whole  bells  of  the  Abbey  now  added  their  peal  to  the  death-toll  of  the 
largest  which  had  so  long  sounded.  The  monks  wept  and  prayed  as  they 
got  themselves  into  the  order  of  their  procession  for  the  last  time,  as  seemed 
but  too  probable. 

"  It  is  well  our  Father  Boniface  hath  retired  to  the  inland,"  said  Father 
Philip ;  "  he  could  never  have  put  over  this  day — it  would  have  broken  his 
heart  1" 

**  Qod  be  with  the  soul  of  Abbot  Ingelram  I"  said  old  Father  Nicholas, 
"  there  were  no  such  doings  in  his  days. —  They  say  we  are  to  be  put  forth 
of  the  cloisters ;  and  how  I  am  to  live  any  where  else  than  where  I  have 
lived  for  these  seventy  years,  I  wot  not — the  best  is,  that  I  have  not  long  to 
live  any  where." 

A  few  moments  after  this  the  great  gate  of  the  Abbey  was  flung  open, 
and  the  procession  moved  slowly  forward  from  beneath  its  huge  and  richly- 
adorned  gateway.  Cross  and  banner,  pix  and  chalice,  shrines  containing 
relics,  and  censers  steaming  with  incense,  preceded  and  were  intermingled 
with  the  long  and  solemn  array  of  the  brotherhood,  in  their  long  black 
i^wns  and  cowls,  with  their  white  scapularies  hanging  over  them,  the  vsr 
rious  officers  of  the  convent  each  displaying  his  proper  badge  of  office.  In 
the  centre  of  the  procession  came  the  Abbot,  surrounded  and  supported  by 
his  chief  assistants.  He  was  dressed  in  his  habit  of  high  solemnity,  and 
appeared  as  much  unconcerned  as  if  he  had  been  taking  bis  usual  part  in 
some  ordinary  ceremony.  After  him  came  the  inferior  persons  of  m*)  con- 
vent ;  the  novices  in  their  albs  or  white  dresses,  and  the  lay  brethren  distin- 
guished by  their  beards,  which  were  seldom  worn  by  the  Fathers.  Women 
and  children,  mixed  with  a  few  men,  came  in  the  rear,  bewailing  the  ap* 
pr«\iended  desolation  of  their  ancient  sanctuary.    They  moved,  liow.ever. 
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in  order,  ana  restntined  the  nuurks  of  their  sorrow  to  a  «u««  vfaiHug  &%uiid| 
which  rather  mingled  with  than  interrupted  the  measured  chant  of  the 
monks. 

In  this  order  the  procession  entered  the  market-place  of  the  tillage  of 
Kennaquhair,  which  was  then,  as  now,  distinguished  by  an  ancient  cross 
of  curious  workmanship,  the  gift  of  some  former  monarch  of  Scotland.  Cloee 
by  the  cross,  of  much  greater  antiquity,  and  scarcely  less  honoured,  was  an 
immensely  large  oak-tree,  which  perhaps  had  witnessed  the  worship  of  th< 
Druids,  ere  the  stately  Monastery  to  which  it  adjoined  had  raised  its  spires 
in  honour  of  the  Christian  faith.  like  the  Bentang-tree  of  the  African  Til- 
lages, or  the  Plaistow-oak  mentioned  in  White's  Natural  History  of  Sel- 
borne,  this  tree  was  the  rendezTous  of  the  Tilla^ers,  and  regarded  with 
peculiar  veneration ;  a  feeling  oommon  to  most  nations,  and  which  perhape 
may  be  traced  up  to  the  remote  period  when  the  patriarch  feasted  the  angels 
nncler  the  oak  at  Mamre.* 

The  monks  formed  themselves  each  in  their  due  place  around  the  cross, 
while  under  the  ruins  of  the  aged  tree  crowded  the  old  and  the  feeble,  with 
others  who  felt  the  common  alarm.  When  they  had  thus  arranged  them- 
selves, there  was  a  deep  and  solemn  pause.  The  monks  stilled  their  chant, 
the  lay  populace  hushed  their  lamentations,  and  all  awaited  in  terror  and 
silence  the  arrival  of  those  heretical  forces,  whom  they  had  been  so  long 
taught  to  regard  with  fear  and  trembling. 

A  distant  trampling  was  at  length  heard,  and  the  glance  of  spears  was 
seen  to  shine  through  the  trees  aTOve  the  village.  The  sounds  increased, 
and  became  more  thick,  one  close  continuous  rushing  sound,  in  which  the 
tread  of  hoofs  was  mingled  with  the  ringing  of  armour.  The  horsemen 
soon  appeared  at  the  principal  entrance  which  leads  into  the  irregular 
square  or  market-place  which  forms  the  centre  of  the  village.  They  entered 
two  by  two,  slowly,  and  in  the  greatest  order.  The  van  continuea  to  move 
on,  riding  round  the  open  spaoe,  until  they  had  attained  the  utmost  point, 
and  then  turning  their  horses'  heads  to  the  street,  stood  fast ;  their  com- 
panions followed  m  the  same  order,  until  the  whole  market-place  was  doeely 
surrounded  with  soldiers ;  and  the  files  who  followed,  makmg  the  same  ma- 
noeuvre, formed  an  inner  line  within  those  who  had  first  arrived,  until  the 
place  was  begirt  with  a  Quadruple  file  of  horsemen  closely  drawn  up.  There 
was  now  a  pause,  of  which  the  Abbot  availed  himself,  by  commanding  the 
brotherhooa  to  raise  the  solemn  chant  De  jfrojundis  eUtmaci.  He  looked 
around  the  armed  ranks,  to  see  what  impression  the  solemn  sounds  made  on 
them.  All  were  silent,  but  the  brows  of  some  had  an  expression  of  con- 
tempt, and  almost  all  the  rest  bore  a  look  of  indifference ;  their  course,  had 
been  too  long  decided  to  permit  past  feelings  of  enthusiasm  to  be  anew 
awakened  by  a  procession  or  by  a  hymn. 

''Their  hearts  are  hardened,"  said  the  Abbot  to  himself  in  dejection, 
but  not  in  despair ;  *'  it  remains  to  see  whether  those  of  their  leaders  are 
equally  obdurate." 

The  leaders,  in  the  meanwhile,  were  advancing  slowly,  and  Murray,  with 
Morton,  rode  in  deep  conversation  before  a  chosen  band  of  their  most  dia- 
tinguished  followers,  amongst  whom  came  Halbert  Glendinning.  But  the 
preacher  Henry  Warden,  who,  upon  leaving  the  Monastery,  had  instantly 
joined  them,  was  the  only  person  admitted  to  their  conference. 

"You  are  determined,  then,"  said  Morton  to  Murray,  **to  ^ve  the 
heiress  of  Avenel,  with  all  her  pretensions,  to  this  nameless  and  obsonie 
young  man  V 

**  Hath  not  Warden  told  you,"  said  Murray,  '*  that  they  have  been  bre^ 
together,  and  are  lovers  from  their  youth  upward  V 

**And  that  they  are  both,"  said  Warden,  "by  means  which  may  ha 


*  l:-M  mnetif  naoemry  to  nj,  that  in  M»lraM.  ths  prototrp*  of  K»iuia«ah«ir.  no  soch  nk  •««  • 
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ahuovt  tamed  miraoaloas,  rescued  from  the  delDHioDi  of  Rome,  and  brongU 
irithin  the  pale  of  the  true  church.  My  reaidenoe  at  OleDdsorg  hath  mad* 
m*  well  acquaioted  with  these  thingi,  lit  would  it  bMaem  tnj  habit  aod 
mj  eolliog,  tn  thrust  mjself  into  match-making  and  giving  in  roarriaM, 
bat  worse  were  it  in  me  to  tee  joar  lordefaipe  do  napless  wron^  to  the 
feelings  which  are  proper  to  our  nature,  and  which,  being  indulged  honestly 
and  under  the  restraints  of  religion,  become  a  pledm  of  domeeljo  qaiel 
bere,  and  fature  bappinsM  in  a  better  world.  1  saj,  tliat  <rou  will  do  ill  to 
rend  those  ties  asunder,  and  to  ^*e  this  tn^den  •  the  kiumao  of  Lord 
HotCoo,  though  Lord  Morton's  kinsman  he  be." 

"  These  are  fair  reasons,  mj  Lord  of  Murraj,"  said  Morton,  "  whj  jo« 
tbould  refase  me  w  simple  a  boon  as  to  bestow  this  silly  i        ' 
young  BennTgask.     Speak  oai'    '  '  '  '     ' 

the  Castle  of  Aveoel  in  the  ha 
solely  to  your  favour,  than  ij 

"  My  Lord  of  Morton,"  said  Mum;,  "  I  have  done  nothing  in  this  matter 
which  Bhoald  aggrieTS  yon.  This  youDe  man  Qlendinning  has  done  m» 
good  service,  and  may  do  me  more.  My  promise  was  in  some  degree 
passed  to  him,  and  that  while  Julian  Avenel  was  alite,  when  aught  beside 
the  maiden's  lily  hand  would  hare  been  hard  to  coma  by ;  whereas,  yon 
never  thought  of  such  an  alliance  for  yonr  kinsman,  till  you  saw  Julian  lie 
dead  yonder  on  the  Held,  and  knew  his  land  to  be  a  waif  free  to  the  Brat 
who  conld  seize  it.  Come,  come,  my  lord,  yon  do  less  than  justice  to  yonr 
gallant  kiaeman,  in  wishing  him  a  bride  bred  up^  under  the  milk-pail ;  for 
Uiis  gill  is  a  peasant  wench  in  all  but  the  accident  of  birth.  I  thought 
yon  hail  more  depp  respect  for  the  honoar  of  the  Douglasses." 

"  Th9  hononr  of  the  Douglasaes  is  safe  in  my  keeping,"  answered  Morton, 
haDghtUy ;  "  that  of  other  ancient  fiunilies  may  suffer  as  well  m  the  name 
of  Avenel,   if  rustics  are  to  be  matched  with  the  blood  of  our  ancient 

"  This  ia  but  idle  talking,"  answered  Lord  Murray ;  "  in  time*  like  these, 
we  mujt  look  to  men  andnot  to  pedigrees.  Hay  was  but  a  rustic  before 
the  battle  of  Loncarty — the  bloody  yoke  actually  dragged  the  plough  era 
it  was  emblaioned  on  a  crest  by  the  herald.  Times  of  action  make  prince* 
into  pi«sante,  and  boors  into  barons.  All  f^ilies  have  sprung  from  one 
Dieau  man ;  and  it  is  well  if  they  have  never  degenerated  from  his  virtoe 
who  ntiued  them  first  from  obscurity." 

"Hy  Lord  of  Murray  will  pleaae  to  eioept  the  bonse  of  Douglas,"  sud 
Morton,  haughtily ;  "  men  have  seen  it  in  the  tree,  but  never  in  uie  sapling 
— have  seen  it  in  the  stream,  bat  never  in  the  fountain.*    In  the  earliest  m 
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our  Sx>tV4«h  annals,  the  Black  Douglas  was  powerful  and  distinguished  a« 


now." 


**  I  bend  to  the  honours  of  the  house  of  Douglas/'  said  Murray,  some 
what  ironically ;  *'  I  am  conscious  we  of  the  Royal  House  have  little  right 
to  compete  with  them  in  dignity — What  though  we  have  worn  crowns  and 
carried  sceptres  for  a  few  generations,  if  our  genealogy  moves  no  farthex 
back  than  to  the  humble  Akinua  DapiferT** 

Morton's  cheek  reddened  as  he  was  about  to  reply ;  but  Ilenry  Wardet 
availed  himself  of  the  liberty  which  the  Protestant  clergy  long  possessed^ 
and  exerted  it  to  interrupt  a  discussion  which  was  becoming  t^  eager  and 
personal  to  be  friendly. 

*'  My  lords,''  he  said,  "  I  must  be  bold  in  discharging  the  duty  of  my 
Master.  It  is  a  shame  and  scandal  to  hear  two  nobles,  whose  hands  have 
been  so  forward  in  the  work  of  reformation,  fall  into  dissord  about  such 
vain  follies  as  now  occupy  your  thoughts.  Bethink  you  how  long  you  have 
thought  with  one  mind,  seen  with  one  eye,  heard  with  one  ear,  confirmed 
by  your  union  the  congregation  of  the  Church,  appalled  by  your  joint 
authority  the  congregation  of  Anti-Christ ;  and  will  you  now  fall  into  dis- 
cord, about  an  old  decayed  castle  and  a  few  barren  hills,  about  the  loves 
and  likings  of  an  humble  spearman,  and  a  damsel  bred  in  the  same  obscu- 
rity, or  about  the  still  vainer  questions  of  idle  genealogy  ?" 

*'  The  good  man  hath  spoken  right,  noble  Douglas,"  said  Murray,  reach- 
ing him  his  hand,  *'  our  union  is  too  essential  to  the  good  cause  to  be  broken 
off  upon  such  idle  terms  of  dissension.  I  am  fixed  to  gratify  Glendinning 
in  this  matter — my  promise  is  passed.  The  wars,  in  which  I  have  had  my 
Bhare,  have  made  many  a  family  miserable ;  I  will  at  least  try  if  I  may  not 
make  one  happy.  There  are  maids  and  manors  enow  in  Scotland. 1  pro- 
mise you,  my  noble  ally,  that  young  Bennygask  shall  be  richly  wived." 

**  My  lord,"  said  Warden,  "  you  speak  nobly,  and  like  a  Christian.  Alas  1 
this  is  a  land  of  hatred  and  bloNodshed — let  us  not  chase  from  thence  the  few 
traces  that  remain  of  gentle  and  domestic  love.  —  And  be  not  too  eager  for 
wealth  to  thy  noble  kinsman,  my  Lord  of  Morton,  seeing  contentment  in 
the  marriage  state  no  way  depends  on  it." 

**  If  you  allude  to  my  family  misfortune,"  said  Morton,  whose  Countess, 
wedded  by  him  for  her  estate  and  honours,  was  insane  in  her  mind,  **  the 
habit  you  wear,  and  the  liberty,  or  rather  license,  of  your  profession,  pro- 
tect you  from  my  resentment." 

**  Alas  !  my  lord,"  replied  Warden,  *'  how  quick  and  sensitive  is  our  self- 
love !  When  pressing  forward  in  our  high  calling,  we  point  out  the  errors 
of  the  Sovereign,  who  praises  our  boldness  more  than  the  noble  Morton  t 
But  touch  we  upon  his  own  sore,  which  most  needs  lancing,  and  he  shrinks 
from  the  faithful  chirurgeon  in  fear  and  impatient  anger  I" 

siderations  indeed ;  but  Ihev  are  iniportsDt,  in  no  far  as  tliey  exclude  any  support  of  Mr.  Chalniera'  systea. 
except  from  the  point  which  he  has  rather  assumed  than  proved,  namely,  that  the  lands  g^ranted  to  Tbeohalu 
the  FlemiiiK  were  the  same  which  were  granted  to  William  de  Douglas,  aud  which  const itoted  tha  oriftioa 
donaau*  of  which  we  find  this  powerful  famdy  lords. 

Now,  it. happens,  singularly  enough,  that  the  lands  granted  by  the  Abbot  of  Kelso  to  Theobaldus  ni-* 
maticiu  are  not  the  same  of  which  William  de  DixiKlas  was  in  uoeaession.  Ns;  it  would  appear,  from  couf 
paring  the  charter  granted  to  Theolialdus  Flamniaticiis.  that,  tnough  si'uated  a:  tl¥  vater  of  Doiisias.  thM 
never  made  a  part  of  the  barony  of  that  name,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  same  with  those  held  bv  Wil- 
liarii  de  Douglas  in  the  succeeding  generation.  But  if  William  de  Douglas  did  not  succeed  Theobaldua 
Fiammaticus.  there  is  no  more  reason  for  holding  these  two  persons  to  be  father  and  son  than  if  they  n--Hi 
lived  in  di&rent  provinces:  and  we  are  still  as  far  from  having  discovered  the  first  mean  man  of  the 
Douglas  family  as  Hume  of  Godscrofl  was  in  the  I6ih  century.  We  leave  the  question  to  antiquaries  nnl 
genealogists. 

*  To  at4ine  to  the  memory  of  the  learned  and  indefatigable  Chalmers  for  having  ventured  to  impeach  hii 
genealogical  proposition  concerning  the  descent  of  the  Dtniglasaes,  we  are  bound  to  render  him  our  gratefid 
Uiunks  for  the  felicitous  light  which  he  has  thrown  on  that  of  the  House  of  Stewart,  still  more  important 
to  Scottish  history. 

The  acute  pen  of  Lord  Hailes,  which,  like  the  spear  of  Tthuriel,  conjured  so  many  shadows  from  Sooittall 
history,  had  di)pnii«ed  among  the  rest  thiise  of  Bunquo  aud  Fleance,  the  r^ection  of  whicb  fables  left  th« 
illustrious  family  «if  Stewart  without  an  ancestor  l)eyond.  Walter  the  son  of  Allan,  who  is  allodod  to  in  tiM 
>axt.  1'he  researches  of  our  late  learned  antiquary  detected  in  this  Walter,  the  descendant  of  A  Uaa  Ite 
son  of  Flaaid.  who  obtained  from  William  the  Cunqueror  the  Castle  of  Oswestry  in  Shropshire,  and  was  tb« 
Lather  of  nii  iilustriousi  line  of  fcln^lish  nobles,  by  his  first  son,  WUliam,  and  by  his  aecoud  aoa,  W«lte9  'kn 
•ratwiitor  of  the  royal  familr  of  StewarL 
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*'£auagh  c  f  tk.8,  good  and  reverend  sir/'  said  Murray ;  **  you  transgraM 
loe  prudence  yourself  recommended  eren  now. — ^We  are  now  close  a|ion  tlM 
village,  and  the  proud  Abbot  is  come  forth  at  the  head  of  his  hive.  Thot 
ha8t  pleaded  well  for  him.  Warden,  otherwise  I  had  taken  this  occasion  t(» 
poll  down  the  nest,  and  chase  away  the  rooks." 

"  Nay,  but  do  not  so,"  said  Warden ;  *'  this  William  Allan,  whom  tliey 
call  the  Abbot  Eustatius,  is  a  man  whose  misfortunes  would  more  prejudice 
our  cause  than  his  prosperity.  You  cannot  inflict  more  than  he  will  endure; 
and  the  more  that  be  is  made  to  bear,  the  higher  willr  be  the  influence  of  his 
talents  and  his  courage.  In  his  conventufu  throne  he  will  be  but  coldly 
looked  on  —  disliked,  it  may  be,  and  envied.  But  turn  his  crucifix  of  gold 
into  a  crucifix  of  wood  —  let  him  travel  through  the  land,  an  oppressed  and 
impoverished  man,  and  his  patience,  his  eloquence,  and  learning,  will  win 
more  hearts  from  the  good  cause,  than  all  the  mitred  abbots  of  Scotland 
have  been  able  to  make  prej  of  during  the  last  hundred  years." 

"  Tush  1  tush  I  man,"  said  Morton,  **  the  revenues  of  the  Halidome  will 
bring  more  men,  spears,  and  horses,  into  the  field  in  one  day,  than  hii 
preaching  in  a  whole  lifetime.  These  are  not  the  days  of  Peter  the  Her- 
mit, when  monks  could  march  armies  from  England  to  Jerusalem ;  but  gold 
and  good  deeds  will  still  do  as  much  or  more  t£in  ever.  Had  Julian  Avenel 
had  but  a  score  or  two  more  men  this  morning.  Sir  John  Foster  had  not 
missed  a  worse  welcome.  I  say,  confiscating  the  monk's  revenues  is  draw- 
ing his  fang-teeth." 

"  We  will  surely  lay  him  under  contribution,"  said  Murray ;  "  and,  more- 
over, if  he  desires  to  remain  in  his  Abbey,  he  will  do  well  to  produce  Piercie 
Shaftcn." 

As  he  thus  spoke,  they  entered  the  market-place,  distinguished  by  their 
complete  armour  and  their  lofty  plumes,  as  well  as  by  the  number  of  fol- 
lowers bearing  their  colours  and  badges.  Both  these  powerful  nobles,  but 
more  especially  Murray,  so  nearly  allied  to  the  crown,  had  at  that  time  a 
retinue  and  household  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  Scottish  royalty.  As 
they  advanced  into  the  market-place,  a  pursuivant,  pressing  forward  from 
their  train,  addressed  the  monks  in  these  words :  —  **  The  Abbot  of  Saint 
Mary's  is  commanded  to  appear  before  the  llarl  of  Murray." 

*'  The  Abbot  of  Saint  Mary's,"  said  Eustace,  "  is,  in  the  patrimony  of  his 
Convent,  superior  to  every  temporal  lord.  Let  the  Earl  of  Murray,  if  he 
seeks  him,  come  himself  to  his  presence." 

On  receiving  this  answer,  Murray  smiled  scornfully,  and,  dismountine 
from  his  lofty  saddle,  he  advanced,  accompanied  by  Morton,  and  followed 
by  others,  to  the  body  of  monks  assembled  around  the  cross.  There  was  an 
appearance  of  shrinking  among  them  at  the  approach  of  the  heretic  lord, 
so  dreaded  and  so  powerful.  But  the  Abbot,  casting  on  them  a  glance  of 
rebuke  and  encouragement,  stepped  forth  from  their  ranks  like  a  courageous 
leader,  when  he  sees  that  his  personal  valour  must  be  displayed  to  revive 
the  droopinff  courage  of  his  followers.  **  Lord  James  Stewart,"  he  said, 
**  cr  Earl  of  Murray,  if  that  be  thy  title,  I,  Eustatius,  Abbot  of  Saint  Mary's, 
demand  by  what  right  you  have  filled  our  peaceful  village,  and  surrounded 
our  brethren,  with  these  bands  of  armed  men  ?  If  hospitality  is  sought,  we 
have  never  refused  it  to  courteous  asking  —  if  violence  be  meant  againr 
peaceful  churchmen,  let  us  know  at  once  the  pretext  and  the  object  ?" 

"  Sir  Abbot,"  said  Murray,  "  your  language  would  better  have  become 
another  age,  and  a  presence  inferior  to  ours.  We  come  not  here  to  reply  to 
your  interrogations,  but  to  demand  of  you  why  you  have  broken  the  peace, 
collecting  your  vassals  in  arms,  and  equivocating  the  Queen's  lieges,  whereby 
many  men  have  been  slain,  and  much  trouble,  perchance  breach  of  amity 
with  England,  is  likely  to  arise  ?" 

"Lupus  injfabtUa"  answered  the  Abbot,  scornfully.  "  The  wolf  accused 
Ihe  sheep  of  muddy  log  the  stream  when  he  drank  in  it  abore  her — tat  it 
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•MTOci  as  [^pretext  for  deTOurinff  her.  OoiiTocate  the  Qaeen's  lieges!  I 
did  80  to  defend  the  Queen's  land  against  foreigners.  I  did  but  roy  duty ; 
and  I  regret  I  had  not  the  means  to  do  it  more  effectually." 

*'  And  was  it  also  a  part  of  jour  dntjr  to  recei?e  and  harbour  the  Queen 
of  England's  rebel  ana  traitor ;  and  to  inflame  a  war  betwixt  England  aud 
Scotland  V  said  Murray. 

**  In  my  younger  days,  my  lord/'  answered  the  Abbot,  with  the  same 
intrepidity,  "  a  war  with  England  was  no  such  dreaded  matter ;  and  not 
merely  a  mitred  abbot,  bound  by  his  rule  to  show  hospitality  and  afford 
sanctuary  to  all,  but  the  poorest  Scottish  peasant,  would  have  been  ashamed 
to  have  pleaded  fear  of  England  as  the  reason  for  shutting  his  door  against 
a  persecuted  exile.  But  in  those  olden  days,  the  English  seldom  saw  the 
face  of  a  Scottish  nobleman,  save  through  the  bars  of  his  visor." 

"  Monk  I"  said  the  Earl  of  Morton,  sternly,  **  this  insolence  will  little 
avail  thee ;  the  days  are  gone  by  when  Rome's  priests  were  permitted  to 
brave  noblemen  with  impunity.  Give  us  up  this  Piercie  Shafton,  or  by  my 
fiither's  crest  T  w  11  set  tny  Abbey  in  a  bright  flame  I" 

**  And  if  thou  dost,  Lord  of  Morton,  its  ruins  ¥rill  tumble  above  the  tombs 
of  thine  own  ancestors.  Be  the  issue  as  Qod  wills,  the  Abbot  of  Saint 
Mary's  gives  up  no  one  whom  he  hath  promised  to  protect" 

'*  Ablx>t !"  said  Murray,  **  bethink  thee  ere  we  are  driven  to  deal  roughly 
^— the  hands  of  these  men,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  soldiers,  "will  mak^ 
wild  work  among  shrines  and  cells,  if  we  are  compelled  to  undertake  a 
search  for  this  Englishman." 

"  Ye  shall  not  need,"  said  a  voice  from  the  crowd ;  and,  advancing  graoe- 
fuUy  before  the  Earls,  the  Euphuist  flung  from  him  the  mantle  in  which  be 
was  muffled.  **  Via  Uie  cloud  that  shadowed  Shafton  1"  said  he ;  "  behold, 
my  lords,  the  Knight  of  Wilverton,  who  spares  you  the  guilt  of  violence 
and  sacrilege." 

**  I  protest  before  God  and  man  against  any  infraction  of  the  privileges 
of  this  house,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  by  an  attempt  to  impose  violent  hands 
upon  the  person  of  this  noble  knight.  If  there  be  yet  spirit  in  a  Scottish 
Parliament,  we  will  make  you  hear  of  this  elsewhere,  my  lords !" 

"  Spare  your  threats,"  sud  Murray ;  '*  it  may  be,  my  purpose  with  Sir 
Piercie  Shafton  is  not  such  as  thou  dost  suppose — ^Attach  him,  pursuivant, 
as  our  prisoner,  rescue  or  no  rescue." 

*'  I  yield  myself,"  said  the  Euphuist,  "  reserving  my  right  to  defy  my 
Lord  of  Murray  and  my  Lord  of  Morton  to  single  duel,  even  as  one  gentle- 
man may  demand  satisfaction  of  another." 

**  You  shall  not  want  those  who  will  answer  your  challenge.  Sir  Knigfat,*' 
replied  Morton,  **  without  aspiring  to  men  above  thine  own  degree." 

'*  And  where  am  I  to  find  these  superlative  champions,"  said  the  English 
knight,  "  whose  blood  runs  more  pure  than  that  of  Piercie  Shafton  ?" 

"  Here  is  a  flight  for  you,  my  lord  1"  said  Murray. 

"  As  ever  was  flown  by  a  wild-goose,"  said  Stawarth  Bolton,  who  had 
now  approached  to  the  front  of  the  party. 

**  Who  dared  to  say  that  word  ?"  said  the  Euphuist^  his  face  crimson  with 
rage. 

**  Tut  I  man,"  said  Bolton,  "make  the  best  of  it,  thy  mother's  father  was 
but  a  tailor,  old  Overstitch  of  Holderness — ^Why,  what  1  because  thou  art  a 
misproud  bird,  and  despiseth  thine  own  natural  lineage,  and  rufflest  in  un- 
paid silks  and  velvets,  and  keepest  company  with  gallants  and  cutters,  must 
we  lose  our  memory  for  that?  Thy  mother,  Moll  Overstitch,  was  the  pret- 
tiest wench  in  those  parts — she  was  wedded  by  wild  Shafton  of  Wilverton, 
who  men  say,  was  akin  to  the  Piercie  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  blanket." 

**  Help  the  knight  to  some  strong  waters,"  said  Morton ;  **  he  bath  fallep 
from  such  a  height,  that  heus  stunned  with  the  tumble." 

In  ftust.  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  looked  like  a  man  stricken  by  a  thuAdecb<dk 
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^bile,  nnlwithbftluiding  the  serioasness  of  the  seene  hitherto,  no  one  of  those 
present,  not  evon  the  Abbot  himself,  could  refrain  from  laughing  at  the 
raefal  aud  mcrtified  expression  of  his  face. 

**  Laugh  on/'  he  said  at  length,  *'  laugh  on,  mj  masters,^'  shrugging  hiv 
•honlders ;  "  it  is  not  for  me  to  be  offended — ^yet  would  I  know  full  &in  from 
that  squire  who  is  laughing  with  the  loudest,  how  he  had  discovered  thib 
nnhappj  blot  in  an  otherwise  spotless  lineage,  and  for  what  purpose  ho  hath 
made  u  known  V* 

"/make  it  known?"  said  Halbert  Glendinning,  in  astonishment, — ^for  to 
him  this  pathetic  appeal  was  made,  —  *'  I  never  heard  the  thing  till  this 
moment."* 

"  Why,  did  not  that  old  rude  soldier  learn  it  from  thee  V  sud  the  knight, 
in  increatsing  amazement. 

'*  Not  I,  by  Xleaven  I"  said  Bolton ;  *'  I  never  saw  the  youth  in  my  life 
before." 

**  But  you  have  seen  him  ere  now,  my  worthy  master,"  said  Dame  Glen- 
dinning, Dursting  in  her  turn  from  the  crowd.  "  My  son,  this  is  StawartH 
Bolton,  he  to  whom  we  owe  life,  and  the  means  of  preserving  it— if  he  bo 
a  prisoner,  as  seems  most  likely,  use  thine  interest  with  these  noble  lords 
to  be  kind  to  the  widow's  friend." 

'*  What,  my  Dame  of  the  Glen  1"  said  Bolton,  **  thy  brow  is  more  withered, 
as  well  as  mine,  since  we  met  last,  but  thy  tongue  holds  the  touch  better 
than  my  arm.  This  boy  of  thine  gave  me  the  foil  sorely  this  morning. 
The  Brown  Yarlet  has  turned  as  stout  a  trooper  as  I  prophesied;  and  where 
is  White  Head  ?" 

"  Alas  I"  said  the  mother,  looking  down,  '*  Edward  has  taken  orders,  and 
become  a  monk  of  this  Abbey." 

"  A  monk  and  a  soldier ! — Evil  trades  both,  my  good  dame.  Better  have 
made  one  a  ffood  master  fashioner,  like  old  Overstitch,  of  Holderness.  I 
sighed  when  I  envied  you  the  two  bonny  children,  but  I  sigh  nut  now  to  call 
either  the  monk  or  the  soldier  mine  own.  The  soldier  dies  in  the  field,  l^s 
monk  scarce  lives  in  the  cloister." 

**  M7  dearest  mother,"  said  Halbert,  **  where  is  Edward— can  I  not  speak 
with  him  ?" 

"  He  has  just  left  us  for  the  present,"  said  Father  Philip,  "  upon  a  message 
from  the  Lord  Abbot." 

'*  And  Mary,  my  dearest  mother  ?"  said  Halbert. — ^Alary  Avenel  was  not 
fitr  distant,  and  the  three  were  soon  withdrawn  from  the  crowd,  to  hear  and 
relate  their  various  chances  of  fortune. 

While  the  subordinate  personages  thus  disposed  of  themselves,  the  Abbe 
lield  serious  discussion  with  the  two  Earls,  and,  partly  yielding  to  thei 
demands,  partly  defending  himself  with  skill  and  eloquence,  was  enable. 
to  make  a  composition  for  his  Convent,  which  left  it  provisionally  in  no 
worse  situation  than  before.    The  Earls  were  the  more  reluctant  to  drive 
matters  to  extremity,  since  he  protested,  that  if  urged  beyond  what  his 
conscience  vroald  comply  with,  ne  would  throw  the  whole  lands  of  the 
Monastery  into  the  Queen  of  Scotland's  hands,  to  be  disposed  of  at  hor 

*  1'be  eontrnrance  of  proroking  the  irriUible  viinity  of  Sir  Piercie  Shaftnn.  bjr  presenting  him  with  a  bod- 
kiM.  iudicntiTe  uf  hit  desoeut  from  a  taikir,  is  burrowed  frum  a  Gennaa  nimaaoe,  by  the  celebrNted  I'iedK 
called  Due  Peter  Manchem,  i  e.  The  Dwarf  Peter.  The  being  who  f;iires  name  Ui  the  tale,  is  the  Burg-geistj 
or  dasUe  spectre,  of  a  German  faiuily,  wh<Mu  he  aids  with  his  counsel,  as  he  defends  their  (awtie  by  hil 
■apenuitunil  power.  Bat  tiie  Dwarf  Peter  iB  so  anrortunate  an  adviser,  that  all  his  ooansels,  though  pro* 
doRtDg  soGcess  in  the  immediate  resalts,  are  in  the  issue  attended  with  mishap  and  with  guilt.  The  youtnfvl 
Iwmn.  the  owner  of  the  hannted  castle.  fiiUs  in  love  with  a  maiden,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  oouiit.  • 
man  of  great  pride,  who  refuses  him  the  hand  uf  the  youug  lady,  oij  acouunt  of  his  own  superiority  of 
iseoent.  The  luver,  repulsed  and  affronted,  returns  to  take  counsel  with  the  Dwarf  Peter,  how  he  may 
•ileoce  the  count,  and  oblaiu  the  vicUiry  in  the  argument,  the  next  time  thejr  enter  on  the  topic  ttf  pedigreei. 
The  dwarf  gives  bis  patron  or  pupil  a  horse-shue.  instructing  him  to  gire  it  to  the  count  when  he  is  next 
giriiig  himself  sofwrior  airs  on  the  subjpct  of  his  family.  It  has  the  effioot  aooordiiigly.  'I'he  count,  under- 
•Caiiding  it  as  an  allqsion  to  a  inisalliHnoe  of  one  uf  his  ancestors  with  the  duughitcr  of  a  hlHcksmith,  is 
thrown  ini^  a  dreadful  passion  with  the  young  luver,  the  consequences  of  which  are  the  seduction  txf  tlM 
fouog  lady,  and  the  slaughter  of  her  father. 
If  we  suppose  the  dwarf  to  represent  the  corrupt  part  of  human  nature,— that  law  d  pitr  nteinlMr* 
"  '  vHUV  against  the  law  of  our  luinds."— the  work  furms  an  ingenious  aUar  trr. 
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pieasuro.  This  would  not  have  answered  the  views  of  tlie  Earls,  wbo  wer» 
contented,  for  the  time,  with  a  moderate  sacrifice  of  money  and  lands. 
Matters  bmng  so  far  settled,  the  Abbot  became  anxious  for  tne  fate  of  Sir 
Piercie  Shafton,  and  implored  mercj  in  his  behalf. 

**  He  is  a  coxcomb."  he  said,  **  my  lords,  but  he  is  a  generous,  though  a 
rain  fool ;  and  it  is  my  firm  belief  you  have  this  day  done  him  more  pun 
than  if  you  had  run  a  poniard  into  him." 

'*  Run  a  needle  into  him  you  mean,  Abbot,"  said  the  Earl  of  Morton ; 
*'by  mine  honour,  I  thought  this  grandson  of  a  fashioner  of  doublets  was 
descended  from  a  crowned  head  at  feast !" 

"  I  hold  with  the  Abbot,"  said  Murray ;  "  there  were  little  honour  in 
•nrrendering  him  to  Elizabeth,  but  he  shall  be  sent  where  he  can  do  her  no 
injury.  Our  pursuivant  and  Bolton  shall  escort  him  to  Dunbar,  and  ship 
him  off  for  Flanders.  —  But  soft,  here  he  comes,  and  leading  a  female,  as  1 
think." 

"Lords  and  others,"  said  the  English  knight  with  great  solemnity, 
"  make  way  for  the  Lady  of  Piercie  Shafton  —  a  secret  which  I  listed  not 
to  make  known,  till  fate,  which  hath  betrayed  what  I  vainly  strove  to  con- 
ceal, makes  me  less  desirous  to  hide  that  which  I  now  announce  to  vou." 

**It  is  ^Iysie  Happer,  the  Miller's  daughter,  on  my  life  I"  said  Tibb 
Tacket     "  I  thought  the  pride  of  these  Piercies  would  have  a  fa'." 

"It  is  indeed  the  lovely  Mysinda,"  said  the  knight,  "whose  merits 
towards  her  devoted  servant  deserved  higher  rank  than  he  had  to  bestow/' 

"  I  suspect,  though,"  said  Murray,  "  that  we  should  not  have  beard  of 
the  Miller's  daughter  being  made  a  lady,  had  not  the  knight  proved  to  be 
the  grandson  of  a  tailor." 

"My  lord,"  said  Piercie  Shaflon,  "it  is  poor  valour  to  strike  him  that 
cannot  smite  again  ;  and  I  hope  vou  will  consider  what  is  due  to  a  prisoner 
by  the  law  of  arms,  and  say  nothing  more  on  this  odious  subject.  When  I 
am  once  more  mine  own  man,  I  will  find  a  new  road  to  dignity." 

"  Shape  one,  I  presume,"  said  the  Earl  of  Morton. 

"  Nay,  Douglas,  you  will  drive  him  mad,"  said  Murray ;  "  besides,  We 
have  other  matter  in  hand — I  must  see  Warden  wed  Glendinning  with  Mary 
Avenel,  and  put  him  in  possession  of  his  wife's  castle  without  delay.  It 
will  bo  best  done  ere  our  forces  leave  these  parts." 

"  And  I,"  said  the  Miller,  "  have  the  like  grist  to  grind ;  for  I  hope  some 
one  of  the  good  fathers  will  wed  my  wench  with  her  gay  bridegroom." 

"It  needs  not,"  said  Shaflon;  "the  ceremonial  hath  beeYi  solemnly 
performed."  » 

"  It  will  not  be  the  worse  of  another  bolting,"  said  the  Miller ;  "  it  is 
always  best  to  be  sure,  as  I  say  when  I  chance  to  take  multure  twice  fronn 
the  same  meal-sack." 

"  Stave  the  miller  off  him,"  said  Murraj,  "  or  he  will  worry  him  dead. 
The  Abbot,  my  lord,  offers  us  the^  hospitahty  of  the  Convent ;  I  move  we 
should  repair  hither,  Sir  Piercie  and  ail  of  us.  I  must  learn  to  know  the 
Maid  of  Avenel  —  to-morrow  I  must  act  as  her  father  —  All  Scotland  shall 
see  how  Murray  can  reward  a  faithful  servant." 

Mary  Avenel  and  her  lover  avoided  meeting  the  Abbot,  and  took  up  their 
temporary  abode  in  a  house  of  the  village,  where  next  day  their  hands  wero 
united  by  the  Protestant  preacher  in  presence  of  the  two  Earls.  On  the 
same  day  Piercie  Shafton  and  his  bride  departed,  under  an  escort  which  was 
to  conduct  him  to  the  sea-side,  and  see  him  embark  for  the  Low  Countries. 
Early  on  the  following  morning  the  bands  of  the  Earls  were  under  march 
to  the  Castle  of  Avenel,  to  invest  the  young  bridegroom  with  the  property 
"if  his  wife,  which  was  surrendered  to  them  without  opposition. 

But  not  without  those  omens  which  seemed  to  mark  every  remarkable 
event  which  befell  the  fated  family,  did  Mary  take  possession  of  the  ancient 
sasile  of  her  forefathers.     The  same  warlike  form  which  had  appeared  mors 
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lliaii  onoe  at  Glendearg,  was  seen  by  Tibb  Taoket  and  Martin,  wbo  returned 
with  their  yoong  mistreee  to  partake  her  altered  fortunes.  It  glided  befcre 
the  cavalcade  as  the^  advanced  upon  the  long  causeway,  paused  at  each 
drawbridge,  and  flourished  its  hand,  as  in  triumph,  as  it  disappeared  under 
the  gloomy  t&rchway,  which  was  surmounted  by  the  insi^ia  of  the  house 
of  Avenel.  The  two  trusty  servants  made  their  vision  only  known  to  Dame 
Glendinning,  who,  with  much  pride  of  heart,  had  accompanied  her  son  to 
see  him  take  his  rank  among  the  barons  of  the  land.  "  Oh,  my  dear  bairn  \" 
she  exclaimed,  when  she  heard  the  tale,  "  the  castle  is  a  grand  place  to  bi 
sure,  but  I  wish  ye  dinna  a'  desire  to  be  back  in  the  quiet  braes  of  Glen- 
dearg  before  the  play  be  played  out/'  But  this  natural  reflection,  springing 
from  maternal  anxiety,  was  soon  forgotten  amid  the  busy  and  pleasing  task 
of  examining  and  admiring  the  new  habitation  of  her  son. 

While  these  affairs  were  passing,  Edward  had  hidden  himself  and  his 
sorrows  in  the  paternal  Tower  of  Glendearg,  where  every  obiect  was  full  of 
matter  for  bitter  reflection.  The  Abl)ot'8  kindness  had  despatched  him 
thither  upon  pretence  of  placing  some  papers  belonging  to  tne  Abbey  in 
safety  and  secrecy ;  but  in  reality  to  prevent  his  witnessing  the  triumph  of 
his  brother.  Through  the  deserted  apartments,  the  scene  of  so  many  oitter 
reflections,  the  unhappy  youth  stalked  like  a  discontented  ghost,  conjuring 
up  around  bim  at  every  step  new  subjects  for  sorrow  and  for  self-torment. 
Impatient,  at  length,  of  the  state  of  irritation  and  agonized  recollection  in 
which  he  found  himself,  he  rushed  out  and  walked  hastily  op  the  glen,  as 
if  to  shake  off  the  load  which  hung  upon  his  mind.  The  sun  was  settins 
when  he  reached  the  entrance  of  Corri-nan-shian,  and  the  recollection  of 
what  he  had  seen  when  he  last  visited  that  haunted  ravine,  burst  on  his 
mind.  He  was  in  a  humour,  however,  rather  to  seek  out  danger  than  to 
avoid  it. 

*'  I  will  face  this  mystic  being,"  he  said ;  "  sb^  foretold  the  fate  which  has 
wrapt  me  in  this. dress, — I  will  know  whether  she  has  aught  else  to  tell  me 
of  a  life  which  cannot  but  be  miserable.^' 

He  failed  not  to  see  the  White  Spirit  seated  by  her  accustomed  haunt,  and 
singing  in  her  usual  low  and  sweet  tone.  While  she  sung,  she  seemed  to 
look  with  sorrow  on  her  golden  zone,  which  was  now  diminished  to  the 
finene^ss  of  a  silken  thread. 

farewell,  Kountain  t  now  not  1(ni( 
Shalt  thou  mormnr  to  my  aoiifr. 
While  thy  crystal  bubbles  claiicinf. 
Keep  thn  time  in  msrstic  dancimc. 
Rise  and  swell,  are  huml  and  lust, 
like  mortal  schemes  bjYortune  craeL 


*  Fare  thee  well,  thou  Holly  _ 
Thou  Shalt  seldom  now  be  seen« 
With  all  thy  ((littering  fcarlands  beodinir. 
As  to  ereet  my  slow  descendinf. 
Startlmff  Uie  bewiider'd  hmd. 
*Vho  sees  thee  wave  without  a  wmd. 


"  The  knnC  of  fete  at  leneth  is  tied. 
The  Churl  is  Lunl,  the  Maid  is  bnde. 
Vainly  did  my  maxic  sleifht 
Send  the  Inver  from  her  sight; 
Wither  bush;  end  perish  well, 
Fall'n  is  lofty  Aven**!  I" 


The  vision  seemed  to  weep  while  she  sung ;  and  the  words  impressed  oo 
Edward  a  melancholy  belief,  that  the  alliance  of  Mary  with  his  brothei 
might  bo  fatal  to  them  both. 


Here  terminates  the  First  Part  of  the  Benedictine's  Manuscript.  I  haT4 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  precise  period  of  the  story,  as  the  dates 
cannot  be  exactly  reconciled  with  those  of  the  most  accredited  histories. 
But  it  is  astonishing  how  careless  the  writers  of  Utopia  are  upon  these 
Unportant  subjects.  I  observe  that  the  learned  Mr.  Laurence  Templeton, 
in  his  late  publication  entitled  Ivanhob,  has  not  only  blessed  the  bed  ^f 
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Edward  the  Confessor  with  an  offspring  unknown  to  historj,  witb  tandiy 
other  solecisms  of  the  same  kind,  but  has  inverted  the  order  of  nature,  and 
feasted  his  swine  with  acorns  in  the  midst  of  summer.  All  that  can  be 
alleged  by  the  waroiest  admirer  of  this  author  amounts  to  this, — that  the 
circumstances  objected  to  are  just  as  true  as  the  rest  of  the  story ;  which 
appears  to  me  (more  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  acorns)  to  be  a  Tery 
imperfect  defence,  and  that  the  author  will  do  well  to  profit  by  Captain 
Absolute's  adrioe  to  his  serrant,  and  ncTcr  tell  him  more  lies  than  are 
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BEING  THE  SEQUEL  TO  THE  MONASTERY. 


INTRODUCTION — (1831.) 

Fbom  what  is  eaid  in  the  Inti^daction  ^3  the  Monastery*  it  mast  neceS8» 
rily  be  inferred,  that  the  Author  considered  that  romance  as  somethine  retj 
like  a  failure.  It  is  true,  the  booksellers  did  not  complain  of  the  sale,  be- 
cause, unless  on  very  felicitous  occasions,  or  on  those  which  are  equally  the 
reverse,  literary  popularity  is  not  gained  or  lost  by  a  single  publication. 
Leisure  must  be  allowed  for  the  tide  botii  to  flow  and  ebb.  JBut  I  was  con- 
scious that,  in  my  situation,  not  to  advance  was  in  some  degree  to  recede, 
and  being  naturally  unwilling  to  think  that  the  principle  of  decay  lay  in 
myself,  I  was  at  least  desirous  to  know  of  a  certainty,  whttiic^  the  degree 
of  discountenance  which  I  had  incurred,  was  now  owing  to  ftn  ill-managed 
story,  or  an  ill-chosen  subject. 

I  was  never,  I  confess,  one  of  those  who  are  willing  to  suppose  the  brains 
of  an  author  to  be  a  kind  of  milk,  which  will  not  stand  above  a  single 
creaming,  and  who  are  eternallv  harping  to  young  authors  to  husband  their 
efforts,  and  to  be  chary  of  their  reputation,  lest  it  grow  hackneyed  in  the 
eyes  of  men.  Perhaps  I  was,  and  have  always  been,  the  more  indifferent 
to  the  degree  of  estimation  in  which  I  might  be  held  as  an  author,  because 
I  did  not  put  so  hi^h  a  value  as  many  others  upon  what  is  termed  literary 
reputation  in  the  abstract,  or  at  least  upon  the  species  of  popularity  whicn 
hsLd  fallen  to  my  shai^ ;  for  though  it  were  worse  than  affectation  to  denv 
that  my  vanity  was  satisfied  at  my  success  in  the  department  in  which 
cibance  had  in  some  measure  enlisted  me,  I  was,  nevertheless,  far  from 
thinking  that  the  novelist  or  romance-writer  stands  high  in  the  ranks  of 
literature.  But  I  spare  the  reader  farther  egotism  on  this  subject,  as  I  have 
expressed  my  opinion  very  fully  in  the  Introductory  Epistle  to  the  Fortunes 
of  Nigel,  first  edition;  and,  although  it  be  composed  in  an  imaginary 
character,  it  is  as  sincere  and  candid  as  if  it  had  been  written  ''without  my 
gown  and  band." 

In  a  word,  when  I  considered  myself  as  having  been  unsuccessful  in  the 
Monastery,  I  was  tempted  to  try  whether  I  could  not  restore,  even  at  the 
risk  of  totally  losing,  my  so-called  reputation,  by  a  new  hazard —  I  looked 
round  my  library,  and  could  not  but  observe,  that,  from  the  time  of  Chaucer 
to  that  of  Byron,  the  most  popular  authors  had  been  the  most  prolific. 
Bven  the  aristarch  Johnson  allowed  that  the  quality  of  readiness  and  pro- 
fusion had  a  merit  in  itself,  independent  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  com- 
position. Talking  of  Churchill,  I  believe,  who  had  little  merit  in  his 
|>rejudiced  eyes,  he  allowed  him  that  of  fertility,  with  some  such  qualifica- 
^n  as  this,  *'  A  crab-apple  can  bear  but  crabs  alter  all ;  but  there  is  a  great 
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differeoc<«  id  favour  of  that  which  bears  a  large  quantity  of  fruit,  however 
mdifferent,  and  that  which  produces  only  a  few." 

I  looking  more  attentively  at  the  patriarchs  of  literature,  whose  career  wa« 
as  lone  as  it  was  brilliant,  I  thought  I  perceived  that  in  the  busy  and  pro- 
longed course  of  exertion,  there  were  no  doubt  occasional  failures,  but  that 
still  those  who  were  favourites  of  their  age  triumphed  over  these  miscar- 
riages. By  the  new  efforts  which  they  made,  their  errors  were  obliterated, 
they  became  identified  with  the  literature  of  their  country,  and  after  having 
long  received  law  from  the  critics,  came  in  some  degree  to  impose  it  And 
when  such  a  writer  was  at  length  called  from  the  scene,  his  death  first  made 
the  public  sensible  what  a  large  share  he  had  occupied  in  their  attention. 
1  recollected  a  passage  in  Grimm's  Correspondence,  that  while  the  unex- 
hausted Voltaire  sent  forth  tract  after  tract  to  the  very  close  of  a  long  life, 
the  first  impression  made  by  each  as  it  appeared,  was,  that  it  was  inferior 
to  its  predecessors ;  an  opinion  adopted  from  the  general  idea  that  the  Patri- 
arch of  Ferney  must  at  last  find  the  point  from  which  he  was  to  decline. 
But  the  opinion  of  the  public  finally  ranked  in  succession  the  last  of  Vol- 
taire's Essays  on  the  same  footing  with  those  which  had  formerly  charmed 
the  French  nation.  The  inference  from  this  and  similar  facts  seemed  to  me 
to  be,  that  new  works  were  often  judged  of  by  the  public,  not  so  much' 
from  their  own  intrinsic  merit,  as  from  extrinsic  ideas  which  readers  had 
previously  formed  with  regard  to  them,  and  over  which  a  writer  might  hope 
to  triumph  by  patience  and  by  exertion.     There  is  risk  in  the  attempt ; 

"  If  he  fall  in,  good  night,  or  link  or  swim.'* 

But  this  is  a  chance  incident  to  every  literary  attempt,  alid  by  which  men 
of  a  sanguine  temper  are  little  moved. 

I  may  illustrate  what  I  mean,  by  the  feelings  of  most  men  in  travelling. 
If  we  have  found  any  stage  particularly  tedious,  or  in  an  especial  degree 
interesting,  particularly  short,  or  much  longer  than  we  expected,  our  ima- 
ginations are  so  apt  to  exaggerate  the  original  impression,  that,  on  repeating 
the  journey,  we  usually  find  that  we  have  considerably  over-rated  the  pre- 
dominating quality,  and  the  road  appears  to  be  duller  or  more  pleasant, 
shorter  or  more  tedious,  than  what  we  expected,  and,  consequently,  than 
what  is  actually  the  case.  It  requires  a  third  or  fourth  journey  to  enable 
us  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  its  beauty,  its  length,  or  its  other  attri- 
butes. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  public,  judging  of  a  new  work,  which  it  receives 
perhaps  with  little  expectation,  if  surprised  into  applause,  becomes  very  often 
ecstatic,  gives  a  great  deal  more  approbation  than  is  due,  and  elevates  the 
child  of  its  immediate  favour  to  a  rank  which,  as  it  affecte  the  author,  it  is 
equally  difficult  to  keep,  and  painful  to  lose.  If,  on  this  occasion,  the  author 
trembles  at  the  height  to  wnich  he  is  raised,  and  becomes  afraid  of  the 
<4hadow  of  his  own  renown,  he  may  indeed  retire  from  the  lottery  with  the 
orize  which  he  has  drawn,  but,  in  future  ages,  his  honour  will  be  only  in 
proportion  to  his  labours.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  rushes  again  into  the 
lists,  he  is  sure  to  be  judged  with  severity  proportioned  to  the  former  favour 
of  the  public.  If  he  be  daunted  by  a  bad  reception  on  this  second  occasion, 
he  may  again  become  a  stranger  to  the  arena.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  can 
keep  his  ground,  and  stand  the  shuttlecock's  fate,  of  being  strucK  up  and 
down,  he  will  probably,  at  length,  hold  with  some  certaintyHhe  level  in 
public  opinion  which  be  may  be  found  to  deserve ;  and  he  may  perhaps 
boast  of  arresting  the  general  attention,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Bachelor 
Samson  Carrasco,  of  fixing  the  weathercock  La  Giralda  of  Seville  for  weeks, 
months,  or  years,  that  is,  for  as  long  as  the  wind  shall  uniformly  blow  from 
one  quarter.  To  this  degree  of  popularity  the  author  had  the  hardihood  to 
aspire,  while,  in  order  to  attain  it,  he  assumed  the  daring  resolution  to  Voep 
himself  in  the  view  of  the  public  by  frequent  appearances  before  them. 
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It  must  be  added,  that  the  author's  incognito  gave  him  greater  courage  to 
reuew  his  attempts  to  please  the  public*  and  an  advantage  similar  to  thai 
whicli  Jack  the  Giant-killer  received  from  his  coat  of  darkness.  In  sending 
the  Abbot  forth  so  soon  after  the  Monastery,  he  had  used  the  well-knowo 
practice  recommended  by  Bassanio :  — 

**  In  my  achool  days,  when  I  bad  Inst  ooa  abaft, 
I  siint  another  m  the  set^«anie  ftiKht. 
The  aelf-saine  way,  with  aiora  adriMMl  wateh. 
To  find  the  other  foith  ** 

Andf  to  continue  the  simile,  his  shafts,  like  those  of  the  lesser  Ajaz,  wer« 
discharged  more  readily  that  the  archer  was  as  inaccessible  to  criticism, 
personally  speaking,  as  the  Grecian  archer  unde/  his  brother's  seTenfold 
shield. 

Should  the  reader  desire  to  know  upon  what  principles  the  Abbot  wai 
espected  to  amend  the  fortuno  of  the  Monasterv,  I  have  first  to  request  hi» 
attention  to,  the  Introductory  Epistle  addressed  to  the  imaginary  Captain 
Clutterbuck ;  a  mode  by  which,  like  his  predecessors  in  this  walk  of  fiction, 
the  real  author  makes  one  of  his  dratnatis  persona:  the  means  of  communi- 
cating his  own  sentiments  to  the  public,  somewhat  more  artificially  than  by 
a  direct  address  to  the  readers.  A  pleasing  French  writer  of  fairy  tales. 
Monsieur  Pajon,  author  of  the  History  of  Prince 'Soly,  has  set  a  diverting 
example  of  the  same  machinery,  where  he  introduces  the  presiding  Geniui 
of  the  land  of  Romance  conversing  with  one  of  the  personages  of  the  tale. 

In  this  Introductory  Epistle,  the  author  communicates,  in  confidence,  to 
Captain  Clutterbuck,  his  sense  that  the  White  Lady  had  not  met  the  taste 
of  the  times,  and  his  reason  for  withdrawing  her  from  the  scene.  The 
author  did  not  deem  it  equally  necessary  to  be  candid  respecting  another 
alteration.  The  Monastery  was  designed,  at  first,  to  have  contained  soma 
supernatural  agency,  arising  out  of  the  fact,  that  Melrose  had  been  the  place 
of  deposit  of  the  great  Robert  Bruce's  heart.  The  writer  shrunk,  however, 
from  filling  up,  in  this  particular,  the  sketeh  as  it  was  originally  traced ; 
nor  did  he  venture  to  resume,  in  continuation,  the  subject  which  he  had  left 
unattempted  in  the  original  work.  Thus,  the  incident  of  the  discovery  of 
the  heart,  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Monas- 
tery, is  a  mystery  unnecessarily  introduced,  and  which  remains  at  last  very 
imperfectly  explained.  In. this  particular,  I  was  happy  to  shroud  myself 
by  the  example  of  the  author  of  **  Caleb  Williams,"  who  never  condescends 
to  inform  us  of  the  actual  contents  of  that  Iron  Chest  which  makes  such  a 
figure  in  his  interesting  work,  and  gives  the  name  to  Mr.  Colman's  drama.  ,. 

The  public  had  some  claim  to  inquire  into  this  matter,  but  it  seemed 
indifferent  policy  in  the  author  to  give  the  explanation.  For,  whatever 
praise  may  be  due  to  the  ingenuity  which  brings  to  a  general  combination 
all  the  loose  threads  of  a  narrative,  like  the  knitter  at  the  finishing  of  her 
stocking,  I  am  greatly  deceived  if  in  many  cases  a  superior  advantage  is 
not  attained,  by  the  air  of  reality  which  the  deficiency  of  explanation  attache! 
to  a  work  written  on  a  different  system.  In  life  itself,  many  things  befall 
every  mortal,  of  which  the  individual  never  knows  the  real  cause  or  origin ; 
and  were  we  to  point  out  the  most  marked  distinction  between  a  real  and  a 
fictitious  narrative,  we  would  say,  that  the  former  in  reference  to  the  remote 
causes  of  the  events  it  relates,  is  obscure,  doubtful,  and  mysterious ;  whereas, 
in  the  latter  case,  it  is  a  part  of  the  author's  duty  to  afford  satisfactory 
details  upon  the  causes  of  the  separate  events  he  has  recorded,  and,  in  a 
word,  to  account  for  every  thing.  The  reader,  like  Mungo  in  the  Padlock, 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  hearing  what  he  is  not  made  fully  to  comprehend. 

I  omitted,  therefore,  in  the  introduction  to  the  Abbot,  any  attempt  to 
explain  the  previous  story,  or  to  apologize  for  unintelHgibility. 

Neither  would  it  have  been  pruient  to  have  endeavoured  to  proclaim,  in 
Uie  Introduction  to  the  Abbot,  the  real  spring,  by  which  I  hoped  it  might 
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KttfAdt  a  mater  degree  of  interest  than  itn  immediate  predeeeeeor.  A  taking 
title,  or  toe  annoanoement  of  a  popular  eubiect,  is  a  recipe  for  BueceM  much 
in  faToar  with  booksellers,  bot  which  authohi  will  not  always  find  elfic*- 
oioas.    The  cause  is  worth  a  moment's  examination. 

There  occur  in  every  country  some  peculiar  historical  characters,  which 
are,  Uke  a  spell  or  charm,  soyereign  to  excite  cariosity  and  attract  attention, 
since  every  one  in  the  slightest  degree  interested  in  the  land  which  thej 
belong  to,  has  heard  much  of  them,  and  longs  to  hear  more.  A  tale  taming 
on  the  fortunes  of  Alfred  or  Elisabeth  in  England,  or  of  Wallace  or  Bruce 
In  Scotland,  is  sure  by  the  very  announcement  to  excite  public  curiosity  to 
a  considerable  degree,  and  ensure  the  publisher's  being  relieved  of  the 
creater  part  of  an  impression,  even  before  the  contents  of  the  work  art 
known.  This  is  of  the  last  importance  to  the  bookseller,  who  is  at  once,  to 
nse  a  technical  phrase,  "  brougnt  home,"  all  his  outlay  being  repaid.  Bat 
it  is  a  different  case  with  the  author,  since  it  cannot  he  denied  that  we  are 
apt  to  feel  least  satisfied  with  the  works  of  which  we  have  been  induced,  bj 
titles^  and  laudatory  advertisements,  to  entertain  exf^gerated  expectations. 
The  intention  of  the  work  has  been  anticipated,  andmisconceived  or  mi»- 
represented,  and  although  the  difliculty  of  executing  the  work  again  reminds 
ns  of  Hotspur's  task  of  **  o'er-walking  a  current  roaring  loud,"  yet  the 
adventurer  must  look  for  more  ridicule  if  he  fails,  than  applause  if  he  exe- 
cutes, his  undertaking. 

Notwithstanding  a  risk,  which  should  make  authors  pause  ere  they  adopt 
a  theme  which,  exciting  general  interest  and  curiosity,  is  often  the  prepara- 
tive for  disappointment,  yet  it  would  be  an  injudicious  regulation  which 
should  deter  the  poet  or  painter  from  attempting  to  introduce  historical  por- 
traits, merely  from  the  difficulty  of  executing  the  task  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  Something  must  be  trusted  to  the  generous  impulse,  which  often 
thrusts  an  artist  upon  feats  of  which  he  knows  the  difficulty,  while  he  trusts 
courage  and  exertion  may  afford  the  means  of  surmounting  it. 

It  is  especially  when  he  is  sensible  of  losing  ground  with  the  public,  that 
an  author  may  be  justified  in  using  with  address,  such  selection  of  subject 
or  title  as  is  most  likely  to  procure  a  rehearing.  It  was  with  these  feelings 
of  hope  and  apprehension,  that  I  venture  to  awaken,  in  a  work  of  fiction, 
the  memory  of  Queen  Mary,  so  interesting  by  her  wit,  her  beauty,  her 
misfortunes,  and  the  mystery  which  still  does,  and  probably  always  will, 
overhang  her  history.  In  doing  so,  I  was  aware  that  failure  would  be  a 
conclusive  disaster,  so  that  my  tf^k  was  something  like  that  of  an  enchanter 
who  raises  a  spirit  over  whom  he  is  uncertain  of  possessing  an  effectual 
control ;  and  I  naturally  paid  attention  to  such  principles  of  composition,  tm 
1  conceived  were  best  suited  to  the  historical  novel. 

Enough  has  been  already  said  to  explain  the  purpose  of  composin^e;  th« 
Abbot.  The  historical  references  are,  as  usual,  explained  in  the  notes.  Thai 
which  relates  to  Queen  Mary's  escape  from  Lochleven  Castle,  is  a  mora 
minute  account  of  that  romantic  adventure,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  \» 
lories  of  the  period. 

ABBOTSrORD,        ) 
lU  January,  ISZh  I 
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INTRODUCTORY  EPISTLE. 

nOM  TOE  AUTHOR  Of  "  ITAYBKLKT/'  TO  CAPTAIN  CLUTTBRBVCK,  LATE  OW 

XAJESTT's  SEGIICENT  Off  Ilff  ANT«r. 

Beab  Captain  : 

I  AM  sorry  to  observe,  by  your  last  fayour,  tbat  yoa  disapprove  of  tlM 
numerous  retrenchments  and  alterations  which  I  have  been  under  the  neoe«* 
sitT  of  making  on  the  Manuscript  of  your  friend,  the  Benedictine,  and  I 
willingly  make  you  the  medium  of  apology  to  many,  who  have  honoured 
Bae  more  than  I  deserve. 

I  admit  that  my  retrenchments  have  been  numerous^  and  le&ve  eaps  in  tha 
story,  which,  in  your  original  manuscript^  would  have  run  welfnigh  to  a 
fourth  volume,  as  mj  printer  assures  me.  I  am  sensible,  besides,  that,  in 
eonsequence  of  the  liberty  of  curtailment  you  have  allowed  me,  some  parts 
of  the  story  have  been  huddled  up  without  the  necessary  details.  But,  after 
all,  it  is  better  that  the  travellers  should  have  to  step  over  a  ditch,  than  to 
wade  through  a  morass — that  the  reader  should  have  to  suppose  what  may 
easily  be  inferred,  than  be  obliged  to  creep  through  pages  or  dull  ezpUuii^ 
tion.  I  have  struck  out,  for  example,  the  whole  machinery  of  the  Whita 
Lady,  and  the  poetry  by  which  it  is  so  ably  supported,  in  the  original  manu- 
•cript.  But  you  must  allow  that  the  public  taiste  cives  little  enoouraeement 
to  those  legendary  superstitions,  which  formed  alternately  the  delight  and 
the  terror  of  our  predecessors.  In  like  manner,  much  is  omitted  illustrative 
of  the  impulse  or  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the  ancient  religion  in  Mother 
Magdalen  and  the  Abbot.  But  we  do  not  feel  deep  sympathy  at  this  period 
w  ith  what  was  onee  the  most  powerful  and  animating  principle  in  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  tne  Reformation,  by  which  it  was  successfully 
opposed. 

You  rightly  observe,  that  these  retrenchments  have  rendered  the  title  no 
longer  applicable  to  the  subject,  and  that  some  other  would  have  been  move 
•uitable  to  the  Work,  in  its  present  state,  than  tbat  of  Tni  Abbot,  who 
made  so  much  greater  figure  in  the  original,  and  for  whom  your  friend,  tht 
Benedictine,  seems  to  have  inspired  you  with  a  sympathetic  respect.  I  mtt» 
plead  guilty  to  this  accusation,  observing,  at  the  same  time,  in  manner  ( 
extenuation,  that  though  the  objection  might  have  been  easily  removed,  hj 
giving  a  new  title  to  the  Work,  yet,  in  doing  so,  I  should  have  destroyed  tfaie 
necessary  cohesion  between  the  present  history,  and  its  predecessor  The 
Monastbrt,  which  I  was  unwilling  to  do,  as  the  period,  and  severfd  of  the 
personages,  were  the  same. 

After  all,  mv  good  friend,  it  is  of  little  consequence  what  the  work  is 
called,  or  on  what  interest  it  turns,  provided  it  catches  the  public  attention ; 
for  the  quality  of  the-wine  (could  we  but  insure  it)  may,  according  to  the 
old  proverb,  render  the  bush  unnecessary,  or  of  little  consequence. 

I  congratulate  yon  upon  your  having  found  it  consistent  with  prudence 
te>  establish  your  Tilbury,  and  approve  of  the  colour,  and  of  your  boy's 
Uvery,  (subdued  green  and  pink.) — As  you  talk  of  completing  your  descnp* 
tive  poem  on  the  "  Rufns  ot  Kennaquhair,  with  notes  by  an  Antiquary,"  I 
hope  you  have  procured  a  steady  horse. — I  remain,  with  compliments  to  All 
Criendsi  dear  Captain,  very  much 

Yours,  &0,  ioG.  iic, 

Tem  Avtsoe  of  W«avbklbv. 


THE   ABBOT. 


C^o|ittr  tjrt  /int. 


AaciMit  Ronatt  Eiritatih. 

Bk»  kMplt  etaM  the  hooi,  and  birlit  at  tha  qahela. 

Oawabi  Dowlas. 

The  iima  which  passes  oyer  oar  heads  so  imperceptibly,  makes  the  saoui 
gradoal  change  in  habits,  manners,  and  character,  as  in  personal  appeaT>' 
ance.  At  the  revolation  of  eyery  five  years  we  find  ourselves  another,  and 
yet  the  same— there  is  a  change  of  views,  and  no  less  of  the  light  in  which 
we  regard  them  ;  a  change  of  motives  as  well  as  of  actions.  Nearly  twice 
that  space  had  glided  away  over  the  head  of  Halbert  Glendinning  and  his 
lady,  Detwixt  the  period  of  our  former  narrative,  in  which  they  played  a 
distingaiahed  part,  and  the  date  at  which  onr  present  tale  commences. 

Two  circumstances  only  had  imbittered  their  union,  which  was  otherwise 
as  happy  as  matnal  affection  could  render  it.  The  first  of  these  was  indeed 
the  common  calamity  of  Scotland,  being  the  distracted  state  of  that  unhappy 
country,  where  every  man's  sword  was  directed  against  his  neighbour's 
bosom.  Glendinning  had  proved  what  Murray  expected  of  him,  a  steady 
friend,  strong  in  batUe,  and  wise  in  counsel,  adhering  to  him,  from  motives 
of  gratitude,  in  situations  where  by  his  own  unbiassed  will  he  would  either 
have  stood  neuter,  or  have  joined  the  opposite  party.  Hence,  when  danger 
was  near — and  it  was  seldom  far  distant — Sir  Halbert  Glendinning,  for  iie 
now  bore  the  rank  of  knighthood,  was  perpetually  summoned  to  attend  his 
patron  on  distant  expeditions,  or  on  perilous  enterprises,  or  to  assist  him 
with  his  counsel  in  the  doubtful  intrigues  of  a  halt-barbarous  court.  He 
was  thus  frequently,  and  for  a  long  space,  absent  from  his  castle  and  from 
his  lady ;  ana  to  this  ground  of  regret  we  must  add,  that  their  union  had 
not  been  blessed  with  children,  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Lady  of  Avo- 
ncl,  while  she  was  thus  deprived  of  her  husband's  domestic  society. 

On  such  occasions  she  lived  almost  entirely  secluded  from  the  world, 
within  the  walls  of  her  paternal  mansion.  Visiting  amongst  neighbors  was 
a  matter  entirely  out  of  the  question,  unless  on  occasions  of  solemn  festival, 
Vid  then  it  was  chiefly  confined  to  near  kindred.  Of  these  the  Lady  of 
Avenel  had  none  who  survived,  and  the  dames  of  the  neighbouring  barons 
affoctod  to  regard  her  less  as  the  heiress  of  the  hou^of  Avenel  than  as  the 
wife  of  a  peasant,  the  son  of  a  church-vassal,  raised^ up  to  mushroom  emi- 
nence by  the  capricious  favour  of  Murray. 

The  pride  of  ancestry,  which  rankled  in  the  bosom  of  the  ancient  gentry, 
was  more  openly  expressed  by  their  ladies,  and  was,  moreover,  imbutered 
not  a  little  by  the  political  feuds  of  the  time,  for  most  of  the  Southern  chiefs 
were  friends  to  the  authority  of  the  Queen,  and  very  jealous  of  the  power  t>f 
Murray.     The  Castle  of  Avenel  was,  therefore,  on  all  these  accounts,  at 
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meianekoly  and  nolitarj  a  residenoe  for  its  lady  as  coaid  well  be  imagin jd. 
Still  it  had  the  essential  recommendation  of  great  security.  The  reader  is 
already  aware  that  the  fortress  was  built  upon  an  islet  on  a  small  lake,  and 
was  only  accessible  by  a  causeway,  intersected  by  a  double  ditch,  defended 
by  two  draw-bridges,  so  that  without  artillery,  it  might  in  those  days  be 
considered  as  impregnable.  It  was  only  necessary,  therefore,  to  secure 
against  surprise,  and  the  senrice  of  six  able  men  within  the  castle  was  suf 
ficient  for  that  purpose.  If  more  serious  danger  threatened,  an  ampU 
garrison  was  supplied  by  the  male  inhabitants  of «  little  hamlet,  whioh, 
oDder  the  auspices  of  Halbert  Glendinning,  had  arisen  on  a  small  piece  of 
Icfvel  ground,  betwixt  tiie  lake  and  the  mil,  nearly  adjoining  to  the  sfioi 
where  the  causeway  joined  the  mainland.  The  Lord  of  Ayenel  had  found 
it  an  easy  matter  to  procure  inhabitants,  as  he  was  not  only  a  kind  and 
beneficent  oyerlord,  but  well  qualified,  both  by  his  experience  in  arms,  his 
high  character  for  wisdom  and  integrity,  and  his  iayour  with  the  powerful 
Earl  of  Murray,  to  protect  and  defend  those  who  dwelt  under  his  banner. 
In  leaying  his  castle  for  any  length  of  time,  he  had,  therefore,  the  consoli^ 
tion  to  reflect,  that  this  yillage  afforded,  on  the  slightest  notice,  a  band  of 
thirty  stoat  men,  which  was  more  than  sufiicient  for  its  defence ;  while  the 
families  of  the  yillagers,  as  was  usual  on  such  occasions,  fled  to  the  recesses 
of  the  mountains,  droye  their  cattle  to  the  same  places  of  shelter,  and  left 
the  enemy  to  work  their  will  on  their  miserable  oottages. 

One  guest  only  resided  generally,  if  not  constantly,  at  the  Castle  of  AyeneL 
This  was  Henry  Warden,  who  now  felt  himself  less  able  for  the  stormy  task 
imposed  on  the  reforming  clergy ;  and  hayine  by  his  seal  giyen  personal 
offence  to  many  of  the  leading  nobles  and  chiefs,  did  not  consider  hunself  aa 
pccfeotly  safe,  unless  when  within  the  walls  of  the  strong  mansion  of  some 
assured  friend.  He  ceased  not,  howeyer,  to  serye  his  cause  as  eagerly  with 
his  pen,  as  he  had  formerly  done  with  his  tongue,  and  had  engaged  in  a 
fvious  and  acrimonious  contest,  concerning  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  as  it 
was  termed,  with  the  Abbot  Eustatius,  formerly  the  Sub-Prior  of  Kennaqo- 
hair.  Answers,  replies,  duplies,  triplies,  quadruplies,  followed  thick  upon 
each  other,  and  displayed,  as  is  not  unusual  in  controyersy,  fully  as  much 
seal  as  Christian  cnanty.  The  disputation  yery  soon  became  as  celebrated 
aa  that  of  John  Knox  and  the  Abbot  of  Crosraguel,  raged  nearly  as  fiercely, 
and,  for  aught  I  know,  the  publications  to  which  it  gaye  rise  may  be  ar 
precious  in  the  eyes  of  biblioCTaphers.*  But  the  engrossing  nature  of  hit 
occupation  rendered  the  theologian  not  the  most  interesting  companion  for 
a  solitary  female ;  and  bis  graye,  stern,  and  absorbed  deportment,  which 
seldom  showed  any  interest,  except  in  that  which  concerned  his  religious 
profession,  made  his  presence  rather  add  to  than  diminish  the  gloom  which 
hang  oyer  the  Castle  of  Ayenel.  To  superintend  the  tasks  of  numerous 
female  domestics,  was  the  principal  part  of  the  Lady's  daily  employment ; 
her  spindle  and  distaff,  her  Bible,  aiia  a  solitary  walk  upon  the  battlements 
of  the  castle,  or  upon  the  causeway,  or  occasionally,  but  more  seldom,  upon 
the  banks  of  the  little  lake,  consumed  the  rest  of  the  day.  But  so  great 
was  the  insecurity  of  the  period,  that  when  she  yentured  to  extend  her  walk 
beyond  the  hamlet,  the  warder  on  the  watch-tower  was  directed  to  keep  a 
iriiarp  look-out  in  eyery  direction,  and  four  or  fiye  men  held  themselyes  in 
readiness  to  mount  and  sally  forth  from  the  castle  on  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  alarm. 

Thus  stood  affairs  at  the  castle,  when,  after  an  absence  of  seyeral  weeks, 
the  Knight  of  Ayenel,  which  was  now  the  title  most  frequently  giyen  to  Sir 
Halbert  Glendinning,  was  daily  expected  to  return  home.  Day  after  day, 
howeyer,  passed  away,  and  he  returned  not.  Letters  in  those  days  were 
rarely  written,  and  the  Knight  must  haye  resorted  to  a  secretary  to  express 

—     *  -III         — ^— .—  ■!     .         II     II     ..      ■        III  ■  I  ■       ■■    I        I  I        I  I  I  I  ^.1— .^i— i.— ^ 

•TiM  tracta  which  appMrttJ  in  the  Dispatstion  betwMii  the  Scoitiah  Befonner  end  Owntiii  ]Ceimr4f 
Albot  of  Cra«rasael,  are  amoBt  the  soarceet  in  Scottish  Biblidfraphjr.    See  M*Crie'e  £«^  o/*  JTnev,  p.  858. 
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his  intentictM  In  that  manner ;  besides,  intercourse  of  all  kinds  was  preea^ . 
rioos  and  unsafe,  and  no  man  cared  to  eive  anj  public  intimation  of  the  time 
and  direction  of  a  journey,  since,  if  his  route  were  publicly  known,  it  wa» 
always  likely  he  might  in  that  case  meet  with  more  enemies  than  friends 
upon  the  road.  The  precise  day,  therefore,  of  Sir  Halbert's  return,  was  noi 
fixed,  but  that  which  his  lady's  fond  expectation  had  calculated  upon  in  her 
own  mind  had  long  since  passed,  and  hope  delayed  began  to  make  the  heart 
iiok. 

It  was  upon  the  evening  of  a  sultry  summer's  day,  when  the  sun  was 
half-sank  behind  the  distant  western  mountains  of  Liddesdale,  that  the  Ladr 
took  her  solitary  walk  on  the  battlements  of  a  range  of  buildings,  which 
formed  the  front  of  the  castle,  where  a  flat  roof  of  nag-stones  presented  a 
broad  and  convenient  promenade.  The  level  surface  of  the  lake,  undis- 
turbed except  by  the  occasional  dipping  of  a  teal-<iuck,  or  coot,  was  gilded 
with  the  bcMims  of  tho  setting  luminary,  and  reflected,  as  if  in  a  golden 
mirror,  the  hills  amongst  which  it  lay  embossed.  The  scene,  otherwise  so 
lonely,  was  occasionally  enlivened  by  the  voices  of  the  children  in  the  vil- 
lage, which,  softened  by  distance,  reached  the  ear  of  the  Lady,  in  her  soli- 
tary w&lk,  or  by  the  distant  call  of  the  herdsman,  as  he  guided  hie  cattle 
from  the  glen  in  which  they  had  pastured  all  day,  to  place  them  in  greater 
security  for  the  night,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  village.  The  deep 
lowing  of  the  cows  seemed  to  demand  the  attendance  of  the  milk-maidens, 
who,  singing  shrilly  and  merrily,  strolled  forth,  each  with  her  pail  on  her 
head,  to  attend  to  the  duty  of  the  evening.  The  Lady  of  Avenel  looked  and 
listened ;  the  sounds  which  she  heard  reminded  her  of  former  days,  when 
her  most  important  employment,  as  well  as  her  greatest  delight,  was  to 
assist  Dame  Glendinning  and  Tibb  Tackett  in  milking  the  cows  at  Glendearg. 
The  thought  was  fraught  with  melancholy. 

"  Why  was  I  not,"  she  said,  "  the  peasant  girl  which  in  all  men's  eyes  I 
seemed  to  be  f  Halbert  and  I  had  then  spent  our  life  peacefully  in  his 
native  glen,  undisturbed  by  the  phantoms  either  of  fear  or  of  ambition.  His 
greatest  pride  had  then  been  to  show  the  fairest  herd  in  the  Halidome  ;  his 
greatest  danger  to  repel  some  pilfering  snatcher  from  the  Border ;  and  the 
utmost  distance  which  would  have  divided  us,  would  have  been  the  chase 
of  some  outlying  deer.  But,  alas  I  what  avails  the  blood  which  Halbert  has 
shed,  and  t&e  dangers  which  he  encounters,  to  support  a  name  and  rank, 
dear  to  him  because  he  has  it  from  me,  but  which  we  shall  never  transmit 
to  our  posterity  1  with  me  the  name  of  Avenel  must  expire." 

She  sighed  as  the  reflections  arose,  and,  looking  towards  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  her  eye  was  attracted  by  a  group  of  children  of  various  ages,  assem- 
bled to  see  a  little  ship,  constructed  by  some  village  artist,  perform  its  first 
voyage  on  the  water.  It  was  launched  amid  the  shouts  of  tiny  voices  and 
the  clapping  of  little  hands,  and  shot  bravely  forth  on  its  voyage  vrith  a 
favouring  .wind,  which  promised  to  carry  it  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake. 
'  Some  of  the  bigger  boys  ran  round  to  receive  and  secure  it  on  the  farther 
shore,  tryine  their  speed  against  each  other  as  they  sprang  like  young  fawna 
along  the  shingly  verge  of  the  lake.  The  rest,  for  whom  such  a  journey 
teemed  too  arduous,  remained  watching  the  motions  of  the  fairy  vessel  from 
the  spot  where  it  had  been  launched.  The  sight  of  their  sports  pressed  on 
the  mind  of  the  childless  Lady  of  Avenel.         / 

"  Why  are  none  of  these  prattlers  mine  f "  she  continued,  pursuing  tha 
tenor  of  her  melancholy  reflections.  *'  Their  parents  can  scarce  find  them 
the  coarsest  food  —  and  I,  who  could  nurse  them  in  plenty,  I  am  doomed 
never  to  hear  a  child  call  me  mother  1" 

The  thought  sunk  on  her  heart  with  a  bitterness  which  resembled  envy, 
to  deeply  is  the  desire  of  offspring  implanted  in  the  female  breast.  She 
pressed  her  hands  together  as  if  she  were  wringing  them  in  the  extremity 
^  her  desolate  feeling,  as  one  whom  Heaven  had  written  childless     A  la:ga 
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Bcag-nound  of  tiic  greyhound  species  approached  at  this  momeiit,  and 
attracted  perhaps  by  the  geHture,  licked  oer  hands  and  pressea  bis  lar^e 
head  agaii^st  them,  lie  obtained  the  desired  caresses  in  return,  but  sul) 
the  sad  impression  remained. 

*'  Wolf/'  she  said,  as  if  the  animal  could  have  understood  her  complaints^ 
**  thou  art  a  noble  and  beautiful  aniiflfil ;  but,  alas  I  the  love  and  affection 
that  I  long  to  bestow,  is  of  a  quality  higher  than  can  fall  tv  thy  share 
th'ugh  1  love  thee  much." 

And,  as  if  she  were  apologizing  to  Wolf  for  withholding  from  hiip  any 

C.irt  of  her  regard,  she  caressed  his  proud  head  and  crest,  while,  looking  in 
er  eyes,  he  seemed  to  ask  her  what  she  wanted,  or  what  he  could  do  to 
•how  his  attachment.     At  this  moment  a  shriek  of  distress  was  heard  o* 
tlie  shore,  from-  the  playful  group  which  had  been  lately  so  jovial.    The 
Lady  looked,  and  saw  the  cause  with  great  agony. 

The  little  ship,  the  object  of  the  children's  delighted  attention,  had  stuck 
amon^  some  tufts  of  the  plant  which  bears  the  water-lily,  that  marked  a 
shoal  in  the  lake  about  an  arrow-flight  from  the  shore.  A  hardy  little  boy, 
who  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  race  round  the  margin  of  the  lake,  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  strip  off  his  wylie<oal^  plunge  into  the  water,  and 
swim  towards  the  object  of  their  common  solicitude.  The  first  movement 
of  the  Lady  was  to  call  for  help ;  but  she  observed  that  the  boy  swam 
strongly  and  fearlessly,  and  as  she  saw  that  one  or  two  villagers,  who  were 
distant  spectators  of  the  incident,  seemed  to  give  themselves  no  uneasiness 
Dn  his  account,  she  supposed  that  he  was  accustomed  to  the  exercise,  and 
that  there  was  no  danger.  But  whether,  in  swimming,  the  boy  had  struck 
his  breast  against  a  sunken  rock,  or  whether  he  was  suddenly  taken  with 
cramp,  or  whether  he  had  over-calculated  his  own  strength,  it  so  happened, 
that  when  he  had  disembarrassed  the  little  plaything  from  the  flags  in  which 
it  was  entangled,  and  sent  it  forward  on  its  course,  he  had  scarce  swam  a 
few  yards  in  nis  way  to  the  shore,  than  he  raised  himself  suddenly  from  the 
water,  and  screamed  aloud,  clapping  his  hands  at  the  same  time  with  an 
expression  of  fear  and  pain. 

The  Lady  of  Avenel,  instantly  taking  the  alarm,  called  hastily  to  the 
attendants  to  get  the  boat  ready.  But  this  was  an  affair  of  some  time.  The 
only  boat  permitted  to  be  used  on  the  lake,  was  moored  within  the  second 
cut  which  intersected  the  canal,  and  it  was  several  minutes  ere  it  could  be 
unmoored  and  got  under  way.  Meantime,  the  Lady  of  Avenel,  with  agon* 
ixing  anxiety,  saw  that  the  efforts  that  the  poor  boy  made  to  keep  himself 
afloat,  were  now  exchanged  for  a  faint  struggling,  which  would  soon  have 
been  over,  but  for  aid  equally  prompt  and  unhoped-for.  Wolf,  who,  like 
some  of  that  large  species  of  greyhound,  was  a  practised  water-dog,  had 
marked  the  object  of  her  anxiety,  and,  quitting  his  mistress's  side,  ,had 
sought  the  nearest  point  from  which  he  could  with  safety  plunge  into  the 
lake.  With  the  wonderful  instinct  which  these  noble  animals  have  so  often 
displayed  in  the  like  circumstances,  he  swam  straight  to  the  spot  where  hie 
assistance  was  so  much  wanted,  and  seizing  the  child's  under-dress  in  hie 
mouth,  he  not  only  kept  him  afloat,  but  tow^d  him  towards  the  causeway. 
The  boat  having  put  off  with  a  couple  of  men,  met  the  dog  half-wav,  and 
i-clieved  him  of  his  burden.  They  landed  on  the  causeway,  close  by  the 
gated  of  the  castle,  with  their  yet  lifeless  charge,  and  were  there  met  by  the 
Lady  of  Avenel,  attended  by  one  or  two  of  her  maidens,  eagerly  waiting  to 
administt^r  assistance  to  the  sufferer. 

He  was  borne  into  the  castle,  deposited  upon  a  bed*  (VP^  every  mode  of 
recovery  resorted  to,  which  the  knowledge  of  the  times,  and  t^ip  skill  of 
H^ry  Warden,  who  professed  some  medical  science,  could  dictate.  For 
v^mo  timo  it  was  all  in  vain,  and  the  Lady  watched,  with  unspeakable  eam- 
ostness,  the  pallid  coviptepance  of  the  beautiful  child.  He  seepaed  about  ten 
years  ol4-     f|is  dress  wf^  of  the  meanest  sorf.,  but  his  lon^  purled  hair,  apd 
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tl.tf  Dobk  oftjt  of  his  features,  partook  not  of  that  poverty  of  appearan^M. 
Tho  probdest  noble  in  Scotland  might  have  been  yet  prouder  coula  he  have 
ealled  that  child  his  heir.  While,  with  breathless  anxiety,  the  Lady  of 
Avenel  gazed  o'h  his  well-formed  and  expressive  features,  a  slight  shade  of 
colour  returned  gradually  to  the  cheek;  suspended  animation  became 
restored  by  degrees,  the  child  sighe<!NeepIy,  opened  his  eyes,  which  to  the 
bumao  countenance  produces  the  effect  of  light  upon  the  natural  landscape^ 
f tretehed  his  arms  towards  the  Lady,  and  muttered  the  word  **  Mother/' 
that  epithet^  of  all  others,  which  is  dearest  to  the  female  ear. 

**  Qod,  madam,"  said  the  preacher,  **  has  restored  the  child  to  your  wishes ; 
it  must  be  yours  so  to  bring  him  up,  that  he  may  not  one  day  wish  that  be 
bad  perished  in  his  innocence." 

"  It  shall  be  my  charge,"  said  the  Lady ;  and  again  thvowing  her  arms 
around  the  boy,  sne  overwhelmed  him  with  kisses  and  caresses,  so  much  was 
•ho  agitated  by  the  terror  arising  from  the  danger  in  which  he  had  been 
just  placed,  and  by  joy  at  his  unexpected  deliverance. 

**  Aut  you  are  not  my  mother,"  said  the  boy,  recovering  his  recollection, 
and  endeavouring,  though  faintly,  to  escape  from  the  caresses  of  the  Lady 
of  Avenel ;  "  you  are  not  my  mother, — alas  1 1  have  no  mother— only  I  have 
dreamt  that  I  bad  one." 

*'  I  will  read  the  dream  for  you,  my  love,"  answered  the  Lady  of  Avenel ; 
**  and  I  will  be  myself  your  mother.  Surely  Ood  has  heard  my  wishes, 
and,  in  his  own  marvellous  manner,  hath  sent  me  an  obiect  on  which  my 
affections  may  expand  themselves."  She  looked  towards  Warden  as  she 
spoke.  The  preacher  hesitated  what  he  should  reply  to  a  burst  of  passionate 
feeling,  whicn,  perhaps,  seemed  to  him  more  enthusiastic  than  the  occasion 
demanded.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  large  stag-hound,  Wolf,  which,  dripping 
wet  as  he  was,  had  followed  his  mistress  into  the  apartment,  and  bad  sat  by 
the  bedside,  a  patient  and  quiet  spectator  of  ail  the  means  used  for  resuscir 
tation  of  the  being  whom  he  had  preserved,  now  became  impatient  of 
remaining  any  longer  unnoticed,  and  began  to  whine  and  fawn  upon  the 
Lady  with  his  great  rough  paws. 

**  Yes,"  she  said,  "  eo^  Wolf,  and  you  shall  be  remembered  also  for  your 
day's  work ;  and  I  will  think  the  more  of  you  for  having  preserved  the  life 
of  a  creature  so  beautifuL" 

But  Wolf  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  share  of  attention  which  ho 
ih*is  attracted ;  he  persisted  in  whining  and  pawing  upon  his  mistress,  his 
caresses  rendered  still  more  troublesome  by  Lis  long  shaggy  hair  being  so 
much  and  thoroughly  wetted,  till  she  desired  one  of  theciomestics,  with 
whom  he  was  familiar,  to  call  the  animal  out  of  the  apartment.  Wolf 
resisted  every  invitation  to  this  purpose,  until  hb  mistress  positively  com- 
mauded  him  to  be  gone,  in  an  angry  tone ;  when,  turning  towards  the  bed 
on  which  the  body  still  lay,  half  awake  to  sensation,  half  drowned  in  the 
meanders  of  fluctuating  delirium,  he  uttered  a  deep  and  savaee  growl, 
curled  up  his  nose  and  lips,  showing  his  full  range  of  white  and  snarponed 
t^etli,  which  misht  have  roatohed  those  of  an  actual  wolf,  and  then,  turning 
I  jund,  sullenly  followed  the  domestic  out  of  the  apartment. 

**  It  is  singular,"  said  the  Lady,  addressing  Warden ;  **the  animal  is  nol 
only  so  good-natured  to  all,  but  so  particularly  fond  of  children.  What  can 
ail  him  at  the  little  fellow  whose  life  he  has  saved  V 

**  Dogs,"  replied  the  preacher,  "  are  but  too  like  the  human  race  in  their 
foibles,  though  their  instinct  be  less  erring  than  the  reason  of  poor  mortal 
man  when  relying  upon  his  own  unassisted  powers.  Jealousy,  my  good 
lady,  is  a  passion  not  unknown  to  them,  and  they  often  evince  U,  n  )t  only 
with  respect  to  the  proferences  which  they  see  given  by  their  master^to 
individuals  of  their  own  species,  but  even  when  their  rivals  are  children. 
You  have  caressed  that  child  much  and  eagerly,  and  the  d'^g  c^msideri 
himself  as  a  iiscarded  favourite." 
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^  It  1«f  a  strange  instinct,"  said  the  Lady ;  *'  and  from  the  gravitr  irith 
which  you  mention  it,  my  reverend  friend,  I  woald  almost  say  that  yon 
supposed  this  singular  jealousy  of  my  favourite  Wolf,  was  not  only  well 
founded,  but  justifiable.    But  perhaps  you  speak  in  jest?" 

**  I  seldom  jest,"  answered  the  preacher ;  **  life  was  not  lent  to  us  to  be 
expended  in  that  idle  mirth  which  resembles  the  crackling  of  thorns  under 
&e  pot.  I  would  only  have  you  derive,  if  it  so  please  you,  this  lesson  from 
what  I  have  said,  that  the  best  of  our  feelings,  when  indul^  to  excesA, 
m*iy  give  pain  to  others.  There  is  but  one  in  whieh  we  may  mdulge  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  vehemence  of  which  our  bosom  is  capable,  secure  that  excast 
cannot  exist  in  the  greatest  intensity  to  which  it  can  be  excited — I  mean  the 
love  of  our  Maker." 

**  Surely,"  sftid  the  Lady  of  Avenel,  *'  we  are  commanded  by  the  sam# 
authority  to  love  our  neighbour?" 

**  Ay,  ipadam,"  said  Warden,  "  but  our  love  to  €k)d  is  to  be  unbounded-* 
we  are  to  love  him  with  our  whole  heart,  our  whole  soul,  and  our  whole 
strength.  The  love  which  the  precept  commands  us  to  bear  to  our  neigh- 
bour, has  affixed  to  it  a  direct  limit  and  qualification  — we  are  to  loye  our 
neighbour  as  ourself ;  as  it  is  elsewhere  explained  by  the  great  command- 
ment, that  we  must  do  unto  him  as  we  would  that  he  should  do  unto  us. 
Here  there  is  a  limit,  and  a  bound,  even  to  the  most  praiseworthy  of  our 
affections,  so  far  as  they  are  turned  upon  sublunary  ana  terrestrial  objects. 
We  are  to  render  to  our  neighbour,  whatever  be  his  rank  or  degree,  that 
corresponding  portion  of  affection  with  which  we  could  rationally  expect 
we  should  ourselves  be  regarded  by  those  standing  in  the  same  relation  to 
us.  Hence,  neither  husband  nor  wife,  neither  son  nor  daughter,  neither 
friend  nor  relation,  are  lawfully  to  be  made  the  objects  of  our  idolatry. 
The  Lord  our  God  is  a  jealous  God,  and  will  not  endure  that  we  bestow  on 
^e  creature  that  extremity  of  devotion  which  He  who  made  us  demands  as 
his  own  share.  I  say  to  you.  Lady,  that  even  in  the  fairest,  and  purest,  and 
most  honourable  feelings  of  our  nature,  there  is  that  original  taint  of  sin 
which  ought  to  make  us  pause  and  hesitate,  ere  we  indulge  them  to  excess." 

"  I  understand  not  this,  reverend  sir,"  said  the  Lady ;  "  nor  do  I  guess 
what  I  can  have  now  said  or  done,  to  draw  down  on  me  an  admonition 
which  has  something  a  taste  of  reproof." 

"Lady,"  said  Warden,  "I  crave  your  pardon,  if  I  have  urged  aught 
beyond  the  limits  of  my  duty.  But  consider,  whether  in  the  sacr^  promise 
to  be  not  only  a  protectress,  but  a  mother,  to  this  poor  child,  your  purpose 
nay  meet  the  wishes  of  the  noble  knight  your  husband.  The  fondness 
whioh  you  have  lavished  on  the  unfortunate,  and,  I  own,  most  lovely  child^ 
Las  met  something  like  a  reproof  in  the  bearing  of  your  household  dog.— 
Displease  not  your  noble  husband.  Men,  as  well  as  animals,  are  jealous  of 
the  affections  of  those  they  love." 

"This  is  too  much,  reverend  sir,"  said  the  Lady  of  Avenel,  greatly 
offendbd.  "You  have  been  long  our  guest,  and  have  received  from  the 
Knight  of  Avenel  and  myself  that  honour  and  regard  which  your  character 
and  proit^sion  so  justly  demand.  But  I  am  yet  to  learn  that  we  have  at 
ftny  time  authorised  your  interference  in  our  family  arrangements,  or  placed 
you  as  a  judge  of  our  conduct  towards  each  other.  I  pray  this  may  be 
forborne  in  future." 

"  Lady,'*  replied  the  preacher,  with  the  boldness  peculiar  to  the  clergy 
of  his  persuasion  at  that  time,  "  when  you  weary  of  my  admonitions — when 
f  see  tnat  my  services  are  no  longer  acceptable  to  you,  and  the  noble  knight 
your  husbaud,  I  shall  know  that  my  Maater  wills  me  no  longer  to  abiae 
Mre ;  and,  y. raying  for  a  continuance  of  his  best  blessings  on  your  mmily 
I  will  then,  were  the  season  the  depth  of  winter,  and  the  hour  midnight, 
walk  out  on  yonder  waste,  and  travel  forth  through  these  wild  mountains, 
M  bnely  and  unaided,  tliough  far  more  helpless,  than  when  I  first  me*  vcmi 
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husbaad  in  the  valley  of  Glendearg.  But  while  I  remain  hen),  I  will  not 
see  you  err  from  the  true  path,  no,  not  a  hair's-breadth,  without  making  the 
old  man's  voice  and  remonstrance  heard." 

"  Nay,  but,"  said  the  Lady,  who  both  loved  and  respected  the  good  man, 
though  sometimes  a  little  offended  at  what  she  conceived  to  be  an  exuberant 
decree  of  zeal,  *'  we  will  not  part  this  way,  my  good  friend.  Women  aro 
quick  and  hasty  in  their  feelings ;  but,  believe  me,  my  wishes  and  my  por- 
poses  towards  this  child  are  such  as  both  my  husband  and  you  will  approTt 
oC    The  clergyman  bowed,  and  retreated  to  his  own  apartment. 
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How  steadfastljr  h«  fiz'd  hii  ejret  on  me—. 
Hit  dark  ejres  shininf  throafh  foncotten  teara— 
Then  ■tretch'd  his  little  arms,  and  call'd  roe  mother  I 
What  could  I  doT  I  took  the  bantling  home — 
I  ooald  not  tell  the  imp  he  had  no  mother. 

Count  Basil. 

When  Warden  had  left  the  apartment,  the  Lady  of  Avenel  gave  way  to 
Uie  feelings  of  tenderness  which  the  sight  of  the  boy,  his  sudden  danger, 
and  his  recent  escape,  had  inspired ;  and  no  longer  awed  by  the  sternness, 
as  she  deemed  it,  of  the  preacher,  heaped  with  caresses  the  lovely  and 
interesting  child.  He  was  now,  in  some  measure,  recovered  frpm  the  con- 
sequences of  his  accident,  and  received  passively,  though  not  without  wonder, 
the  tokens  of  kindness  with  which  he  was  thus  loaded.  The  face  of  the 
lady  was  strange  to  him,  and  her  dress  different  and  far  more  sumptuous 
than  any  he  remembered.  But  the  boy  was  naturally  of  an  undaunted 
temper ;  and  indeed  children  are  generally  acute  physiognomists,  and  not 
only  pleased  by  that  which  is  beautiful  in  itself,  but  peculiarly  quick  in 
distinguishing  and  replying  to  the  attentions  of  those  who  really  love  them. 
If  they  see  a  person  in  company,  though  a  perfect  stranger,  who  is  by 
nature  fond  of  children,  the  little  imps  seem  to  discover  it  by  a  sort  of  free> 
masonry,  while  the  awkward  attempts  of  those  who  make  advances  to  them 
for  the  purpose  of  recommending  themselves  to  the  parents,  usually  fail  in 
attracting  their  reciprocal  attention.  The  little  boy,  therefore,  appeared  in 
some  degree  sensible  of  the  lady's  caresses,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  she 
withdrew  herself  from  his  pillow,  to  afford  him  leisure  for  necessury  repose. 

"To  whom  belongs  our  little  rescued  varlet?"  was  the  first  question 
which  the  Lady  of  Aveuel  put  to  her  handmaiden  Lilias,  when  they  had 
retired  to  the  hall. 

"To  an  old  woman  in  the  hamlet,"  said  Lilias,  "who  is  even  now  oome 
so  far  as  the  porter's  lodge  to  inquire  concerning  his  safety.  Is  it  youi 
pleasure  that  she  be  admitted  V* 

"  Is  it  my  pleasure  ?"  said  the  Lady  of  Avenel,  echoing  the  question  with 
a  strong  accent  of  displeasure  and  surprise ;  "  can  you  make  any  doubt  of 
it?  What  woman  but  must  pity  the  agony  of  the  mother,  whose  heart  it 
throbbing  for  the  safety  of  a  child  so  lovely  I" 

"Nay,  but,  madam,'' said  Lilias,  "this  woman  is  too  old  to  be  the  mother 
of  the  child ;  I  rather  think  she  must  be  his  grandmother,  or  some  more 
distant  relation." 

"  Be  she  who  she  will,  Lilias,"  replied  the  Lady,  "  she  mu9t  havn  an 
aching  heart  while  the  safety  of  a  creature  so  lovely  is  tuncertain.    Go  in 
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jtantlj  and  brin^  her  hither.    Besides,  I  would  willingly  learn  something 
concerning  his  birth." 

Lilias  lefV  the  hall,  and  presently  afterwards  returned,  ushering  in  a  tail 
female  very  poorly  dressed,  yet  with  more  pretension  to  decency  and  clean- 
liness than  was  usually  combined  with  such  coarse  garments.  The  Lady 
of  Avenel  knew  her  figure  the  instant  she  presentea  herself.  It  was  the 
fashion  of  the  family,  that  upon  every  Sabbath,  and  on  two  evenings  in  tht 
week  besides,  Henry  Warden  preached  or  lectured  in  the  chapel  at  the 
castle.  The  extension  of  the  Inrotestant  faith  was,  upon  principle,  as  well 
as  in  good  policy,  a  primary  object  with  the  Knight  of  Avenel.  The  inha- 
bitants of  we  village  were  therefore  invited  to  attend  upon  the  instructions 
of  Henry  Warden,  and  many  of  them  were  speedily  won  to  the  doctrine 
which  their  master  and  protector  approved.  These  sermons,  homilies,  and 
lectures,  had  made  a  great  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  Abbot  Eustace, 
or  Eustatius,  and  were  a  sufficient  spur  to  the  severity  and  sharpness  of  his 
controversy  with  his  old  fellow-coUeeiate ;  and,  ere  Queen  Mary  was  de- 
throned, and  while  the  Catholics  stul  had  considerable  authority  in  the 
Border  provinces,  he  more  than  once  threatened  to  levy  his  vassals,  and 
assail  and  level  with  the  earth  that  stronghold  of  heresy  the  Castle  of 
Avenel.  But  notwithstanding  the  Abbot's  impotent  resentment,  and  not- 
withstanding also  the  disinclination  of  the  country  to  favour  the  new  reli- 
gion, Henry  Warden  proceeded  without  remission  in  his  labours,  and 
made  weekly  converts  from  the  faith  of  Rome  to  that  of  the  reformed 
3hurch.  Amongst  those  who  gave  most  earnest  and  constant  attendance 
jn  his  ministry,  was  the  aged  woman,  whose  form,  tall,  and  otherwise  too 
remarkable  to  be  forgotten,  the  Lady  had  of  late  observed  frequently  as 
being  conspicuous  among  the  little  audience.  She  had  indeed  more  than 
once  desired  to  know  who  that  stately-looking  woman  was,  whose  appear- 
ance was  so  much  above  the  poverty  of  her  vestments.  But  the  reply  had 
always  been,  that  she  was  an  Englishwoman,  who  was  tarrying  for  a  season 
at  the  hamlet,  and  that  no  one  knew  more  concerning  her.  She  now  asked 
her  after  her  name  and  birth. 

'* Magdalen  GrsBme  is  my  name,"  said  the  woman;  "I  come  of  the 
Graemes  of  Heathergill,  in  Nicol  Forest,*  a  people  of  ancient  blood." 

*'  And  what  make  you,"  continued  the  Lady,  **  so  far  distant  from  your 
home  ?" 

**I  have  no  home,"  said  Magdalen  Graeme,  *'it  was  burnt  by  your 
Border-riders  —  my  husband  and  my  son  were  slain  —  there  is  not  a  drop's 
blood  lefl  in  the  veins  of  any  one  which  is  of  kin  to  mine." 

"  Th^  is  no  uncommon  fate  in  these  wild  times,  and  in  this  unsettled 
land,"  said  the  Lady ;  '*  the  English  hands  have  been  as  deeply  dyed  in 
our  blood  as  ever  those  of  Scotsmen  have  been  in  yours." 

"  You  have  right  to  say  it.  Lady,"  answered  Magdalen  Graeme ;  "  for 
men  tell  of  a  time  when  this  castle  was  not  strong  enough  to  save  your 
father's  life,  or  to  afford  your  mother  and  her  infant  a  place  of  rfefuge. 
And  why  ask  ye  me,  then,  wherefore  I  dwell  not  in  mine  own  home,  and 
with  mine  own  people  ?-" 

'*  It  was  indeed  an  idle  question,"  answered  the  Lady,  "  where  misery 
■o  often  makes  wanderers ;  but  wherefore  take  refuge  in  a  hostile  country  ?" 

"  My  neighbours  were  Popish  and  mass-mongers,"  said  the  old  woman ; 
"it  has  pleased  Heaven  to  give  me  a  clearer  sight  of  the  gospel,  and  I 
have  tamed  here  to  enjoy  the  ministry  of  that  worthy  man  Henry  Warden, 
who,  to  the  praise  and  comfort  of  many,  teacheth  the  Evangel  in  truth  and 
in  sincerity." 

"  Are  you  poor  ?"  again  demanded  the  Lady  of  Avenel. 

*'  Tou  hear  me  ask  alms  of  no  one,"  answered  the  Englishwoman. 
I  ■    ■  ■■■-       ^ 

•  A  diatiiot  of  Camberland,  lyiug  cIom  to  the  Scottish  Bordar 
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Ileftf  (here  wm  a  panse.  The  manner  of  the  woman  was,  if  not  disre^ 
spectfal,  at  least  much  less  than  eracious;  and  she  appeared  to  give  04 
encouragement  to  farther  commanication.  The  Lady  of  Ayenel  renewed 
the  conversation  on  a  different  topic. 

"  You  have  heard  of  the  danger  in  which  your  boy  has  been  placed  V 

**  I  have,  Lady,  and  how  by  an  especial  providence  he  was  rescued  from 
death.    May  Heaven  make  him  thankful,  and  me  I" 

**  What  relation  do  you  bear  to  him  ?" 

"  I  am  his  grandmother,  lady,  if  it  so  please  you ;  the  only  relation  h« 
hath  left  upon  earth  to  tako  charge  of  him." 

"  The  burden  of  his  maintenance  must  necessarily  be  grievous  to  you  ui 
your  deserted  situation  ?"  pursued  the  Lady. 

"  I  have  complained  of^  it  to  no  one,"  said  Ma^alen  Grteme,  with  the 
same  unmoved,  dry,  and  unconcerned  tone  of  voice,  in  which  she  had 
answered  all  the  former  Questions. 

"  If/'  said  the  Lady  01  Avenel,  "  your  grandchild  could  be  received  intt 
a  noble  family,  would  it  not  advantage  botn  him  and  you  V* 

**  Received  into  a  noble  fiunily  1"  said  the  old  woman,  drawing  herself  up, 
and  bending  her  brows  until  her  forehead  was  wrinkled  into  a  frown  of 
unusual  severity ;  **  and  for  what  purpose,  I  pray  you  ?  —  to  be  my  lady's 
page,  or  my  lord's  jackman,  to  eat  oroken  victuals,  and  contend  with  other 
menials  for  the  remnants  of  the  master's  meal?  Would  you  have  him  to 
fan  the  flies  from  mv  lady's  face  while  she  sleeps,  to  carry  her  train  while 
she  walks,  to  hand  her  trencher  when  she  feeds,  to  ride  be/ore  her  on  horse- 
back, to  walk  after  her  on  foot,  to  sing  when  she  lists,  and  to  be  silent  when 
she  bids?  — a  veir  weathercock,  which,  though  furnished  in  appearance 
with  wings  and  plumage,  cannot  soar  into  the  air  — cannot  fly  irom  the 
spot  where  it  is  perched,  but  receives  all  its  impulse,  and  performs  all  its 
revolutions,  obedient  to  the  changeful  breath  of  a  vain  woman  ?  When  the 
eagle  of  Helvellyn  perches  on  the  tower  of  Lanercost,  and  turns  and  changes 
his  place  to  show  how  the  wind  sits,  Roland  GrsBme  shall  be  what  you  would 
make  him. 

The  woman  spoke  with  a  rapidity  and  vehemence  which  seemed  to  have 
in  it  a  touch  or  insanity ;  and  a  sudden  sense  of  the  danger  to  which  the 
child  must  necessarily  be  exposed  in  the  charge  of  such  a  keeper,  increased 
the  Lady's  desire  to  keep  him  in  the  castle  if  possible. 

'*  You  mistake  me,  dame,"  she  said,  addressing  the  old  woman  in  a  sooth- 
ing manner ;  "  I  do  not  wish  your  boy  to  be  in  attendance  on  niyself,  but 
upon  the  good  knight  my  husband.     Were  be  himself  the  son  of'^a  belted 
earl,  he  could  not  better  be  trained  to  arms,  and  all  that  befits  a  gentleman 
than  by  the  instructions  and  discipline  of  Sir  Halbert  Glendimving.*^' 

*'  Ay,"  answered  the  old  woman,  in  the  same  style  of  bitter  irony,  "  1 
know  the  wages  of  that  service ;  —  a  curse  when  the  corslet  is  not  sufficiently 
brightened,  —  a  blow  when  the  girth  is  not  tiehtly  drawn,  —  to  be  beatei 
because  the  hounds  are  at  fault,  —  to  be  reviled  because  the  foray  is  nnsuo* 
cessful,  —  to  stain  his  hands  for  the  master's  bidding  in  the  blood  alike  of 
beast  and  of  man,  —  to  be  a  butcher  of  harmless,  deer,  a  murderer  and 
defacer  of  God's  own  imaee,  not  at  his  own  pleasure,  but  at  that  of  his  lord, 
—  to  live  a  brawling  ruffian,  and  a  common  stabber  —  exposed  to  heat,  to 
cold,  to  want  of  food,  to  all  the  privations  of  an  anchoret,  not  for  the  love 
of  God,  but  for  the  service  of  Satan,  —  to  die  by  the  gibbet,  or  in  some 
obscure  skirmish, — to  sleep  out  his  brief  life  in  carnal  security,  and  to 
awake  in  the  eternal  fire,  wnich  is  never  quenched." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Lady  of  Avenel,  "  but  to  such  unhallowed  course  of  life 
your  grandson  will  not  be  here  exposed.  My  husband  is  just  and  k'nd  to 
those  who  live  under  his  banner;  and  you  yourself  well  know,  that  youth 
have  here  a  strict  as  well  as  a  good  preceptor  in  the  person  of  our  chaplain.'* 

The  old  woman  appeared  to  pause. 
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**  You  have  nfcmed/^  she  said,  ''  the  onlj  circuniBtanoe  which  can  mo?t 
me.  I  mast  soon  onward,  the  yibiod  has  said  it— I  must  not  tarrj  in  the 
same  spot— I  must  on,  —  I  must  on,  it  is  mj  weird. -— Swear,  then,  that 
you  will  protect  the  boy  as  if  he  were  your  own,  until  I  return  hither  and 
slaim  him,  and  I  will  consent  for  a  space  to  part  with  him.  But  especially 
swear,  he  shall  not  lack  the  instruction  of  tne  godly  man  who  hath  placed 
the  gospel-truth  high*  above  those  idolatrous  shavelings,  the  monks  and 
firiars.'' 

'*  Be  satisfied,  dame,''  said  the  Lady  of  Avenel ;  "  the  boy  shall  have  a« 
much  care  as  if  he  were  bom  of  my  own  blood.    Will  you  see  him  now?" 

**  No,"  answered  the  old  woman  sternly ;  *'  to  part  is  enough.  I  go  forth 
on  my  own  mission.  I  will  not  soften  my  heart  by  useless  tears  and  wail^ 
ings,  as  one  that  is  not  called  to  a  duty.'' 

**  Will  you  not  accept  of  something  to  fud  you  in  your  pilgrimage  V*  said 
the  Lady  of  Avenel,  putting  into  her  hands  two  crowns  of  the  sun.  The 
old  woman  flung  them  down  on  the  table. 

"  Am  I  of  the  race  of  Cain,"  she  said,  "  proud  Lady,  that  you  offer  mt 
gold  in  exchange  for  my  own  flesh  and  blood?" 

**  I  had  no  such  meaning,"  said  the  Lady,  gently ;  *'  nor  am  I  the  proud 
woman  you  term  me.  Alas!  my  own  fortunes  might  have  taught  m« 
humility,  even  had  it  not  been  born  with  me." 

The  old  woman  seemed  somewhat  to  relax  her  tone  of  severity. 

"  Tou  are  of  eentle  blood,"  she  said,  "  else  we  had  not  parleyed  thus 
long  together.  —  xou  are  of  gentle  blood,  and  to  such,"  she  added,  drawing 
up  her  tall  form  as  she  spoke,  '*  pride  is  as  graceful  as  is  the  plume  upon 
the  bonnet.  But  for  these  pieces  of  gold,  lady,  you  must  needs  resume  them. 
I  need  not  money.  I  am  well  provided ;  and  I  may  not  care  for  myself, 
nor  think  how,  or  by  whom,  I  shall  be  sustained.  Farewell,  and  keep 
your  word.  Cause  vour  gates  to  be  opened,  and  your  bridges  to  be  lowered. 
I  will  set  forward  this  very  night.  When  I  come  again,  I  will  demand  from 
you  a  strict  account,  for  I  have  left  with  you  the  jewel  of  my  life  I  Sleep 
will  visit  me  but  in  snatches,  food  will  not  refresh  me,  rest  "Arill  not  restore 
my  strength,  until  I  see  Roland  Grsdme.    Once  more,  farewell." 

*'  Make  your  obeisance,  dame,"  said  Lilias  to  Magdalen  Orseme,  as  she 
retired,  "  make  your  obeisance  to  her  ladyship,  and  thank  her  for  her  good- 
ness, as  is  but  fitting  and  right." 

The  old  woman  turned  short  around  on  the  officious  waiting-maid.  "  Let 
her  make  her  obeisance  to  me  then,  and  I  will  return  it.  Why  should  I 
bend  to  her  ?  —  is  it  because  her  kirtle  is  of  silk,  and  mine  of  blue  lock- 
eram? — Go  to,  my  lady's  waiting- worn  an.  Know  that  the  rank  of  the  man 
rates  that  of  the  wife,  and  that  she  who  marries  a  churl's  son,  were  she  a 
kind's  daughter,  is  but  a  peasant's  bride." 

Lilias  was  about  to  reply  in  great  indignation,  but  her  mistress  imposed 
silence  on  her,  and  commanded  that  the  old  woman  should  be  safely  con- 
dncted  to  the  mainland. 

"  Conduct  her  safe !"  exclaimed  the  incensed  waiting-woman,  while  Mag- 
dalen Qrseme  left  the  apartment ;.  **  I  say,  duck  her  in  the  loch,  and  then 
we  will  see  whether  she  is  witch  or  not,  as  every  body  in  the  village  of 
Lochside  will  say  and  swear.  I  marvel  your  ladyship  could  bear  so  long 
with  her  insolence."  But  the  commands  of  the  Lady  were  obeyed,  and  the 
old  dame,  dismissed  from  the  castle,  was  committed  to  her  fortune.  She 
kept  her  word,  and  did  not  long  abide  in  that  place,  leaving  the  hj^mlet  on 
the  very  night  succeeding  the  interview,  and  wandering  no  one  asked 
whither.  The  Lady  of  Avenel  inquired  under  what  circumstances  she  had 
%ppeared  among  them,  but  could  only  learn  that  she  was  believed  to  be 
(he  widow  of  some  man  of  consequence  among  the  Graemes  who  then 
inhabited  the  Debateable  Land,  a  name  given  tc>  u  certain  portion  of  terri* 
Icry  which  was  the  frequent  subject  of  dispute  betwixt  Scotland  and  Eng 
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Uaid"  '  that  she  had  iaifered  great  wrong  in  some  of  the  frequent  forays  by 
which  that  unfortunate  district  was  wasted,  and  had  been  driyen  from  her 
dwoll^ng-plaoe.  She  had  arrived  in  the  hamlet  no  one  know  for  what 
purpose,  and  was  held  by  some  to  be  a  witch,  by  others  a  zealous  Protestant^ 
and  by  others  again  a  Catholic  devotee.  Her  language  was  mysterious, 
and  her  manners  repulsive ;  and  all  that  could  be  collected  from  her  con- 
versation seemed  to  imply  that  she  was  under  the  influence  either  of  a  spell 
or  of  a  vow,  —  there  was  no  saying  which,  since  she  talked  as  one  who 
acted  under  a  powerful  and  external  agency. 

Such  were  the  particulars  which  the  Lady's  inquiries  were  able  to  colled 
ooncerning  Magdalen  Graeme,  being  far  too  meagre  and  contradictoi^  to 
authorise  any  satisfaetorv  deduction.  In  truth,  the  miseries  of  the  time, 
and  the  various  turns  of  fate  incidental  to  a  frontier  oountry,  were  per> 
petually  chasing  from  their  habitations  those  who  had  not  the  means  of 
defence  or  protection.  These  wanderers  in  the  land  were  too  often  seen,  to 
excite  mucn  attention  or  sympathy.  They  received  the  cold  relief  which 
was  extorted  by  general  feelings  of  humanity;  a  litde  excited  in  some 
breasts,  and  perhaps  rather  chilled  in  others,  by  the  recollection  that  they 
who  gave  the  charity  to-day  might  themselves  want  it  to-morrow.  Magdar 
len  Graeme,  therefore,  came  and  departed  like  a  shadow  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Avenel  Castle. 

The  boy  whom  Providence,  as  she  thought,  had  thus  strangely  placed 
under  her  care,  was  at  once  established  a  favourite  with  the  Lady  of  the 
eastle.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  He  became  the  object  of  those  affe<v 
tionate  feelings,  which,  finding  formerly  no  object  on  which  to  expand  them- 
selves, had  increased  the  gloom  of  the  castle,  and  imbittered  the  solitude  of 
its  mistress.  To  teach  him  reading  and  writing  as  far  as  her  skill  went,  to 
attend  to  his  childish  comforts,  to  watch  his  boyish  sports,  became  the 
Lftdy's  favourite  amusement.  In  her  circumstances,  where  the  ear  only 
heard  the  lowing  of  the  cattle  from  the  distant  hills,  or  the  heavy  step  of 
the  warder  as  he  walked  upon  his  post,  or  the  half^nvied  laugh  of  her 
maiden  as  she  turned  her  wheel,  the  appearance  of  the  blooming  and 
beautiful  boy  gave  an  interest  which  can  hardly  be  conceived  by  those  who 
live  amid  gayer  and  busier  scenes.  Toung  Koland  was  to  the  Lady  of 
Avenel  what  the  flower,  which  occupies  the  window  of  some  solitary  cap- 
tive, is  to  the  poor  wight  by  whom  it  is  nursed  and  cultivated, — something 
which  at  once  excit^  and  repaid  her  care;  and  in  giving  the  boy  her 
affection,  she  felt,  as  it  were,  grateful  to  him  for  releasing  her  from  the 
state  of  dull  apathy  in  which  she  had  usually  found  herself  during  the 
absence  of  Sir  Ualbert  Gjendinning. 

But  even  the  charms  of  this  blooming  favourite  were  unable  to  chase  the 
recurring  apprehensions  which  arose  from  her  husband's  procrastinated 
return.  Soon  after  Roland  Graeme  became  a  resident  at  the  castle,  a 
sroom,  despatched  by  Sir  Halbert,  brought  tidings  that  business  still 
delayed  the  Knight  at  the  Court  of  Holyrood.  The  more  distant  porioa 
which  the  messenger  had  assigned  for  his  master's  arrival  at  length  glided 
away,  summer  melted  into  autumn,  aud  autumn  was  about  to  give  ^jIsoo  *2» 
winter,  and  yet  he  came  not. 
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C^O]ltK  tjit  €^iti. 


Tm  wtadng  harfwt- 

Tb*  warder^  hem  ww  haaid  at  daad  €t 

Aad  wbila  th«  portals  wide  wmw  4qaf, 

WItk  tnunpUaff  lioa6  tha  nekj  paTamaat  maff, 


**  And  7>a,  too,  would  be  »  soldier,  Roland?"  said  Uie  Ladj  of  Avenel 
Id  her  young  charge,  while,  seated  on  a  stone  chair  at  one  end  of  the 
battlements,  she  saw  the  boj  attempt,  with  a  lone  stick,  to  mimio  tha 
motions  of  the  warder,  as  he  altematelj  shonldere^  or  poited,  or  sloped 
pike. 

"  Tes,  Lady,"  said  the  boy, — for  he  was  now  familiar,  and  replied  to  het 
questions  with  readiness  and  alacrity, — *'  a  soldier  will  I  be ;  for  there  ne'er 
was  gentleman  bnt  who  belted  him  with  the  brand." 

*'Thott  a  gentleman!"  said  Lilias,  who,  as  usual,  was  in  attendance} 
"such  a  genUeman  as  I  would  make  of  if  bean-cod  with  a  rusty  knife." 

"  Nay,  chide  him  not,  Lilias,"  siud  the  Lady  of  Ayenel,  **  for,  beshrew 
me,  but  I  think  he  comes  of  gentle  blood — see  how  it  musters  in  his  face 
at  your  injurious  reproof." 

"  Had  1  my  will,  madam,"  answered  Lilias,  **  a  good  birchen  wand  should 
make  his  colour  muster  to  better  purpose  still." 

'*0n  my  word,  Lilias,"  said  tne  liady,  "one  would  think  you  had  re- 
ceived harm  from  the  poor  boy  —  or  is  he  so  far  on  the  frosty  side  of  your 
favour  because  he  enjoys  the  sunny  side  of  mine  V 

*'  Over  heavens  forbode,  my  Lady  I"  answered  Lilias ;  '*  I  have  lived  too 
long  with  gentles,  I  praise  my  stars  for  it,  to  fight  with  either  follies  or 
fantasies,  whether  they  relate  to  beast,  bird,  or  boy." 

Lilias  was  a  favourite  in  her  own  class,  a  spoiled  domestic,  and  often 
accustomed  to  teke  more  licence  than  her  mistress  was  at  all  times  willing 
to  encourage.  But  what  did  not  ploase  the  Lady  of  Avenel,  she  did  not 
choose  to  hear,  and  thus  it  was  on  the  present  occasion.  She  resolved  to 
look  more  close  and  sharply  after  the  boy,  who  had  hitherto  been  committed 
chiefly  to  the  management  of  Lilias.  He  must,  she  thought,  be  bom  of 
gentle  blood ;  it  were  shame  to  think  otherwise  of  a  form  so  noble,  and 
features  so  fair ; — ^the  very  wildness  in  which  he  occasionally  indulged,  his 
contempt  of  danger,  and  impatience  of  restraint,  had  in  them  something 
noble ; — assuredly  the  child  was  born  of  high  rank.  Such  was  her  conclu- 
sion, and  she  acted  upon  it  accordingly.  The  domestics  around  her,  less 
jealous,  or  less  scrupulous  than  Lilias,  acted  as  servants  usually  do,  follow- 
mg  the  bias,  and  flattering,  for  their  own  purposes,  the  humour  of  the 
Lady ;  and  the  boy  soon  took  on  him  those  airs  of  superiority,  which  the 
sight  of  habitual  deference  seldom  fails  to  inspire.  It  seemed,  in  truth,  as 
if  to  command  were  his  natural  sphere,  so  easily  did  he  use  himself  to  exact 
and  receive  compliance  with  his  humours.  The  chaplain,  indeed,  might 
have  interposed  to  check  the  air  of  assumption  which  Roland  Gnome  so 
readiU  inaulged,  and  most  probably  would  have  willingly  rendered  him 
that  mvour ;  but  the  necessity  of  adjusting  with  his  brethren  some  dis* 
puted  pointe  of  church  disciplme  had  withdrawn  him  for  some  time  from 
the  castle,  and  detained  him  m  a  distent  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Matters  stood  thus  in  the  castle  of  Avenel,  when  a  winded  bugle  sent  ite 
shrill  and  prolonged'  notes  from  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  was  replied  to 
pheerily  by  the  signal  of  the  warder.  The  Lady  of  Avenel  knew  tht* 
rounds  of  her  husband,  and  rushed  to  the  window  of  the  apartment  in 
which  she  was  sitting.    A  band  of  about  thirty  spearmen,  witn  a  pennc* 
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diffpUjed  before  them,  winded  alone  the  indented  shores  of  the  lake,  and 
appr  cached  the  causeway.  A  singlo  horseman  rode  at  the  head  of  the 
party,  his  bright  arms  catching  a  glance  of  the  October  sun  as  he  moved 
Rteadily  along.  Even  at  that  distance,  the  Lady  recognized  the  lofty  plume, 
bearine  the  mingled  colours  of  her  own  liveri/es  and  those  of  Glendonwyne, 
blended  with  the  holly-branch ;  and  the  firm  seat  and  dignified  demeanour 
of  the  rider,  joined  to  the  stately  motion  of  the  dark-brown  steed,  sufficiently 
announced  Halbert  Glendinning. 

The  Lady's  first  thought  was  that  of  rapturous  joy  at  her  husband's 
return  —  her  second  was  connected  with  a  fear  which  had  sometimes  in- 
truded itself,  that  he  might  not  altogether  approve  the  peculiar  distinction 
with  which  she  had  treated  her  orphan  ward.     In  this  fear  there  was  in^ 

{>lied  a  consciousness,  that  the  favour  she  had  shown  him  was  ezcessiye ; 
or  Halbert  Olendinning  was  at  least  as  gentle  and  indulgent,  as  he  was 
firm  and  rational  in  the  intercourse  of  his  household ;  and  to  her  in  par- 
ticular, his  conduct  had  ever  been  most  affectionately  tender. 

Yet  she  did  fear,  that,  on  the  present  occasion,  her  conduct  might  incur 
Sir  Halbert's  censure ;  and  hastily  resolving  that  she  would  not  mention 
the  anecdote  of  the  boy  until  the  next  day,  she  ordered  him  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  apartment  by  Lilias.       ' 

**  I  will  not  go  with  Lilias,  madam,"  answered  the  spoiled  child,  who  had 
more  than  once  carried  his  point  by  perseverance,  and  who,  like  his  betters, 
delighted  in  the  exercise  of  such  authority,  —  "I  will  not  go  to  Lilias's 
gousty  room  —  I  will  stay  and  see  that  brave  warrior  who  comes  riding  so 
gallantly  along  the  drawbridge." 

**  You  must  not  stay,  Roland,"  said  the  Lady,  more  positively  than  she 
tj8iial1y  spoke  to  her  little  favourite. 

"  I  will,"  reiterated  the  boy,  who  had  already  felt  his  consequence,  and 
the  probable  chance  of  success. 

*'  Y?n  ufiUf  Roland !"  answered  the  Lady,  "  what  manner  of  word  is  that? 
I  tellyou,  you  must  go." 

**  Willy"  answered  the  forward  boy,  "  is  a  word  for  a  man,  and  must  is 
no  word  for  a  lady." 

'*  You  are  saucy,  sirrah,"  said  the  Lady  — "  Lilias,  take  him  with  you 
•instantly." 

"  I  always  thought,"  said  Lilias,  smiling,  as  she  seized  the  reluctant  boy 
^y  the  arm,  "  that  my  young  master  must  give  place  to  my  old  one." 

"  And  you,  too,  are  malapert,  mistress  1"  said  the  Lady ;  *'  hath  the  moon 
chan^;ed,  that  ye  all  of  you  thus  forget  yourselves  ?" 

Lilias  made  no  reply,  but  led  off  the  boy,  who,  too  proud  to  offer  un 
availing  resistance,  darted  at  his  benefactress  a  glance,  which  intimated 
plainly,  how  willingly  he  would  have  defied  her  authority,  had  he  possessed 
the  power  to  make  good  his  point. 

The  Lady  of  Avenel  was  vexed  to  find  how  much  this  trifling  circum- 
stance had  discomposed  her,  at  the  moment  when  she  ought  naturally  to 
have  been  entirely  engrossed  by  her  husband's  return.  %ut  we  do  not 
recover  composure  by  the  mere  feeling  that  agitation  is  mistimed.  The 
i^low  of  displeasure  had  not  left  the  Lady's  cheek,  her  ruffled  deportment 
was  not  yet  entirely  composed,  when  her  husband,  unhelmeted,  but  still 
wearing  the  rest  of*  his  arms,  entered  the  apartment.  His  appearance 
banished  the  thoughts  of  every  'thing  else :  she  rushed  to  him,  clasped  hia 
(ron-sheathed  frame  in  her  arms,  and  kissed  his  martial  and  manly  /ace 
with  an  affection  which  was  at  once  evident  and  sincere.  The  warrior 
returned  her  embrace  and  her  caress  with  the  same  fondness ;  for  the  time 
which  bad  passed  since  their  union  had  diminished  its  romantic  ardour, 
perhaps,  but  it  had  rather  increased  its  national  tenderness,  and  Sir  Halbert 
Uiendinning's  long  and  frequent  absences  from  his  castle  had  prevo:itel 
affection  from  degenerating  by  habit  into  indifference. 
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When  the  finit  eager  jereetings  were  paid  and  received,  the  Lady  gated 
fondly  on  her  husband's  race  as  she  remarked,  "You  are  altered,  Halbert— 
you  haTe  ridden  hard  and  far  to-day,  or  you  have  been  ill  V 

'*  I  havo  been  well,  Mary,''  answered  the  Knight,  **  passing  well  have  1 
been ;  and  a  long  ride  is  to  me,  thou  well  knowest,  but  a  thing  of  oonstani 
eustom.  Those  who  are  born  noble  may  slumber  out  their  liyes  within  the 
walls  of  their  castles  and  manor-houses ;  but  he  who  hath  achieved  nobilitj 
by  his  own  deeds  must  ever  be  in  the  saddle,  to  show  that  he  mfrito  hif 
advancement.'' 

While  he  spoke  thus,  the  Lady  gaied  fondly  on  him,  as  if  endeavouring 
to  read  his  inmost  soul ;  for  the  tone  in  which  he  spoke  was  that  of  melan- 
oholy  depression. 

Sir  Halbert  Glendinning  was  the  same,  yet  a  different  person  from  what 
he  had  appeared  in  his  early  years.  The  fiery  freedom  of  the  aspirine 
yonth  had  given  place  to  the  steady  and  stem  composure  of  the  approved 
soldier  and  skilful  politician.  There  were  deep  traces  of  care  on  those 
noble  features,  over  which  each  emotion  used  rormerly  to  pass,  liko  lieht 
clouds  across  a  summer  sky.  That  sky  was  now,  not  perhaps  clouded,  but 
still  and  grave,  like  that  of  the  sober  autumn  evening.  The  forehead  was 
higher  and  more  bare  than  in  early  youth,  and  the  locks  which  still  clus- 
tered thick  and  dark  on  the  warrior's  head,  were  worn  away  at  the  temples, 
not  by  age,  but  by  the  constant  pressure  of  the  steel  cap,  or  helmet.  His 
beard,  according  to  the  fashion  or  the  time,  grew  short  and  thick,  and  was 
turned  into  mustaches  on  the  upper  lip,  and  peaked  at  the  extremity.  The 
cheek,  weather-beaten  and  embrowned,  haa  lost  the  glow  of  youth,  but 
showed  the  vigorous  complexion  of  active  and  confirmed  manhood.  Hal- 
bert Olendinnmg  was,  in  a  word,  a  knight  to  ride  at  a  king's  right  hand,  to 
bear  his  banner  in  war,  and  to  be  his  counsellor  in  time  of  peace ;  for  his 
looks  expressed  the  considerate  firmness  which  can  resolve  wisely  and  dare 
boldly.  Still,  over  these  noble  features,  there  now  spread  an  air  of  de> 
jection,  of  which,  f>erhap8,  the  owner  was  not  conscious,  but  which  di<^  not 
escape  the  observation  of  his  anxious  and  affectionate  partner. 

"Something  has  happened,  or  is  about  to  happen,"  said  the  Lady  of 
Avencl;  **  this  sadness  sits  not  on  your  brow  without  cause — misfortunSi 
national  or  particular,  must  needs  be  at  hand." 

"  There  is  nothing  new  that  I  wot  of,"  said  Halbert  Glendinning ;  "  but 
there  is  little  of  evil  which  can  befall  a  kingdom,  that  may  not  be  apnre* 
bended  in  this  unhappy  and  divided  realm." 

** Nay,  then,"  saia  the  Lady,  "I  see  there  hath  really  been  some  fatal 
work  on  foot.  My  Lord  of  Murray  has  not  so  long  detained  von  at  Holy 
rood,  save  that  he  wantedyour  help  in  some  weighty  purpose.' 

"I  have  not  been  at  Holy  rood,  Mary,"  answered  the  Knight ;  "I  have 
been  several  weeks  abroad." 

"  Abroad  I  and  sent  me  no  word  ?"  replied  the  Lady. 

**  What  would  the  knowledge  have  availed,  but  to  have  rendered  you  Wkr 
happy,  my  love?"  replied  the  Knight;  "your  thoughts  would  have  oon- 
verted  the  slightest  breeze  that  curl^  your  own  lake,  into  a  tempest  raging 
in  the  German  ocean." 

"  And  have  you  then  really  crossed  the  sea?"  said  the  Lady,  to  when*  the 
very  idea  of  an  element  which  she  had  never  seen  conveyed  notions  of  terror 
and  of  wonder,  —  "  really  left  your  own  native  land,  and  trodden  distant 
shores,  where  the  Scottish  tongue  is  unheard  and  unknown  ?" 

"  Really,  and  really,"  said  the  Knieht,  taking  her  hand  in  affectionate 
playfulness,  "1  havddone  this  marvellous  deed  —  have  rolled  on  Ihe  ocean 
for  three  days  and  three  nights,  with  the  deep  green  waves  dashing  by  the 
tide  of  my  pillow,  and  but  a  thin  plank  to  divide  me  from  it." 

*'  Indeed,  my  Halbert,"  said  the  Lady,  "  that  was  a  tempting  of  Divine 
Prcvidenje.     1  never  bade  you  unbuckle  the  sword  from  your  aide,  »  lay 
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Ike  k»6e  firom  your  hftnd-^I  never  bade  j<m  sit  still  when  your  li6llou^ 
called  yon  to  rise  and  ride ;  but  are  not  bla^  and  spear  dangers  enough  for 
one  man's  life,  and  why  would  you  trust  rough  waves  and  raging  seas?" 

'*  We  have  in  Germany,  and  in  the  Low  Countries,  as  they  are  called," 
answered  Olendinning,  *'  men  who  are  united  with  us  in  faith,  and  with 
whom  it  is  fitting^  we  should  unite  in  alliance.  To  some  of  Uiese  I  was 
despatched  on  business  as  important  as  it  was  secret.  I  went  in  safety,  and 
I  returned  in  security ;  there  is  more  danger  to  a  man's  life  betwixt  this 
and  Holyrood,  than  are  in  all  the  seas  that  wash  the  lowlands  of  Holland." 

**  And  the  country,  my  Halbert,  and  the  people,"  said  the  Lady,  "  are 
they  like  our  kindly  Scots  t  or  what  bearing  have  they  to  strangers  ?" 

"  They  are  a  people,  Mary,  strong  in  their  wealth,  which  renders  all  other 
nations  weak,  and  weak  in  those  arts  of  war  by  which  other  nations  are 
•trong." 

"  I  do  not  understand  vou,"  said  the  Lady. 

"  The  Hollander  and  the  Fleming,  Mary,  pour  forth  their  spirit  in  trade, 
and  not  in  war ;  their  wealth  purchases  them  tibe  arms  of  foreign  soldiers, 
by  whose  lud  they  defend  it.  They  erect  dikes  on  the  sea-shore  to  protect 
the  land  which  they  have  won,  and  they  levy  regiments  of  the  stubborn 
Switzers  and  hardy  Germans  to  protect  the  treasures  which  they  have 
amassed.  And  thus  they  are  strong  in  their  weakness ;  for  the  very  wealth 
which  tempts  their  masters  to  despoil  them,  arms  strangers  in  their  behalf." 

'*  The  slothful  hinds  1"  exclaimed  Mary,  thinking  and  feeling  like  a  Scots- 
woman of  the  period ;  "  have  they  hands,  and  fisht  not  for  the  land  which 
bore  them  ?    They  should  be  notched  off  at  the  eQ>ow  1" 

'*  Nay,  that  were  but  hard  justice,"  answered  her  husband ;  "  for  their 
hands  serve  their  country,  though  not  in  battle,  like  ours.  Look  at  these 
barren  hills,  Mary,  and  at  that  deep  winding  vale  by  which  the  cattle  are 
even  now  returning  from  their  scanty  browse.  The  hand  of  the  industrious 
Fleming  would  cover  these  mountams  with  wood,  and  raise  com  where  we 
DOW  see  a  starved  and  scanty  sward  of  heath  and  ling.  It  grieves  me,  Mary, 
when  I  look  on  that  land,  and  think  what  benefit  it  mieht  receive  from  such 
men  as  I  have  lately  seen  —  men  who  seek  not  the  idle  fame  derived  from 
dead  ancestors,  or  the  bloody  renown  won  in  modern  broils,  but  tread  along 
the  land,  as  preservers  and  improvers,  not  as  tyrants  and  destroyers." 

'*  These  amendments  would  here  be  but  a  vain  fancy,  my  Halbert," 
answered  the  Lady  of  Avenel ;  **  the  trees  would  be  burned  by  the  English 
foemen,  ere  they  ceased  to  be  shrubs,  and  the  grain  that  you  raised  would 
be  gathered  in  by  the  first  neighbour  that  possessed  more  riders  than  follow 
your  train.  Why  should  you  repine  at  this  ?  The  fate  that  made  you  Soots- 
man  by  birth,  gave  vou  head,  and  hearty  and  hand,  to  uphold  the  name  as 
it  must  needs  he  upheld." 

"  It  gave  me  no  name  to  uphold,"  said  Halbert,  pacing  the  floor  slowly ; 
''my  arm  has  been  foremost  m  every  strife — my  voice  has  been  heard  in 
every  council,  nor  have  the  wisest  rebuked  me.  The  crafty  Lethington,  the 
deep  and  dark  Morton,  have  held  secret  council  with  me,  and  Gran||e  and 
Lindsay  have  owned,  that  in  the  field  I  did  the  devoir  of  a  eallant  knight— 
but  let  the  emergence  be  passed  when  they  need  my  head  and  han<^  and 
they  only  know  me  as  ton  of  the  obscure  portioner  of  Glendearg." 

This  was  a  theme  which  the  Lady  always  dreaded ;  for  the  rank  conferred 
on  her  husband,  the  favour  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  powerful  Earl  of 
Murray,  and  the  high  talents  by  which  he  vindicated  his  right  to  that  rank 
and  that  favour,  were  qualities  which  rather  increased  than  diminished  the 
envy  which  was  harboured  against  Sir  Halbert  Glenditfning  among  a  prood 
aristocracy,  as  a  person  originally  of  inferior  and  obscure  birth,  who  had 
risen  to  his  present  eminence  solely  by  his  personal  merit.  The  natural 
firmness  of  his  mind  did  not  enable  him  to  despise  the  ideal  advantages  of 
a  higher  pedigree,  which  were  h^d  in  such  universal  esteem  by  au  witli 
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wlioiD  he  coiiviiffd ;  aad  so  open  are  tbe  noblest  minds  to  jealous  ineonsui* 
tencieo,  tl»at  there  were  momente  in  wlueh  he  felt  mortified  that  his  ladT 
should  possess  those  advantages  of  birth  and  high  deseent  whieh  he  himself 
did  not  enioY,  and  regretted  that  his  importance  as  the  proprietor  of  Arenel 
was  qusdined  hj  his  possessing  it  onlj  as  the  husband  of  the  heiress.  He 
was  not  so  unjust  as  to  permit  anj  unworthy  feelings  to  retain  permanent 
possession  of  his  mind,  but  jet  they  recurred  from  time  to  time,  and  did 
not  escape  his  lady's  anxious  observation. 

"  Had  we  been  blessed  with  children/'  she  was  wont  on  snoh  oocarions 
to  say  to  herself, "  had  our  blood  been  united  in  a  son  who  might  have  joined 
my  adyantages  of  descent  with  my  husband's  personal  vrorth,  these  painful 
and  irksome  reflections  had  not  disturbed  our  union  even  for  a  moment. 
But  the  existence  of  such  an  heir,  in  whom  our  affeclaons,  as  well  as  our  pr^ 
tensions,  might  have  centred,  has  been  denied  to  us." 

With  such  mutual  feelings,  it  cannot  be  wondere<^hat  it  gave  the  Lady 
piun  to  hear  her  husband  verging  towards  this  topic  of  mutual  discontent. 
Uu  thA  present,  as  on  other  similar  occasions,  she  endeavoured  to  divert  the 
knigUt's  thoughts  from  this  painful  channel. 

'*  How  can  you,"  she  said,  "  suffer  yourself  to  dwell  upon  thinge  which 
profit  nothing 7  Have  you  indeed  no  name  to  uphold ?  lou,  the  good  and 
the  brave,  the  wise  in  council,  and  the  strong  in  battle,  have  you  not  to 
support  the  reputation  your  own  deeds  have  won,  a  reputation  more  honour- 
able than  mere  ancestry  can  supply  ?  Good  men  love  and  honour  you,  the 
wicked  fear,  and  the  turbulent  obey  you ;  and  is  it  not  necessary  you  should 
exert  yourself  to  ensure  the  endurance  of  that  love,  that  honour,  and  whole- 
some fear,  and  that  necessary  obedience  7" 

As  she  thus  spoke,  the  eye  of  her  husband  caueht  from  hers  courage  and 
comfort,  and  it  lightened  as  he  took  her  hand  and  replied,  "  It  is  most  true, 
my  Mary,  and  I  deserve  thy  rebuke,  who  forget  wnat  I  am,  in  repining 
because  I  am  not  what  I  cannot  be.  I  am  now  what  the  most  fiuned  ances- 
tors of  those  I  envy  were,  the  mean  man  raised  into  eminence  by  his  own 
exertions ;  and  sure  it  is  a  boast  as  honourable  to  have  those  capacities 
which  are  necessary  to  the  foundation  of  a  family,  as  to  be  descended  from 
one  who  possessed  them  some  centuries  before.  The  Hay  of  Loncarty, 
who  bequeathed  his  bloody  yoke  to  his  lineage,-^the  *  dark  grav  man,'  who 
first  founded  the  house  of  Douglas,  had  yet  less  of  ancestry  to  boast  than  I 
have.  For  thou  knowest,  Mary,  that  my  name  derives  itself  from  a  line  of 
ancient  warriors,  although  my  immediate  forefathers  preferred  the  humble 
station  in  which  thou  didst  nrst  find  them ;  and  war  and  counsel  are  not 
less  proper  to  the  house  of  Glendonwyne,  even  in  its  most  remote  descend- 
ants,  than  to  the  proudest  of  their  baronage."* 

He  strode  across  the  hall  as  he  spoke ;  and  the  Lady  smiled  internally  to 
observe  how  much  his  mind  dwelt  upon  the  prerogatives  of  birth,  and  endea- 
xioiired  to  establish  his  claims,  however  remote,  to  a  share  in  them,  at  the 
Tory  moment  when  he  affected  to  hold  them  in  contempt.  It  will  easily  be 
guessed,  however,  that  she  permitted  no  symptom  to  escape  her  that  could 
uiow  she  was  sensible  of  the  weakness  of  her  husband,  a  perspicacity  which 
perhaps  his  proud  spirit  could  not  very  easily  have  brooked. 
As  he  returned  from  the  extremity  of  the  hall,  to  which  he  had  stalked 

while  in  the  act  of  vindicating  the  title  of  the  house  of  Glendonwyne  \n  it» 

I      t       -^    — -- —  - — — ^ — -  — —     --  —  ^ .     -.   ■-_-  ..      _■  

*  Th»  »«  «  bmw  of  dnoMiit  dettent  and  rapanor  (joutgiMnoB,  tai6l«dinr  ptnam  w1m>  IbiiRht  at  BanAoek- 
Sarn  and  Oeterboni,  and  closely  connected  by  alliance  and  friendship  with  tlie  great  Earli  at  DoiwJas.  TIm 
KMi^t  m  the  ctviy  argues  as  most  Scotsmen  would  do  ia  his  situation,  for  all  of  the  same  clan  are  popnlarlt 
eoMidered  as  descended  from  the  same  stock,  and  as  haviinr  a  rierllt  to  the  ancestral  honour  of  the  chiM 
haiicih.  lliia  opinion,  thoui^h  aometimes  ideal,  is  so  stroni;,  eren  at  this  day  of  innovation,  th»t  it  may  b« 
•bsenred  as  a  national  diflforence  between  my  countrymen  and  the  Enf^lish.  If  you  ask  an  Englishman  of 
gDud  birth,  whether  a  person  of  the  same  name  be  connected  with  him,  h«  answers,  (if  ta  daMo,)  "  No— he  ia 
■  MTie  Bameaake.**  Ask  a  similar  question  of  a  Scut,  (I  mean  a  Scutsnian.lhe  replies  —  "  He  is  one  of  oat 
dan ;  I  damay  there  is  a  relationship^  thoufch  I  do  not  know  how  distant."  The  Englishman  thinks  of  die- 
MicmtenaflCJiig:  a  species  of  rivalry  in  society ;  the  Scotsman's  answer  is  grounded  on  the  ancient  ide«  «# 
iflisnirthmiiny  Usa  dao. 
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ao«t  remote  brmnohet  to  the  full  priviloget  of  sristooracy,  "  Where/'  he  Mid, 
**  is  Wolf?  I  have  not  seen  him  since  m  j  retnniy  and  he  was  usually  the  first 
to  welcome  m^  home-coming." 

**  Wolf/'  said  the  Lady,  with  a  slight  degree  of  embarrassment,  for  which 
perhaps,  she  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  assign  any  reason  eren  to  her- 
self, "  Wolf  is  chained  up  for  the  present.    He  hath  been  surly  to  my  page/' 

"  Wolf  chained  up  —  and  Woli  surly  to  your  page  I"  answered  Sir  Hal- 
bert  Glendinning ;  "  Wolf  never  was  surly  to  any  one ;  and  the  chain  will 
either  break  his  spirit  or  render  him  savage  —  So  ho,  there — set  Wolf  free 
directly." 

He  was  obeyed ;  And  the  huge  dog  rushed  into  the  hall,  disturbing,  by  his 
unwieldy  and  boisterous  gambols,  the  whole  economy  of  reels,  rocks,  and 
distaffs,  with  which  the  maidens  of  the  household  were  employed  when  the 
arrival  of  their  lord  was  a  signal  to  them  to  withdraw,  and  extracting  from 
Lilias,  who  vras  sumi^oned  to  put  them  again  in  order,  the  natural  observa- 
tion, "  That  the  Laird's  pet  was  as  troublesome  as  the  lady's  page." 

*'  And  who  is  this  page,  Mary  ?"  said  the  Knight,  his  attention  aeain  called 
to  the  subject  by  the  observation  of  the  waiting-woman,  — "  Wno  is  this 
page,  whom  every  one  seems  to  weigh  in  the  balance  with  my  old  friend  and 
mvourite.  Wolf? — When  did  you  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  keeping  a  page, 
or  who  is  the  boy  ?" 

"  I  trust,  mv  Halbert,"  said  the  Lady,  not  vnthout  a  blush,  "  you  will  not 
think  your  wife  entitled  to  less  attendance  than  other  ladies  of  her  quality  ?" 

"  Nay,  Dame  Mary,"  answered  the  Knight,  "  it  is  enough  yon  desire  such 
an  attendant.  —  Yet  I  have  never  loved  to  nurse  such  useless  menials  —  a 
lady's  page  —  it  may  well  suit  the  proud  English  dames  to  have  a  slender 
youth  to  bear  their  trains  from  bower  to  hall,  fan  them  when  they  slumber, 
and  touch  the  late  for  them  when  they  please  to  listen ;  but  our  Scottish 
matrons  were  wont  to  be  above  such  vanities,  and  our  Scottish  youth  ought 
to  be  bred  to  the  spear  and  the  stirrup." 

''Nay,  but,  my  husband,"  said  the  Lady,  "I  did  but  jest  when  f  called 
tliis  boy  my  page ;  he  is  in  sooth  a  little  orphan  whom  we  saved  from  perish- 
ing in  the  laKe,  and  whom  I  have  since  kept  in  the  castle  out  of  charity.  — 
Lilias,  bring  little  Roland  hither." 

Roland  entered  aocordinglv,  and,  flying  to  the  Lady's  side,  took  hold  of 
the  plaits  of  her  gown,  and  then  turned  round,  and  gased  with  an  attention 
not  un mingled  with  fear,  upon  the  stately  form  of  the  Knight. — '*  Roland," 
said  the  Lady,  "  go  kiss  the  hand  of  the  noble  Knight,  and  ask  him  to  be 
thy  protector."  —  But  Roland  obeyed  not,  and,  keeping  his  stataon,  oon* 
tinued  to  gaze  fixedly  and  timidly  on  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning.  —  "Go  to 
the  KnighC  boy,"  said  the  Lady ;  **  what  dost  thou  fear,  child?  Go,  kiss 
Sir  Halbert's  hand." 

"  I  will  kiss  no  hand  save  yours.  Lady,"  answered  the  boy. 

**  Nay,  but  do  as  you  are  commanded,  child,"  replied  the  Lady.  —  "  He  is 
dashed  by  your  presence,"  she  said,  apologising  to  ner  husband ;  "  but  is  he 
not  a  handsome  boy  ?" 

"  And  so  is  Wolf,"  siud  Sir  Halbert,  as  he  natted  his  huge  fouivfooted 
favourite,  "  a  handsome  dog ;  but  he  has  this  aouble  advantage  over  your 
new  favourite,  that  he  does  what  he  is  commanded,  and  hears  not  when  he 
b  praised." 

"  Nay,  now  you  are  displeased  with  me,"  replied  the  Lady ;  "  and  yet 
why  should  you  be  so  ?  There  is  nothing  wrong  in  relieving  tne  distressed 
orphan,  or  in  lovine  that  which  is  in  itself  lovely  and  deserving  of  affection. 
B»t  you  have  seen  Mr.  Warden  at  Edinburgh,  and  he  has  set  you  against  the 
poor  boy." 

'*  My  dear  Mary,"  answered  her  husband,  *'  Mr.  Warden  better  knows  his 
place  than  to  presume  to  interfere  either  in  jour  affairs  or  mine.  I  neither 
ilame  your  relieving  this  boy,  nor  your  kindness  for  him.    But,  I  think. 
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tonsidering  his  birth  and  prospects,  YOti  oaeht  not  to  treat  him  with  injndi- 
eions  fondness,  which  can  only  end  in  rendering  him  unfit  for  the  humble 
ftitaation  to  which  Heaven  has  designed  him." 

'*  Nay,  but,  my  Halbert,  do  but  look  at  the  boy,"  said  the  Lady,  ^  and  see 
whether  he  has  not  the  air  of  being  intended  by  Heaven  for  something 
nobler  than  a  mere  peasant.  Ma^  he  not  be  designed,  as  others  have  been, 
to  rise  out  of  a  humble  situation  into  honour  and  eminence  V 

Thus  far  had  she  proceeded,  when  the  consciousness  that  she  was  treading 
upon  delicato  grouna  at  once  occurred  to  her,  and  induced  her  to  take  the  mov* 
natural,  but  the  worst  of  all  courses  in  such  occasions,  whether  in  conver- 
Mbtion  or  in  an  actual  bog,  namely,  that  of  stopping  suddenly  short  in  the 
Olnstration  which  she  had  commenced.  Her  brow  crimsoned,  and  that  of 
Sir  Halbert  Glendinning  was  slightly  overcast.  But  it  was  only  for  an 
instant ;  for  he  was  incapable  of  mistaking  his  lady's  meaning,  or  supposing 
that  she  meant  intentional  disrespect  to  him. 

*'  Be  it  as  ^ou  please,  my  love,"  he  replied ;  "  I  owe  you  too  much  to  con 
tradict  you  in  aught  which  may  render  your  solitary  mode  of  life  more 
endurable.  Make  of  this  youth  what  you  will,  and  you  have  my  full 
auiliority  for  doing  so.  But  remember  he  is  your  charge,  not  mine — remem 
ber  he  hath  limbs  to  do  man's  service,  a  soul  and  a  tongue  to  worship  Qod ; 
br<9«d  him,  therefore,  to  be  true  to  his  country  and  to  Heaven ;  ftnd  for  the 
rest,  dispose  of  him  as  you  list — it  is,  and  shall  rest,  your  own'  matter." 

This  conversation  decided  the  fate  of  Roland  Gneme,  who  from  thenoe- 
forwitfd  was  little  noticed  by  the  master  of  the  mansion  of  Avenel,  but 
indulged  and  favoured  by  its  mistress. 

Thii»  situation  led  to  many  important  consequences,  and,  in  truth,  tended 
to  bring  forth  the  character  of  the  youth  in  all  its  broad  lights  and  deef, 
shadows.  As  the  Knight  himself  seemed  tacitly  to  disclaim  alike  interest 
and  control  over  the  immediate  favourite  of  his  lady,  young  Roland  was, 
by  circumstances,  exempted  from  the  strict  discipline  to  which,  as  the 
retainer  of  a  Scottish  man  of  rank,  he  would  otherwise  hate  been  subjected, 
according  to  all  the  rigour  of  the  age.  But  the  steward,  or  master  of  the 
household  —  such  was  the  proud  title  assumed  by  the  head  domestic  of  each 
petty  baron  —  deemed  it  not  advisable  to  interfere  with  the  favourite  of  the 
Lady,  and  especially  since  she  had  brought  the  estate  into  the  present  family. 
Master  Jasper  Wingate  was  a  man  experienced,  as  he  often  boasted,  in  the 
ways  of  great  families,  and  knew  how  to  keep  the  steerage  even  when  the 
wind  and  tide  chanced  to  be  in  contradiction. 

This  prudent  personage  winked  at  much,  and  avoided  giving  opportunity 
for  farther  offence,  by  requesting  little  of  Roland  Gnome  bevond  the  degree 
of  attention  which  he  was  himself  disposed  to  pay ;  rightly  conjecturing, 
that  however  lowly  the  place  which  the  youth  might  hold  in  the  favour  of 
the  Knight  of  Avenel,  still  to  make  an  evil  report  of  him  would  make  an 
enemy  of  the  Lady,  without  securing'~the  favour  of  her  husband.  With 
these  prudential  considerations,  and  doubtless  not  without  an  eye  to  his  own 
ease  and  convenience,  he  taught  the  boy  as  much,  and  only  as  much,  as  he 
ehose  to  learn,  readily  admitting  whatever  apology  it  pleased  his  pupil  to 
allege  in  excuse  for  idleness  or  negligence.  As  the  other  persons  in  the 
castle,  to  whom  such  tasks  were  delegated,  readily  imitated  the  prudential 
conduct  of  the  major-domo,  there  was  little  control  used  towards  Roland 
Graeme,  who,  of  course,  learned  no  more  than  what  a  very  active  mind,  and 
A  total  impatience  of  absolute  idleness  led  him  to  acquire  upon  his  own 
account,  and  by  dint  of  his  own  exertions.  The  latter  were  especially 
earnest,  when  the  Lady  herself  condescended  to  be  his  tutress,  or  to  examine 
his  progress. 

It  followed  also  from  his  quality  as  my  Lady's  favourite,  that  Roland  was 
Tiewed  with  no  peculiar  good-will  by  the  followers  of  the  Knight,  many  of 
whom,  of  the  same  age,  and  apparently  similar  origin,  with  the  fortunate 
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page,  were  subjected  to  severe  observance  of  the  ancient  and  rigorous  dis- 
cif3ine  of  a  feudal  retainer.  To  these,  Roland  Orseme  was  of  course  an 
object  of  envy,  and,  in  consequence,  of  dislike  and  detraction ;  but  the  youtb 
possessed  qualities  which  it  was  impossible  to  depreciate.  Pride,  and  a 
sense  of  early  ambition,  did  for  him  what  severity  and  constant  instruction 
did  for  others.  In  truth,  the  youthful  Roland  displayed  that  early  flexibility 
both  of  body  and  mind,  which  renders  exercise,  either  mental  or  bodily, 
rather  matter  of  sport  than  of  study ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  acquired  aoci 
dentally,  and  bv  starrts,  those  accomplishments,  which  earnest  and  constant 
instruction,  en&rced  by  frei^uent  reproof  and  occasional  chastisement,  ha^ 
taught  to  others.  Such  military  exercises,  such  lessons  of  the  period,  as  he 
found  it  agreeable  or  convenient  to  apply  to,  he  learned  so  perfectly,  as  to 
confound  those  who  were  ignorant  how  often  the  want  of  constant  appli- 
cation is  compensated  by  vivacity  of  talent  and  ardent  enthusiasm.  The 
lads,  therefore,  who  were  more  regularly  trained  to  arms,  to  horsemanship, 
and  to  other  necessary  exercises  of  the  period,  while  they  envied  Roland 
Greeme  the  indulgence  or  negligence  witti  which  he  seemed  to  be  treated, 
had  little  reason  to  boast  of  their  own  superior  acquirements ;  a  few  hours, 
with  the  powerful  exertion  of  a  most  energetic  will,  seemed  to  do  for  him 
more  than  the  regular  instruction  of  weeks  could  accomplish  for  others. 

Under  these  advantages,  if,  indeed,  they  were  to  be  termed  such,  the  cha- 
racter of  young  Roland  began  to  develope  itself.  It  was  bold,  peremptory, 
decisive,  and  overbearing ;  generous,  if  neither  withstood  nor  contradict^ ; 
vehement  and  passionate,  if  censured  or  opposed.  He  seemed  to  consider 
himself  as  attached  to  no  one,  and  responsible  to  no  one,  except  his  mis- 
tress, and  even  over  her  mind  he  had  gradually  acquired  that  species  of 
ascendancy  which  indulgence  is  so  apt  to  occasion.  And  althougb  the 
immediate  followers  and  dependents  of  Sir  Halbert  Glendinnins  saw  his 
ascendancy  with  jealousy,  and  often  took  occasion  to  mortify  his  vanity, 
there  wanted  not  those  who  were  willing  to  acquire  the  favour  of  tbe  Lady 
of  Avenel  by  humouring  and  taking  part  with  the  youth  whom  she  pro- 
tected ;  for  although  a  favourite,  as  the  poet  assures  us,  has  no  friend,  he 
seldom  fails  to  have  both  followers  and  flatterers. 

The  partisans  of  Roland  Graeme  were  chiefly  to  be  found  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  the  little  hamlet  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  These  viUagers, 
who  were  sometimes  tempted  to  compare  their  own  situation  with  that  of 
the  immediate  and  constant  followers  of  the  Knight,  who  attended  him  on 
his  frequent  journeys  to  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere,  delighted  in  considering 
and  representing  themselves  as  more  properly  the  subjects  of  the  Lady  of 
Avenel  than  of  her  husband.  It  is  true,  her  wisdom  and  a^ection  on  all 
occasions  discountenanced  the  distinction  which  was  here  implied ;  but  the 
villagers  persisted  in  thinking  it  must  be  agreeable  to  her  to  enjoy  their 
peculiar  and  undivided  homage,  or  at  least  in  acting  as  if  they  thought  so ; 
and  one  chief  mode  by  which  they  evinced  their  sentiments,  was  by  the 
respect  they  paid  to  young  Roland  Graeme,  the  favourite  attendant  of  the 
descendant  of  their  ancient  lords.  This  was  a  mode  of  flattery  too  pleasing 
to  encounter  rebuke  or  censure ;  and  the  opportunity  which  it  afforded  the 
youth  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  party  of  his  own  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient 
barony  of  Avenel,  added  not  a  little  to  the  audacity  and  decisive  tone  of  a 
character,  which  was  by  nature  bold,  impetuous,  and  incontroUable. 

Of  the  two  members  of  the  household  who  had  manifested  an  early 
jealousy  of  Roland  Graeme,  the  prejudices  of  Wolf  were  easily  overcome ; 
and  in  process  of  time  the  noble  dog  slept  with  Bran,  Luath,  and  the  cele- 
brated hounds  of  ancient  days.  But  Mr.  Warden,  the  chaplain,  lived,  and 
retained  his  dislike  to  the  youth.  That  good  man,  single-minded  and  bene- 
volent as  he  really  was,  entertained  rather  more  than  a  reasonable  idea  of 
the  respect  due  to  him  as  a  minister,  and  exacted  from  the  inhabitants  of 
lh»  castle  more  deference  than  the  haughty  yoi^ng  page,  [vroud  of  his  mu 
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tnn'B  fiiYoar,  and  petolant  from  joath  and  sitaatioc,  was  at  all  t'oiee 
willing  to  pay.  His  bold  and  free  demeanour,  his  attachment  to  rich  drest 
and  decoration,  his  inaptitude  to  receive  instruction,  and  his  hardening 
himself  against  rebuke,  were  circumstances  which  indoced  the  good  old 
man,  with  more  haste  than  charity,  to  set  the  forward  pace  down  as  a  Tcssel 
of  wrath,  and  to  pres^e  that  the  youth  nursed  that  pride  and  haughtiness 
of  spirit  which  goes  before  ruin  and  destruction.  On  tne  other  hand,  Roland 
evinced  at  times  a  marked  dislike,  and  even  something  like  contempt,  of  the 
ebaplain.  Most  of  the  attendants  and  followers  of  Sir  Halbert  Olendinning 
entertained  the  same  charitable  thoughts  as  the  reverend  Mr.  Warden  ;  bat 
while  Roland  was  favoured  by  their  lady,  and  endured  by  their  lord,  they 
Mw  no  policy  in  making  their  opinions  public. 

Roland  Graeme  was  sufficiently  sensiole  of  the  unpleasant  situation  in 
which  he  stood ;  but  in  the  haughtiness  of  his  heart  he  retorted  upon  the 
other  domestics  the  distant,  cold,  and  sarcastic  manner  in  which  they  treated 
him,  assumed  an  air  of  superiority  which  compelled  the  most  obstinate  to 
obedience,  and  had  the  satisfaction  at  least  to  oe  dreaded,  if  he  was  heartily 
hated. 

The  chaplain's  marked  dislike  had  the  effect  of  recommending  him  to  the 
attention  of  Sir  Halbert's  brother,  Edward,  who  now,  under  the  conventual 
appellatien  of  Father  Ambrose,  continued  to  be  one  of  the  few  monks  who, 
with  the  Abbot  Eustatius,  had,  notwithstanding  the  nearly  total  downfall 
of  their  faith  under  the  regency  of  Murray,  been  still  permitted  to  linger  in 
the  cloisters  at  Kennaquhair.  Respect  to  Sir  Halbert  bad  prevented  their 
being  altogether  driven  out  of  the  Abbey,  thooeh  their  order  was  now  in  a 

Seat  measure  suppressed,  and  they  were  interdicted  the  public  exercise  of 
eir  ritual,  and  only  allowed  for  their  support  a  small  pension  out  of  their 
once  splendid  revenues.  Father  Ambrose,  thus  situated,  was  an  occasional, 
though  very  rare  visitant,  at  the  Castle  of  i^enel,  and  was  at  such  times 
observed  to  pay  particular  attention  to  Roland  Graeme,  who  seemed  to  return 
it  with  more  depth  of  feeling  than  consisted  with  his  usual  habits. 

Thus  situated,  years  glided  on,  during  which  the  Knight  of  Avenel  con- 
tinued  to  act  a  frequent  and  important  part  in  the  convulsions  of  his  di*> 
tracted  country ;  while  young  Grasme  anticipated,  both  in  wishes  and  per* 
sonal  accomplishments,  the  age  which  should  enable  him  to  emerge  from 
the  obscurity  of  his  present  situation. 
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€^aifitt  t|t  /nartjr. 

Amid  tiMir  gv|n  that  frmly  ftywU 

llieir  reTQlry  and  mirth, 
A  yoathAil  lord  taz'd  Valentine 

With  bate  and  doablfal  birth. 

TjUJURmn  Am  Ouoi. 

Whxm  Roland  Chrasme  was  a  youth  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  he 
shanced  one  summer  mominif  to  descend  to  the  mew  in  which  Sir  Halbert 
Olendinning  kept  his  hawks,  in  order  to  superintend  the  training  of  an  eyas, 
or  young  hawk,  which  he  himself,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  neck  and  limbs, 
bsA  taken  frcm  the  celebrated  eyrj  in  the  neighborhood,  called  Gledscraig. 
As  he  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  attention  which  had  been  bestctw^ 
HI  his  favourite  bird,  he  was  not  slack  in  testifying  his  displeasure  t«>  the 
filocner's  lad,  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  attended  upon  it. 

'*  What  ho  1  sir  knave,''  exclaimed  Roland,  **  is  it  thus  yon  fsed  the  eyas 
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with  nnwasbed  meat,  as  if  joa  were  gorging  the  foul  brancher  o'  a  woftfi- 
less  hoodie-cruw  ?  by  the  mass,  and  thoa  hast  neglected  its  castings  also  for 
these  twu  days !  Think'st  thou  I  ventured  my  neck  to  bring  the  bird  dowD 
from  the  crag,  that  tbou  shouldst  spoil  him  by  thy  neglect?"  And  to  add 
force  to  his  remonstrances,  he  conferred  a  cuff  or  two  on  the  negligeo* 
attendant  of  the  hawks,  who,  shouting  rather  louder  than  was  necessary 
under  all  the  circumstances,  brougbt  the  master  falconer  to  his  assistance. 

Adam  Woodcock,  the  falconer  of  Avenel,  was  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
but  so  long  in  the  service  of  Glendinning,  that  he  had  lost  much  of  his 
notional  attachment  in  that  which  he  had  formed  to  his  master.  lie  was  a 
favourite  in  his  department,  jealous  and  conceited  of  his  skill,  as  masters  of 
the  game  usually  are ;  for  the  rest  of  his  character  he  was  a  jester  and  a 
parcel  poet,  (qualities  which  by  no  means  abated  his  natural  conceit,)  a  jolly 
fellow,  who,  though  a  sound  Protestant,  loved  a  flagon  of  ale  better  than  a 
long  sermon,  a  stout  man  of  his  hands  when  need  required,  true  to  his 
master,  and  a  little  presuming  on  his  interest  with  him. 

Adam  Woodcock,  such  as  we  have  described  him,  by  no  means  relished 
the  freedom  used  by  young  Graeme,  in  chastising  his  assistant.  **  Hey,  hey» 
my  Lady's  page,"  said  he,  stepping  between  his  own  bo^  and  Roland,  "  fair 
and  softly,  an  it  like  your  gilt  jacket — hands  off  is  fair  play — if  my  boj 
has  done  amiss,  I  can  beat  him  myself,  and  then  you  may  keep  jqklt  hanote 
•oft," 

"  I  will  beat  him  and  thee  too,"  answered  Roland,  without  hesitation,  "  an 
Tou  look  not  better  after  your  business.  See  how  the  bird  is  cast  away 
Detween  you.  I  found  the  careless  lurdane  feeding  him  with  unwashed 
flesh,  and  she  an  eyas."* 

"  Go  to,"  said  the  falconer,  "  thou  art  but  an  eyas  thyself,  child  Roland. 
—  What  knowest  tbou  of  feeding?  I  say  that  the  eyas  should  have  her 
meat  unwashed,  until  she  becomes  a  brancher  —  'twere  the  ready  way  to 
give  her  the  frounce,  to  wash  her  meat  sooner,  and  so  knows  every  one  who 
knows  a  gled  from  a  falcon." 

"  It  is  thine  own  laziness,  thou  false  English  blood,  that  dost  nothing  bat 
drink  and  sleep,"  retorted  the  page,  "  and  leaves  that  lither  lad  to  do  the 
work,  which  he  minds  as  little  as  thou." 

"  And  am  I  so  idle  then,"  said  the  falconer,  **  that  have  three  cast  of  hawks 
to  look  after,  at  perch  and  mew,  and  to  fly  them  in  the  field  to  boot  ?  —  and 
is  my  Lady's  page  so  busy  a  man  that  he  must  take  me  up  short  ? — and  am 
I  of  false  English  blood?  —  I  marvel  what  blood  thou  art  —  neither  Ene- 
lander  nor  Scot  —  fish  nor  flesh  —  a  bastard  from  the  Debateable  Land, 
without  either  kith,  kin,  or  ally  1  ^  Marry,  out  upon  thee,  foul  kite,  that 
would  fain  be  a  tercel  gentle  1" 

The  reply  to  this  sarcasm  was  a  box  on  the  ear,  so  well  applied,  that  it 
overthrew  the  falconer  into  the  cistern  in  which  water  was  kept  for  the 
benefit  of  the  hawks.  Up  started  Adam  Woodcock,  his  wrath  no  way  ap- 
peased by  the  cold  immersion,  and  seizing  on  a  truncheon  which  stood  by, 
would  have  soon  requited  the  injury  he  had  received,  had  not  Roland  laid 
bis  hand  on  his  poniard,  and  sworn  by  all  that  was  sacred,  that  if  he  offered 
a  stroke  towards  him,  he  would  sheath  the  blade  in  his  bowels.  The  noise 
was  now  so  great,  that  more  than  one  of  the  household  came  in,  and  amongst 
others  the  major-domo,  a  grave  personaee,  already  mentioned,  whose  gold 
chain  and  white  wand  intimated  his  authority.  At  the  appearance  of  this 
dignitary,  the  strife  was  for  the  present  appeased.  He  embraced,  however, 
so  favourable  an  opportunity,  to  read  Roland  Graeme  a  shrewd  lecture  on 
the  impropriety  of  his  deportment  to  his  fellow-menials,  and  to  assure  him, 
that,  should  he  communicate  this  fray  to  his  master,  (who,  though  now  on 
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jue  of  his  frequent  expeditions,  was  speedily  expected  to  return,)  wliich  bat 
for  respect  to  his  Lady  he  would  most  certainly  do,  the  residence  of  thA 
3ulprit  in  the  Castle  of  Avenel  would  be  but  of  brief  duration.  "  But, 
however,''  added  tl  3  prudent  master  of  the^  household,  "  I  will  report  the 
matter  first  to  my  Lady." 

*'  Very  just,  very  right.  Master  Wingate,"  exclaimed  several  voices  U^ 
^ther ;  "  my  Lady  will  consider  if  da^ers  are  to  be  drawn  on  us  for  every 
idle  wfird,  and  whether  we  are  to  live  in  a  well-ordered  household,  where 
there  is  the  f 9ar  of  God,  or  amidst  drawn  dirks  and  sharp  knives." 

The  object  of  this  general  resentment  darted  an  angry  glance  around 
him,  and  suppressing  with  difficulty  the  desire  which  urged  him  to  reply  in 
furious  or  in  contemptuous  language,  returned  his  da^eer  into  his  scabbard, 
looked  disdainfully  around  upon  the  assembled  meniiJs,  turned  short  upon 
his  heel,  and  pushing  aside  those  who  stood  betwixt  him  and  the  door,  left 
the  apartment. 

**Thi%will  be  no  tree  for  my  nest,"  said  the  falconer,  "if  this  cock- 
sparrow  is  to  crow  over  us  as  he  seems  to  do." 

'*  He  struck  me  with  his  switch  yesterday,"  said  one  of  the  grooms, 
'*  because  the  tail  of  his  worship's  gelding  was  not  trimmed  altogether  so  as 
suited  his  humour." 

"  And  I  promise  you,"  said  the  laundress,  "  my  young  master  will  stick 
nothing  to  call  an  honest  woman  slut  and  quean,  if  there  be  but  a  speck  of 
soot  upon  his  band-collar." 

**  If  Master  Wingate  do  not  his  errand  to  my  Lady,"  was  the  general 
result,  "  there  will  be  no  tarrying  in  the  same  house  with  Roland  Grssme.'^ 

The  master  of  the  household  heard  them  all  for  some  time,  and  then, 
motioning  for  universal  silence,  he  addressed  them  with  all  the  dignity  of 
Mai volio  himself. — **My  masters, —  not  forgetting  you,  my  mistresses, —  do 
not  think  the  worse  of  me  that  I  proceed  with  as  much  care  as  haste  in  this 
matter.  Our  master  is  a  gallant  knight,  and  will  have  his  sway  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  wood  and  field,  in  halT  and  bower,  as  the  saying  is.  Our 
Lady,  my  benison  upon  her,  is  also  a  noble  person  of  long  descent,  wid 
rightful  heir  of  this  place  and  barony,  and  she  also  loves  her  will ;  as  for 
that  matter,  show  me  the  woman  who  doth  not.  Now,  she  hath  favoured, 
doth  favour,  and  will  favour,  this  jack-an-ape, —  for  what  good  part  bbout 
him  I  know  not,  save  that  as  one  noble  laay  will  love  a  messan  dog,  and 
another  a  screaming  popinjay,  and  a  third  a  Barbary  ape,  so  doth  it  please 
our  noble  dame  to  set  her  affections  upon  this  stray  elf  of  a  pag^,  for 
nougiii  til  at  I  can  think  of,  save  that  she  was  the  cause  of  his  being  saved 
(the  more's  the  pity)  from  drowning."  And  here  Master  Wingate  Liade  a 
pause. 

"  I  would  have  been  his  caution  for  a  gray  groat  against  salt  w  iter  or 
fresh,"  said  Roland's  adversary,  the  falconer ;  "  marry,  if  he  cracL  not  a 
rope  for  stabbing  or  for  snatching,  I  will  be  content  never  to  hood  hawk 
again." 

"  Peace,  Adam  Woodcock,"  said  Win^te,  waving  his  hand ;  "  I  prithee, 
peace  man — Now,  my  Lady  liking  this  springald,  as  aforesaid,  differs 
therein  from  my  Lord,  who  loves  never  a  bone  in  his  skin.  Now,  is  it  for 
me  to  stir  up  strife  betwixt  them,  and  put  as  'twere  my  finger  betwixt  the 
baik  and  the  tree,  on  account  of  a  pragmatical  youngster,  whom,  neverthe 
less,  I  would  willingly  see  whipped  forth  of  the  barony?  Have  patience, 
and  this  boil  will  break  without  our  meddling.  I  have  been  in  service  since 
I  wore  a  beard  on  my  chin,  till  now  that  that  beard  is  turned  gray,  and  ] 
have  seldom  known  any  one  better  themselves,  even  by  taking  the  lady's 
9art  against  the  lord's ;  but  never  one  who  did  not  dirk  himself,  if  he  took 
Jie  lord's  against  the  lady's." 

*'  And  so,"  said  Lilias,  "  we  are  to  be  crowed  over,  every  one  of  us,  men 
Lnd  women,  cock  and  b  ^n,  by  this  little  upstart  ?  —  I  will  try  uues  with 
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hiu  iliiit,  (  promise  you. — I  fancy,  Master  Wingate,  for  as  wise  as  yoa  look, 
you  will  be  pleased  to  tell  what  you  have  seen  to-day,  if  my  lady  commands 
you  T" 

*'  To  speak  the  truth  when  my  lady  commands  me/'  answered  the  pm 
dential  major-domo,  "  is  in  some  measure  my  dutjr.  Mistress  Lilias ;  always 
providing  for  and  excepting  those  cases  in  which  it  cannot  be  spoken  widi- 
out  breeding  mischief  and  inconvenience  to  myself  or  my  fellow-servants ; 
for  the  tongue  of  a  tale-bearer  breaketh  bones  as  well  as  Jeddart-staff/'* 

*'  But  this  imp  of  Satan  is  none  of  your  friends  or  fellow-servants,''  sai^ 
Lilias ;  **  and  I  trust  you  mean  not  to  stand  up  for  him  agiunst  the  whda 
family  besides  f " 

"Credit  me,  Mrs.  Lilias,"  replied  the  senior,  "should  I  see  the  time 
fitting,  I  would  with  right  good-will  give  him  a  lick  with  the  rough  side  of 
my  tongue." 

"  Enoueh  said,  Master  Wingate,"  answered  Lilias ;  *'  then  trust  me  his 
song  shall  soon  be  laid.  If  my  mistress  does  not  ask  me  what  is  tUt  matter 
below  stairs  before  she  be  ten  minutes  of  time  older,  she  is  no  bom  woman* 
and  my  name  is  not  Lilias  Brad  bourne." 

In  pursuance  of  her  plan.  Mistress  Lilias  failed  not  to  present  herself 
before  her  mistress  with  all  the  exterior  of  one  who  is  possessed  of  an  im* 
portant  secret, —  that  is,  she  had  the  corners  of  her  mouth  turned  do¥ai, 
her  eyes  raised  up,  her  lips  pressed  as  fast  together  as  if  the^  had  been 
sewed  up,  to  prevent  her  babbling,  and  an  air  of  prim  mystical  importance 
diffused  over  ner  whole  person  and  demeanour,  which  seemed  to  intimate, 
"  I  know  something  which  I  am  resolved  not  to  tell  you  1" 

Lilias  had  rightly  read  her  mistress's  temper,  who,  wise  and  good  as  she 
was,  was  yet  a  daughter  of  grandame  Eve,  and  could  not  witness  this 
mysterious  bearing  on  the  part  of  her  waiting-woman  without  longing  to 
ascertain  the  secret  cause.  For  a  space,  Mrs.  Lilias  was  obdurate  to  all 
inquiries,  sighed,  turned  her  eyes  up  higher  yet  to  heaven,  hoped  for  the 
best,  but  had  nothing  particular  to  communicate.  All  this,  as  was  most 
natural  and  proper,  only  stimulated  the  Lady's  curiosity ;  neither  was  her 
importunity  to  be  parried  with, — *'  Thank  God,  I  am  no  makebate — no  tale- 
bearer,—  thank  God,  I  never  envied  any  one's  favour,  or  was  anxious  to 
propale  their  misdemeanour — only,  thank  God,  there  has  been  no  bloodshed 
and  murder  in  the  house  —  that  is  all." 

**  Bloodshed  and  murder  1"  exclaimed  the  Lady,  **  what  does  the  quean 
mean  ?  —  if  you  speak  not  plain  out,  you  shall  have  something  you  will 
scarce  be  thankful  for." 

**  Nay,  my  Lady,"  answered  Lilias,  eager  to  disburden  her  mind,  or,  in 
Chaucer's  phrase,  to  **  unbuckle  her  mail,"  **  if  you  bid  me  speak  out  the 
truth,  you  must  not  be  moved  with  what  might  displease  you  —  Roland 
Grseme  has  dirked  Adam  Woodstock  —  that  is  all.'' 

"Good  Heaven  1"  said  the  Lady,  turning  pale  as  ashes,  ''is  the  mftn 
slain  ?" 

"  No,  madam,"  replied  Lilias,  "  but  slain  he  would  have  been,  if  there 
had  not  been  ready  help ;  but  may  be,  it  is  your  Ladyship's  pleasure  thai 
this  young  esquire  shall  poniard  the  servants,  as  well  as  switch  and  baton 
them." 

"  Go  to,  minion,"  said  the  Lady,  **  you  are  saucy — tell  the  master  of  the 
household  to  attend  me  instantly." 

Lilias  hastened  to  seek  out  Mr.  Wingate,  and  hurry  him  to  his  lady's 
presence,  speaking  as  a  word  in  season  to  him  on  the  way,  **  I  have  set  the 
stone  a-trowling,  look  that  you  do  not  let  it  stand  still." 

The  steward,  too  prudential  a  person  to  commit  himself  otherwise, 
answered  by  a  sly  look  and  a  nod  or  intelligence,  and  presently  after  stood 

•A  ■pacMH  of  battle-axe.  ao  called  aa  beitiR  in  eapecial  use  in  that  ancient  buifh.  vhoat  umoriar 
mU  refnaeat  an  armed  honemau  brandishing  such  a  weapon. 
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in  the  presence  of  the  Lady  of  Avenel,  with  a  look  of  gr«at  re^pcot  for  hn 
lady,  partly  real,  partly  affected,  and  an  air  of  great  sagacity,  which  is* 
ferred  no  ordinaryconceit  of  himself. 

*'  How  is  this,  Wingate,''  said  the  Lady,  **  and  what  rule  do  yon  keep  in 
the  castle,  that  the  domestics  of  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning  draw  the  dagger 
on  each  other,  as  in  a  cavern  of  thieves  and  murderers  ?  —  is  the  wounded 
man  much  hurt?  and  what  —  what  hath  become  of  the  unhappy  boy  f" 

**  There  is  no  one  wounded  as  yet,  madam,"  replied  he  of  the  golden 
chain;  "it  passes  my  poor  skill  to  say  how  many  may  be  wounded l>efore 
Pasche,*  if  some  rule  be  not  taken  with  this  youth — not  but  the  youth  is  • 
fair  youth,''  he  added,  correcting  himself,  **  and  able  at  his  exercise ;  but 
somewhat  too  ready  with  the  ends  of  his  fingers,  the  butt  of  his  ridinfj^ 
switch,  and  the  point  of  his  dagger." 

"  And  whose  ntult  is  that,"  said  the  Lady,  '*  but  yours,  who  should  have 
taught  him  better  discipline,  than  to  brawl  or  to  draw  his  dagger." 

"  If  it  please  your  Ladyship  so  to  impose  the  blame  on  me,"  answered 
the  steward,  "  it  is  my  part,  doubtless,  to  bear  it  —  only  I  submit  to  your 
consideration,  that  unless  I  nailed  his  weapon  to  the  scabbard,  I  could  no 
more  keep  it  still,  than  I  could  fix  quicksilver,  which  defied  even  the  skill 
of  Raymond  Lullius." 

*'  Tell  me  not  of  Raymond  Lullius,"  said  the  Lady,  losing  patience^  "  but 
send  me  the  chaplain  hither.  You  grow  all  of  you  too  wise  for  me,  during 
your  lord's  long  and  repeated  absences.  I  would  to  God  his  affairs  would 
permit  him  to  remain  at  home  and  rule  his  own  househdd,  for  it  passes  my 
wit  and  skilH" 

**  God  forbid,  my  Lady  1"  said  the  old  domestic,  **  that  you  should  sin- 
cerely think  what  you  are  now  pleased  to  say :  your  old  servants  might  well 
hope,  that  after  so  many  years'  duty,  you  would  do  their  service  more  jus- 
tice than  to  distrust  their  gray  hairs,  because  they  cannot  rule  the  peevish 
humour  of  a  green  head,  which  the  owner  carries,  it  may  be,  a  brace  of 
inches  higher  than  becomes  him." 

**  Leave  me,"  said  the  Lady ;  "  Sir  Halbert's  return  must  now  be  expected 
daily,  and  he  will  look  into  these  matters  himself —  leave  me,  I  sa^,  Win- 
gate,  without  saying  more  of  it.  I  know  you  are  honest,  and  I  believe  the 
boy  is  petulant ;  and  yet  I  think  it  is  my  favour  which  hath  set  all  of  yon 
against  him." 

The  steward  bowed  and  retired,  after  having  been  silenced  in  a  second 
attempt  to  explain  the  motives  on  which  he  acted. 

The  chaplain  arrived ;  but  neither  from  him  did  the  Lady  receive  much 
comfort.  On  the  contrary,  she  found  him  disposed,  in  plain  terms,  to  lay 
to  the  door  of  her  indulgence  all  the  disturbances  which  the  fiery  temper  of 
Roland  Graeme  had  already  occasioned,  or  might  hereafter  occasion,  m  the 
family.  **  I  would,"  he  said,  **  honoured  Lady,  that  you  had  deigned  to  be 
ruled  by  me  in  the  outset  of  this  matter,  sith  it  is  easy  to  stem  evil  in  the 
fountain,  but  hard  to  struggle  against  it  in  the  stream.  You,  honoured 
madam,  (a  word  which  I  do  not  use  according  to  the  vain  forms  of  this 
world,  but  because  I  have  ever  loved  and  honoured  you  as  an  honourable 
and  elect  lady,) — ^you,  I  say,  madam,  have  been  pleased,  contrary  to  my  poor 
but  earnest  counsel,  to  raise  this  boy  from  his  station,  into  one  approaching 
to  your  own." 

"  What  mean  you,  reverend  sir  f "  said  the  Lady ;  "  I  have  made  thi^ 
youth  a  page  —  is  there  aught  in  my  doing  so  that  does  not  become  my 
character  and  quality  ?" 

"I  dispute  not,  madam,"  said  the  pertinacious  preacher,  "your  benevo- 
lent purpose  in  taking  charge  of  this  youth,  or  your  title  to  give  him  this 
idle  character  of  page,  if  such  was  your  pleasure ;  though  what  the  eduo*- 
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tion  of  a  boj  in  the  train  of  a  female  can  tend  to,  Bare  to  insraft  foppery 
and  effeminacy  on  conceit  and  arrogance,  it  passes  my  knowledge  to  die- 
oover.  But  I  blame  you  more  directly  for  having  taken  little  care  to  guard 
him  aeainst  the  perils  of  his  condition,  or  to  tame  and  humble  a  spirit  natu- 
rally haughty,  overbearing,  and  impatient.  You  have  brought  into  your 
bower  a  lion^  cub ;  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  his  fur,  and  the  grace  of 
his  gambols,  you  have  bound  him  with  no  fetters  befitting  the,  fierceness  o. 
his  disposition.  You  have  let  him  grow  up  as  nnawed  as  if  he  had  been 
•till  a  tenant  of  the  forest,  and  now  you  are  surprised,  and  call  out  for 
assistance,  when  he  begins  to  ramp,  rend,  and  tear,  according  to  his  proper 
nature/' 

**  Mr.  Warden,"  said  the  Lady,  considerably  offended,  "  you  are  my  hus- 
band's ancient  friend,  and  I  believe  your  love  sincere  to  him  and  to  his 
household.  Yet  let  me  say,  that  when  I  asked  you  for  counsel,  I  expected 
not  this  asperity  of  rebuke.  If  I  have  done  wrong  in  loving  this  poor 
orphan  lad  more  than  others  of  his  class,  I  scarce  think  the  error  merited 
such  severe  censure ;  and  if  stricter  discipline  were  required  to  keep  his  fiery 
temper  in  order,  it  ought,  I  think,  to  be  considered,  that  I  am  a  woman,  and 
that  if  I  have  erred  in  this  matter,  it  becomes  a  friend's  part  rather  to  aid 
than  to  rebuke  me.  I  would  these  evils  were  taken  order  with  before  my 
lord's  return.  lie  loves  not  domestic  discord  or  domestic  brawls ;  and  1 
would  not  willingly  that  he  thought  such  could  arise  from  one  whom  1 
favoured  —  What  oo  you  counsel  me  to  do?" 

"  Dismiss  this  youth  from  your  service,  madam,''  replied  the  preacher. 

*'  You  cannot  bid  me  do  so,"  said  the  Lady ;  '*  you  cannot,  as  a  Christian 
and  a  man  of  humanity,  bid  me  turn  away  an  unprotected  creature  against 
whom  mv  favour,  my  injudicious  favour  if  you  will,  has  reared  up  so  many 
enemies." 

*'  It  is  not  necessary  you  should  altogether  abandon  him,  though  you 
dismiss  him  to  another  service,  or  to  a  calling  better  suiting  his  station  and 
character,"  said  the  preacher ;  **  elsewhere  he  may  be  an  useful  and  profitable 
member  of  the  commonweal  —  here  he  is  but  a  makebate,  and  a  stumbling- 
block  of  offence.  The  youth  has  snatches  of  sense  and  of  intelligence, 
though  he  lacks  industry.  I  will  myself  give  him  letters  commendatory  to 
Olearius  Schinderhausen,  a  learned  professor  at  the  famous  university  of 
Leyden,  where  they  laclc  an  under-janitor — where,  besides  gratis  instruction, 
if  God  give  him  the  grace  to  seek  it,  he  will  enjoy  tfive  merks  by  the  year, 
and  the  professor's  cast-off  suit,  which  he  disparts  with  biennially." 

"  This  will  never  do,  good  Mr.  Warden,"  said  the  Lady,  scarce  able  to 
suppress  a  smile ;  **  we  will  think  more  at  large  upon  this  matter.  In  the 
meanwhile,  I  trust  to  your  remonstrances  with  this  wild  boy  and  with  the 
family,  for  restraining  these  violent  and  unseemly  jealousies  and  bursts  of 
passion ;  and  I  entreat  you  to  press  on  him  and  them  their  duty  in  thifl 
respect  towards  God,  and  towards  their  master." 

**  You  shall  be  obeyed,  madam,"  said  Warden.  '*  On  the  next  Thursday 
I  exhort  the  family,  and  will,  with  God's  blessing,  so  wrestle  with  the  demon 
tif  wrath  and  violence,  which  hath  entered  into  my  little  flock,  that  I  trust 
to  hound  the  wolf  out  of  the  fold,  as  if  he  were  chased  away  with  ban- 
4iz«." 

This  was  the  part  of  the  conference  from  which  Mr.  Warden  derived  the 
greatest  pleasure.  The  pulpit  was  at  that  time  the  same  powerful  engine 
tor  affecting  popular  feeling  which  the  press  has  since  become,  and  he  had 
been  no  unsuccessful  preacher,  as  we  have  already  seen.  It  followed  as  a 
natural  consecjuence,  thAt  he  rather  over-estimated  the  powers  of  his  own 
oratory,  and,  like  some  of  his  brethren  about  the  period,  was  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  handle  any  matters  of  importance,  whether  public  or  private, 
the  discussion  of  which  could  be  dragged  into  his  discourse.  In  that  niue 
\ge  the  delicacy  was  unknown  which  prescribed  time  and  p]ax*e  ti>  personal 
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exhortations ;  and  ai  the  coart-preacher  often  addressed  the  King  individiH 
ally,  and  dictated  to  him  the  conduct  he  ought  to  observe  in  matters  of 
state,  so  the  nobleman  himself,  or  any  of  his  retainers,  were,  in  the  chapel 
of  the  feudal  castle,  often  incensed  or  appalled,  as  the  casi>  might  be,  dy 
the  discussion  of  their  private  faults  in  the  evening  exerc«j^,  and  by  apin« 
tual  censures  directed  against  them,  specifically,  personally,  and  by  name. 

The  sermon,  by  means  of  which  Henry  Waraen  purposed  to  restore  con- 
cord and  good  order  to  the  Castle  of  Avenel,  bore  for  text  the  well-known 
words,  *^He  who  gtriketh  with  thestoard  shall  perish  by  the  sword"  and  was  a 
singular  mixture  of  good  sense  and  powerful  oratory  with  pedantry  and  bai 
taste.  .  He  enlarged  a  good  deal  on  the  word  striketh,  which  he  assured  hit 
hearers  comprehended  blows  given  with  the  point  as  well  as  with  the  edge, 
and  more  generally,  shooting  with  hand-gun,  cross-bow,  or  long-bow,  thrust- 
ing with  a  lance,  or  doing  any  thing  whatever  by  which  death  might  be 
occasioned  to  the  adversary.  In  the  same  manner,  he  proved  satisfactorily, 
that  the  word  sword  comprehended  all  descriptions,  whether  backsword  or 
basketrbilt,  cut-and-thrust  or  rapier,  falchion,  or  scimitar.  "  But  if,"  he 
continued,  with  still  greater  animation,  **  the  text  includeth  in  its  anathema 
those  who  strike  with  any  of  those  weapons  which  man  hath  devised  for  the 
exercise  of  his  open  hostility,  still  more  doth  it  comprehend  such  as  from 
their  form  and  size  are  devised  rather  for  the  gratification  of  privy  malice 
by  treachery,  than  for  the  destruction  of  an  enemy  prepared  and  standing 
upon  his  defence.  Such,"  he  proceeded,  looking  sternly  at  the  place  where 
the  page  was  seated  on  a  cushion  at  the  feet  of  his  mistress,  and  wearing 
in  his  crimson  belt  a  gay  dagger  with  a  gilded-  hilt, — *'  such,  more  especially, 
I  hold  to  be  those  implements  of  death,  which,  in  our  modern  and  fantastic 
times,  are  worn  not  only  by  thieves  and  cutrthroats,  to  whom  they  most 
properly  belong,  but  even  by  those  who  attend  upon  women,  and  wait  in 
the  chambers  of  honourable  ladies.  Yes,  my  frienas, — every  species  of  this 
unhappy  weapon,  framed  for  all  evil  and  for  no  good,  is  comprehended 
under  this  deadly  denunciation,  whether  it  be  a  stiliet,  which  we  have  bor- 
rowed from  the  treacherous  Italian,  or  a  dirk,  which  is  borne  by  the  savage 
Highlandknan,  or  a  whinger,  which  is  carried  by  our  own  Border  thieves 
and  cut-throats,  or  a  dudgeon-dagger,  all  are  alike  engines  invented  by  th') 
devil  himself,  for  ready  implements  of  deadly  wrath,  sudden  to  execute, 
and  difficult  to  be  parried.  Even  the  common  sword-and-buckler  brawler 
despises  the  use  of^  such  a  treacherous  and  malignant'instrument,  which  i^ 
therefore  fit  to  be  used,  not  by  men  or  soldiers,  but  by  those  who,  trained 
under  female  discipline,  become  themselves  effeminate  hermaphrodites, 
having  female  spite  and  female  cowardice  added  to  the  infirmities  and  evil 
passions  of  their  masculine  nature." 

The  effect  which  this  oration  produced  upon  the  assembled  congregation 
of  Avenel  cannot  very  easily  be  described.  The  lady  seemed  at  once 
embarrassed  and  offended ;  the  menials  could  hardly  contain,  under  an  affec- 
tation of  deep  attention,  the  joy  with  which  they  heard  the  chaplain  lanch 
his  thunders  at  the  head  of  the  unpopular  favourite,  aiid  the  weapon  which 
they  considered  as  a  badge  of  affectation  and  finery.  Mrs.  Lilias  crested 
and  drew  up  her  head  with  all  the  deep-felt  pride  of  gratified  resentment ; 
while  the  steward,  observing  a  strict  neutrality  of  aspect,  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
an  old  scutcheon  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wall,  which  he  seemed  to 
examine  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  more  willing,  perhaps,  to  incur  the  cen- 
sure of  being  inattentive  to  the  sermon,  than  that  of  seeming  to  listen  vnth 
marked  approbation  to  what  appeared  so  distasteful  to  his  mistress. 

The  unfortunate  subject  of  the  harangue,  whom  nature  had  endowed  with 
passions  which  had  hitherto  found  no  effectual  restraint,  could  not  disguise 
tiie  resentment  which  he  felt  at  bein^  thus  directly  held  up  to  the  scorn,  as 
well  as  the  censure,  of  the  assembled  inhabitants  ot  the  littie  world  in  which 
V«  lived.    Uis  brow  grew  red,  his  lip  grew  pale,  he  set  his  teeth,  he  clenched 
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his  hnnd^  and  then  with  mechaDical  readiness  grasped  the  weapon  of  which 
the  ctergyman  had  given  so  hideous  a  character;  and  at  length,  as  th^ 
preaciierheightened  the  colouring  of  his  invectiTe,  he  felt  his  rage  becom* 
B(  ungovernable,  that,  fearful  of  being  hurried  into  some  deed  of  desperate 
violence,  he  rose  up,  traversed  the  chapel  with  hasty  steps,  and  left  the 
congregation. 

The  preacher  was  surprised  into  a  sudden  pause,  while  the  fiery  youth 
shot  across  him  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  regarding  him  as  he  passed,  as  if 
he  had  wished  to  dart  from  his  eyes  the  same  power  of  blighting  and  of 
consuming.  But  no  sooner  had  he  crossed  the  chapel,  and  shut  with 
violence  behind  him  the  door  of  the  vaulted  entrance  by  which  it  communi- 
cated with  the  castle,  than  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct  supplied  Warden 
with  one  of  those  happier  subjects  for  eloquence,  of  which  he  knew  how  to 
take  advantage  for  making  a  suitable  impression  on  his  hearers.  He  paused 
for  an  instant,  and  then  pronounced,  in  a  slow  and  solemn  voice,  the  deep 
anathema:  *'  He  hath  gone  out  from  us  because  he  was  not  of  us — the  sick 
man  hath  been  offended  at  the  wholesome  bitter  of  the  medicine  —  the 
wounded  patient  hath  flinched  from  the  friendly  knife  of  the  surgeon  —  the 
sheep  hath  fled  from  the  sheepfold  and  delivered  himself  to  the  wolf,  because 
he  could  not  assume  the  quiet  and  humble  conduct  demanded  of  us  by  the 
ffroat  Shepherd.  Ah !  my  brethren,  beware  of  wrath  —  beware  of  pride  — 
beware  oi  the  deadly  and  destroying  sin  which  so  often  shows  itself  to  our 
finil  eyes  in  the  garments  of  light  I  What  is  our  earthly  honour  ?  Pride, 
and  pride  only  —  What  our  earthly  gifts  and  graces  ?  Fride  and  vanity. 
Voyagers  speak  of  Indian  men  who  deck  themselves  with  shells,  and  anoint 
themselves  with  pigments,  and  boast  of  their  attire  as  we  do  of  our  miser* 
able  carnal  advantages  —  Pride  could  draw  down  the  morning-star  from 
Heaven  even  to  the  verge  of  the  pit  —  Pride  and  self-opinion  kindled  the 
flaming  sword  which  waves  us  off  from  Paradise  —  Pride  made  Adam 
mortal,  and  a  weary  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  which  he  had  else 
been  at  this  day  the  immortal  lord  of —  Pride  brought  amongst  us  sin,  and 
doubles  every  sin  it  has  brought.  It  is  the  outpost  which  the  devil  and  the 
flesh  most  stubbornly  maintain  against  the  assaults  of  grace ;  arifl  until  it 
be  subdued,  and  its  barriers  levelled  with  the  very  earth,  there  is  more  hope 
of  a  fool  than  of  the  sinner.  Rend,  then,  from  your  bosoms  this  accursed 
shoot  of  the  fatal  apple ;  tear  it  up  by  the  roots,  though  it  be  twisted  with 
the  chords  of  your  life.  Profit  by  tne  example  of  the  miserable  sinner  that 
has  passed  from  us,  and  embrace  the  means  of  grace  while  it  is  called  to- 
day—  ere  your  conscience  is  seared  as  with  a  fire-brand,  and  your  ears 
deafened  like  those  of  the  adder,  and  your  heart  hardened  like  the  nether 
mill-stone.  Up,  then,  and  be  doing — ^wrestle  and  overcome ;  resist,  and  the 
enemy  shall  flee  from  you  —  Watch  and  pray,  lest  ye  fall  into  temptation, 
and  let  the  stumbling  of  others  be  your  warning  and  your  example.  Above 
all,  rely  not  on  yourselves,  for  such  self-confidence  is  even  the  worst  symp- 
tom of  the  disorder  itself.  The  Pharisee,  perhaps,  deemed  himself  humble 
while  he  stooped  in  the  Temple,  and  thanked  God  that  he  was  not  as  other 
men,  and  even  as  the  publican.  But  while  his  knees  touched  the  marble 
pavement,  his  head  was  as  high  as  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  the  Temple.  Do 
not,  therefore,  tleceive  yourselves,  and  oner  false  coin,  where  the  purest  yon 
can  present  is  but  as  dross  —  think  not  that  such  will  pass  the  assay  of 
Omnipotent  Wisdom.  Yet  shrink  not  from  the  task,  because,  as  is  my 
bounaen  duty,  I  do  not  disguise  from  you  its  difficulties.  Self-searching  can 
do  much  —  Meditation  can  do  much  —  Grace  can  do  all.'' 

And  he  concluded  with  a  touching  and  animating  exhortation  to  hU 
hearers  to  seek  divine  grace,  which  is  perfected  in  human  wakness. 

The  audience  did  not  listen  to  this  address  without  bein^  eonsiderablj 
affected;  though  it  might  be  doubted  whether  the  feelings  of  triumph, 
szoited  by  the  disgraceful  retreat  of  the  favourite  page,  did  not  |reatly 
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Cfnalify  in  the  minds  of  many  the  exhortations  of  the  preacher  to  charitr 
and  to  humility.  And,  in  fact,  the  expression  of  their  countenances  macD 
resembled  the  satisfied  triumphant  air  of  a  set  of  children,  who,  having  just 
seen  a  companion  punished  for  a  fault  in  which  they  had  no  shar^con  their 
task  with  doable  glee,  both  because  they  themselves  are  out  of  the  scrape, 
and  because  the  eulprit  is  in  it. 

With  very  different  feelings  did  the  Lady  of  Avenel  seek  her  own  apar^ 
ment.  She  felt  angr^  at  Warden  having  made  a  domestic  matter,  in  which 
she  took  a  personal-  interest,  the  subject  of  such  public  discussion.  But 
this  she  knew  the  good  man  claimed  as  a  branch  of  his  Christian  liberty  aa 
a  preacher,  and  also  that  it  was  vindicated  by  the  universal  custom  of  his 
brethren.  But  the  self-willed  conduct  of  her  proteg6  afforded  her  yet  deeper 
concern.  That  he  had  broken  through  in  so  remarkable  a  degree,  not 
only  the  respect  due  to  her  presence,  but  that  which  was  paid  to  religious 
admonition  m  those  days  with  such  peculiar  reverence,  argued  a  spirit  as 
nntameable  as  his  enemies  had  represented  him  to  possess.  And  yet  so  far 
as  he  had  been  under  her  own  eye,  she  had  seen  no  more  of  that  fiery  spirit 
than  appeared  to  her  to  become  his  years  ana  his  vivacity.  This  opinion 
might  be  founded  in  some  degree  on  partiality ;  in  some  degree,  too,  it 
might  be  owing  to  the  kindness  and  indulgence  which  she  had  always 
extended  to  him ;  but  still  she  thought  it  impossible  that  she  could  be 
totally  mistaken  in  the  estimate  she  had  formed  of  his  character.  The 
extreme  of  violence  is  scarce  consistent  with  a  course  of  continued  hypocrisy, 
(although  Lilias  charitably  hinted,  that  in  some  instances  they  were  tiappily 
united,]  and  therefore  she  could  not  exactly  trust  the  report  of  others  against 
her  own  experience  and  observation.  The  thoughts  of  this  orphan  boj^ 
clung  to  her  heartstrings  with  a  fondness  for  which  she  herself  was  unable 
to  account*  He  seemed  to  have  been  sent  to  her  by  Heaven,  to  fill  up  those 
intervals  of  languor  and  vacuity  which  deprived  her  of  much  enjoyment. 
Perhaps  he  was  not  less  dear  to  her,  because  she  well  saw  that  he  was  a 
favourite  with  no  one  else,  and  because  she  felt,  that  to  give  him  up  was  to 
afford  the  judgment  of  her  husband  and  others  a  triumph  over  her  own  ;  % 
circumstance  not  quite  indifferent  to  the  best  of  spouses  of  either  sex. 

In  short,  the  Lady  of  Avenel  formed  the  internal  resolution,  that  she 
would  not  desert  her  page  while  her  page  could  be  rationally  protected ; 
and,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  this  might  be  done,  sne  caused 
him  to  be  summoned  to  her  presence. 
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Clmiitn  til  m^. 


-In  the  wild  storm. 


The  ieaman  hewi  his  mast  down,  and  the  merehaat 
Heares  to  the  billows  wares  he  once  deem'd  preoiuat; 
So  prince  and  peer,  'nijd  popular  contentions. 
Cast  off  their  fiiToantee. 

• 

It  was  some  time  ere  Roland  Qraame  appeared.  The  messengev  (his  old 
friend  Lilias)  had  at  first  attenipted  to  open  the  door  of  his  little  apartment 
with  the  charitable  pv^rpose,  douhtlesSi  of  enjoying  the  confusion,  and 
marking  the  demeanour  of  the  culprit.  But  an  oolong  bif  qf  iron^  ycleped 
a  bolt,  was  passed  across  the  door  pn  tl^e  inside,  and  prevented  her  benign 
intentions.  Lilias  knocked  ai^d  called  at  intQrvi^ls.  "Roland— ^ Roland 
%^^p — ^<m(^  ^li^nd  Qrasme,"  (an  exi^phasis  on  the  wo^  Ikff^t^i,) '^wiU 
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/oo  btf  pl^Aftcd  to  undo  the  door? — ^What  ails  you? — are  you  at  yout 
prayers  in  private,  to  complete  the  devotion  which  you  left  unfinished  in 
public? — Surely  we  must  nave  a  screened  seat  for  you  in  the  chapel,  that 
your  goiAlity  may  be  free  from  the  eyes  of  common  folks  I"  Still  no 
whisper  was  heard  in  repl^.  "Well,  master  Roland,"  said  the  waiting* 
maid,  "  I  must  tell  my  mistress,  that  if  she  would  have  an  answer,  she 
must  either  come  herself,  or  send  those  on  errand  to  you  who  can  beat  the 
door  down." 

**  What  says  your  Lady  V  answered  the  page  from  within. 

**  Marry,  open  the  door,  and  you  shall  bear,"  answered  the  waiting-maid. 
"  I  trow  it  becomes  my  Lady's  message  to  be  listened  to  face  to  face ;  and 
I  will  not  for  your  idle  pleasure,  whistle  it  through  a  key-hole." 

"  Your  mistress's  name,"  said  the  page,  opening  the  door,  **  is  too  fair  a 
cover  for  your  impertinence — ^What  says  my  Lady  r" 

*'  That  you  will  be  pleased  to  come  to  her  directly,  in  the  withdrawing- 
room,"  answered  Lilias.  "  I  presume  she  has  some  directions  for  you  con- 
cerning the  forms  to  be  observed  in  leaving  chapel  in  future." 

**  Say  to  my  Lady,  that  I  will  directly  wait  on  her,"  answered  the  page ; 
and  returning  into  his  apartment,  he  once  more  locked  the  door  in  the  face 
of  the  waiting-maid. 

'*Rare  courtesy!"  muttered  Lilias;  and,  returning  to  her  mistress^ 
acquainted  her  that  Roland  Grssme  would  wait  on  her  when  it  suited  his 
convenience. 

'*  What,  is  that  his  addition,  or  your  own  phrase,  Lilias?"  said  the  Lady, 
coolly. 

*'  Nay,  madam,"  replied  the  attendant,  not  directly  answering  the  ques- 
lion,  "  he  looked  as  if  be  could  have  said  much  more  impertinent  things 
than  that,  if  I  had  been  willing  to  hear  them. — But  here  he  comes  to 
answer  for  himself." 

Roland  Or»me  entered  the  apartment  with  a  loftier  mien,  and  somewhat 
a  higher  colour  than  his  wont ;  there  was  embarrassment  in  his  manner, 
but  It  was  neither  that  of  fear  nor  of  penitence. 

"  Young  man,"  said  the  Lady,  "  wnat  trow  you  I  am  to  think  of  your 
conduct  this  day  ?" 

'*  If  it  has  oflended  you,  madam,  I  am  deeply  srieved,"  replied  the  youth. 

'*  To  have  offended  me  alone,"  replied  the  Lady,  "  were  but  little  — ^Yoa 
have  been  guilty  of  conduct  which  will  highly  offend  your  master  —  of  vio- 
lence to  your  fellow-servants,  and  of  disrespect  to  God  himself,  in  the  person 
of  his  ambassador." 

"  Permit  me  again  to  reply,"  said  the  page,  "  that  if  I  have  offended  my 
only  mistress,  friend,  and  benefactress,  it  includes  the  sum  of  my  guilt, 
and  deserves  the  sum  of  my  penitence  —  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning  calls  me 
not  servant,  nor  do  I  call  him  master — he  is  not  entitled  to  blame  me  for 
chastising  an  insolent  groom  —  nor  do  I  fear  the  wrath  of  Heaven  for  treats 
ing  with  scorn  the  unauthorized  interference  of  a  meddling  preacher." 

The  Lady  of  Avenel  had  before  this  seen  symptoms  in  ner  favourite  of 
boyish  petulance,  and  of  impatience  of  censure  or  reproof.  But  his  present 
demeanour  was  of  a  graver  and  more  determined  character,  and  sne  was 
for  a  moment  at  a  loss  how  she  should  treat  the  youth,  who  seemed  to  have 
at  once  assumed  the  character  not  only  of  a  man,  but  of  a  bold  and  deter> 
mined  one.  She  paused  an  instant,  and  then  assuming  the  dignity  which 
was  natural  to  her,  she  said,  **  Is  it  to  me,  Roland,  that  you  hold  uiis  lan- 
guage ?  Is  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  me  repent  the  favour  I  have  shown 
you,  that  you  declare  yourself  independent  both  of  an  earthly  and  a 
Heavenly  master  ?  Have  you  forgotten  what  you  were,  and  to  what  the 
loss  of  my  protection  would  speedily  again  reduce  you?" 

**  Lady,"  said  the  page,  **  I  have  forgot  notiiing,  I  remember  ba>  tiio 
much.    I  know,  that  but  for  you,  I  should  have  perishe*!  in  yon  hlus 
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iraves/'  poindng,  as  he  spoke,  to  the  lake,  which  was  seen  through  the 
window,  agitated  by  the  western  wind.  **  Yoar  goodness  has  gone  farther 
madam — you  have  protected  me  against  the  malice  of  others,  and  again(>4 
my  own  folly.  You  are  free,  if  you  are  willing,  to  abandon  the  orphan 
you  have  reared.  You  have  left  nothing  undone  by  him,  and  he  oomplains 
of  nothing.  And  yet,  Lady,  do  not  think  I  have  l>een  ungrateful  —  I  have 
endured  something  on  my  part,  which  I  would  have  borne  for  the  sake  of 
no  one  but  my  benefactress." 

"  For  my  sake  P'  said  the  Lady ;  '*  and  what  is  it  that  I  can  have  8ub> 
jected  you  to  endure,  which  can  be  remembered  with  other  feelings  than 
those  of  thanks  and  gratitude  ?" 

"  You  are  too  just,  madam,  to  require  me  to  be  thankful  for  the  cold 
neglect  with  which  your  husband  has  uniformly  treated  me  —  neglect  not 
unmingled  with  fixed  aversion.  You  are  too  just,  madam,  to  require  me  to 
be  grateful  for  the  constant  and  unceasing  marks  of  scorn  and  malevolence 
with  which  I  have  been  treated  by  others,  or  for  such  a  homily  as  that  with 
which  your  reverend  chaplain  has,  at  my  expense,  this  very  day  regaled 
the  assembled  household.'' 

"  Heard  mortal  ears  the  like  of  this  1"  said  the  waiting-maid,  with  her 
hands  expanded  and  her  eyes  turned  up  to  heaven ;  **  he  speaks  as  if  he 
were  son  of  an  earl,  or  of  a  belted  knight  the  least  penny  I" 

The  page  glanced  on  her  a  look  of  supreme  contempt,  but  vouchsafed  no 
other  answer.  His  mistress,  who  began  to  feel  herself  seriously  offended, 
and  yet  sorry  for  the  youth's  folly,  took  up  the  same  tone. 

"  indeed,  Koland,  you  forget  yourself  so  strangely,"  said  she,  "  that  ^ou 
will  tempt  me  to  take  serious  measures  to  lower  vou  in  your  own  opinion 
by  reducing  you  to  your  proper  station  in  society." 

**  And  that,"  added  Lilias,  "  would  be  best  done  by  turning  him  out  the 
same  beggar's  brat  that  your  ladyship  took  him  in." 

"  Lilias  speaks  too  rudely,"  continued  the  Lady,  **  but  she  has  spoken 
the  truth,  young  man ;  nor  do  I  think  I  oueht  to  spare  that  pride  which 
hath  so  completely  turned  your  head.  You  have  been  tricked  up  with  fine 
garments,  and  treated  like  the  son  of  a  gentleman,  until  you  have  forgot 
the  fountain  of  your  churlish  blood." 

**  Craving  your  pardon,  most  honourable  madam,  Lilias  hath  noi  spoken 
truth,  nor  does  your  ladyship  know  aught  of  my  descent,  which  snould 
entitle  you  to  treat  it  with  such  decided  scorn.  I  am  no  beggar's  brat — my 
grandmother  begged  from  no  one,  here  nor  elsewhere  —  she  would  have 
perished  sooner  on  the  bare  moor.  We  were  harried  out  and  driven  from 
our  home  —  a  chance  which  has  happed  elsewhere,  and  to  others.  Avenel 
Castle,  with  its  lake  and  its  towers,  was  not  at  all  times  able  to  protect  its 
inhabitants  from  want  and  desolation." 

"  Hear  but  his  assurance  I"  said  Lilias,  "  he  upbraids  my  Lady  with  the 
distresses  of  her  family  !" 

*'  It  had  indeed  been  a  theme  more  gratefully  spared,"  said  the  Lady, 
affected  nevertheless  with  the  nllusion. 

"  It  was  necessary,  madam,  for  my  vindication,"  said  the  page,  "or  I  had 
not  even  hinted  at  a  word  that  might  give  you  pain.  But  believe,  honoured 
Lady,  I  am  of  no  churl's  blood.  My  proper  descent  I  know  not ;  but  my 
only  relation  has  said,  and  my  heart  has  echoed  it  back  and  attested  the 
truth,  that  I  am  sprung  of  gentle  blood,  and  deserve  gentle  usage." 

"  And  upon  an  assurance  so  vague  as  this,"  said  the  Lady,  "  do  you  pro- 
pose to  expect  all  the  regard,  all  the  privileges,  befitting  high  rank  and  dis- 
tinguished birth,  and  become  a  contender  for  concessions  which  are  only 
due  to  the  noble  ?  Go  to,  sir,  know  yourself,  or  tbe  master  of  the  houso 
hold  shall  make  you  know  you  are  liable  to  the  scourge  as  a  malapert  boy. 
You  have  tasted  too  little  the  discipline  fit  for  vour  age  and  station." 

*  Tbe  master  of  the  household  shall  taste  of  my  dagger,  ere  I  taste  of  his 
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diaeiplike  '  luud  the  page,  giving  waj  to  his  reetnuned  passion.  "lAdT,  I 
have  boen  too  long  the  Tassal  of  a  paDtoufle,  and  the  slave  of  a  siWer 
whistle.  You  must  henceforth  find  some  other  to  answer  joor  call ;  and 
let  him  be  of  birth  and  spirit  mean  enoogh  to  brook  the  scorn  of  joor 
menials,  and  to  call  a  church  vassal  his  master." 

*'  I  have  deserved  this  insult,''  said  the  Lady,  colouring  deeply,  "  for  so 
lone  enduring  and  fostering  your  petulance.  Begone,  sir.  Leave  this 
castle  to-nieht — I  will  send  you  the  means  of  subsistence  till  you  find  some 
honest  mode  of  support,  though  I  fear  your  imaginaiy  grandeur  will  be 
above  all  otiiers,  save  those  of  rapine  and  violence.  iBegone,  sir,  and  see 
my  face  no  more." 

The  page  threw  himself  at  her  feet  in  an  agony  of  sorrow.  ''  My  dear 
and  honoured  mistress,"  he  said,  but  was  unable  to  bring  out  another 
syllable. 

*  **  Arise,  sir,"  said  the  Lady,  **  and  let  go  my  mantle — ^hypocrisy  is  a  poor 
cloak  for  ingratitude." 

"  I  am  incapable  of  either,  madam,"  said  the  page,  springing  up  with 
the  hasty  start  of  passion  which  belonged  to  his  rapid  and  impetuous 
temper.  "  Think  not  I  meant  to  implore  permission  to  reside  here ;  it  has 
been  long  my  determination  to  leave  Avenel,  and  I  will  never  forgive 
myself  for  having  permitted  you  to  say  the  word  begone,  ere  I  said,  '  I 
leave  you.'  I  did  but  kneel  to  ask  your  forgiveness  for  an  ill-considered 
word  used  in  the  height  of  displeasure,  but  which  ill  became  my  mouth,  as 
addressed  to  you'.  Other  grace  I  asked  not-*you  have  done  much  for  me— 
but  I  repeat,  that  you  better  know  what  you  yourself  have  done,  than  what 
I  have  suffered." 

"  Roland,"  said  the  Lady,  somewhat  appeased,  and  relenting  towards  her 
favourite,  '*  you  had  me  to  appeal  to  when  you  were  aggrieved.  Tou  were 
neither  called  upon  to  suffer  wrong,  nor  entitled  to  resent  it,  when  you  were 
under  my  protection." 

**And  what,"  said  the  youth,  "if  I  sustained  wrong  from  those  yon 
loved  and  favoured,  was  I  to  disturb  your  peace  with  idle  tale-bearing  and 
eternal  complaints  ?  No,  madam ;  I  have  Dome  my  own  burden  in  silence, 
and  without  disturbing  you  with  murmurs ;  and  the  respect  with  which  you 
accuse  me  of  wanting,  furnishes  the  only  reason  why  I  have  neither  ap- 
pealed to  you,  nor  taken  vengeance  at  my  own  hand  in  a  manner  far  more 
effectual.  It  is  well,  however,  that  we  part.  I  was  not  born  to  be  a 
stipendiary,  favoured  by  his  mistress,  until  ruined  by  the  calumnies  of 
others.  May  Heaven  multiply  its  choicest  blessings  on  your  honoured 
head ;  and,  for  your  sake,  upon  all  that  are  dear  to  you !" 

He  was  about  to  leave  the  apartment,  when  the  Lady  called  upon  him  to 
return.  He  stood  still,  while  she  thus  addressed  him:  "It  was  not  my 
intention,  nor  would  it  be  just,  even  in  the  height  of  my  displeasure,  to 
dismiss  you  without  the  means  of  support ;  take  this  purse  of  gold." 

"  Forgive  me,  Lady,"  said  the  boy,  "  and  let  me  ^o  hence  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  I  have  not  been  degraded  to  the  point  of  accepting  alms. 
If  my  poor  services  can  be  placed  against  the  expense  of  my  apparel  and 
my  maintenance,  I  only  remdin  debtor  to  you  for  my  life,  and  that  alone  is 
a  debt  which  I  can  never  repay ;  put  up  then  that  purse,  and  only  say, 
instead,  that  you  do  not  part  m>m  me  in  anger." 

"  No,  not  in  anger,"  said  the  Lady,  "  in  sorrow  rather  for  your  wilful- 
ness ;  but  take  the  gold,  vou  cannot  but  need  it." 

"  May  God  evermore  bless  you  for  the  kind  tone  and  the  kind  word  1  bat 
the  gold  I  cannot  take.  I  am  able  of  body,  and  do  not  lack  friends  so 
wholly  as  you  may  think ;  for  the  time  may  come  that  I  may  yet  show 
myself  more  thankful  than  by  mere  words."  He  threw  himself  on  his 
knees,  kissed  the  hand  which  she  did  not  withdraw,  and  then  basiilj  Ic  ft 
the  apartment 
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LUiaa,  for  a  moment  or  two,  kept  her  eje  fixed  on  Ler  mistress,  who 
looked  80  unusually  pale,  that  she  seemed  about  to  faint ;  but  the  Lady 
instantly  recoYered  herself,  and  declining  the  assistanoe  which  her  attendaal 
offered  her,  walked  to  her  own  apartment 
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ThoQ  hast  each  seeret  of  the  hooMhoId.  Fnuwta. 
1  dare  be  sworn  thou  hast  been  in  the  butteiy, 
SieeiHuf  thy  cnrioos  humour  in  fat  ale. 
And  in  thy  butler's  taUtle— ay,  or  chattinf 
With  the  glib  waiting- woman  o'er  her  oomfita- 
lliese  bear  the  key  to  each  domestic  mystery. 

Old  Plat. 

Upon  the  morrow  succeeding  the  scene  we  have  described,  the  disgraoed 
favourite  left  the  castle ;  and  at  breakfast-time  the  cautious  old  steward  and 
Mrs.  Lilias  sat  in  the  apartment  of  the  latter  personage,  holding  erave  con- 
verse on  the  important  event  of  the  day,  sweetened  by  a  small  treat  of 
comfits,  to  which  the  providence  of  Mr.  Wingate  had  added  a  little  flask  of 
racy  canary. 

**  He  is  gone  at  last,''  said  the  abigail,  sipping  her  glass ;  '*  and  here  is  to 
his  good  journey." 

"  Amen,"  answered  the  steward,  gravely ;  "  I  wish  the  poor  deserted  lad 
no  ill." 

"And  he  is  gone  like  a  wild-duck,  as  he  came,"  continued  Mrs.  Lilias; 
"  no  lowering  of  drawbridges,  or  pacing  along  causeways,  for  him.  My 
master  has  pushed  off  in  the  boat  which  they  call  the  little  Herod,  f  more 
shame  to  them  for  giving  the  name  of  a  Christian  to  wood  and  ironj  and 
has  rowed  himself  by  himself  to  the  farther  side  of  the  loch,  and  off  and 
away  with  himself,  and  left  all  his  finery  strewed  about  his  room.  I  wonder 
who  is  to  clean  his  trumpery  out  after  him  — ^  though  the  things  are  worth 
lifting,  too." 

"  Doubtless,  Mistress  Lilias,"  answered  the  master  of  the  household  "  in 
the  which  case,  I  am  free  to  think,  they  will  not  lone  cumber  the  floor/' 

"And  now  tell  me.  Master  Wingate,"  continued  the  damsel,  "do  not  the 
very  cockles  of  your  heart  rejoice  at  the  house  being  rid  of  this  upstart  whelps 
that  flung  us  all  into  shadow  ?" 

"Why,  Mistress  Lilias,"  replied  Wingate,  "as  to  rejoicing — those  who 
have  lived  as  lonf  in  great  families  as  has  been  my  lot,  will  be  in  no  hurry 
to  rejoice  at  any  uiing.  And  for  Roland  Graeme,  though  he  may  be  a  good 
riddance  in  the  main,  yet  what  says  the  very  sooth  proverb,  '  Seldom  comes 
a  better.' " 

"  Seldom  comes  a  better,  indeed]"  echoed* Mrs.  Lilias.  "  I  say,  never 
can  come  a  worse,  or  one  half  so  bad.  He  might  have  been  the  rum  of  our 
poor  dear  mistress,"  (here  she  used  her  kerchief,)  "  body  and  soul,  and  estate 
too ;  for  she  spent  more  coin  on  his  apparel  than  on  any  four  servants  about 
the  house." 

"  Mistress  Lilias,"  said  the  sage  steward,  "  I  do  opine  that  our  mistress 
reqoireth  not  this  pity  at  your  hands,  being  in  all  respects  competent  to  take 
eare  of  her  own  body,  soul,  and  estate  into  the  bargain." 

**  You  would  not  mayhap  have  said  so,"  answered  the  waiting-woman, 
"  had  yon  seen  how  like  Lot's  wife  she  looked  when  young  master  took  his 
loaye.    My  mistress  is  a  good  lady,  and  a  virtuous.,  and  a  weltdoing  lady, 
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wad  ft  well-0poken  of — but  I  would  not  Sir  Halbert  htid  s«*^ii  her  last  btoo 
ing  for  two  and  a  plack." 

"Ob,  foy  1  foy  1  foy  V  reiterated  tbe  steward ;  "  senrants  should  bear  ano 
see,  and  sav  nothing.  Besides  that,  my  lady  is  utterly  devoted  to  Sir  Hal- 
bert, as  well  she  may,  being,  as  he  is,  the  most  renowned  knight  in  these 
parts." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  abigail,  "  I  mean  no  more  harm ;  but  they  that 
seek  least  renown  abroad,  are  most  apt  to  find  quiet  at  home,  that's  all;  and 
my  Lady's  lonesome  situation  is  to  be  considered,  that  made  her  fain  to  take 
up  with  the  first  beggar's  brat  that  a  dog  brought  her  out  of  tbe  loch." 

"And.  therefore,'^aid  tbe  steward,  "I  say,  rejoice  not  too  much,  or  too 
hastily.  Mistress  Lilias ;  for  if  your  Lady  wished  a  favourite  to  pass  away 
the  time,  depend  upon  it,  the  time  will  not  pass  lighter  now  that  he  is  gone. 
So  she  will  nave  another  favourite  to  choose  for  herself;  and  be  assured,  if 
she  wishes  such  a  tov,  she  will  not  lack  one." 

"And  where  should  she  choose  one,  but  among  her  own  tried  and  faithful 
servants,"  said  Mrs.  Lilias,  "who  have  broken  her  bread,  and  drunk  her 
drink,  for  so  many  years  7  I  have  known  many  a  lady  as  high  as  she  is, 
that  never  thought  either  of  a  friend  or  favourite  beyond  their  own  waiting- 
woman  —  always  having  a  proper  respect,  at  the  same  time,  for  their  old 
and  faithful  master  of  the  household,  Master  Wingate." 

"  Truly,  Mistress  Lilias,"  replied  the  steward,  "  I  do  partly  see  tbe  mark 
at  which  you  shoot,  but  I  doubt  your  bolt  will  fall  short.  Matters  being 
with  our  £ady  as  it  likes  you  to  suppose,  it  will  neither  be  your  crimped 

Einners,  Mrs.  Lilias,  (speaking  of  tnem  with  due  respect,)  nor  my  si^er 
air,  or  golden  chain,  that  will  fill  up  the  void  which  RoUmd  Grseme  must 
needs  leave  in  our  liidy's  leisure.  There  will  be  a  learned  young  divine 
with  some  new  doctrine  —  a  learned  leech  with  some  new  drus — a  bold 
cavalier,  who  will  not  be  refused  the  favour  of  wearing  her  colours  at  a 
running  at  the  ring  —  a  cunning  harper  that  could  harp  the  heart  out  of 
woman  s  breast-,  as  they  say  Signor  David  Rizzio  did  to  our  poor  Queen ;  — 
these  are  the  sort  of  folk  who  supply  the  loss  of  a  well-favoured  favourite, 
and  not  an  old  steward,  or  a  middle-aged  waiting- woman." 

"  Well,"  replied  Lilias,  "  you  have  experience.  Master  Win^te,  and  truW 
I  would  my  master  would  leave  off  his  picking  hither  and  thither,  and  look 
better  after  the  affairs  of  his  household.  There  will  be  a  papestrie  among 
IS  next,  for  what  should  I  see  among  master's  clothes  but  a  string  of  gold 
oeads  I  I  promise  you,  ixves  and  credos  both  I —  I  seized  on  them  like  a 
falcon." 

"  I  doubt  it  not,  I  doubt  it  not,"  said  the  steward,  sagaciously  noddins 
his  head ;  "  I  have  often  noticed  that  the  boy  had  strange  observances  whicE 
savoured  of  popery,  and  that  he  was  very  jealous  to  conceal  them.  But  you 
will  find  the  Catholic  under  the  Presbyterian  cloak  as  oflen  as  the  knave 
under  the  Friar's  hood — what  then  ?  we  are  all  mortal — Right  proper  beade 
they  are,"  he  added,  looking  attentively  at  them,  "and  may  weigh  four 
ounces  of  fine  gold." 

"  And  I  will  have  them  melted  down  presently,"  she  said,  "  before  thej 
be  the  misguiding  of  some  poor  blinded  soul." 

"  Very  cautious,  indeed.  Mistress  Lilias,"  said  the  steward,  nodding  hie 
bead  in  assent. 

"  I  will  have  them  made,"  said  Mrs.  Lilias,  "  into  a  pair  of  shoe-buckles; 
I  would  not  wear  the  Pope's  trinkets,  or  whatever  has  once  borne  the  shape 
of  them,  one  inch  above  my  instep,  were  they  diamonds  instead  of  gold  — 
But  this  is  what  has  come  of  Father  Ambrose  coming  about»the  castle,  aa 
demure  as  a  cat  that  is  about  to  steal  cream." 

"  Father  Ambrose  is  our  master's  Irother,"  said  the  steward  gravely. 

"  Very  true.  Master  Wingate,"  answered  the  Dame ;  "  but  is  that  a  goc  d 
rtaaoc  why  he  should  pervert  the  king's  liege  subjects  to  papistrie?' 
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*'  Hea^  f  n  forbid,  Mistress  Lilias/'  answered  the  sententious  majornlomo  * 
'  but  yet  there  are  worse  folk  than  the  Papists." 

"  I  wonder  where  they  are  to  be  found/'  said  the  waitinf^woman,  with 
some  asperity ;  "  but  I  believe,  Master  Win  gate,  if  one  were  to  speak  tc 
you  about  the  devil  himself,  you  would  say  there  were  worse  people  than 
Satan." 

"  Assuredly  I  might  say  so,"  replied  the  steward,  "  supposing  that  I  saik 
Satan  standing  at  my  elbow." 

The  waiting-woman  started,  and  having  exclaimed,  "Qod  bless  nsl" 
added,  "  I  wonder.  Master  Wingate,  you  can  take  pleasure  in  frightening 
one  thus." 

"Nay,  Mistress  Lilias,  I  had  no  such  purpose,"  was  the  reply;  "but 
look  you  here  —  the  Papists  are  but  put  down  for  the  present,  but  who 
knows  how  long  this  word  present  will  last?  There  are  two  great  Popish 
earls  in  the  north  of  England,  that  abominate  the  very  word  reformation ; 
I  mean  the  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland  Earls,  men  of  power 
enough  to  shake  any  throne  in  Christendom.  Then,  though  our  Scottish 
king  be,  God  bless  him,  a  true  Protestant,  yet  he  is  but  a  boy ;  and  here  is 
bis  mother  that  was  our  queen — ^I  trust  there  is  no  harm  to  say,  God  bless 
her  too — and  she  is  a  Catholic ;  and  many  begin  to  think  she  has  had  but 
hard  measure,  such  as  the  Hamiltons  in  the  west,  and  some  of  our  Border 
clans  here,  and  the  Gk>rdons  in  the  north,  who  are  all  wishing  to  see  a  new 
world ;  and  if  such  a  new  world  should  chance  to  come  up,  it  is  like  that 
the  Queen  will  take  back  her  own  crown,  and  that  the  mass  and  the  cross 
will  come  up,  and  then  down  go  pulpits,  Geneva-gowns,  and  black  silk 
skull-caps." 

"  And  have  you,  Master  Jasper  Wingate,  who  have  heard  the  word,  and 
listened  unto  pure  and  precious  Mr.  Henry  Warden,  have  you,  I  say,  the 
patience  to  speak,  or  but  to  think,  of  popery  coming  down  on  us  like  a 
storm,  or  of  the  woman  Mary  again  making  the  royal  seat  of  Scotland  a 
throne  of  abomination?  No  marvel  that  you  are  so  civil  to  the  cowled 
monk.  Father  Ambrose,  when  he  comes  hither  with  his  downcast  eyes  that 
he  never  raises  to  my  Lady's  face,  and  with  his  low  sweet-toned  voice,  and 
his  benedicites,  and  his  benisons ;  and  who  so  ready  to  take  them  kindly  as 
Master  Wingate  ?" 

"  Mistress  Lilias,"  replied  the  butler,'  with  an  air  which  was  intended  to 
elose  the  debate,  "  there  are  reasons  for  all  things.  If  I  received  Father 
Ambrose  debonairly,  and  suffered  him  to  steal  a  word  now  and  then  with 
this  same  Roland  Grssme,  it  was  not  that  I  cared  a  brass  bodle  for  his 
benison  or  malison  either,  but  only  because  I  respected  my  master's  blood. 
And  who  can  answer,  if  Mary  come  in  again,  whether  he  may  not  be  as 
stout  a  tree  to  lean  to  as  ever  his  brother  hath  proved  to  us  ?  For  down 
goes  the  Earl  of  Murray  when  the  Queen  comes  by  her  own  again ;  and 
good  is  his  luck  if  he  can  keep  the  head  on  his  own  shoulders.  And  down 
goes  our  Knight,  with  the  Earl,  his  patron ;  and  who  so  like  to  mount  into 
his  empty  saddle  as  this  same  Father  Ambrose  ?  The  Pope  of  Rome  can 
so  soon  aispense  with  his  vows,  and  then  we  should  have  Sir  Edward  the 
soldier,  instead  of  Ambrose  the  priest." 

Anger  and  astonishment  kept  Mrs.  Lilias  silent,  while  her  old  friend,  in 
his  self-complacent  manner,  was  making  known  to  her  his  political  specu- 
lations. At  length  her  resentment  found  utterance  in  words  of  great  ire 
and  scorn.  "  What,  Master  Wingate !  have  you  eaten  my  mistress's  bread, 
to  say  nothing  of  my  master's,  so  many  years,  that  vou  could  live  to  think 
df  her  being  dispossessed  of  her  own  Castle  of  Avenel,  by  a  wretched 
monk,  who  is  not  i»  drop's  blood  to  her  in  the  way  of  relation  ?  I,  that  am 
hut  a  woman,  would  try  first  whether  my  rock  or  his  cowl  was  the  better 
metal.  Shame  <)n  you,  Master  Wingate  I  If  I  had  not  held  you  as  so  old 
an  acquaintance,  this  should  have  gone  to  my  Lady's  ears  tb  ^ugh  I  l\ad 
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Iieen  oalM  pickthank  and  tale-pyet  for  mj  pains,  as  when  I  told  of  Roland 
Qrteme  shooting  the  wild  swan/' 

Master  Wingate  was  somewhat  dismayed  at  perceivin?,  that  the  details 
which  he  had  given  of  his  far-sighted  political  views  had  produced  on  his 
hearer  rather  suspicion  of  his  fitjelity,  than  admiration  of  his  wisdom,  and 
endeavoured,  as  hastily  as  possible,  to  apologize  and  to  explain,  although 
internally  extremely  offended  at  the  unreasonable  view,  as  he  deemed  it^ 
which  it  had  pleased  Mistress  Lilias  Bradbourne  to  take  of  his  expressions ; 
and  mentally  convinced  that  her  disapprobation  of  his  sentiments  arose 
solely  out  of  the  consideration,  that  though  Father  Ambrose,  supposing 
him  to  become  the  master  of  the  castle,  would  certainly  require  the  ser- 
vices of  a  steward,  yet  those  of  a  waiting-woman  would,  in  the  supposed 
circumstances,  be  altogether  superfluous. 

After  his  explanation  had  been  received  as  explanations  usually  are,  the 
two  friends  separated ;  Lilias  to  attend  the  silver  whistle  which  called  her 
to  her  mistress's  chamber,  and  the  sapient  major-domo  to  the  duties  of  his 
own  department.  They  parted  with  less  than  their  usual  degree  of  reve- 
rence and  regard ;  for  the  steward  felt  that  his  worldly  wisdom  was  rebuked 
by  the  more  disinterested  attachment  of  the  waiting-woman,  and  Mistress 
Lilias  Bradbourne  was  compelled  to  consider  her  old  friend  as  something 
little  better  than  a  time^enrer. 
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Wh«n  I  ha*  a  aazpenoe  under  my  thoab^ 
rheo  I  get  crndit  in  ilka  town ; 
But  when  I  am  puir  they  bid  me  gae  by— 
Oh,  poverty  parti  guod  company  I 

Old  Sons* 

Whilb  the  departure  of  the  page  afforded  subject  for  the'conversatioo 
which  we  have  detailed  in  our  last  chapter,  the  late  favourite  was  far 
advanced  on  his  solitary  journey,  without  well  knowing  what  was  its  objed; 
or  what  was  likely  to  be  its  end.  He  had  rowed  the  skiff  in  which  he  left 
the  castle,  to  the  side  of  the  lake  most  distant  from  the  village,  with  the 
desire  of  escaping  from  the  notice  of  the  inhabitants.  His  pride  whispered, 
that  he  would  be,  in  his  discarded  state,  only  the  subject  of  their  wonder 
and  compassion ;  and  his  generosity  told  him,  that  any  mark  of  sympathy 
which  his  situation  should  excite,  mi^ht  be  unfavourably  reported  at  the 
eastle.  A  trifling  incident  convinced  him  he  had  little  to  fear  tor  his  friendt 
on  the  latter  score.  He  was  met  by  a  young  man  some  years  older  than 
himself,  who  had  on  former  occasions  been  but  too  happy  to  be  permitted 
to  share  in  his  sports  in  the  subordinate  character  of  his  assistant.  Ralph 
Fidher  approached  to  greet  him,  with  all  the  alacrity  of  an  humble  friend. 

"  What,  Master  Roland,  abroad  on  this  side,  and  without  either  hawk  or 
hound  ?" 

"  Hawk  or  hound,"  said  Roland,  "  I  will  never  perhaps  hollo  to  again.  I 
have  been  dismissed  —  that  is,  I  have  left  the  castle." 

Ralph  was  surprised.  **  What !  you  are  to  pass  into  the  Knight's  serviofv 
And  take  the  black  jock  and  the  lance  ?" 

"Indeed,"  replied  Roland  Graeme,  "I  am  not — I  am  now  leaving  tiis 
service  of  Avenel  for  ever." 

**  And  whither  are  you  going,  then  ?"  said  the  young  peasant. 
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''  Nay,  that  is  a  question  which  it  craves  time  to  answer  —  I  have  that 
matter  to  determine  yet/'  replied  the  disgraced  tavourite. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Ralph,  "  I  warrant  you  it  is  the  same  to  you  which  way 
you  go  —  my  Lady  would  not  dismiss  you  till  she  had  put  some  lining  inU» 
the  pouches  of  your  doublet.'' 

"Sordid  slave  I"  said  Roland  Grsome,  "dost  thou  think  I  would  hav« 
accepted  a  boon  from  one  who  was  giving  me  over  a  prey  to  detraction  and 
to  ruin,  at  the  instigation  of  a  canting  priest  and  a  meddling  servine-woman  f 
The  bread  thslf^I  had  bought  with  such  an  alms  would  have  choked  me  at 
the  first  mouthful.'' 

Ralph  looked  at  his  quondam  friend  with  an  air  of  wonder  not  unmixed 
with  contempt.  '*  Well,"  he  said,  at  length,  "  no  occasion  for  passion  — 
each  man  knows  his  own  stomach  best  —  but,  were  I  on  a  black  moor  at 
this  time  of  dav,  not  knowing  whither  I  was  goine,  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  a  broad  piece  or  two  in  my  pouch,  come  by  them  as  I  could.  —  But 
perhaps  you  will  go  with  me  to  my  father's  —  that  is,  for  a  night,  for  to- 
morrow we  expect  my  uncle  Menelaus  and  all  his  folk ;  but,  as  I  said,  for 
one  night "  i 

The  cold-blooded  limitation  of  the  offered  shelter  to  one  night  only,  and 
that  tendered  most  unwillingly,  offended  the  pride  of  the  discarded  favourite. 

"  I  would  rather  sleep  on  the  fresh  heather,  as  I  have  done  many  a  night 
on  less  occasion,"  said  Koland  Grssme,  "  than  in  the  smoky  garret  of  your 
father,  that  smells  of  peat  smoke  and  usquebaugh  like  a  Highlander's 
plaid." 

"  You  may  choose,  my  master,  if  you  are  so  nice,"  replied  Ralph  Fisher ; 
"  you  may  be  glad  to  smell  a  peat-fire,  and  usquebaueh  too,  if  you  journey 
longin  the  fashion  you  propose.  You  might  have  said  God-a-mercy  for  your 
proffer,  though  —  it  is  not  everv  one  that  will  put  themselves  in  the  way  of 
ill-will  by  harbouring  a  discarded  serving-man."    • 

"  Ralph,"  said  Roland  Graeme,  "  I  would  pray  you  to  remember  that  I 
have  switched  you  before  now,  and  this  is  the  same  riding-wond  which  you 
have  tasted."* 

Ralph,  who  was  a  thickset  clownish  figure,  arrived  at  his  full  strength, 
and  conscious  of  the  most  complete  personal  superiority,  laughed  contemptu- 
ously at  the  threats  of  the  slight-made  stripling. 

"  It  may  be  the  same  wand,"  he  said,  "  but  not  the  same  hand ;  and  that 
is  as  good  rhyme  as  if  it  were  in  a  ballad.  Look  you,  my  Lady's  page  that 
was,  when  your  switch  was  up,  it  was  no  fear  of  you,  but  of  your  betters, 
that  kept  mine  down  —  and  I  wot  not  what  hinders  me  from  clearing  old 
scores  with  this  hazel  rung,  and  showing  you  it  was  your  Lady's  livery-coat 
which  I  spared,  and  not  your  flesh  and  blood.  Master  Roland." 

In  the  midst  of  his  rage,  Roland  Grseme  was  just  wise  enough  to  see,  thai 
by  continuing  this  altercation,  he  would  subject  himself  to  very  rude  treat- 
ment from  the  boor,  who  was  so  much  older  and  stronger  than  himself;  and 
while  his  antagonist,  with  a  sort  of  jeering  lau^h  of  defiance,  seemed  to 
provoke  the  contest,  he  felt  the  full  bitterness  of  his  own  degraded  condition, 
and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  conceal 
with  both  his  hands. 

Even  the  rough  churl  was  moved  with  the  distress  of  his  quondam  com- 
panion. 

"  Nay,  Master  Roland,"  he  said,  **  I  did  but  as  'twere  jest  with  thee  —  I 
would  not  harm  thee,  man,  were  it  but  for  old  acquaintance  sake.  But  ever 
look  to  a  man's  inches  ere  you  talk  of  switching  —  why,  thine  arm,  man,  is 
^ut  like  a  spindle  compared  to  mine.  —  But  hark,  I  hear  old  Adam  Wood- 
cock hollowing  to  his  hawk  —  Come  alon^,  man,  we  will  have  a  merrv 
afternoon,  and  go  jollily  to  my  father's  in  spite  of  the  peat-smoke  and  usque- 
baugh to  boot.  Maybe  we  may  put  you  into  some  honest  way  of  winnin|r 
your  Iwead,  though  it's  hard  to  come  by  in  these  broken  times." 
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Tbe  UDfortanate  P^go  made  no  aDswer,  nor  did  he  withdraw  hie  hands 
from  bis  faoo,  and  Fisher  continued  in  what  he  imagined  a  suitable  tone  of 
Aooifort. 

*'  Why,  man,  when  you  were  my  Lady's  minion,  men  held  you  proud, 
*ud  some  thought  you  a  Papist,  and  I  wot  not  what ;  and  so,  now  that  you 
baye  no  one  to  bear  you  out,  you  must  be  companionable  and  hearty,  and 
wait  on  the  minister's  examinations,  and  put  these  things  out  of  folk's  head ; 
and  if  he  says  you  are  in  fault,  you  must  jouk  your  head  to  the  stream ;  and 
if  a  gentleman,  or  a  gentleman's  gentleman,  give  you  a  r<^h  word,  or  a 
lieht  blow,  you  must  only  say,  thank  you  for  dusting  my  doublet,  or  the 
like,  as  I  have  done  by  Tou.^But  hark  to  Woodcock's  whistle  again.  Come, 
and  I  will  teach  vou  all  the  trick  on't  as  we  go  on." 

**  I  thank  you,"  said  Roland  Gr»me,  endeavouring  to  assume  an  air  of 
indilTerence  and  of  superiority ;  "  but  I  have  another  path  before  me,  and 
were  it  otherwise,  I  could  not  tread  in  yours." 

*'  Very  true.  Master  Roland,"  replied  the  clown  ;  "and  every  man  knows 
bis  own  matters  best,  and  so  I  will  not  keep  you  from  the  path,  as  you  say. 
Give  us  a  grip  of  your  hand,  man,  for  auld  lang  syne. — What  I  not  clap  palms 
ere  we  part? — well,  so  be  it — a  wilful  man  will  have  his  way,  and  so  fare- 
well, and  the  blessing  of  the  morning  to  you." 

" Good-morrow ^good*morrow,"  said  Roland,  hastily;  and  the  clown 
walked  lightly  off,  whistling  as  he  went,  and  glad,  apparently,  to  be  rid  of 
an  acquaintance,  whose  claims  might  be  troublesome,  and  who  had  no  longer 
the  means  to  be  serviceable  to  him. 

Roland  Gneme  compelled  himself  to  walk  on  while  they  were  within 
sight  of  each  other,  that  his  former  intimate  might  not  augur  any  vacilla- 
tion of  purpose,  or  uncertainty  of  object,  from  his  remaining  on  the  same 
snot ;  but  the  effort  was  a  painful  one.    He  seemed  stunned,  as  it  were,  and 

fiddy ;  the  earth  on  which  he  stood  felt  as  if  unsound,  and  quaking  under 
is  feet  like  the  surface  of  a  bog ;  and  he  had  once  or  twice  nearly  fallen, 
though  the  path  he  trode  was  of  firm  greensward.  He  kept  resolutely 
moving  forward,  in  spite  of  the  internal  agitation  to  which  these  symptoms 
belonged,  until  the  distant  form  of  his  acquaintance  disappeared  behind  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  when  his  heart  failed  at  once ;  and,  sitting  down  on  the  turf, 
remote  from  human  ken,  he  gave  way  to  the  natural  expressions  of  wounded 
pride,  grief,  and  fear,  and  wept  with  unrestrained  profusion  and  unqualified 
bitterness. 

When  the  first  violent  paroxysm  of  his  feeling  had  subsided,  the  deserted 
and  friendless  youth  felt  that  mental  relief  which  usually  follows  such  dis- 
charges of  sorrow.  The  tears  continued  to  chase  each  other  down  his  cheeks, 
but  they  were  no  longer  accompanied  by  the  same  sense  of  desolation  ;  an 
afflicting  yet  milder  sentiment  was  awakened  in  his  mind,  by  the  recollec' 
tion  of  his  benefactress,  of  the  unwearied  kindness  which  had  attached  her 
to  him,  in  spite  of  many  acts  of  provoking  petulance,  now  recollected  as 
offences  of  a  deep  dye,  which  had  protected  him  against  the  machinations 
of  others,  as  well  as  against  the  consequences  of  his  own  folly,  and  would 
have  continued  to  do  so,  had  not  the  excess  of  his  presumption  compelled 
her  to  withdraw  her  protection. 

"  Whatever  indignity  I  have  borne,"  he  said,  "  has  been  the  just  reward 
of  my  own  ingratitude.  And  have  I  done  well  to  accept  the  hospitality, 
the  more  than  maternal  kindness,  of  my  protectress,  yet  to  detain  from  her 
the  knowledge  of  my  religion  ?  —  but  she  shall  know  that  a  Catholic  has  as 
much  gratitude  as  a  Puritan — ^that  I  have  been  thoughtless,  but  not  wicked 
— that  m  my  wildest  moments  I  have  loved,  respected,  and  honoured  her— 
and  that  the  orphan  boy  might  indeed  be  heedless,  but  was  never  un- 
grateful 1" 

He  turned,  as  these  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind,  and  began  nastily 
to  retread  his  footsteps  towards  the  castle,    out  he  checked  the  first  vs£<qj^ 
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nofls  of  dig  repentant  haste,  when  he  reflected  on  the  scorn  and  contempt 
with  which  the  family  were  likely  to  see  the  return  of  the  fugitiye,  ham- 
Died,  a^  they  must  necessarily  suppose  him,  into  a  supplicant,  who  requested 
pardon  for  his  fault,  and  permission  to  return  to  his  service.  He  slackened 
his  pace,  but  he  stood  not  still. 

"1  care  not,"  he  resolutely  determined ;  "  let  them  wink,  point,  nod,  sneer, 
speak  of  the  conceit  which  is  humbled,  of  the  pride  which  has  had  a  fall— 
I  eare  not;  it  is  a  penance  due  to  my  folly,  and  I  will  endure  it  with 
patience.  But  if  she  also,  my  benefactress,  if  she  also  should  think  me 
sordid  and  weak-spirited  enough  to  beg,  not  for  her  pardon  alone,  but  for  a 
renewal  of  the  advantages  which  I  derived  from  her  favour  —  her  suspicion 
of  my  meanness  I  cannot — I  will  not  brook." 

EEe  stood  still,  and  his  pride  rallying  with  constitutional  obstinacy  against 
his  more  just  feeling,  urged  that  he  would  incur  the  scorn  of  the  Lady  of 
Aven^l,  rather  than  obtain  her  favour,  by  following  the  course  which  the 
first  ardour  of  his  repentant  feelings  had  dictated  to  him. 

"If  I  had  but  some  plausible  pretext,"  he  thought,  "some  ostensible 
reason  for  my  return,  some  excuse  to  allege  which  might  show  I  came  not 
as  a  degraded  supplicant,  or  a  discarded  menial,  I  might  go  thither — but  as 
I  am,  I  cannot — ^my  heart  would  leap  from  its  place  and  burst" 

As  these  thoughts  swept  through  his  mind,  something  passed  in  the  air 
so  near  him  as  to  dazzle  his  eyes,  and  almost  to  brush  the  plume  in  his  cap. 
He  looked  up  —  it  was  the  favourite  falcon  of  Sir  Halbert,  which,  flying 
around  his  head,  seemed  to  claim  his  attention,  as  that  of  a  well-known 
friend.  Roland  extended  his  arm,  and  gave  the  accustomed  whoop,  and  the 
falcon  instantly  settled  on  his  wrist,  and  began  to  prune  itself,  glancing  at 
the  youth  from  time  to  time  an  acute  and  brilliant  beam  of  its  hazel  eye, 
which  seemed  to  ask  why  he  caressed  it  not  with  his  usual  fondness. 

**  Ah,  Diamond  I"  he  said,  as  if  the  bird  understood  him,  "  thou  and  I 
must  be  strangers  henceforward.  Many  a  gallant  stoop  have  I  seen  thee 
make,  and  many  a  brave  heron  strike  down ;  but  that  is  all  gone  and  over, 
and  there  is  no  hawking  more  for  me  I" 

"  And  why  not.  Master  Roland,"  said  Adam  Woodcock  the  falconer,  who 
came  at  that  instant  from  behind  a  few  alder  bushes  which  had  concealed 
him  from  view,  **  why  should  there  be  no  more  hawking  for  you  ?  Why, 
man,  what  were  our  life  without  our  sports  ?  —  thou  know'st  the  jolly  old 
song  — 

"And  rather  woald  Allan  io  danceon  lie. 
Than  live  at  lfirs:e  where  the  falcon  cannot  fly ; 
And  Allan  wnald  rather  lie  in  Sexton's  poaml. 
Than  live  where  be  followed  not  the  merrjr  hawk  and  hoand.** 

The  voice  of  the  falconer  was  hearty  and  friendly,  and  the  tone  in  which 
he  half-sung  half-recited  his  rude  ballad,  implied  honest  frankness  and  cor- 
diality. But  remembrance  of  their  quarrel,  and  its  consequences,  embar' 
rassed  Roland,  and  prevented  his  reply.  The  falconer  saw  his  hesitation, 
and  guessed  the  cause. 

"  What  now,"  said  he,  "  Master  Roland  ?  do  you,  who  are  half  an  Eng- 
lishman, think  that  I,  who  am  a  whole  one,  would  keep  up  anger  against 
you,  and  you  ijt  distress?  That  were  like  some  of  the  Scots,  (my  master's 
reverence  always  excepted,)  who  can  be  fair  and  false,  and  wait  their  time, 
and  keep  their  mind,  as  they  say,  to  themselves,  and  touch  pot  and  flagon 
with  you,  and  hunt  and  hawk  with  you,  and,  after  all,  when  time  serves, 
pay  off  some  old  feud  with  the  point  of  the  dagger.  Canny  Yorkshire  has 
tio  memory  for  such  old  sores.  Why,  man,  an  you  had  hit  me  a  rough 
blow,  maybe  I  would  rather  have  taken  it  from  you,  than  a  rough  word 
from  another ;  for  you  have  a  good  notion  of  falconry,  though  you  stand  up 
for  washing  the  meat  for  the  eyases.  So  give  us  your  hand,  maA,  and  bear 
no  malice. 
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RiikkKd,  tKougb  he  felt  his  prood  blood  rebel  at  the  familiarity  of  honest 
Adam's  address,  could  not  resist  its  downright  frankness.  Covering  his 
face  with  the  one  hand,  he  held  out  the  other  to  the  falconer,  and  returned 
with  readiness  his  friendly  grasp. 

"  Why,  this  is  hearty  now/'  said  Woodcock ;  "  I  always  said  you  had  a 
kind  heart,  though  you  have  a  spice  of  the  devil  in  your  disposition,  that  is 
certain.  I  came  this  way  with  the  falcon  on  purpose  to  find  you,  and  yon 
half-bred  lubbard  told  me  which  way  you  took  flight  Yon  ever  tbonglit 
too  much  of  that  kestril-kite.  Master  Koiand,  and  he  knows  nought  of  sport 
after  all,  but  what  he  caught  from  you.  I  saw  how  it  had  been  betwixt 
you,  and  I  sent  him  out  of  my  company  with  a  wanion  —  I  would  rather 
have  a  rifler  on  my  perch  than  a  false  knave  at  my  elbow — and  now.  Master 
Roland,  tell  me  what  way  wing  ye  ?" 

"  That  is  as  Qod  pleases,"  replied  the  page,  vnth  a  sigh  which  he  could 
not  suppress. 

*'  Nay,  man,  never  droop  a  fei^ther  for  being  cast  off,"  said  the  falconer ; 
**  who  Knows  but  you  may  soar  the  better  and  fairer  flight  for  all  this  yet  ? 
—Look  at  Diamond  there,  'tis  a  noble  bird,  and  shows  gallantly  with  his 
hood,  and  bells,  and  jesses ;  but  there  is  many  a  wild  falcon  in  Norway  that 
would  not  change  properties  with  him  —  And  that  is  what  I  would  say  of 
you.  Tou  are  no  longer  my  Lady's  page,  and  you  will  not  clothe  so  fair, 
or  feed  so  well,  or  sleep  so  soft,  or  show  so  gallant — What  of  all  that?  if 
you  are  not  her  paee,  you  are  your  own  man,  and  may  go  where  you  will, 
without  minding  whoop  or  whistle.  The  worst  is  the  loss  of  the  sport,  but 
who  knows  what  you  may  come  to  ?  They  say  that  Sir  Halbert  himself,  I 
speak  with  reverence,  was  once  glad  to  be  the  Abbot's  forester,  and  now  he 
has  hounds  and  hawks  of  his  own,  and  Adam  Woodcock  for  a  falconer  to 
the  boot." 

**  You  are  right,  and  say  well,  Adam,"  answered  the  youth,  the  blood 
mantling  in  his  cheeks,  "  the  falcon  will  soar  higher  without  his  bells  than 
with  them,  though  the  bells  be  made  of  silver." 

"That  is  cheerily  spoken,"  replied  the  falconer;  " and  whither  now?" 

"  I  thought  of  eoing  to  the  Abbey  of  Kennaquhair,"  answered  Roland 
Graeme,  "to  ask  the  counsel  of  Father  Ambrose." 

**  And  joy  go  with  you,"  said  the  falconer,  "  though  it  is  likely  you  may 
find  the  old  monks  in  some  sorrow ;  they  say  the  commons  are  threatening 
to  turn  them  out  of  their  cells,  and  make  a  devil's  mass  of  it  in  the  old 
church,  thinking  they  have  forborne  that  sport  too  long ;  and  troth  I  am 
dear  of  the  same  opinion." 

"  Then  will  Father  Ambrose  be  the  better  of  having  a  friend  beside  him!'' 
said  the  page,  manfully. 

**  Ay,  but,  my  young  fearnought,"  replied  the  falconer,  **  the  friend  will 
scarce  be  the  better  of  being  beside  Father  Ambrose— he  may  come  by  the 
redder's  lick,  and  that  is  ever  the  worst  of  the  battle." 

"  I  care  not  for  that,"  said  the  page,  "  the  dread  of  a  lick  should  not  hold 
me  back ;  but  I  fear  I  may  bring  trouble  between  the  brothers  by  visiting 
Father  Ajnbrose.  I  will  tarry  to-night  at  Saint  Cuthbert's  cell,  where  the 
old  priest  will  give  me  a  night's  shelter ;  and  I  will  send  to  Bother  Ambrose 
to  ask  his  advice  before  I  go  down  to  the  convent." 

"  By  Our  Lady,"  said  the  falconer,  "  and  that  is  a  likely  plan— 4tnd  now," 
he  continued,  exchanging  his  frankness  of  manner  for  a  sort  of  awkward 
embarrassment,  as  if  he  had  somewhat  to  say  that  he  had  no  ready  means 
to  bring  out—"  and  now,  you  wot  well  that  I  wear  a  pouch  for  my  hawk's 
meat,*  and  so  forth ;  but  wot  you  what  it  is  lined  vnth.  Master  Roland  ?" 

**  With  leather,  to  be  sure,''  replied  Roland,  somewhat  surprised  at  the 

^*  Th»  Mme  ttBf,  like  every  Uiinir  belonfing  to  falconry,  was  elteemnd  au  honoarabte  distinctioo.aad 

^   '.    Oneol  the  Sommenrilles  of  Camnel ban  was  called  Sdr,* 

wear  his  hawkinf  pouch  oorered  with  satia  of  that  oolonr 


•lt«u  bjr  the  nobility  and  gentry.    One  ol  the'  Sommenrilles  of  Camnethan  was  called  Sir  John  wU%  tkt  rmf 
kag  becattse  it  was  his  woot  to  ^ 
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hesitation  with  which  Adam  Woodcock  asked  a  qaestion  apparently  »«. 
tiinple. 

"  With  leather,  lad  V*  said  Woodcock ;  *'  ay,  and  with  silver  to  the  booi 
of  that.  See  here/'  he  said,  showing  a  secret  slit  in  the  lining  of  his  liag 
of  office — "here  they  are,  thirty  good  Harry  groats  as  ever  were  struck  in 
bluff  old  Hal's  time,  and  ten  of  them  are  right  heartily  at  your  service ; 
and  now  the  murder  is  out/' 

Roland's  first  idea  was  to  refuse  his  assistance ;  but  he  recollected  the 
vows  of  humility  which  he  had  just  taken  upon  him,  and  it  occurred  thai 
this  was  the  opportunity  to  put  his  new-formed  resolution  to  the  test. 
Assuming  a  strong  command  of  himself,  he  answered  Adam  Woodcock 
with  as  much  frankness  as  his  nature  permitted  him  to  wear,  in  doing  what 
was  so  contrary  to  his  inclinations,  that  he  accepted  thankfully  of  his  kind 
offer,  while,  to  soothe  his  own  reviving  pride,  he  could  not  help  adding, 
"  he  hoped  soon  to  requite  the  obligation." 

''  That  as  you  list— that  as  you  list,  young  man,"  said  the  falconer,  vnth 
glee,  counting  out  and  delivering  to  his  young  friend  the  supply  he  had 
so  generously  offered,  and  then  adding,  with  great  cheerfulness, — **  Now 
you  may  go  through  the  world ;  for  he  that  can  back  a  horse,  wind  a  horn, 
hollow  a  greyhound,  fly  a  hawk,  and  play  at  sword  and  buckler,  witii  a 
whole  pair  ot  shoes,  a  green  jacket,  ana  ten  lily-white  groats  in  his  pouch, 
may  bid  Father  Care  hang  himself  in  his  own  jesses.  Farewell,  and  God 
be  with  you  V 

So  saying,  and  as  if  desirous  to  avoid  the  thanks  of  his  companion,  he 
tamed  hastily  round,  and  left  Roland  Grseme  to  pursue  his  journey  alone. 


^A/V>^^^WWVW^WWW^^^/V«'s^^>^«M»V^^>^^^>«^^^ 


The  aanred  tapora  lights  are  ^ne. 
Gray  man  hu  clad  the  altar  itoDe, 
The  holy  image  i«  o'erthrown. 

The  bell  has  ceased  to  toll, 
The  Ionic  ribb'd  aisles  Hre  burst  and  shrank, 
The  holy  shrines  to  rain  sank, 
Departed  is  the  pious  monk, 

God's  blessiof  on  his  soul! 

&IDITXTA. 

Thx  cell  of  Saint  Cuthbert,  as  it  was  called,  marked,  or  was  supposed  to 
mark,  one  of  those  resting-places,  which  that  venerable  saint  was  pleased  to 
assign  to  his  monks,  when  his  convent,  being  driven  from  Lindisfern  by  the 
Danes,  became  a  peripatetic  society  of  religionists,  and  bearing  their  patron's 
body  on  their  shoulders,  transported  him  from  place  to  place  through  Soot- 
land  and  the  borders  of  England,  until  he  was  pleased  at  length  to  spare 
them  the  pain  of  carrying  him  farther,  and  to  choose  his  ultimate  place  of 
rest  in  the  lordly  towers  of  Durham.  The  odour  of  his  sanctity  remained 
behind  him  at  each  place  where  he  had  granted  the  monks  a  transient 
respite  from  their  labours ;  and  proud  were  those  who  could  assign,  as  his 
temporary  resting-place,  any  spot  within  their  vicinity.  There  were  few 
eells  more  celebrated  and  honoured  than  that  of  Saint  Cuthbert,  to  which 
Roland  Grseme  now  bent  his  way,  situated  considerably  to  the  north-west 
uf  the  great  Abbey  of  Kennaquhair,  on  which  it  was  dependent.  In  the 
neighbourhood  were  some  of  those  recommendations  which  weighed  with 
the  experienced  priesthood  of  Rome,  in  choosing  their  sites  for  places  of 
religion. 
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There  wm  a  well,  jyossessed  of  some  medicinal  qualities,  which,  of  coune, 
claimed  the  saint  for  its  guardian  and  patron,  and  occasionally  produced 
■ome  advantage  to  the  recluse  who  inhabited  his  cell,  since  none  could 
reasonably  expect  to  benefit  by  the  fountain  who  did  not  extend  their  bounty 
to  the  saint's  chaplain.  A  few  rods  of  fertile  land  afforded  the  monk  his 
plot  of  earden  ground ;  an  eminence  well  clothed  with  trees  rose  behind  the 
eell,  and  sheltered  it  from  the  north  and  the  east,  while  the  front,  opening 
to  the  south-west,  looked  up  a  wild  but  pleasant  valley ,  down  which  wan- 
dered a  lively  brook,  which  battled  with  every  stone  that  interrupted  its 
passage. 

The  cell  itself  was  rather  plainly  than  rudely  constructed  —  a  low  Gothic 
building  with  two  small  apartments,  one  of  which  served  the  priest  for  his 
dwelling-place,  the  other  for  his  chapel.'  As  there  were  few  of  the  secular 
elergy  who  durst  venture  to  reside  so  near  the  Border,  the  assistance  of  this 
monk  in  spiritual  affairs  had  not  been  useless  to  the  community,  while  the 
Catholic  religion  retained  the  ascendancy ;  as  he  could  marrv,  christen,  and 
administer  the  other  sacraments  of  the  Itoman  church..  Of  late,  however, 
as  the  Protestant  doctrines  gained  ground,  he  had  found  it  convenient  to 
live  in  close  retirement,  and  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  drawins  upon 
himself  observation  or  animadversion.  The  appearance  of  his  habitation, 
however,  when  Roland  Qrseme  came  before  it  in  the  close  of  the  evening, 
plainly  showed  that  his  caxition  had  been  finally  ineffectual. 

The  page's  first  movement  was  to  knock  at  the  door,  when  he  observed, 
to  his  surprise,  that  it  was  open,  not  from  being  left  unlatched,  but  because, 
beat  off  its  upper  hinge,  it  was  only  fastened  to  the  door-post  by  the  lower, 
and  could  therefore  no  longer  perform  its  functions.  Somewhat  alarmed  at 
this,  and  receiving  no  answer  when  he  knocked  and  called,  Roland  began  to 
look  more  at  leisure  upon  the  exterior  of  the  little  dwelling  before  he  ven- 
tured to  enter  it.  The  flowers,  which  had  been  trained  with  care  against 
the  walls,  seemed  to  have  been  recently  torn  down,  and  trailed  their  dis- 
honoured garlands  on  the  earth;  the  latticed  window  was  broken  and 
dashed  in.  The  garden,  which  the  monk  had  maintained  by  his  constant 
labour  in  the  highest  order  and  beauty,  bore  marks  of  having  been  lately 
trod  down  and  destroyed  by  the  hoofs  of  animals,  and  the  feet  of  men. 

The  sainted  spring  had  not  escaped.  It  was  wont  to  rise  beneath  a  canopy 
f'f  ribbed  arches,  with  which  the  devotion  of  elder  times  hai  secured  and  pro- 
tected its  healing  waters.  These  arches  were  now  almost  entirely  demolished, 
and  the  stones  of  which  they  were  built  were  tumbled  into  the  well,  as  if 
for  the  purpose  of  choking  up  and  destroying  the  fountain,  which,  as  it  had 
rhared  in  other  days  the  honour  of  the  saint,  was,  in  the  present,  doomed 
to  partake  his  unpopularity.  Part  of  the  roof  had  been  pulled  down  from 
the  house  itself,  and  an  attempt  had  been  made  with  crows  and  levers  upon 
one  of  the  angles,  by  which  several  large  corner-stones  had  been  forced  out 
of  their  place;  but  the  solidity  of  ancient  mason-work  had  proved  too 
groat  for  the  time  or  patience  of  the  assailants,  and  they  had  relinquished 
their  task  of  destruction.  Such  dilapidated  buildings,  after  the  lapse  of 
years,  during  which  nature  has  graaually  covered  the  effects  of  violence 
with  creeping  plants,  and  with  weather-stains,  exhibit,  amid  their  decay,  a 
melancholy  beauty.  But  when  the  visible  effects  of  violence  appear  raw 
and  recent,  there  is  no  feeling  to  mitigate  the  sense  of  devastation  with 
which  thev  impress  the  spectators ;  and  such  was  now  the  scene  on  which 
theyouthful  page  gazed,  with  the  painful  feelings  it  was  qualified  to  excite. 

When  his  first  momentary  surprise  was  over,  Roland  Grseme  was  at  no 
loss  to  conjecture  the  cause  of  these  ravages.  The  destruction  of  the  Popish 
edifices  did  not  take  place  at  once  throughout  Scotland,  but  at  different 
times,  and  according  to  the  spirit  which  actuated  the  reformed  clerey ;  eomA 
of  whom  instigated  their  hearers  to  these  acts  of  demolition,  and  oHmHi 
pith  better  taste  and  feeling,  endeavoured  to  protect  the  ancient  shrineii 
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irhile  they  desired  to  see  them  parifled  from  the  objects  which  had  attracted 
idolatrous  devution.  From  time  to  time,  therefore,  the  populace  of  the 
Scottish  towns  and  Yillages,  when  instigated  either  by  their  own  feelings  of 
abhorrence  for  Popish  superstition,  or  by  the  doctrines  of  the  more  sealouB 
preachers,  resumed  the  work  of  destruction,  and  exercised  it  upon  some 
sequestered  church,  chapel,  or  cell,  which  had  escaped  the  first  burst  of 
their  indignation  against  the  religion  of  Rome.  In  many  plapes,  the  vices 
of  the  Catholic  clergy,  arising  out  of  the  wealth  and  the  corruption  of  that 
tremendous  hierarchy,  furnished  too  good  an  apology  for  wreaking  Ten- 
reance  upon  the  splendid  edifices  which  they  inhabited ;  and  of  this  an  old 
Scottish  historian  giVes  a  remarkable  instance. 

**  Why  mourn  ye,"  said  an  aged  matron,  seeing  the  discontent  of  seme  of 
tiie  citizens,  while  a  stately  convent  was  burnt  by  the  multitude,  —  "  why 
mourn  ye  for  its  destruction  ?  If  you  knew  half  the  flagitious  wickedness 
which  has  been  perpetrated  within  that  house,  you  would  rather  bless  the 
divine  judgment,  which  permits  not  even  the  senseless  walls  that  screened 
such  profligacy,  any  longer  to  cumber  Christian  ground." 

But  although,  in  many  instances,  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
baildiugs  mi^t  be,  in  the  matron's  way  of  judging,  an  act  of  justice,  and 
in  others  an  act  of  policy,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  humour  of  demolishing 
monuments  of  ancient  piety  and  munificence,  and  that  in  a  poor  country 
like  Scotland,  where  there  was  no  chance  of  their  being  replaced,  was  botn 
useless,  mischievous,  and  barbarous. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  unpretending  and  quiet  seclusion  of  the  monk 
of  Saint  Cuthbert's  had  hitherto  saved  him  from  the  general  wreck ;  but  it 
would  seem  ruin  had  now  at  length  reached  him.  Anxious  to  discover  if  he 
had  at  least  escaped  personal  harm,  Roland  Graeme  entered  the  half  ruined 
cell. 

The  interior  of  the  building  was  in  a  state  which  fully  justified  the 
opinion  he  had  formed  from  its  external  injuries.  The  few  rude  utensils  of 
tLe  solitary's  hut  were  broken  down,  and  lay  scattered  on  the  floor,  where 
it  seemed  as  if  a  fire  had  been  made  with  some  of  the  fragments  to  destroy 
the  rest  of  his  property,  and  to  consume,  in  particular,  the  rude  old  Image 
of  Saint  Cuthbert,  m  its  episcopal  habit,  which  lay  on  the  hearth  like  Dagon 
of  yore,  shattered  with  the  axe  and  scorched  with  the  flames,  but  only  par- 
tially destroyed.  In  the  little  apartment  which  served  as  a  chapel,  the  altar 
was  overthrown,  and  the  four  huge  stones  of  which  it  had  been  once  com- 
posed lay  scattered  around  the  floor.  The  large  stone  crucifix  which  occu- 
pied the  niche  behind  the  altar,  and  fronted  the  supplicant  while  be  paid  his 
devotion  there,  had  been  pulled  down  and  dashed  by  its  own  weight  into 
three  fragments.  There  were  marks  of  sledge-hammers  on  each  of  these ; 
yet  the  image  had  been  saved'  from  utter  demolition  by  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  remaining  fragments,  which,  though  much  injured,  retained 
enough  of  the  original  sculpture  to  show  what  it  had  been  intended  to 
represent.* 

Roland  Grseme,  secretly  nursed  in  the  tenets  of  Rome,  saw  with  horror 
the  I  rofanation  of  the  most  sacred  emblem,  according  to  his  creed^  of  our 
holy  religion. 

**lt  is  the  badge  of  our  redemption,"  he  said,  **  which  the  felons  have 

*  1  mar  here  obwnre,  that  this  to  entirely  an  ideal  scene.  Saint  Cuthbert,  a  penmn  of  establiithed  sanctitf, 
had,  no  doubt,  several  places  of  worehipon  the  Borders,  where  he  flourishea  whilst  livinf;  but  'nUmouth 
Chapel  is  the  only  one  which  bears  some  resemblance  t»  the  herniitag:e  described  in  the  text.  It  has,  imieed, 
a  well,  CunaOM  for  gntnyim^  three  wishes  for  every  worshipper  who  shall  qaafT  the  fountain  with  sufficient 
belief  in  its  efficacy  At  this  spot  the  Saint  is  said  to  have  landed  in  his  stone  coffin,  in  which  he  sailed  dowo 
:he  Tweed  fftrni  Melroee.  and  here  the  stone  coffin  long  lay,  in  evidence  of  the  fnct.  The  late  Sir  Francis 
Blake  Delaval  is  said  to  have  taken  the  exact  measure  of  the  coffin,  and  to  have  ascertained,  by  hydrostatic 
Mindnles,  that  it  mirht  have  acinallv  xwam.  A  profane  fanner  in  the  nei^rhborhood  announced  his  iutentioa 
i  f  omavertinjc  this  last  bed  of  the  Saint  into  a  troof  h  for  his  swine ;  bat  i  he  profanation  was  rendered  impiie- 
sible.  either  bv  the  Saint,  or  hv  some  pious  votary  in  his  behalf,  for  on  the  following  morning  the  stoue  saio 
fliafiis  was  foood  broken  in  two  fraKments. 

TllliiifMith  Chapel,  with  these  points  of  reAeofblnnce.  iies,  however,  in  exactly  the  oppoeite  dinetiea  m 
Mpank  Melrose,  which  the  sapposed  cell  of  St  (  u-  httirt  is  said  to  have  borne  towards  Kennaqobai* 

2b 
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ilared  in  yiolftto  —  ▼'ould  to  Gkxl  my  weak  strength  were  able  to  replace  h 
mj  humble  strength,  to  atone  for  the  nacrilege  I" 

He  stooped  to  the  task  he  first  meditated,  and  with  a  sudden,  and  to  bim 
■elf  almost  an  incredible  exertion  of  power,  he  lifted  up  the  one  extremity  ol 
the  lower  shaft  of  the  crost*,  and  rested  it  upcn  the  edge  of  the  laree  stone 
which  served  for  its  pedestal.  Encouraged  bj  this  success,  he  applied  hii 
force  to  the  other  extremity,  and,  to  his  own  astonishment,  succeeiled  so  far 
as  to  erect  tRe  lower  end  of  the  limb  into  the  socket,  out  of  which  it  had 
been  forced,  and  to  place  this  fragment  of  the  image  upright. 

While  he  was  employed  in  this  labour,  or  rather  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  had  accomplished  the  elevation  of  the  fragment,  a  voice,  in  thrilling 
and  well-known  accents,  spoke  behind  him  these  words : — "  Well  done,  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant!  Thus  would  I  again  meet  the  child  of  my  love 
—  the  hope  of  my  aged  eyes." 

Roland  turned  round  in  astonishment,  and  the  tall  commanding  form  of 
Magdalen  Graeme  stood  beside  him.  She  was  arrayed  in  a  sort  of  loose 
habit,  in  form  like  that  worn  by  penitents  in  Catholic  countries,  but  black 
in  colour,  and  approaching  as  near  to  a  pilgrim's  cloak  as  it  was  safe  to 
wear  in  a  country  where  the  suspicion  of  Catholic  devotion  in  many  places 
endangered  the  safety  of  those  who  were  suspected  of  attachment  to  the 
ancient  faith.'  Roland  Graeme  threw  himself  at  her  feet.  She  raised  and 
embraced  him,  with  affection  indeed,  but  not  unmixed  with  gravity  which 
amounted  almost,  to  sternness. 

**  Thou  hast  kept  well/'  she  said,  "  the  bird  in  thy  bosom.*  As  a  boy,  as 
a  youth,  thou  hast  held  fast  thy  faith  amongst  heretics — thou  hast  kept  thy 
secret  and  mine  own  amongst  thine  enemies.  I  wept  when  I  parted  from 
you  —  I  who  seldom  weep,  then  shed  tears,  less  for  thy  death  than  for  thy 
spiritual  danger — I  dared  not  even  see  thee  to  bid  thee  a  last  farewell  — 
my  grief,  my  swelling  grief,  had  betrayed  me  to  these  heretics.  But  thou 
hast  been  faithful  —  down,  down  on  thy  knees  before  the  holy  sign,  which 
evil  men  injure  and  blaspheme ;  down,  and  praise  saints  and  angels  for  the 
grace  they  have  done  thee,  in  preserving  thee  from  the  leprous  plague  which 
cleaves  to  the  hoase  in  which  thou  wert  nurtured  V* 

"If,  my  mother  —  so  I  must  ever  call  you,"  replied  Graeme,  —  "if  I  am 
returned  such  as  thou  wouldst  wish  me,  thou  must  thank  the  care  of  the  pious 
father  Ambrose,  whose  instructions  confirmed  your  early  precepts,  and 
taught  me  at  once  to  be  faithful  and  to  be  silent." 

"Be  he  blessed  for  it,"  said  she ;  " blessed  in  the  cell  and  in  the  field,  in 
the  pulpit  and  at  the  altar  —  the  saints  rain  blessing  on  him!  —  they  are 
just,  and  employ  his  pious  care  to  counteract  the  evils  ^hich  his  detested 
brother  works  against  the  realm  and  the  church,  —  but  he  knew  not  of  thy 
lineage  ?" 

"I  could  not  myself  tell  bim  that,"  answered  Roland.  ''I  knew  but 
darkly  from  your  words,  that  Sir  Ilalbert  Giendinning  holds  mine  inherits 
ance,  and  that  I  am  of  blood  as  noble  as  runs  in  the  veins  of  any  Scottish 
Barun  —  these  are  things  not  to  be  forgotten,  but  for  the  explanation  I  musk 
now  lo(jk  to  you." 

"  And  when  time  suits,  thou  shalt  not  look  for  it  in  vain.  But  men  say, 
my  son,  that  thou  art  bold  and  sudden  ;  and  those  who  bear  such  tempers 
are  not  lightly  to  be  trusted  with  what  will  strongly  move  them." 

"Say  rather,  my  mother,"  returned  Roland  Graeme,  "  that  I  am  laggard 
and  cold-blooded  —  what  patience  or  endurance  can  you  require  of  which  he 
is  not  capa))le,  who  for  years  has  heard  his  religion  ridiculed  and  insultedi 
yet  f&ilea  to  plunge  his  dagger  into  the  blasphemer's  bosom  I" 

"  Be  contented,  my  child,"  replied  Magdalen  Graeme ;  "  the  time,  which 
then  and  even  now  demands  patience,  will  soon  ripen  to  that  of  effort  and 

*  An  exprRMinik  Med  by  Sir  Ralph  Pemy.  slun  in  the  battle  of  Hedgljr-moor  in  ]4M, «  ^m«  driaf.  U 
>i|i  bmvinff.pnMfiTed  uastaineO    ■«  fidelity  to  the  hwaae  of  Liinnuter 
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action — great  events  are  on  the  wing,  and  thou, — thou  shall  have  thy  shar^ 
iu  advancing  them.  Thou  hast  relinquished  the  service  of  the  Ladj  of 
Avenel  V 

"  I  have  been  dismissed  from  it,  my  mother— I  have  lived  to  be  dismissed, 
as  if  I  were  the  meanest  of  the  train." 

*^  It  is  the  better,  mj  child,"  replied  she ;  **  thy  mind  will  be  the  more 
hardened  to  undertake  that  which  must  be  performed." 

"  Let  it  be  nothing,  then,  against  the  I^y  of  Avenel,"  said  the  page, 
**  as  thy  look  and  words  seem  to  imply.  I  have  eaten  her  bread  —  I  have 
experienced  her  favour  —  I  will  neither  injure  nor  betray  her." 

"  Of  that  hereafter,  my  son,"  said  she ;  "  but  learn  this,  that  it  is  not  for 
thee  to  capitulate  in  thy  duty,  and  to  say  this  will  I  do,  and  that  will  I 
leave  undone — No,  Roland  I  God  and  man  will  no  longer  abide  the  wicked- 
ness of  this  generation.  Seest  thou  these  fragments  —  knowest  thou  what 
they  represent  ?  —  and  canst  thou  think  it  is  for  thee  to  make  distinctions 
amongst  a  race  so  accursed  by  Heaven,  that  they  renounce,  violate,  blas- 
pheme, and  destroy,  whatsoever  we  are  commanded  to  believe  in,  whatso- 
ever we  are  commanded  to  reverence  ?" 

As  she  spoke,  she  bent  her  head  towards  the  broken  image,  with  a  coun- 
tenance in  which'  strong  resentment  and  zeal  were  mingled  with  an  expres- 
sion of  ecstatic  devotion ;  she  raised  her  left  hand  aloft  as  in  the  act  of 
making  a  vow,  and  thus  proceeded ;  **  Bear  witness  for  me,  blessed  symbol 
of  our  salvation,  bear  witness,  holy  saint,  within  whose  violated  temple  we 
stand,  that  as  it  is  not  for  vengeance  of  mv  own  that  my  hate  pursues  these 
people,  so  neither,  for  any  favour  or  earthly  affection  towards  any  amongst 
them,  will  I  withdraw  my  hand  from  the  plough,  when  it  shall  pass  through 
the  d<  voted  furrow  I  Bear  witness,  holy  saint,  once  thyself  a  wanderer  and 
fugitive  as  we  are  now — bear  witness.  Mother  of  Mercy,  Queen  of  Heaven 
— bear  witness,  saints  and  angels  1" 

In  this  high  train  of  enthusiasm,  she  stood,  raising  her  eyes  through  the 
fractui*ed  roof  of  the  vault,  to  the  stars  which  now  began  to  twinkle  through 
the  pale  twilight,  while  the  long  gray  tresses  which  hung  down  over  her 
shouidtirs  waved  in  the  night-breeze,  which  the  chasm  and  fractured  win- 
dows admitted  freely. 

Roland  Graome  was  too  much  awed  by  earlv  habits,  as  well  as  by  the 
mysterious  import  of  her  words,  to  ask  far  farther  explanation  of  the  pur- 
pose she  obscurely  hinted  at.  Nor  did  she  farther  press  him  on  the  subject; 
for,  having  concluded  her  prayer  or  obtestation,  by  clasping  her  hands  to- 
gether with  solemnity,  and  then  signing  herself  with  the  cross,  she  again 
addressed  her  grandson,  in  a  tone  more  adapted  to  the  ordinary  business 
of  life. 

**  Thou  must  4Lence,"  she  said,  "  Roland,  thou  must  hence,  but  not  till 
morning  —  And  now,  how  wilt  thou  shift  for  thy  night's  quarters?  —  thou 
hast  been  more  softly  bred  than  when  we  were  companions  in  tho  misty 
hills  of  Cumberland  and  Liddesdale." 

'*I  have  at  least  preserved,  my  eood  mother,  the  habits  which  I  then 
learned  —  can  lie  hard,  feed  sparingly,  and  think  it  no  hardship.  Since  I 
was  a  wanderer  with  thee  on  tiie  hills,  I  have  been  a  hunter,  and  fisher,  and 
fowler,  and  each  of  these  is  accustomed  to  sleep  freely  in  a  worse  shelter 
than  sacrilege  has  left  us  here." 

"  Than  sacrilege  has  left  us  here !"  said  the  matron,  repeating  his  words, 
and  pausing  j^n  them.  **  Most  true,  my  son  ;  and  Qod*9  faithful  children 
are  now  worst  sheltered,  when  they  lodge  in  God's  own  house  and  the 
demesne  of  his  blessed  saints.  We  shall  sleep  cold  here,  under  the  night- 
wind,  which  whistles  through  the  breaches  which  heresy  has  made.  They 
shall  lie  warmer  who  made  them — ay,  and  through  a  long  hereafter." 

Notwithstanding  the  wild  and  singular  expression  of  this  female,  she  ap- 
#emmd  to  retain  towards  Roland  Grasme,  in  a  strong  degree,  that  affectionate 
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•nd  seduloQt  ]oT9  whioh  women  bear  to  their  naralings,  and  the  ohildrea 
dependent  on  their  care.  It  seemed  as  if  she  would  not  permit  him  to  da 
aught  for  himself  which  in  former  days  her  attention  had  been  used  to  dc 
for  him,  and  that  she  considered  the  tall  stripling  before  her  as  being 
eouafly  dependent  on  her  careful  attention  as  when  he  was  the  orphan  chila, 
who  had  owed  all  to  her  affectionate  solicitude. 

"  What  hast  thou  to  eat  now  7"  she  said,  as,  leaving  the  chapel,  they 
went  into  the  deserted  habitation  of  the  priest ;  "  or  what  means  of  kindling 
a  fire,  to  defend  thee  from  this  raw  and  inclement  air  ?  Poor  child  I  thoa 
hast  made  slight  provision  for  a  long  jonrnej ;  nor  hast  thou  skill  to  help 
thyself  bj  wit,  when  means  are  scanty.  But  Our  Lady  has  plaeed  by  thy 
■iae  one  to  whom  want,  in  all  its  forms,  is  as  familiar  as  plenty  and  splen- 
dour have  formerly  been.  And  with  want,  Roland,  come  the  arts  of  which 
•he  is  the  inventor." 

With  an  active  and  officious  diligence,  which  strangely  contrasted  with 
her  late  abstracted  and  high  tone  of  Catholic  devotion,  she  set  about  her 
domestic  arrangements  for  the  evening.  A  pouch,  which  was  hidden  under 
her  garment,  produced  a  flint  and  steel,  and  from  the  scattered  fragments 
an»;!nd  (those  pertaining  to  the  image  of  Saint  Cuthbert  scrupulously  ex- 
cepted) 8he  obtained  splinters  sufficient  to  raise  a  sparkling  and  cheerful  fire 
on  the  hearth  of  the  deserted  ceil. 

"  And  now,"  she  said,  "  for  needful  food." 

**  Think  not  of  it,  mother,"  said  Roland,  "  unless  you  yourself  feel  hanger. 
It  is  a  little  thing  for  me  to  endure  a  night's  abstinence,  and  a  small  atoae- 
ment  for  the  necessary  transgression  of  the  rules  of  the  Church  upon  which 
I  was  compelled  during  my  stay  in  the  castle." 

"Hunger  for  myself  1"  answered  the  matron  —  "Know,  youth,  that  s 
mother  knows  not  hunger  till  that  of  her  child  is  satisfied."  And  with 
affectionate  inconsistency,  totally  different  from  her  usual  manner,  she 
added,  "  Roland,  you  must  not  fast ;  you  have  dispensation  ;  you  are  young, 
and  to  youth  food  and  sleep  are  necessaries  not  to  be  dispensed  with.  Hus- 
band your  strength,  my  chad, — ^your  sovereign,  your  religion,  your  country, 
require  it  Let  age  macerate  by  fast  and  vigil  a  body  which  can  only  suffer; 
let  youth,  in  these  active  times,  nourish  the  limbs  and  the  strength  which 
action  requires." 

While  she  thus  spoke,  the  scri{^  which  had  produced  the  means  of  strik- 
ing fire,  furnished  provision  for  a  meal;  of  which  she  herself  scarce  partook, 
but  anxiously  watched  her  charge,  taking  a  pleasure,  resembling  that  of  an 
epicure,  in  each  morsel  which  he  swallowed  with  a  youthful  appetite  which 
abstinence  had  rendered  unusually  sharp.  Roland  readily  obeyed  her 
recommendations,  and  ate  the  food  which  she  so  affectionately  and  earnestly 
placed  before  him.  But  she  shook  her  head  when  invited  by  him  in  return 
to  partake  of  the  refreshment  her  own  cares  had  furnished ;  and  when  his 
solicitude  became  more  pressing,  she  refused  him  in  a  loftier  tone  of  rejec- 
tion. 

"  Youns  man,"  she  s«d,  "  yon  know  not  to  whom  or  of  what  yoa  speak. 
They  to  whom  Heaven  declares  its  purpose  must  merit  its  oommonication" 
by  mortifying  the  senses ;  they  have  that  within  whioh  requires  not  the  sa« 
perfluity  of  earthly  nutriment,  which  is  necessary  to  those  who  are  without 
the  sphere  of  the  Vision.  To  them  the  watch  spent  in  prayer  is  a  refresh- 
ing slumber,  and  the  sense  of  doing  the  will  of  Heaven  is  a  richer  banauet 
than  the  tables  of  monarchs  can  spread  before  them  I  — But  do  thou  sleep 
soft,  my  son,"  she  said,  relapsing  from  the  tone  of  fanaticism  into  that  of 
maternal  affection  and  tenderness ;  "  do  thou  sleep  sound  while  life  is  but 
young  with  thoe,  and  the  cares  of  the  day  can  be  drowned  in  the  slumbers 
of  the  evening.  Different  is  thy  duty  ana  mine,  and  as  different  the  meant 
by  whioh  we  must  qualify  and  strengthen  ourselves  to  perform  it  €r^m 
thee  is  demanded  strength  of  body'-^m  me,  strength  or  soiU/' 
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When  she  thus  spoke,  she  prepared  with  ready  address  a  pallet-eouoh, 
composed  partly  of  the  dried  leaves  whic/b  had  once  furnished  a  bed  to  *h-  • 
solitary,  and  the  guests  who  occasionally  received  his  hospitality,  and  which, 
neglected  by  the  destroyers  of  his  humble  cell,  had  remained  little  disturbeJ 
in  the  corner  allotted  for  them.  To  these  her  care  added  some  of  the  vos 
tares  which  lay  torn  and' scattered  on  the  floor.  With  a  sealous  band  she 
selected  all  such  as  appeared  to  have  made  any  part  of  the  sacerdotal  vebt- 
ments,  laying  them  aside  as  sacred  from  ordinary  purposes,  and  with  the 
rest  she  made,  with  dexterous  promptness,  such  a  bea  as  a  weary  man 
might  willingly  stretch  himself  on  ;  and  during  the  time  she  was  preparing 
it,  rejected,  even  with  acrimony,  any  attempt  which  the  youth  made  to  as- 
sist her,  or  any  entreaty  which  he  urged,  that  she  would  aceept  of  the  place 
of  rest  for  her  own  use.  '*  Sleep  thou,"  said  she,  "  Roland  Qrteme,  sleep 
thou  —  the  persecuted,  the  disinherited  orphan  —  the  son  of  an  ill-fated 
mother — sleep  thou !     I  go  to  pray  in  the  chapel  beside  thee." 

The  manner  was  too  enthusiastically  earnest,  too  obstinately  firm,  to 
permit  Roland  Graeme  to  dispute  her  will  any  farther.  Yet  he  felt  some 
shame  in  giving  way  to  it  It  seemed  as  if  she  had  forgotten  the  years  that 
had  passed  away  since  their  parting ;  and  expected  to  meet,  in  the  tall, 
indulged,  and  wilful  youth,  whom  she  had  recovered,  the  passive  obedience 
of  the  child  whom  she  had  left  in  the  Castle  of  Avenel.  This  did  not  fail 
to  hurt  her  grandson's  characteristic  and  constitutional  pride.  He  obeyed, 
indeed,  awed  into  submission  by  the  sudden  recurrence  of  former  subordi- 
nation, and  by  feelings  of  affection  and  gratitude.  Still,  however,  ho  felt 
the  yoke. 

"  Have  I  relinquished  the  hawk  and  the  bound,"  he  said,  "  to  become 
the  pupil  of  her  pleasure,  as  if  I  were  still  a  child? — I,  whom  even  mv 
envious  mates  allowed  to  be  superior  in  those  exercises  which  they  took 
must  pains  to  acquire,  and  which  came  to  me  naturally,  as  if  a  knowledge 
of  them  had  been  my  birthright?  This  may  not,  and  must  not  be.  1  will 
be  no  reclaimed  sparrow-hawk,  who  is  carried  hooded  on  a  woman's  wrist, 
and  has  his  quarry  only  shown  to  him  when  his  eyes  are  uncovered  for  his 
flight.     I  will  know  her  purpose  ere  it  is  proposed  to  me  to  aid  it." 

These,  and  other  thoughts,  streamed  through  the  mind  of  Roland  QrsDme; 
and  although  wearied  with  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  it  was  long  ere  he  oould 
eompose  himself  to  rest. 
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Kneel  with  me-nnftrear  it— tit  not  in  words  I  trust, 
^ve  when  they're  fenced  with  an  appeal  to  Heaven. 

Old  Plat 

After  passing  the  night  in  that  sound  sleep  for  which  agitation  and 
fatigue  had  prepared  him,  Roland  was  awakened  by  the  fresh  morning  air, 
and  by  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun.  His  first  feeling  was  that  of  surprise; 
for,  instead  of  looking  forth  from  a  turret  window  on  the  Lake  of  Avenel, 
which  was  the  prospect  his  former  apartment  afforded,  an  unlatticed  af>er- 
care  gave  him  the  view  of  the  demolished  garden  of  the  banished  anchorite. 
lie  sat  up  on  his  couch  of  leaves,  and  arranged  in  his  memory,  not  without 
wonder,  the  singular  events  of  the  preceding  day,  which  appeared  the  more 
surprising  the  more  he  considered  them.  He  had  lost  the  protectress  of  his 
outh,  and,  in  the  same  day,  he  had  recovered  the  guide  and  guardian  of 
is  childhood.     The  former  deprivation  he  felt  ought  to  be  matter  of  iiii> 
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oeasing  regree,  Mid  it  seemed  as  if  the  latter  coald  hardly  bo  the  sabjeet  of 
*  unmixed  self-congratalatioD.  He  remembered  this  person,  who  had  stood 
to  him  in  the  relation  of  a  mother,  as  equally  affectionate  in  her  attention, 
and  absolute  in  her  authority.  A  singular  mixture  of  love  andlTear  al^.endcd 
upon  his  early  remembrances  as  they  were  connected  with  her ;  and  the 
fear  that  she  might  desire  to  resume  the  same  absolute  control  over  his 
motions — a  fear  which  her  conduct  of  yesterday  did  not  tend  much  to  dissi- 
pate—'Weighed  heavily  against  the  joy  of  this  second  meeting. 

**  She  cannot  mean,''  said  his  rising  pride,  **  to  lead  and  direct  me  as  a 
pupil,  when  I  am  at  the  age  of  judging  of  my  own  actions? — this  she 
cannot  mean,  or  meaning  it,  will  feel  herself  strangely  deceived." 

A  sense  of  gratitude  towards  the  person  against  whom  his  heart  thus 
rebelled,  checked  his  course  of  feeling.  He  resisted  the  thoughts  which 
involuntarily  arose  in  his  mind,  as  he  would  have  resisted  an  actual  insti* 
eation  of  the  foul  fiend ;  and,  to  aid  him  in  his  struggle,  he  felt  for  his 
beads.  But,  in  his  hasty  departure  from  the  Castle  of  Avenel,  he  had 
forgotten  and  left  them  behind  him. 

"  This  is  yet  worse,"  he  said ;  "  but  two  things  I  learned  of  her  under 
the  most  deadly  charge  of  secrecy — to  tell  my  beads,  and  to  conceal  that  I 
did  so ;  and  I  nave  kept  my  word  till  now ;  and  when  she  shall  ask  me  for 
the  rosary,  I  must  say  I  have  forgotten  it  I  Do  I  deserve  she  should  believe 
me  when  I  say  I  have  kept  the  secret  of  my  faith,  when  I  set  so  light  by 
its  symbol  ?" 

He  paced  the  floor  in  anxious  agitation.  In  fact,  his  attachment  to  his 
faith  was  of  a  nature  very  different  from  that  which  animated  the  en- 
thusiastic matron,  but  which,  notwithstanding,  it  would  have  been  his  last 
thought  to  relinquish. 

The  early  charges  impressed  on  him  by  his  grandmother,  had  been  in- 
stilled into  a  mind  and  memory  of  a  character  peculiarly  tenacious.  Child 
as  he  was,  he  was  proud  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  discretion,  and 
resolved  to  show  that  it  had  not  been  rashly  intrusted  to  him.  At  the  same 
time,  his  resolution  was  no  more  than  that  of  a  child,  and  must,  necessarily, 
have  gradually  faded  away  under  the  operation  both  of  precept  and 
example,  during  his  residence  at  the  Castle  of  Avenel,  but  for  the  exhorta- 
ttons  of  Father  Ambrose,  who,  in  his  lay  estate,  had  been  called  Edward 
Glendinning.  This  zealous  monk  had  been  apprized,  by  an  unsigned  letter 
placed  in  his  hand  by  a  pilgrim,  that  a  child  educated  in  the  Catholic  faith 
was  now  in  the  Castle  of  Avenel,  perilously  situated,  (so  was  the  scroll 
expressed,)  as  ever  the  three  children  who  were  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace 
of  persecution.  The  letter  threw  upon  Father  Ambrose  the  fault,  should 
this  solitary  lamb,  unwillingly  left  within  the  demesnes  of  the  prowling 
wolf,  become  his  final  prey.  There  needed  no  farther  exhortation  to  the 
monk  than  the  idea  that  a  soul  might  be  endangered,  and  that  a  Catholic 
might  become  an  apostate ;  and  he  made  his  visits  more  frequent  than  usual 
to  the  castle  of  Avenel,Jest,  through  want  of  the  private  encouragement 
and  instruction  which  he  always  found  some  opportunity  of  dispensing,  the 
church  should  lose  a  proselyte,  and,  according  to  the  Romish  creed,  the 
devil  aoouire  a  soul. 

Still  these  interviews  were  rare  ;  and  though  they  encouraged  the  solitary 
boy  to  keep  his  secret  and  hold  fast  his  religion,  they  were  neither  frequent 
nor  long  enough  to  inspire  him  with  any  thing  beyond  a  blind  attachment 
to  the  observances  which  the  priest  recommended.  He  adhered  to  the 
forms  of  his  religion  rather  because  he  felt  it  would  be  dishonourable  to 
change  that  of  his  fathers,  than  from  any  rational  coniiction  or  sincere 
belief  of  its  mysterious  doctrines.  It  was  a  principal  fart  of  the  distinction 
which,  in  his  .wn  opinion,  singled  him  out  trom  tnose  with  whom  he  livedi 
and  gave  him  an  additional,  though  an  Internal  and  concealed  reason,  foi 
eontemning  those  of  the  household  who  sh  »wed  an  und!8guiB«)d  dislike  of 
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him,  and  for  hardening  himself  against  the  instructions  of  the  chaplain, 
Henry  Warden. 

"  The  fanatic  preacher/'  he  thought  within  himself,  during  some  one  of 
the  chaplain's  frequent  discourses  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  '*  he  little 
knows  whose  ears  are  receiving  his  profane  doctrine,  and  with  whi^t  con- 
tempt and  abhorrence  they  hear  his  blasphemies  against  vhe  holy  religion 
by  which  kings  have  been  crowned,  and  for  which  martyrs  *iave  died !" 

But  in  such  proud  feelings  of  defiance  of  heresy,  as  it  was  termed,  and 
of  its  professors,  which  associated  the  Catholic  religion  with  a  sense  of 
geneipus  independence,  and  that  of  the  Protestants  with  the  subjugation  of 
bis  mind  and  temper  to  the  direction  of  Mr.  Warden,  began  and  ended  the 
faith  of  Roland  Graeme,  who,  independently  of  the  pride  of  singularity, 
sought  not  to  understand,  and  had  no  one  to  expound  to  him,  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  tenets  which  he  professed.  His  regret,  therefore,  at  missing 
the  rosary  which  had  been  conveyed  to  him  through  the  hands  of  Father 
Ambrose,  was  rather  the  shame  of  a  soldier  who  has  dropped  his  cockade, 
or  badge  of  service,  than  that  of  a  zealous  votary  who  had  forgotten  a 
visible  symbol  of  his  religion. 

His  thoufl^hts  on  the  subject,  however,  were  mortifying,  and  the  more  so 
from  apprehension  that  hi  negligence  must  reach  theikrs  of  bis  relative. 
He  felt  it  could  be  no  one  but  her  who  had  secretly  transmitted  these  beads 
to  Father  Ambrose  for  his  use,  and  that  his  carelessness  was  but  an  in- 
different requital  of  her  kindness. 

**  Nor  will  she  omit  to  ask  me  about  them,"  said  he  to  himself;  *'for  hers 
is  a  zeal  which  age  cannot  quell ;  and  if  she  has  not  quitted  her  wont,  my 
answer  will  not  fail  to  incense  her." 

While  he  thus  communed  with  himself,  Magdalen  Graeme  entered  the 
apartment.  '*The  blessing  of  the  morning  on  your  youthful  head,  my 
son,"  she  said,  with  a  solemnity  of  expression  which  thrilled  the  vouth  to 
the  heart,  so  sad  and  earnest  did  the  benediction  flow  from  her  lips,  in  a 
tone  where  devotion  was  blended  with  affection.  "  And  thou  hast  started 
thus  early  from  thy  couch  to  catch  the  first  breath  of  the  dawn  ?  But  it  is 
not  well,  my  Roland.  Enjoy  slumber  while  thou  canst ;  the  time  is  not  far 
behind  when  the  waking  eye  must  be  thy  portion,  as  well  as  mine." 

She  uttered  these  words  with  an  affectionate  and  anxious  tone,  which 
showed,  that  devotional  as  were  the  habitual  exercises  of  her  mind,  the 
thoughts  of  her  nursling  yet  bound  her  to  earth  with  the  cords  of  human 
affection  and  passion. 

But  she  abode  not  long  in  a  mood  which  she  probably  regarded  as  a 
momentary  dereliction  of  her  imaginary  high  calling  —  "Come,"  she  said, 
"youth,  up  and  be  doing — It  is  time  that  we  leave  this  place." 

*'  And  whither  do  we  go?"  said  the  young  man  ;  ''or  what  is  the  object 
of  our journey ?" 

The  matron  stopped  back,  and  gazed  on  him  with  surprise,  not  unmingled 
with  displeasure. 

'*  To  what  purpose  such  a  question  ?"  she  said  ;  "  is  it  not  enough  that  I 
lead  the  way?  Hast  thou  lived  with  heretics  till  thou  hast  learned  to  instal 
the  vanity  of  thine  own  private  judgment  in  place  of  due  honour  and 
oijedience  ?" 

"  The  time,"  thought  Roland  Graeme  within  himself,  "  is  already  come, 
when  I  must  establish  my  freedom,  or  be  a  willing  thrall  for  ever  —  I  feeJ 
that  I  must  speedily  look  to  it." 

She  instantly  fulfilled  his  foreboding,  by  recurring  to  the  theme  by  which 
her  thoughts  seemed  most  constantly  engrossed,  although,  when  she  pleased, 
•J"^  one  could  so  perfectly  disguise  her  religion. 

'•  Thy  beads,  my  son — hast  thou  told  thy  beads  ?" 

Roland  Graeme  coloured  high ;  he  felt  the  storm  was  approaching,  bat 
fcifmed  to  avert  it  I  y  a  falsehood. 
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*'  I  have  forgotten  my  rowrj"  he  sud,  '*  at  the  Castle  of  A\eoeL" 

*'  Forgotten  thy  roeary  1"  she  exclaimed ;  **  false  both  to  religion  and  Id 
natural  duty,  hast  thou  lost  what  was  sent  so  far,  and  at  such  risk,  a  token 
of  the  truest  affection,  that  should  have  been,  every  bead  of  it,  as  dear  to 
thee  as  thine  eyeballs  ?" 

**  I  am  grieved  it  should  have  so  chanced,  mother,"  replied  the  youth, 
*'  and  much  did  I  value  the  token,  as  coming  from  you.  For  what  remains, 
I  trust  to  win  gold  enough,  when  I  push  my  way  in  the  world ;  and  till 
then,  beads  Of  blaok  oak,  or  a  rosary  of  nuts,  must  serve  the  turn." 

"  Hear  him  I''  said  his  {nrandmother ;  "  young  as  he  is,  he  hath  learned 
already  the  lessons  of  the  devil's  school  t  The  rosary,  consecrated  by  the 
Uolv  Father  himself,  and  sanctified  by  his  blessing,  is  but  a  few  knobs  of 
golcl,  whose  value  may  be  replaced  by  the  wages  c?  his  profane  labour,  and 
whose  virtue  may  be  supplied  by  tk  string  of  hasel-nuts ! — This  is  heresy—- 
So  Ilenry  Warden,  the  wolf  who  ravages  the  flock  of  the  Shepherd,  hath 
taught  thee  to  speak  and  to  think." 

'*  Mother,"  said  Roland  Grssme,  "  I  am  no  heretic ;  I  believe  and  I  pray 
according  to  the  rules  of  our  church — This  misfortune  I  regret,  but  I  cannot 
amend  it." 

**  Thou  canst  repent  it,  though,"  replied  his  spiritual  directress,  "  repent 
it  in  dust  and  asnes,  atone  for  it  by  fasting,  prayer,  and  penance,  instead 
of  looking  on  me  with  a  countenance  as  li^t  as  if  thou  hadst  losi  but  a 
button  from  thy  cap." 

'*  Mother,"  said  Roland,  **  be  appeased ;  I  will  remember  my  fault  in  the 
next  confession  which  I  have  space  and  opportunity  to  make,  and  will  do 
whatever  the  priest  may  require  of  me  in  atonement.  For  the  heaviest 
fault  I  can  do  no  more.  —  But,  mother,"  he  added,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
**  let  me  not  incur  your  farther  displeasure,  if  I  ask  whither  our  journey  is 
bound,  and  what  is  its  object.  I  am  no  longer  a  child,  but  a  man,  and  at 
itiy  own  disposal,  with  down  upon  my  chin,  and  a  sword  by  my  side  —  I 
.  !  I  go  to  the  end  of  the  world  with  you  to  do  your  pleasure ;  but  I  owe  it 
tu  ttivself  to  inquire  the  purpose  and  direction  of  our  travels." 

"  xou  owe  it  to  yourself,  ungrateful  boy?"  replied  his  relatiye,  passion 
rapidly  supplying  the  colour  which  age  had  long  chased  from  her  features, 
—  *'  to  yourself  you  owe  nothing  —  you  can  owe  nothing  —  to  me  you  owe 
every  thin^ — your  life  when  an  infant' — your  support  while  a  child  —  the 
means  of  instruction,  and  the  hopes  of  honour — and,  sooner  than  thou 
shouldst  abandon  the  noble  cause  to  which  I  have  devoted  thee,  would  I  see 
thee  lie  a  corpse  at  my  feet  I" 

Roland  was  alarmed  at  the  vehement  agitation  with  which  she  spoke,  and 
which  threatened  to  overpower  her  aged  frame ;  and  he  hastened  to  reply, 
^  **  I  forget  nothing  of  what  I  owe  to  you,  my  dearest  mother — show  me 
how  m^  blood  can  testify  my  ^atitude,  and  you  shall  judge  if  I  spare  it. 
But  blindfold  obedience  has  m  it  as  little  merit  as  reason." 

'*  Saints  and  angels  I"  replied  Magdalen,  "  and  do  I  hear  these  words  from 
the  child  of  my  hopes,  the  nursling  by  whose  bed  I  have  kneeled,  and  for 
whose  weal  I  have  wearied  every  saint  in  heaven  with  prayers  ?  Roland, 
ly  obedience  only  canst  thou  show  thy  affection  and  thy  gratitude.  What 
avdils  it  that  you  might  perchance  adopt  the  course  I  propose  to  thee,  were 
it  to  be  fully  explained  ?  Thou  wouldst  not  then  follow  my  command,  but 
thine  own  judgment;  thou  wouldst  not  do  the  will  of  Heaven,  commuui* 
cated  through  thy  best  friend,  to  whom  thou  owest  thine  all;  but  thou 
wouldst  observe  the  blinded  dictates  of  thine  own  imperfect  reason.  Hear 
me,  Roland !  a  lot  calls  thee — solicits  thee — demands  thee — the  proudest  to 
whi'^h  man  can  be  destined,  and  it  uses  the  voice  of  thine  earliest,  thy  best, 
thine  only  friend — Wilt  thou  resist  it?  Then  go  thy  way  —  lei»ve  me  here 
— ny  hopes  on  earth  are  gone  and  withered — I  will  kneel  me  Urwn  hof«  rA 
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Tonder  profaned  altar,  and  when  the  raging  heretics  return,  they  shall  d/e 
it  with  the  blood  of  a  martji." 

"  But,  my  dearest  mother/'  said  Roland  Graeme,  whose  early  recollections 
of  her  violence  were  formidably  renewed  by  these  wild  expressions  of  reck- 
less passion,  "  I  will  not  forsake  you — I  will  abide  with  you — worlds  shall 
not  force  me  from  your  side— I  will  protect — 1  will  defend  you — ^I  will  live 
with  you,  and  die  for  you  V 

"  Qne  word,  my  son,  were  worth  all  these — say  only,  *  I  will  obey  you/  " 

**  Doubt  it  not,  mother/'  replied  the  youth,  "  I  will,  and  that  with  all  my 
heart;  only " 

**  Nay,  I  receive  no  qualifications  of  thy  promise,''  said  Magdalen  Gh*8Nnet 
catching  at  the  word,  "the  obedience  which  I  require  is  absolute;  and  • 
blessing  on  thee,  thou  darling  memory  of  my  beloved  child,  that  thou  hasi 
power  to  make  a  promise  so  hard  to  human  pride  1  Trust  me  well,  that  in 
the  design  in  which  thou  dost  embark,  thou  hast  for  thy  partners  the  mighty 
and  the  valiant,  the  power  of  the  church,  and  the  priae  of  the  noble.  Buo 
oeed  or  fail,  live  or  die,  thy  name  shall  be  among  those  with  whom  success 
or  failure  is  alike  glorious,  death  or  life  alike  desirable.  Forward,  then, 
forward !  life  is  short,  and  our  plan  is  laborious  —  Angels,  saints,  and  the 
whole  blessed  host  of  heaven,  have  their  eyes  even  now  on  this  barren  and 
blighted  land  of  Scotland — What  say  I?  on  Scotland? — their  eye  is  on  u», 
Roland  —  on  the  frail  woman,  on  the  inexperienced  youth,  who,  amidst  the 
ruins  which  sacrilege  hath  made  in  the  holy  place,  devote  themselves  to 
God's  cause,  and  that  of  their  lawful  Sovereign.  Amen,  so  be  it  1  The 
blessed  eyes  of  saints  and  martyrs,  which  see  our  resolve,  shall  witness  the 
execution ;  or  their  ears,  which  hear  our  vow,  shall  hear  our  death-groan 
drawn  in  the  sacred  cause  1'^ 

While  thus  speaking,  she  held  Roland  Graeme  firmly  with  one  hand,  while 
she  pointed  upward  with  the  other,  to  leave  him,  as  it  were,  no  mt  ans  of 
'  protest  against  the  obtestation  to  which  he  was  thus  made  a  part-y.  When 
she  had  finished  her  appeal  to  Heaven,  she  left  him  no  leisure  Jor  farther 
hesitation,  or  for  asking  any  explanation  of  her  purpose ;  but  passing  with 
the  same  ready  transition  as  formerly,  to  the  solicitous  attentions  of  an 
anxious  parent,  overwhelmed  him  with  questions  concerning  his  residence  in 
the  Castle  of  Avenel,  and  the  qualities  and  accomplishments  he  had  acquired* 

"  It  is  well,"  she  said,  when  she  had  exhausted  her  inquiries,  "  my  gay 
eoss-hdwk*  bath  been  well  trained,  and  will  soar  hi^h  ;  but  those  who  bred 
him  will  have  cause  to  fear  as  well  as  to  wonder  at  his  flight. — Let  us  now," 
she  said,  '*  to  our  morning  meal,  and  care  not  though  it  be  a  scanty  one.  A 
few  hours'  walk  will  bring  us  to  more  friendly  quarters." 

They  broke  their  fast  accordingly,  on  such  fragments  as  remained  of  their 

Jesterday's  provision,  and  immediately  set  out  on  their  farther  journey. 
isLgdaXen  Graeme  led  the  way,  with  a  firm  and  active  step  much  beyond 
her  years,  and  Roland  Graeme  followed,  pensive  and  anxious,  and  far  from 
satisfied  with  the  state  of  dependence  to  which  he  seemed  again  to  be 
reduced. 

**  Am  I  for  ever,"  he  said  to  himself,  *'  to  be  devoured  with  the  desire  of 
independence  and  free  agency,  and  vet  to  be  for  ever  led  on,  by  ciroum* 
stances,  to  follow  the  will  of  others  V 

*  The  onmparison  is  tnken  friHii  some  beaatifal  verses  in  an  old  ballad,  entitled  Faase  Food  rage,  publirhe^ 
m  the  '*  MiiiHtrelsy  of  the  Sonttish  Border."  A  deposed  oueen,  to  preserve  her  infent  son  from  the  tmitois 
who  have  slain  his  father.  exchaiigKS  him  with  the  female  of&pring  of  a  fioiithful  friend,  and  goes  on  Ut  direu 
hb  edoeation  of  the  children,  and  the  private  signals  by  wiiich  the  parents  are  to  hear  news  each  of  b  v  unf 
itfiprioK. 

**  Ana  yoQ  shall  learn  my  gay  goss-hawk  And  ye  shall  learn  my  gay  goas-hawk 

Kt*      well  to  breast  a  steed;  lo  wield  both  Iniw  and  brand; 

Ama  x>  will  I  your  turtle  dow,  And  so  will  I  your  turtle  dow, 

Am  well  to  write  and  read.  To  luy  guwd  with  her  haaV 

At  kirk  or  market  when  we  meet, 
We'll  dare  make  no  avow. 
But,  *  Dame,  how  does  my  gav  guss-hawk  V 
'Madame,  how  does  my  aowr" 

YoL.  v.  — 21 
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Chapter  tl|t  €ni^. 

She  dwelt  nnnatioed  and  alone. 

Beside  the  •priogs  uf  Dove : 
▲  imkI  whom  there  wu  noiie  to  pniae. 

And  Teiy  few  to  lov*. 

WOftDSWOETH. 

Ik  tlie  course  of  their  joamey  the  traTellers  spoke  little  to  each  othor. 
Magdalen  GrsBme  chanted,  from  time  to  time,  in  a  low  voice,  a  part  of  some 
one  of  those  beautiful  old  Latin  hymns  which  belong  to  the  Catholic  service, 
muttered  an  Ave  or  a  Credo,  and  so  passed  on,  lost  m  devotional  contempla- 
tion. The  meditations  of  her  grandson  were  more  bent  on  mundane  motters ; 
and  many  a  time,  as  a  moor-&wl  arose  from  the  heath,  and  shot  along  the 
moor,  uttering  his  bold  crow  of  defiance,  he  thought  of  the  jolly  Adam 
Woodcock,  and  his  trusty  goss-hawk ;  or,  as  they  passed  a  thicket  where 
the  low  trees  and  bushes  were  intermingled  witn  tall  fern,  furze,  and 
broom,  so  as  to  form  a  thick  and  intricate  cover,  his  dreams  were  of  a  roe- 
buck and  a  brace  of  gaze-hounds.  But  frequently  his  mind  returned  to  the 
benevolent  and  kind  mistress  whom  he  had  left  behind  him,  offended  justly, 
and  unreconciled  by  an^  effort  of  his. 

**  Mv  step  would  be  lighter,"  he  thought,  **  and  so  would  my  heart,  could 
I  but  have  returned  to  see  her  for  one  instant,  and  to  say.  Lady,  the  orph&.i 
boy  was  wild,  but  not  ungrateful  I" 

Travelling  in  these  divers  moods,  about  the  hour  of  noon  they  reached  a 
small  straggling  villiige,  in  which,  as  usual,  were  seen  one  or  two  of  those 
predominating  towers,  or  peel  houses,  which,  for  reasons  of  defence  else- 
where detailed,  were  at  that  time  to  be  found  in  every  Border  hamlet.  A 
brook  flowed  beside  the  village,  and  watered  the  valley  in  which  it  stood. 
There  was  also  a  mansion  at  the  end  of  the  village,  and  a  little  way  sepa- 
rated from  it,  much  dilapidated,  and  in  very  bad  order,  but  appearing  to 
have  been  the  abode  of  persons  of  some  consideration.  The  situation  was 
agreeable,  being  an  angle  formed  by  the  stream,  bearing  three  or  four  large 
sycamore  trees,  which  were  in  full  leaf,  and  served  to  relieve  the  dark 
appearance  of  the  mansion,  which  was  built  of  a  deep  red  stone.  The 
house  itself  was  a  large  one,  but  was  now  obviously  too  big  for  the  inmates ; 
several  windows  were  built  up,  especially  those  which  opened  from  the 
lower  story;  others  were  blocKaded  in  a  less  substantial  manner.  The 
court  before  the  door,  which  had  once  been  defended  with  a  species  of  low 
outer-wall,  now  ruinous,  was  paved,  but  the  stones  were  completely  covered 
with  long  gray  nettles,  thistles,  and  other  weeds,  which,  shooting  up  betwixt 
the  flags,  had  displaced  many  of  them  from  their  level.  Even  matters  de- 
manding more  peremptory  attention  had  been  left  neglected,  in  a  manner 
which  argued  sloth  or  poverty  in  the  extreme.  The  stream,  undermining  a 
part  of  the  bank  near  an  angle  of  the  ruinous  wall,  had  brought  it  down, 
with  a  corner  turret,  the  ruins  of  which  lay  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  The 
current,  interrupted  by  the  ruins  which  it  had  overthrown,  and  turned  yet 
nearer  to  the  site  of  the  tower,  had  greatly  enlarged  the  breach  it  had 
made,  and  was  in  the  process  of  undermining  the  ground  on  which  the 
house  itself  stood,  unless  it  were  speedily  protected  by  sufficient  bulwarks. 

All  this  attracted  Roland  Graeme's  observation,  as  they  approached  tb<j 
dwelling  by  a  winding  path,  which  gave  them,  at  intervals,  \  viow  of  it 
from  different  points. 

"  If  we  go  to  yonder  house,"  he  said  to  his  mother,  "  I  trust  it  is  but  for 
a  short  visit.  It  looks  as  if  two  rainy  days  from  the  nortH-^Fest  would  sond 
the  whole  into  the  brook."' 
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'*You  eee  buv  with  the  eyes  of  the  body,"  said  the  old  woman;  '*Ootk 
will  defend  bis  own,  though  it  be  forsaken  and  despised  of  men.  Better  to 
dwell  on  the  sand,  under  his  law,  than  fly  to  the  rock  of  human  trust." 

As  she  thus  spoke,  they  entered  the  court  before  the  old  mansion,  am 
Roland  could  observe  that  the  front  of  it  had  formerly  been  considerable 
ornamented  with  carved  work,  in  the  same  dark-coloured  freestone  of  whica 
it  was  built.  But  all  these  ornaments  had  been  broken  down  and  destroyed, 
and  only  the  shattered  vestiges  of  niches  and  entablatures  now  strswed  the 
place  which  they  had  once  occupied.  The  larger  entrance  in  front  wa« 
walled  up,  but  a  little  footpath,  which,  from  its  appearance,  seemed  to  bb 
rarely  trodden,  led  to  a  small  wicket,  defended  by  a  door  well  clenched 
with  iron-headed  nails,  at  which  Magdalen  Grteme  knocked  three  times, 
pausing  betwixt  each  knock,  until  she  heard  an  answering  tap  from  within. 
At  the  last  knock,  the  wicket  was  opened  by  a  pale  thin  female,  who  said, 
**  Benedicti  qui  venierU  in  noniine  Domini,'*  ^^^If  entered,  and  the  portress 
hastily  shut  behind  them,  the  wicket,  and  made  nist  the  massive  fastenings 
by  which  it  was  secured. 

The  female  led  the  way  through  a  narrow  entrance,  into  a  vestibule  of 
some  extent,  paved  with  stone,  and  having  benches  of  the  same  solid  mate- 
rial ranged  around.  At  the  upper  end  was  an  oriel  window,  but  some  of 
the  intervals  formed  by  the  stone  shafts  and  mullions  were  blocked  up,  so 
that  the  apartment  was  very  gloomy. 

Here  tney  stopped,  and  the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  for  such  she  was, 
embraced  Magdalen  Graeme,  and  greeting  her  by  the  title  of  sister,  kissed 
her  with  much  solemnity,  on  either  side  of  the  face. 

"The  blessing  of  Our  Lady  be  upon  you,  my  sister,"  were  her  next 
words;  and  they  left  no  doubt  upon  Koland's  mind  respecting  the  relieion 
of  their  hostess,  even  if  he  could  nave  suspected  his  venerable  and  zealous 
guide  of  resting  elsewhere  than  in  the  habitation  of  an  orthodox  Catholic. 
They  spoke  together  a  few  words  in  private,  during  which  he  had  leisure  to 
remark  more  particularly  the  appearance  oif  his  grandmother's  friend. 

Her  age  might  be  betwixt  fifty  and  sixty ;  her  looks  had  a  mixture  of 
melancholy  and  unhappiness  that  bordered  on  discontent,  and  obscured  the 
remains  of  beauty  which  age  had  still  left  on  her  features.  Her  dress  was 
of  the  plainest  and  most  ordinary  description,  of  a  dark  colour,  and,  like 
Magdalen  Graeme's,  something  approaching  to  a  religious  habit.  Strict 
neatness  and  cleanliness  of  person,  seemed  to  intimate,  that  if  poor,  she 
was  not  reduced  to  squalid  or  heart-broken  distress,  and  that  she  was  still 
sufficiently  attached  to  life  to  retain  a  taste  for  its  decencies,  if  not  its  ele- 
gancies. Her  manner,  as  well  as  her  features  and  appearance,  argued  an 
original  condition  and  education  far  above  the  meanness  of  her  present  ap- 
pearance. In  short,  the  whole  figure  was  such  as  to  excite  the  idea,  *'  That 
female  must  have  had  a  history  worth  knowing."  While  Roland  Graeme 
was  making  this  very  reflection,  the  whispers  of  the  two  females  ceased,  aiid 
the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  approaching  him,  looked  on  his  face  and  person 
with  much  attention,  and,  as  it  seemed,  some  interest. 

"This,  then,"  she  said,  addressing  his  relative,  "is  the  child  of  thine 
unhappy  daughter,  sister  Magdalen ;  and  him,  the  only  shoot  from  your 
Ancient  tree,  you  are  willing  to  devote  to  the  Good  Cause  ?" 

"  Yes,  by  the  rood,"  answered  Magdalen  Graeme,  in  her  usual  tone  of 
resolved  determination,  "to  the  good  cause  I  devote  him,  flesh  and  fell, 
sinew  and  limb,  body  and  soul." 

"  Thou  art  a  happy  woman,  sister  Magdalen,"  answered  her  companion, 
*'  that,  lifted  so  high  above  human  affection  and  human  feeling,  thou  canst 
hind  such  a  victim  to  the  horns  of  the  altar.  Had  I  been  called  to  make 
iuch  a  sacrifice  —  to  plunge  a  youth  so  young  and  fair  into  the  plots  and 
Moodthirsty  dealings  of  the  time,  not  the  patriarch  Abraham,  when  he  led 
|saafs  up  the  i|^oi)nts^n,  would  have  rendered  more  m^iancholy  ql^edieooe." 
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St6  ibec  ecu  tin  led  to  look  at  Roland  with  a  moumf  il  aspect  of  oomiMM- 
•ioB,  UDti:  the  intentness  of  her  gaze  occasioned  his  c<>loQr  to  rise,  ana  1m 
was  aoottt  to  tnoTe  out  of  its  influence,  when  he  was  stopped  bj  his  grand* 
mother  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she  divided  the  hair  upon  his 
forehead,  which  was  now  crimson  with  bashfulness,  while  she  added,  with 
a  mixture  of  proud  affection  and  firm  resolution,  —  "  Ay,  look  at  him  well, 
nij  sister,  for  on  a  fairer  face  thine  eye  never  rested.  I  too,  when  I  first 
■aw  him,  lifler  a  long  separation,  felt  as  the  worldly  feel,  and  was  half 
shaken  in  my  purpose.  But  no  wind  can  toar  a  leaf  mm  the  withered  tre« 
which  has  long  been  stripped  of  its  foliage,  and  no  mere  human  casualtj 
can  awiUien  the  mortal  feelings  which  have  long  slept  in  the  calm  of  deyo> 
iPin." 

While  the  old  woman  thus  spoke,  her  manner  gave  the  lie  to  her  asser- 
tions, for  the  toars  rose  to  her  eyes  while  she  added,  **  But  the  fairer  and  the 
more  spotless  the  victim,  is  it  not,  my  sister,  the  more  worthy  of  acceptance  V 

She  seemed  glad  to  escape  from  the  sensations  which  agitated  her,  and 
instantly  added,  "  He  will  escape,  my  sister  —  there  will  be  a  ram  caught  in 
the  thicket,  and  the  hand  of  our  revolted  brethren  shall  not  be  on  the  youth- 
ful Joseph.  Heaven  can  defend  ite  own  rights,  even  by  means  of  bab<!S  and 
sucklings,  of  women  and  beardless  boys." 

"  Heaven  hath  left  us,"  said  the  other  female ;  "  for  our  sins  and  our 
fathers'  the  succours  of  the  blessed  Sainto  have  abandoned  this  accursed 
land.  We  may  win  the  crown  of  Martyrdom,  but  not  that  of  earthly  triumph. 
One,  too,  whose  prudence  was  at  this  deep  crisis  so  indispensable,  has  been 
called  to  a  better  world.     The  Abbot  Eustatius  is  no  more." 

"  May  his  soul  have  mercy  I"  said  Magdalen  Qraeme,  *'  and  may  Heaven, 
too,  have  mercy  upon  us,  who  linger  behind  in  this  bloody  land  1  His  loss 
is  indeed  a  perilous  blow  to  our  enterprise ;  for  who  remains  behind  pos- 
sessing his  lar-fetehed  experience,  his  self-devoted  seal,  his  consummate 
wisdom,  and  his  undaunted  courage!  He  hath  fallen  with  the  church's 
standard  in  his  hand,  but  God  will  raise  up  another  to  lift  the  blessed  ban- 
ner.   Whom  have  the  Chapter  elected  in  his  room  ?" 

"  It  is  rumoured  no  one  of  the  few  remaining  brethren  dare  accept  the 
office.  The  heretic^  have  sworn  that  they  will  permit  no  future  election, 
and  will  heavily  punish  any  attempt  to  create  a  new  Abbot  of  Saint  Mary's. 
Cot^raverunt  inter  se  principes^  dtcerUes,  Prqficiamus  laqneos  efus.'* 

^*  Quowtque,  DomineV*  —  ejaculated  Magdalen;  "this,  my  sister,  were 
indeed  a  perilous  and  fatal  breach  in  our  band;  but  I  am  firm  in  hit 
belief,  that  another  will  arise  in  the  place  of  him  so  untimely  removed. 
Where  is  thy  daughter  Catharine  V* 

**  In  the  parlour,"  answered  the  matron,  "  but" She  looked  at  Roland 

Graeme,  and  muttered  something  in  the  ear  of  her  friend. 

**  Fear  it  not,"  answered  Magdalen  Graeme,  "  it  is  both  lawful  and  neces- 
sary —  fear  nothing  from  him  —  I  would  he  were  as  well  grounded  in  the 
faith  by  which  alone  comes  safety,  as  he  is  free  from  thought,  dee  ',  or  speech 
of  villany.  Therein  is  the  heretics'  discipline  to  be  commended,  my  sister, 
that  they  train  up  their  youth  in  strong  morality,  and  choke  up  every  inlet 
to  youthful  folly .^' 

"  It  is  but  a  cleansing  the  outside  of  the  cup,"  answered  her  friend,  ^*m 
whitening  of  the  sepulchre ;  but  he  shall  see  Catharine,  since  you,  sister, 
judge  it  safe  and  meet.  —  Follow  us,  youth,"  she  added,  and  led  the  way 
from  the  apartment  with  her  friend.  These  were  the  only  words  which  the 
matron  had  addressed  to  Roland  Graeme,  who  obeyed  them  in  silence.  As 
they  paced  through  several  winding  passages  and  waste  apartments  with  a 
very  slow  step,  the  young  page  had  leisure  to  make  some  reflections  on  hit 
situation,  —  reflections  of  a  nature  which  his  ardent  temper  considered  aa 
specially  di8f{,greeable.  It  seemed  he  had  now  got  two  mistresses,  or  tutor- 
esses,  ini  tead  of  one,  both  elderly  women,  and  both,  it  would  seem,  i«  ^ 
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to  direct  bis  modoiis  according  to  their  own  pleasure,  Jtnd  for  the  aooom 
plishment  of  plans  to  which  he  was  no  party.  This,  he  thought,  was  to< 
3iuch ;  arguing  reasonably  enough,  that  whatever  right  his  grandmother  and 
benefactress  had  to  guide  his  motions,  she  was  neiuier  entitled  to  transfer 
her  authority  or  divide  it  with  another,  who  seemed  to  assume,  without  cere 
mony,  the  same  tone  of  absolute  command  over  him. 

**  But  it  shall  not  long  continue  thus,''  thought  Roland ;  '*I  will  not  b6 
all  my  life  the  slave  of  a  woman's  whistle,  to  go  when  she  bids,  and  comt 
when  she  calls.  No,  by  Saint  Andrew  I  the  hand  that  can  hold  the  lance  ii 
above  the  control  of  the  distaff.  I  will  leave  them  the  slippM  collar  in  their 
hands  on  the  first  opportunity,  and  let  them  execute  their  own  devices  by 
their  own  proper  force.  It  may  save  them  both  from  peril,  for  I  guess  whik 
they  meditate  is  not  likely  to  prove  either  safe  or  easy  —  the  Earl  of  Murray 
and  his  heresy  are  too  well  rooted  to  be  grubbed  up  by  two  old  women." 

As  he  thus  resolved,  they  entered  a  k>w  room,  in  which  a  third  female 
was  seated.  This  apartment  was  the  first  he  had  observed  in  the  mansion 
which  was  furnished  with  moveable  seats,  and  with  a  wc^den  table,  over 
which  was  laid  a  piece  of  tapestr^^.  A  carpet  was  spread  on  the  floor,  there 
was  a  grate  in  the  chimney,  and,  in  brief,  the  apartment  had  the  air  of  being 
habitable  and  inhabited. 

But  Roland's  eyes  found  better  employment  than  to  make  observations 
on  the  accommodations  of  the  chamber ;  for  this  second  female  inhabitant 
of  the  mansion  seemed  something  very  different  from  anv  thing  he  had  yet 
seen  there.  At  his  first  entry,  she  had  greeted  with  a  silent  and  low  obei- 
sance the  two  aged  matrons,  then  glancing  her  eyes  towards  Roland,  she 
adjusted  a  veil  which  hun^  back  over  her  shoulders,  so  as  to  bring  it  over 
her  face ;  an  operation  which  she  performed  with  much  modesty,  but  with- 
out either  affected  haste  or  embarrassed  timidity. 

During  this  manoeuvre  Roland  had  time  to  observe,  that  the  face  was  that 
of  a  girl  apparently  not  much  past  sixteen,  and  that  the  eyes  were  at  once 
loft  and  brilliant.  To  these  very  favourable  observations  was  added  the 
certainty  that  the  fair  object  to  whom  they  referred  possessed  an  excellent 
shape,  bordering  perhaps  on  enbonpointt  and  therefore  rather  that  of  a  Hebe 
than  of  a  Sylph,  but  beautifully  formed,  and  shown  to  great  advantage  by 
the  dose  jacket  and  petticoat  which  she  wore  after  a  foreign  fashion,  the 
last  not  quite  long  enough  to  conceal  a  very  pretty  foot,  which  rested  on  a 
bar  of  the  table  at  which  she  sate ;  her  round  arms  and  taper  fingers  very 
busily  employed  in  repairins  the  piece  of  tapestry  which  was  spread  on  it, 
which  exhibited  several  deplorable  fissures,  enough  to  demand  the  utmost 
skill  of  the  most  expert  seamstress. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  it  was  by  stolen  glances  that  Roland  Grseme 
contrived  to  ascertain  these  interesting  particulars ;  and  he  thought  he  could 
once  or  twice,  notwithstanding  the  texture  of  the  veil,  detect  the  damsel  in 
the  act  of  taking  similar  cognizance  of  his  own  person.  The  matrons  in  the 
meanwhile  continued  their  separate  conversation,  eyeing  from  time  to  time 
the  young  people,  in  a  manner  which  left  Roland  in  no  doubt  that  they  were 
the  subject  of  their  conversation.  At  length  he  distinctly  heard  Magdalen 
Graeme  say  these  words  —  **  Nay,  my  sister,  we  must  give  them  opportunity 
to  speak  tc>gether,  and  to  become  acquainted ;  they  must  be  pe;'Sonally  known 
to  each  other,  or  how  shall  they  be  able  to  execute  what  they  are  intrusted 
with?" 

It  seemed  as  if  the  matron,  not  fully  satisfied  with  her  friend's  reasoning, 
continued  to  offer  some  objections ;  but  thej»  were  borne  down  by  her  more 
dictatorial  friend. 

"It  must  be  so,"  she  said,  **my  dear  sister;  let  us  therefore  go  forth  on 
the  balcony,  to  finish  our  conversation. — And  do  you."  she  said,  addressing 
ftoland  and  the  girl,  *'  become  acquainted  with  each  other." 

With  this  she  stepped  up  t(«  the  young  woman,  and  raising  her  veil,  di» 

2c 
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onvert*!  (enturM  whic)i,  whatever  might  be  their  ordinary  complexion,  wevt 
now  cuvored  with  a  uniyersal  blush. 

**  Licitum  nt"  said  Magdalen,  looking  at  the  other  matron. 

'*  Yix  licit  im"  replied  the  other,  with  reluctant  and  hesitating  acquieA* 
oence ;  and  again  adjusting  the  veil  of  the  blushing  girl,  she  dropped  it  so 
as  to  shade,  though  not  to  conceal  her  countenance,  and  whispered  to  her, 
in  a  tone  loud  enough  for  the  page  to  hear,  "Remember,  Catharine,  who 
thou  art,  and  for  what  destined." 

The  matron  then  retreated  with  Magdalen  Graeme  through  one  of  the 
'Mwements  of  the  apartment,  that  opened  on  a  large  broad  btdcony,  which, 
with  its  ponderous  oalustrade,  had  once  run  along  the  whole  south  front  of 
the  builoing  which  faced  the  brook,  and  formed  a  pleasant  and  commodious 
walk  in  the  open  air.  It  was  now  in  some  places  deprived  of  the  balustrade, 
in  others  broken  and  narrowed ;  but,  ruinous  as  it  was,  could  still  be  used 
as  a  pleasant  promenade.  Here  then  walked  the  two  ancient  dames,  busied 
in  their  private  conversation ;  jet  not  so  much  so,  but  that  Roland  could 
observe  the  matrons,  as  their  thin  forms  darkened  the  casement  in  passing 
or  repassing  before  it,  dart  a  glance  into  the  apartment,  to  see  how  matters 
were  going  on  there. 
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C|ta]tttr  till  €\nni^. 

Life  hath  its  Mtjr,  and  is  mirthful  thon . 

The  WHods  are  vocal,  and  the  flowers  all  odoar ; 

Its  very  blast  has  mirth  int,— and  the  maidens, 

The  while  they  dun  their  elotiks  to  screen  their  kirtlss, 

Lauirh  at  the  rain  tliat  wets  them. 

0U>  PULT. 

« 

Catherine  was  at  the  happy  age  of  innocence  and  buoyanoj  of  spirit 
when,  after  the  first  moment  of  embarrassment  was  over,  a  situation  of 
awkwardness,  like  that  in  which  she  was  suddenly  left  to  make  acquaint 
ance  with  a  handsome  youth,  not  even  known  to  her  by  name,  struck  her,  in 
bpite  of  herself,  in  a  ludicrous  point  of  view.  She  bent  her  beautiful  eyes 
upon  the  work  with  which  she  was  busied,  and  with  infinite  gravity  sate  out 
the  two  first  turns  of  the  matrons  upon  the  balcony  ;  but  then,  glancing  hei 
deep  blue  eye  a  little  towards  Roland,  and  observing  the  embarrassment  under 
which  he  laboured,  now  shifting  on  his  chair,  and  now  dangling  his  cap,  the 
whole  man  evincing  that  he  was  perfectly  at  a  loss  how  to  open  the  conver> 
sation,  she  could  keep  her  composure  no  longer,  but  after  a  vain  struggle 
broke  out  into  a  sincere,  though  a  very  involuntary  fit  of  laughing,  so  richly 
accompanied  by  the  laughter  of  her  merry  eyes,  which  actually  glanced 
through  the  tears  which  the  effort  filled  them  with,  and  by  ^he  waving  of 
her  rich  tresses,  that  the  goddess  of  smiles  herself  never  looked  more  lovely 
than  Catherine  at  that  moment.  A  court  page  would  not  have  left  her  long 
alone  in  her  mirth ;  but  Roland  was  country-bred,  and,  besides,  having 
some  jealousy  as  well  ns  bashfulness,  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  was 
himself  the  object  of  her  inextinguishable  laughter.  His  endeavours  to 
sympathize  with  Catherine,  thereK>re,  could  carry  him  no  farther  than  a 
forced  giggle,  which  had  more  of  displeasure  than  of  mirth  in  it,  and  which 
BO  much  enhanced  that  of  the  girl,  that  it  seemed  to  render  it  impossible 
for  her  ever  to  bring  her  laughter  to  an  end,  with  whatever  anxious  paina 
rihe  laboured  to  do  so.  For  every  one  has  felt,  that  when  a  paroxy  nn  of 
(aaghter  has  seized  him  at  a  misbecoming  time  and  place,  the  efibrti  which 
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he  mado  to  suppress  it,  nay,  the  very  sense  of  the  improprietj  of  giving  way 
to  it,  teud  only  to  augment  and  prolong  the  irresistible  impulset 

It  was  undoubtedly  lucky  for  Catherine,  as  well  as  for  Roland,  that  thft 
latter  did  not  share  in  the  excessive  mirth  of  the  former.  For,  seated  n^ 
she  was,  with  her  back  to  the  casement,  Catherine  could  easily  escape  th'> 
o)j8er7ation  of  the  two  matrons  during  the  course  of  their  promenade ; 
whereas  Graeme  was  so  placed,  with  his  side  to  the  window,  that  his  mirth, 
bad  ho  shared  that  of  his  companion,  would  have  been  instantly  visible, 
and  could  not  have  failed  to  give  offence  to  the  personages  in  question.  H^ 
sate,  however,  with  some  impatience,  until  Cataerine  had  exhausted  either 
her  power  or  her  desire  of  laughing,  and  was  returning  with  good  grace  to 
the  exercise  of  her  needle,  and  then  he  observed  with  some  dryness,  that 
"  there  seemed  no  great  occasion  to  recommend  to  them  to  improve  their 
acquaintance,  as  it  seemed,  that  they  were  already  tolerably  familiar." 

Catherine  had  an  extreme  desire  to  set  off  upon  a  fresh  score,  but  she 
repressed  it  strongly,  and  fixing  her  eyes  on  her  work,  replied  by  asking 
his  pardon,  and  promising  to  avoid  future  offence. 

Boland  had  sense  enough  to  feel,  that  an  air  of  offended  dignity  was  very 
much  misplaced,  and  that  it  was  with  a  very  different  bearing  he  ought  to 
meet  the  deep  blue  eyes  which  had  borne  such  a  hearty  burden  in  the 
laughing  scene.  He  tried,  therefore,  to  extricate  himself  as  well  as  he 
could  from  his  blunder,  by  assuming  a  tone  of  correspondent  gaiety,  and 
requesting  to  know  of  the  nymph,  "  how  it  was  her  pleasure  that  they 
should  proceed  in  improving  the  acquaintance  which  had  commenced  so 
merrily." 

"  That,"  she  said,  "  you  must  yourself  discover ;  perhaps  I  have  gone  a 
step  too  far  in  opening  our  interview." 

"  Suppose,"  said  Roland  Graeme,  "  we  should  begin  as  in  a  tale-book,  by 
asking  each  other's  names  and  histories?" 

*'  It  is  right  well  imagined,"  said  Catherine,  "  and  shows  an  argute  judg- 
ment. Do  you  begin,  and  I  will  listen,  and  only  put  in  a  question  or  two 
at  the  dark  parts  of  the  story.  Come,  unfold  then  your  name  and  history, 
my  new  acquaintance." 

"  I  am  called  Roland  Graeme,  and  that  tall  woman  is  my  grandmother." 

"  And  your  tutoress  ?  —  good.    Who  are  your  parents  ?" 

"  They  are  both  dead,"  replied  Roland. 

"  Ay,  but  who  were  they  ?  you  had  parents,  I  presume  ?" 

'*  I  suppose  so,"  said  Roland,  '*  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  learn  much 
of  their  history.  My  father  was  a  Scottish  knisht,  who  died  gallantly  in 
his  stirrups  —  my  mother  was  a  Graeme  of  Hatnergill,  in  the  Debateable 
Land  —  most  of  her  family  were  killed  when  the  Debateable  country  was 
burned  by  Lord  Maxwell  and  I^erries  of  Caerlaverock." 

"  Is  it  long  ago  V*  said  the  damsel. 

'*  Before  I  was  born,"  answered  the  page. 

"  That  must  be  a  great  while  since,"  said  she,  shaking  her  head  gravely ; 
"  look  you,  I  cannot  weep  for  them." 

"  It  needs  not,"  said  the  youth,  "  they  fell  with  honour." 

"  So  much  for  your  lineage,  fair  sir,"  replied  his  companion,  "  of  whom 
I  like  the  living  specimen  (a  glance  at  the  casement)  far  less  than  those 
<hat  are  dead.  Your  much  honoured  grandmother  looks  as  if  she  could 
make  one  weep  in  sad  earnest.  And  now,  fair  sir,  for  your  own  person  — 
tf  Tou  tell  not  the  tale  faster,  it  will  be  cut  short  in  the  middle ;  Mother 
Bridget  pauses  longer  and  longer  every  time  she  passes  the  window,  and 
IT th  her  there  is  as  little  mirth  as  in  the  grave  of  your  ancestors." 

**  My  tale  is  soon  told  —  I  was  introduced  into  the  castle  of.Avenel  to  be 
liage  to  the  lady  of  the  mansion." 

**  She  is  a  strict  Huguenot,  is  she  not  ?"  said  the  maiden. 
As  strict  as  Calvin  himself.     But  my  grandmother  can  play  tlie  paxip 
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tftn  wtien  it  taits  her  purpose,  and  she  had  some  plan  of  her  own,  f 
quartering <iiie  in  the  Castle  —  it  would  have  failed,  noweTer,  after  «re  h&  J 
remained  several  weeks  at  the  hamlet,  but  for  an  unexpected  master  of 
oeremonies  — " 

"  And  who  was  that  ?"  said  the  girl. 

"  A  large  black  dog,  Wolf  by  name,  who  brought  me  into  the  castle  one 
day  in  his  mouth,  like  a  hurt  wild-duck,  and  presented  me  to  the  lady." 

**A  most  respectable  introduction,  ^ly»"  said  Catherine;  "and  what 
might  you  leam  at  this  same  castle?  I  love  dearly  to  know  what  my 
aoquaintances  can  do  at  need." 

**  To  fly  a  hawk,  hollow  to  a  bound,  back  a  horse,  and  wield  lanoe,  bow, 
and  brand." 

**  And  to  boast  of  all  this  when  you  have  learned  it,"  said  Catherine, 
*'  which,  in  France  at  least,  is  the  surest  accomplishment  of  a  page.  But 
proceed,  fair  sir ;  how  came  your  Huguenot  lora  and  your  no  less  Huguo^ 
not  lady  to  receive  and  keep  in  the  family  so  perilous  a  person  as  a 
Catholic  page  V 

*'  Because  thev  knew  not  that  part  of  my  history,  which  from  infancy  I 
have  been  taught  to  keep  secret — and  because  my  grand-dame's  former 
zealous  attendance  on  their  heretic  chaplain,  had  laid  all  this  suspicion  to 
sleep,  most  fair  Callipolis,"  said  the  page ;  and  in  so  saying,  he  edged  his 
chair  towards  the  seat  of  the  fair  querist. 

**  Nay,  but  keep  your  distance,  most  gallant  sir,"  answered  the  blue-eyed 
maiden,  *'for,  unless  I  greatly  mistake,  these  reverend  ladies  will  soon  in- 
terrupt our  amicable  conference,  if  the  acquaintance  they  recommend  shall 
seem  to  proceed  beyond  a  certain  point — so^  fair  sir,  be  pleased  to  abide  by 
your  station,  and  reply  to  my  questions.-^  By  what  achievements  did  yo« 
prove  the  qualities  or  a  page,  which  you  had  thus  happily  acquired  ?" 

Roland,  who  began  to  enter  into  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  damsel's  con- 
versation, replied  to  her  with  becoming  spirit. 

"  In  no  feat,  fair  gentlewoman,  was  1  lound  inexpert,  wherein  there  was 
mischief  implied.  I  shot  swans,  hunted  cats,  frightened  serving-women, 
chased  the  deer,  and  robbed  the  orchard.  I  say  nothing  of  tormenting  the 
chaplain  in  various  ways,  for  that  was  my  duty  as  a  good  Catholic." 

** Now,  as  I  am  a  gentlewoman,"  said  Catherine,  "I  think  these  heretics 
have  done  Catholic  penance  in  entertaining  so  all-accomplished  a  serving- 
man  I  And  what,  fair  sir,  might  have  been  the  unhappy  event  which  de- 
prived them  of  an  inmate  altogether  so  estimable  ?" 

*'  Truly,  fair  gentlewoman,"  answered  the  youth,  "  your  real  proverb  says 
that  the  longest  lane  will  have  a  turning,  and  mine  was  more  —  it  was,  m 
fine,  a  turning  off." 

'*  Good !"  said  the  merry  young  maidei^  '*  it  is  an  apt  play  on  the  word 
—and  what  occasion  was  taken  for  so  important  a  catastrophe  ? — ^Nay,  start 
not  for  my  learning,  I  do  khow  the  schools — in  plain  phrase,  why  were  yoo 
sent  from  service  ?" 

The  page  shrugged  his  shoulders  while  he  replied,  —  "A  short  tale  it 
soon  told — and  a  short  horse  soon  curried.  I  maae  the  falconer's  boy  taste 
of  my  switch — ^the  falconer  threatened  to  make  me  brook  his  cudgel — ^he  is 
a  kindly  clown  as  well  as  a  stout,  and  I  would  rather  have  been  cudgeUed 
by  him  than  any  man  im  Christendom  to  choose — but  I  knew  not  his 
qualities  at  that  time — so  I  threatened  to  make  him  brook  the  stab,  and  my 
Lady  made  me  brook  the  *  Begone ;'  so  adieu  to  the  page's  office  and  the 
fair  Castle  of  Avenel  —  I  had  not  travelled  far  before  I  met  tny  venerable 
parent — And  so  tell  your  tale,  fair  gentlewoman,  for  mine  is  done." 

"  A  happj  grandmother,"  said  the  maiden,  "  who  had  the  luck  to  find 
the  stray  page  just  when  his  mistress  had  slipped  his  leash,  and  a  mo«4 
\iicky  page  that  has  jumped  at  once  from  a  page  to  an  old  la  ly  's  get  Uaman 
usher  r 
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All  this  is  nothing  of  jour  history/'  answered  Roland  Gnbme,  who 
liegan  to  be  much  interested  in  the  congenial  Tivacity  of  this  facetioiit 
yoane  gentlewoman, — "  tale  for  tale  is  fellow-traveller's  justice." 

"  Wait  till  we  are  fellow-traTellers,  then,"  replied  Catherine. 

"  Nay,  you  escape  me  not  so,"  said  the  page ;  **  if  you  deal  not  justly  by 
me,  I  will  call  out  to  Dame  Bridget,  or  wnatever  your  dame  be  called,  au4 
proclaim  you  for  a  cheat." 

**You  shall  not  need,"  answered  the  maiden — "my  history  is  the  counter* 
part  of  your  own ;  the  same  words  might  almost  serve,  change  but  dresp 
and  name.    I  am  called  Catherine  Seyton,  and  I  also  am  an  orphan." 

**  Have  your  parents  been  long  dead  ?" 

**  This  is  the  only  question,"  said  she,  throwing  down  her  fine  eyes  with 
a  sudden  expression  of  sorrow,  "that  is  the  only  question  I  cannot  laugh  at" 

"  And  Dame  Bridget  is  your  grandmother  ?" 

The  sudden  cloud  passed  away  like  that  which  crosses  for  an  instant  the 
sanmier  sun,  and  she  answered  with  her  usual  lively  expression,  "  Worse 
by  twenty  degrees — Dame  Bridget  is  my  maiden  aunt" 

"  Over  gods  forbode  I"  said  Roland — "  Alas  I  that  you  have  such  a  tale  to 
tell  I  and  what  horror  comes  next  ?" 

**  Your  own  history,  exactly.    I  was  taken  upon  trial  for  service        " 

"  And  turned  off  for  pinching  the  duenna,  or  affronting  my  lady's  wait- 
ing-woman ?" 

**Nay,  our  history  varies  there,"  said  the  damsel — "Our  mistress  broke 
up  house,  or  had  her  house  broke  up,  which  is  the  same  thing,  and  I  am  a 
free  woman  of  the  forest." 

"  And  I  am  as^lad  of  it  as  if  any  one  had  lined  my  doublet  with  cloth 
of  gold,"  said  the  youth. 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  mirth,"  said  she,  *'  but  the  matter  is  not  likely  to 
concern  you." 

"Nay,  but  go  on,"  said  the  page,  "for  you  will  be  presently  interrupted; 
the  two  good  dames  have  been  soaring  yonder  on  the  balcony,  like  two  old 
hooded  crows,  and  their  croak  grows  hoarser  as  night  comes  on ;  they  will 
wing  to  roost  presently. — This  mistress  of  yours,  fair  gentlewoman,  who 
was  she,  in  Goa's  name  ?" 

"  Oh,  she  has  a  fair  name  in  the  world,"  replied  Catherine  Seyton.  "Few 
ladies  kept  a  fairer  house,  or  held  more  gentlewomen  in  her  household ;  my 
aant  Bridget  was  one  of  her  housekeepers.  We  never  saw  our  mistress's 
blessed  face,  to  be  sure,  but  we  heard  enoueh  of  her ;  were  up  early  and 
down  late,  and  were  kept  to  long  prayers  andlight  food." 

"  Out  upon  the  penurious  old  beldam !"  said  the  pa^e. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  blaspheme  not  I"  said  the  girl,  with  an  expression 
of  fear. — "  Qod  pardon  us  both !  I  meant  no  harm.  I  speak  of  our  blessed 
Saint  Catherine  of  Sienna  I  —  may  G^d  forgive  me  that  I  spoke  so  lightly, 
and  made  you  do  a  great  sin  and  a  great  blasphemy.  This  was  her  nunnery, 
in  which  there  were  twelve  nuns  and  an  abbess.  My  aunt  was  the  abbess, 
till  the  heretics  turned  all  adrift." 

"  And  where  are  your  companions  ?"  asked  the  youth. 

"  With  the  last  year's  snow,"  answered  the  maiden ;  "  east,  north,  south, 
and  west  —  some  to  France,  some  to  Flanders,  some,  I  fear,  into  the  world 
U)d  its  pleasures.  We  have  got  permission  to  remain,  or  rather  our  re- 
maining has  been  connived  at,  for  my  aunt  has  great  relations  among  the 
Kerrs,  and  they  have  threatened  a  death-feud  if  any  one  touches  us ;  and 
bow  and  spear  are  the  best  warrant  in  these  times." 

"Nay,  then,  you  sit  under  a  sure  shadow,"  said  the  youth  ;  "and  I  sup- 
pose you  wept  yourself  blind  when  Saint  Catherine  broke  up  housekeepmg 
before  you  had  taken  arles''^  in  her  service?" 

*  iliwCiee— EBrnest-roonejr. 
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"  Ilnsb!  for  Heaven's  sake/'  said  the  damsel,  croflsing  herself;  *'  no  more 
df  th^(!  bail  have  not  quite  cried  my  eyes  out/'  said  she,  turning  them 
ap  m  tiim,  and  instantly  again  bending  them  upon  her  work.  It  was  one 
n  those  glances  which  would  require  the  threefold  plate  of  brass  around 
the  heart,  more  than  it  is  needed  by  the  mariners,  to  whom  Ilorace  recom 
mends  it.    Our  youthful  page  had  no  defence  whateyer  to  offer. 

**  What  say  you,  Catherine,"  he  said,  "  if  we  two,  thus  strangely  turned 
out  of  service  at  the  same  time,  should  ^ive  our  two  most  venerable  duennas 
the  torch  to  hold,  while  we  walk  a  merry  measure  with  each  other  over  the 
floor  of  this  weary  world  7** 

"  A  goodly  proposal,  truly,"  said  Catherine,  "  and  worthy  the  mad-cap 
brain  of  a  aiscarded  page  I  — And  what  shifts  does  your  worship  propose 
we  should  live  by?  —  oy  singing  ballads,  cutting  purses,  or  swaggering  on 
the  highway?  ror  there,  I  think,  you  would  find  your  most  productive 
exchequer.'' 

*'  Choose,  yon  proud  peat  I"  said  the  page,  drawing  off  in  huge  disdain  at 
the  calm  and  unembarrassed  ridicule  with  which  his  wild  proposal  wejB 
received.  And  as  he  spoke  the  words,  the  casement  was  again  darkened 
by  the  forms  of  the  matrons  —  it  opened,  and  admitted  Magdalen  Graeme 
and  the  Mother  Abbess,  so  we  must  now  style  her,  into  the  apartment. 


C^ifUt  t|i  €itttlft|. 

Najr.  1i«ar  m«.  brother ~  I  am  elder,  wiser, 
And  holier  than  thoii  —  And  age,  and  wiMi<Hn, 
And  hdlinAss,  have  peremptory  claims, 
And  will  be  listen'd  to. 

Old  Plat. 

Wben  the  matrons  re-entered,  and  put  an  end  to  the  conyersation  which 
we  have  detailed  in  the  last  chapter,  Dame  Magdalen  Graeme  thus  addressed 
her  grandson  and  his  pretty  companion :  **  Have  you  spoke  together,  mj 
children  ?  —  Have  you  become  known  to  each  other  as  fellow-travellers  on 
the  same  dark  and  dubious  road,  whom  chance  hath  brought  together,  and 
who  study  to  learn  the  tempers  and  dispositions  of  those  by  whom  their 
perils  are  to  be  shared  ?" 

It  was  seldom  the  light-hearted  Catharine  could  suppress  a  jest,  so  that 
she  often  spoke  when  she  would  Ijave  a^ted  more  wisely  in  holding  her 
peace. 

**  Yonr  grandson  admires  the  journey  which  you  propose  so  very  greatlj. 
that  he  was  even  now  preparing  for  setting  out  upon  it  instantly." 

"  This  is  to  be  ^o  forward,  Roland,"  said  the  aame,  addressing  him,  **  as 
yesterday  you  were  over  slack — ^the  just  mean  lies  in  obedience,  which  both 
waits  for  the  signal  to  start,  and  obeys  it  when  given. — But  once  again,  my 
children,  have  you  so  perused  each  other's  countenances,  that  when  you 
meet,  in  whatever  disguise  the  times  may  impose  upon  you,  you  may  recog- 
nize each  in  the  other  the  secret  agent  of  the  mighty  work  in  which  you  are 
to  be  leagued  ? — Look  at  each  other,  know  each  line  and  lineament  of  each 
other's  countenance.  Learn  to  distinguish  by  the  step,  by  the  sound  of  the 
voice,  by  the  motion  of  the  hand,  by  the  glance  of  the  eye,  tlie  partnet 
whom  Heaven  hath  sent  to  aid  in  working  its  will.  —  Wilt  thou  kn  >w  that 
maiden,  whensoever,  or  wheresoever  you  shall  again  meet  her,  la^j  Rci/iuii 
Gr»nie  ?" 
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As  readily  aj  truly  did  Roland  answer  in  the  affirmative.  "  And  thou, 
01  y  daughter,  wilt  thou  again  remember  the  features  of  thia  youth?*' 

"  Truly,  mother,"  replied  Catherine  Seyton,  "  I  have  not  seen  so  many 
men  of  late,  that  I  should  immediately  forget  your  grandson,  though  I  mark 
not  much  about  him  that  is  deserving  of  especial  remembrance." 

"  Join  hands,  then,  my  children,"  said  Magdalen  Graeme ;  but,  in  sayins 
so,  was  interrupted  by  her  companion,  whose  conventual  prejudices  had 
been  gradually  giving  her  more  and  more  uneasiness,  and  who  could  remain 
acquiescent  no  longer. 

*'  Nay,  my  good  sister,  you  forget,"  said  she  to  Magdalen,  "  Catharine  is 
the  betrothed  bride  of  Heaven — ^^ese  intimacies  cannot  be." 

**  It  is  in  the  cause  of  Heaven  that  I  command  them  to  embrace,"  said 
Magdalen,  with  the  full  force  of  her  powerful  voice ;  "  the  end,  sister,  sanc- 
tifies the  means  we  must  use." 

"  They  call  me  Lady  Abbess,  or  Mother  at  the  least,  who  address  me/' 
said  Dame  Bridget,  drawing  herself  up,  as  if  offended  at  her  friend's  au- 
thoritative manner  —  **  the  Lady  of  Heathergill  forgets  that  she  speaks  to 
the  Abbess  of  Saint  Catherine." 

**  When  I  was  what  you  call  me,"  said  Magdalen,  **  you  indeed  were  the 
Abbess  of  Saint  Catherine,  but  both  names  are  now  gone,  with  ail  the  rank 
that  the  world  and  that  the  church  gave  to  them  ;  and  we  are  now,  to  the 
eye  of  human  judgment,  two  poor,  despised,  oppressed  women*  dragging 
our  dishonoured  old  age  to  a  humble  grave.  But  what  are  we  in  the  eye 
of  Heaven  ?  —  Ministers,  sent  forth  to  work  his  will,— in  whose  weakness 
the  strength  of  the  church  shall  be  manifested^before  whom  shall  be  hum- 
bled the  wisdom  of  Murray,  and  the  dark  strength  of  Morton, — And  to 
such  wouldst  thou  apply  the  narrow  rules  of  thy  cloistered  seclusion  ?  — 
or,  hast  thou  forgotten  the  order  which  I  showed  thee  from  thy  Superior, 
eubjecting  thee  to  me  in  these  matters  ?" 

*'  On  thy  head,  then,  be  the  scandal  and  the  sin,"  said  the  Abbess,  sul* 
lenly. 

**  On  mine  be  they  both,"  said  Magdalen.  "  I  say,  embrace  each  other, 
my  children." 

But  Catherine,  aware,  perhaps,  how  the  dispute  was  likely  to  terminate, 
had  escaped  from  the  apartment,  and  so  disappointed  the  grandson,  at  least 
as  much  as  the  old  matron. 

"  She  is  gone,"  said  the  Abbess,  "  to  provide  some  little  refreshment 
Bat  it  will  have  little  savour  to  those  who  dwell  in  the  world ;  for  I,  at  least, 
cannot  dispense  with  the  rules  to  which  I  am  vowed,  because  it  is  the  will 
of  wicked  men  to  break  down  the  sanctuary  in  which  they  wont  to  be 
observed." 

**  It  is  well,  my  sister,"  replied  Magdalen,  **  to  pay  each  even  the  smallest 
tithes  of  mint  and  cummin  which  the  church  demands,  and  I  blame  not  thy 
scrupulous  observance  of  the  rules  of  thine  order.  But  they  were  estab* 
lished  by  the  church,  and  for  the  church's  benefit ;  and  reason  it  is  that 
ibev  should  give  way  when  the  salvation  of  the  church  herself  is  at  stake." 

The  Abbess  made*  no  reply. 

One  more  acquainted  with  human  nature  than  -the  inexperienced  page, 
might  have  found  amusement  in  comparing  the  different  kinds  of  fanati* 
cisms  which  these  two  females  exhibited.  The  Abbess,  timid,  narrow- 
minded,  and  discontented,  clung  to  ancient  usages  and  pretensions  which 
#ere  ended  by  the  Reformation  ;  and  was  in  adversity,  as  she  had  been  in 
prosperity,  scrupulous,  weak-spirited,  and  bigoted.  While  the  fiery  and 
"nore  lofty  spirit  of  her  companion  suggested  a  wider  field  of  effort,  and 
would  not  be  limited  by  ordinary  rules  in  the  extraordinary  schemes  which 
were  sugeeated  by  her  bold  and  irregular  imagination.  But  Roland  Gramme, 
ustead  of  tracing  these  peculiarities  of  character  in  the  two  old  dameti,  mily 
waited  %nth  great  anxiety  for  th^  return  of  Catherine,  expecting  probably 
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thai  the  p/oposal  of  the  fraternal  embrace  would  be  renewed,  as  bis  grand 
mother  seemed  disposed  to  carry  matters  with  a  high  hand. 

His  expectations,  or  hopes,  if  we  may  call  them  no,  were,  however,  dis- 
appointed;  for,  when  Catherine  re-entered  on  the  summons  of  the  Abbess, 
and  placed  on  .the  table  an  earthen  pitcher  of  water,  and  four  wooc^n  plat- 
ters, with  cups  of  the  same  materials,  the  Dame  of  Heathergill,  satisfied 
with  the  arbitrary  mode  in  which  she  had  borne  down  tke  opposition  of  the 
Abbess,  pursued  her  victorr  no  farther — a  moderation  for  wnich  her  gnuid- 
son,  in  his  heart,  returned  her  but  slender  thanks. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Catherine  continued  to  place  upon  the  table  the  slender 
preparations  for  the  meal  of  a  recluse,  which  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
oolewort,  boiled  and  served  up  in  a  wooden  platter,  having  no  better  sea- 
soning than  a  little  salt,  and  do  better  accompaniment  than  some  coarse 
barley-bread,  in  very  moderate  quantity.  The  water-pitcher,  already  men- 
tioned, furnished  the  only  beverage.  After  a  Latin  grace,  delivered  by  the 
Abbess,  the  guests  sat  down  to  their  spare  entertainment.  The  simplicity 
of  the  fare  appeared  to  produce  no  distaste  in  the  females,  who  ate  of  it 
moderately,  but  with  the  usual  appearance  of  appetite.  But  Roland  Grseme 
bad  been  used  to  better  cheer.  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning,  who  affected  even 
an  unusual  degree  of  nobleness  in  his  housekeeping,  maintained  it  in  a 
style  of  genial  nospitality,  which  rivalled  that  of  the  Northern  Barons  of 
England. »  He  might  think,  perhaps,  that  by  doing  so,  he  acted  yet  more 
completely  the  part  for  which  he  was  born  —  that  of  a  ereat  Baron  and  a 
leader.  Two  bullocks,  and  six  sheep,  weekly,  were  the  allowance  when  the 
Baron  was  at  home,  and  the  number  was  not  greatly  diminished  during  his 
absence.  A  boll  of  malt  was  weekly  brewed  into  ale,  which  was  used  by 
the  household  at  discretion.  Bread  was  baked  in  proportion  for  the  con- 
sumption of  his  domestics  and  retainers ;  and  in  this  scene  of  plenty  had 
Roland  Qrieme  now  lived  for  several  years.  It  formed  a  bad  introduction 
to  lukewarm  greens  and  spring-water ;  and  probably  his  countenance  indi- 
cated some  sense  of  the  difference,  for  the  Abbess  observed,  "  It  would  seem, 
my  son,  that  the  tables  of  the  heretic  Baron,  whom  you  have  so  long  fol- 
lowed, are  more  daintily  furnished  than  those  of  the  suffering  daughters  of 
the  church ;  and  yet,  not  upon  the  most  solemn  nights  of  festival,  when  the 
nuns  were  permitted  to  eat  their  portion  at  mine  own  table,  did  I  consider 
the  cates,  whieh  were  then  servea  up,  as  half  so  delicious  as  these  vegeta- 
bles and  this  water,  on  which  I  prerer  to  feed,  rather  than  do  aught  which 
may  derogate  from  the  strictness  of  my  vow.  It  shall  never  be  said  that 
the  mistress  of  this  house  made  it  a  house  of  feasting,  when  days  of  dark- 
ness and  of  affliction  were  hanging  over  the  Holy  Church,  of  which  I  am 
an  unworthy  member." 

"  Well  hast  thou  said,  my  sister,"  replied  Magdalen  Gr»me ;  "  but  now  it 
is  not  only  time  to  suffer  in  the  good  cause,  but  to  act  in  it.  And  since  our 
pilgrim's  meal  is  finished,  let  us  go  apart  to  prepare  for  our  journey  to- 
morrow, and  to  advise  on  the  manner  in  which  these  children  shall  be 
employed,  and  what  measures  we  can  adopt  to  supply  their  thoughtlessness 
and  lack  of  discretion." 

Notwithstanding  his  indifferent  cheer,  the  heart  of  Roland  Qraeme  bounded 
high  at  this  proposal,  which  he  doubted  not  would  lead  to  anothor  tite^tiie 
betwixt  him  and  the  pretty  novice.  But  he  was  mistaken.  Catherine,  it 
would  seem,  had  no  mind  so  far  to  indulge  him  ;  for,  moved  either  by  deli- 
cacy or  caprice,  or  some  of  those  indescribable  shades  betwixt  the  one  and 
the  other,  witli  which  women  love  to  tease,  and  at  the  same  time  to  captivate, 
the  ruder  sex,  she  reminded  the  Abbess  that  it  was  necessary  she  shuuld 
retire  an  hour  before  vespers  ;  and,  receiving  the  ready  and  approving  nod 
of  her  Superior,  she  arose  to  withdraw.  But  before  leaving  the  apartment  siie 
made  obeisance  to  the  matrons,  bending  herself  till  her  hands  touched  Ler 
knees,  and  then  made  a  lesser  reverence  to  Roland,  which  ••onsifted  ia  « 
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slight  bend  of  tbe  body  and  frentle  depression  of  the  head.  This  sh«  pei^ 
formed  very  demurely  ;  but  the  party  on  whom  the  salutation  was  conferred 
thought  he  could  discern  in  her  manner  an  arch  and  mischievous  exultation 
over  his  secret  disappointment  — "  The  devil  take  the  saucy  girl,"  hf 
thought  in  his  heart,  though  the  presence  of  the  Abbess  fnould  have 
repressed  all  such  profane  imaginations,  —  "  she  is  as  hard-hearted  as  the 
laughing  hyaena  that  the  story-books  tell  of —  she  has  a  mind  that  I  shall 
Bot  forget  her  this  night  at  least." 

The  matrons  now  retired  also,  giving  the  page  to  understand  that  he  waa 
on  no  account  to  stir  from  the  convent,  or  to  snow  himself  at  the  windows, 
the  Abbess  assigning  as  a  reason,  the  readiness  with  which  the  rude  horeticf 
cilught  at  every  occasion  of  scandalizing  the  religious  orders. 

"  This  is  worse  than  the  rigour  of  Mr.  Henry  Warden,  himself,"  said  the 
page,  when  he  was  left  alone ;  **  for,  to  do  him  justice,  however  strict  id 
requiring  the  most  rigid  attention  during  the  time  of  his  homilies,  he  loft 
OS  to  the  freedom  of  our  own  wills  afterwards  —  ay,  and  would  take  a  share 
in  oar  pastimes,  too,  if  he  thought  them  entirely  innocent.  But  these  old 
women  are  utterly  wrapt  up  in  gloom,  mystery  and  self-denial. — Well,  then, 
if  I  must  neither  stir  out  ot  the  gate  nor  look  out  at  window,  I  will  at  least 
see  what  the  inside  of  the  house  contains  that  may  help  to  pass  away  one's 
time  —  peradventure  I  may  light  on  that  blue-eyed  laugher  in  some  corner 
or  other. 

Going,  therefore,  out  of  the  chamber  by  the  entrance  opposite  to  that 
through  which  the  two  matrons  had  departed,  (for  it  may  be  readily  sup- 
posed that  he  had  no  desire  tu  intrude  on  their  privacy,)  he  wandered  from 
one  chanqber  to  another,  through  the  deserted  edifice,  seeking,  with  boyish 
eagerness,  some  source  of  interest  and  amusement.  Here  he  passed  through 
a  lc::g  gallery,  openine  on  either  hand  into  the  little  cells  of  the  nuns,  all 
deserted,  and  deprived  of  the  few  trifling  articles  of  furniture  which  tbe 
rules  of  the  order  admitted. 

*'  The  birds  are  flown,"  thought  the  page  ;  "  but  whether  they  will  find 
themselves  worse  off  in  the  open  air  than  in  these  damp  narrow  cages,  1 
leave  my  Lady  Abbess  and  my  venerable  relative  to  settle  betwixt  them, 
I  think  the  wild  young  lark  whom  they  have  left  behind  them,  would  like 
best  to  sing  under  God's  free  sky." 

A  winding  stair,  strait  and  narrow,  as  if  to  remind  the  nuns  of  their 
duties  of  fast  and  maceration,  led  down  to  a  lower  suite  of  apartments, 
which  occupied  the  ground  story  of  the  house.  These  rooms  were  even 
more  ruinous  than  those  which  he  had  left ;  for,  having  encountered  the  first 
fury  of  the  assailants  by  whom  the  nunnery  had  been  wasted,  the  windows 
had  been  dashed  in,  the  doors  broken  down,  and  even  the  partitions  betwixt 
the  apartments,  in  some  places,  destroyed.  As  he  thus  stalked  from  deso* 
lation  to  desolation,  and  began  to  think  of  returning  from  so  uninteresting 
ft  research  to  the  chamber  which  he  had  lef^,  he  was  surprised  to  hear  the 
low  of  a  cow  very  close  to  him.  The  sound  was  so  unexpected  at  the  time 
and  place,  that  Roland  Graeme  started  as  if  it  had  been  the  voice  of  a  lion, 
and  laid  his  hnnd  on  his  dagger,  while  at  the  same  moment  the  light  and 
lovely  form  of  Catherine  Seyton  presented  itself  at  the  door  of  the  apart 
ment  from  whi^h  the  sound  had  issued. 

"  Good  even  to  you,  valiant  champion  I"  said  she :  "  since  the  days  of 
day  of  Warwick,  never  was  one  more  worthy  to  encounter  a  dun  cow." 

"  Cow  ?"  said  Roland  Graeme,  **  by  my  faith,  I  thought  it  had  been  the 
devil  that  roared  so  near  me.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  convent  containing  a 
9ow-house  ?" 

"  Cow  and  calf  may  come  hither  now,"  answered  Catherine,  "  for  we  have 
DO  means  to  keep  out  either.  .  But  I  advise  you,  kind  sir,  to  return  to  the 
viace  from  whence  you  came  " 

'*  Ncf  till  I  see  your  charge,  fair  sister,"  answered  Roland,  and  made  hi« 
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wnj  itii)  the  apartment,  in  epite  of  the  half  serions  half  langfaing  remjo* 
atranceii  of  the  girl. 

The  poor  solitary  oow,  now  the  only  severe  recluse  within  the  nannerj, 
was  quartered  in  a  spacious  chamber,  which  had  once  been  the  refectory  of 
the  conTen#  The  roof  was  graced  with  groined  arches,  and  the  wall  with 
niches,  from  which  the  images  had  been  pulled  down.  These  remnants  of 
architectural  ornaments  were  strangely  contrasted  with  the  rude  crib  con- 
structed for  the  cow  in  one  corner  of  the  apartment,  and  the  stack  of  fodder 
which  was  piled  beside  it  for  her  food.* 

**  By  my  faith,"  said  the  page,  **  Crombie  is  more  lordly  lodged  than  any 
one  here ! ' 

"  You  had  best  remain  with  her,"  said  Catherine,  **  and  supply  by  your 
filial  attentions  the  offspring  she  has  had  the  ill  luck  to  lose." 

"  I  will  remain,  at  least,  to  help  you  to  prepare  her  night's  lair,  pretty 
Catherine,"  said  Roland,  seizing  upon  a  pitch-fork. 

**  By  no  means,"  said  Catherine ;  **  for,  besides  that  you  know  not  in  the 
least  bow  to  do  her  that  service,  you  will  bring  a  chiding  my  way,  and  I  get 
enough  of  that  in  the  regular  course  of  things." 

"  What !  for  accepting  my  assistance  ?"  said  the  page, — "  for  accepting 
my  assistance,  who  am  to  be  your  confederate  in  some  deep  matter  of  im- 
~  '  teU  me 
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the  champion  whom  they  have  selected." 

"  By  my  faith,"  said  the  youth,  '*  and  he  that  has  taken  a  falcon's  nest  in 
the  Sciiurs  of  Polmoodie,  has  done  something  to  brag  of,  my  fair  sister.  — 
But  that  is  all  over  now  —  a  murrain  on  the  nest,  and  the  eyases  and  their 
food,  washed  or  unwashed,  for  it  was  all  anon  of  cramming  these  worthless 
kites  that  I  was  sent  upon  my  present  travels.  Save  that  I  have  met  with 
you,  pretty  sister,  I  could  eat  my  dagger-hilt  for  vexation  at  my  own  folly. 
But,  as  we  are  to  be  fellow-travellers " 

"  Fellow-labourers  1  not  fellow-travellers  1"  answered  the  girl ;  "  for  to 
your  comfort  be  it  known,  that  the  Lady  Abbess  and  I  set  out  earlier  than 
you  and  your  respected  relative  to-morrow,  and  that  I  partly  endure  your 
company  at  present,  because  it  may  be  long  ere  we  meet  again." 

"  By  Saint  Andrew,  but  it  shall  not  though,"  answered  lloland  ;  "  I  will 
not  hunt  at  all  unless  we  are  to  hunt  in  couples." 

"  I  suspect,  in  that  and  in  other  points,  we  must  do  as  we  are  bid,"  replied 
the  young  lady.  —  **  But,  hark  I  I  hear  my  aunt's  voice." 

The  old  lady  entered  in  good  earnest,  and  darted  a  severe  glance  at  her 
niece,  while  Roland  had  the  ready  wit  to  busy  himself  about  the  halter  of 
the  cow. 

"  The  young  gentleman,"  said  Catherine,  gravely,  "  is  helping  me  to  tie 
the  cow  up  faster  to  her  stake,  for  I  find  that  last  night  when  she  put  her 
head  out  of  window  and  lowed,  she  alarmed  the  whole  village ;  and  we  shadl 
be  suspected  of  sorcery  among  the  heretics,  if  they  do  not  discover  the  cauiso 
of  the  apparition,  or  lose  our  cow  if  they  do." 

"  Relieve  yourself  of  that  fear,"  said  the  Abbess,  somewhat  ironically ; 
*'  the  person  to  whom  she  is  now  sold,  comes  for  the  animal  presently/' 

•  This,  like  the  cell  of  Saiot  Cuthbert,  ii  an  imaginanr  acene.  bat  I  took  one  or  two  ideas  of  the  desolataot 
of  the  int4>ri(N  fn>m  a  story  told  me  by  my  fiither.  In  his  youth— it  may  be  iteareixhty  years  since.  ■.<«  he  wns 
bora  m  172^— he  had  oocaMioa  to  visit  an  old  lady  who  resided  in  a  Border  rasile  of  onnsiderable  reauwa. 
Only  one  very  limiti*d  portion  of  the  extensive  ruins  sufficed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inron<'es,  and  nay 
father  amused  himsttlf  by  WNoderinff  throoxh  the  part  that  was  ontenHoted  In  a  diuing  aimrtment,  having 
a  roof  richly  ailonied  with  arches  and  dn>ps.  there  wax  deposited  a  Inrge  stack  of  buy.  l4>  which  calves  wert 
belpiiiff  themselves  from  opposite  «ides.  As  my  father  was  scalinf  a  dark  romous  turnpike  staircase,  hii 
freyhoond  ran  np  before  him,  and  probably  was  the  means  of  saving:  his  life,  for  the  animal  fell  Uuor^  a 
kfnp  d(M>r,  or  aperture  in  the  stair,  thux  warning  the  owner  of  the  dancer  of  the  ascent  As  'he  ivf  eott- 
tinued  howlinr  from  a  in^at  depth,  my  lather  giA  the  old  butler,  who  alone  knew  most  of  the  li<caliues  anrrt 
toe  castle,  to  unlock  a  sort  or  stahle.  m  which  Kill-bock  was  found  safe  and  sound,  the  pIhoaImiqic  fUietf 
irith  the  same  oummodity  which  littered  the  stalls  of  Aa^naa.  and  which  bad  reodered  tli^  df^jia  M   «r 
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''Good  night,  then,  my  poor  companion/'  said  Catherine,  patting  the 
animus  shoulders ;  **  I  hope  thou  hast  fallen  into  kind  hands,  ^)r  mj  hap- 
piest hours  of  late  haTe  been  spent  in  tending  thee — I  would  I  had  been 
iM>m  to  no  better  task  I" 

"  Now,  out  upon  thee,  mean-spirited  wench  I''  said  the  Abbess ;  **  is  that 
a  speech  worthy  of  the  name  of  Seyton,  or  of  the  mouth  of  a  sister  of  thif 
house,  treading  the  path  of  election  —  and  to  be  spoken  before  a  stranger 
youth,  too? — Go  to  my  oratory,  minion — there  read  your  Hours  till  I  ooma 
thither,  when  I  will  read  you  such  a  lecture  as  shall  make  you  prise  the 
blessings  which  you  possess." 

Catherine  was  about  to  withdraw  in  silence,  casting  a  half  sorrowfnl  half 
comic  glance  at  Roland  Graeme,  which  seemed  to  say  —  "  You  see  to  whal 
your  untimely  visit  has  exposed  me,"  when,  suddenly  changing  her  mind, 
she  came  forward  to  the  page,  and  extended  her  hand  as  she  bid  him  good 
evening.  Their  palms  had  pressed  each  other  ere  the  astonished  matron 
could  interfere,  and  Catherine  had  time  to  say  —  "Forgive  me,  mother;  it 
is  long  since  we  have  seenra  face  that  looked  with  kindness  on  us.  Since 
these  disorders  have  broken  up  our  peaceful  retreat,  all  has  been  gloom  and 
malignity.  I  bid  this  youth  kindly  farewell,  because  he  has  come  hither  in 
kindness,  and  because  the  odds  are  great,  that  we  may  never  again  meet  in 
this  world.  I  gues^  better  than  he,  that  the  schemes  on  which  you  are 
rushing  are  too  mighty  for  your  management,  and  that  you  are  now  setting 
the  stone  a-rolling,  which  must  surely  crush  you  in  its  descent.  I  bid  fare- 
well," she  added,  "  to  my  fellow-victim  I" 

This  was  spoken  with  a  tone  of  deep  and  serious  feeling,  altogether  dif 
ferent  from  the  usual  levity  of  Catherine's  manner,  and  plainly  showed, 
that  beneath  the  giddiness  of  extreme  youth  and  total  inexperience,  there 
lurked  in  her  bosom  a  deeper  power  of  sense  and  feeling,  than  her  conduct 
had  hitherto  expressed. 

The  Abbess  remained  a  moment  silent  after  she  had  left  the  room.  The 
proposed  rebuke  died  on  her  tongue,  and  she  appeared  struck  with  the  deep 
and  foreboding  tone  in  which  her  niece  had  spoken  her  good-even.  She  led 
the  way  in  silence  to  the  apartment  which  they  had  formerly  occupied,  and 
where  there  was  prepared  a  small  refection,  as  the  Abbess  termed  it,  con- 
sisting of  milk  and  barley-br^ad.  Magdalen  Graeme,  summoned  to  take 
share  in  this  collation,  appeared  from  an  adjoining  apartment,  but  Catherine 
was  seen  no  more.  There  was  little  said  during  the  hasty  meal,  and  after 
it  was  finished,  Roland  Graeme  was  dismissed  to  the  nearest  cell,  where  some 
preparations  had  been  made  for  his  repose. 

The  strange  circumstances  in  whicn  he  found  himself,  had  their  usual 
effect  in  preventing  slumber  from  hastily  descending  on  him,  and  he  could 
distinctly  hear,  by  a  low  but  earnest  murmuring  in  the  apartment  which  he 
had  left,  that  the  matrons  continued  in  deep  consultation  to  a  late  hour. 
As  they  separated  he  heard  the  Abbess  distinctly  express  herself  thus :  "  In 
a  word,  mj  sister,  I  venerate  your  character  and  the  authority  with  which 
my  Superiors  have  invested  you ;  yet  it  seems  to  me,  that,  ere  entering  on 
this  perilous  course,  we  should  consult  some  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church..'' 

**  And  how  and  where  are  we  to  find  a  faithful  Bishop  or  Abbot  at  whom 
to  ask  counsel  ?  The  faithful  Eustatius  is  no  more  —  he  is  withdrawn  from 
a  world  of  evil,  and  from  the  tyranny  of  heretics.  May  Heaven  and  oui 
Lady  assoilzie  him  of  his  sins,  and  abridge  the  penance  of  his  mortal  infirm- 
ities!— Where  shall  we  find  another,  with  whom  to  take  counsel?" 

"  Heaven  will  provide  for  the  Church,"  said  the  Abbess ;  "  and  the  faith- 
fnl  fathers  who  yet  are  suffered  to  remain  in  the  house  of  Kennaquhair, 
will  proceed  to  elect  an  Abbot.  They  will  not  suffer  the  staff  to  fall  down, 
or  the  mitre  to  be  unfilled,  for  the  threats  of  heresy." 

••  That  will  I  learn  to-morrow,"  said  Magdalen  Graeme ;  **  yet  who  nOw 
takes  the  office  of  an  hour,  save  to  partake  with  the  spoilers  in  their  work 
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of  plunder  7  — tcHuoirow  will  tell  ub  if  one  of  the  thousand  saints  who  arc 
sprang  from  the  House  of  Saint  Mary's  continues  to  look  down  on  it  in  iis 
misery.  —  Farewell,  my  sister — we  meet  at  Edinburgh." 

**  Bienedicite  I"  answered  the  Abbess,  and  they  parted. 

"  To  Kennaquhair  and  to  Edinburgh  we  bend  our  way/'  thought  Roland 
Oraeme.  '*  That  information  have  I  purchased  by  a  sleepless  hour — ^it  suits 
well  with  my  purpose.  At  Kennaquhair  I  shall  see  Fatner  Ambrose ;  — at 
Edinburgh  i  snalffind  the  means  of  shaping  my  own  course  through  this 
bustlins  world*  without  burdening  my  affectionate  relation-^at  Edinburgh, 
too,  I  shall  see  ftg^in  the  witching  noyice,  with  her  blue  eyes  and  ner  pro- 
voking smile."  —  He  fell  asleep,  and  it  was  to  dream  of  Catherine  Seyton. 
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What,  Dafon  ap  «KaiBl  — I  thoo^t  w«  had  harl*d  him 
PowB  on  the  threshold,  never  mors  to  rise. 
Bting  wedge  and  axe ;  and,  netfrtiboara,  lend  jroor  handa 
Aad  live  the  idol  into  winter  faffotal 

Athxutair,  oe  tbe  OoRmnD  DAn. 

Roland  Qnmum  slept  lonj;  and  sound,  and  the  son  was  high  over  the 
horison,  when  the  voice  of  bis  companion  summoned  him  to  resume  their 
pilzrimage ;  and  when,  hastily  arranging  his  dress,  he  went  to  attend  her 
call,  the  enthusiastic  matron  stood  already  at  the  threshold,  prepared  for 
her  journey.  There  was  in  all  the  deportment  of  this  remarkable  woman, 
a  promptitude  of  execution,  and  a  sternness  of  perseverance,  founded  on 
the  fanaticism  which  she  nursed  so  deeply,  and  wnich  seemed  to  absorb  all 
the  ordinary  purposes  and  feelings  of  mortality.  One  only  human  affection 
gleamed  through  her  enthusiastic  energies,  like  the  broken  glimpses  of  the 
tun  throqgh  the  rising  clouds  of  a  storm.  It  was  her  maternal  fondness  for 
her  grandson — a  fondness  carried  almost  to  the  verge  of  dotage,  in  circunk- 
itances  where  the  Catholic  religion  was  not  concerned,  but  which  gave  way 
d:istantly  when  it  chanced  either  to  thwart  or  come  in  contact  with  the  more 
lettled  purpose  of  her  soul,  and  the  more  devoted  doty  of  her  life.  Her  life 
ihe  would  willingly  have  laid  down  to  save  the  earthly  object  of  her  affec- 
tion ;  but-  that  object  itself  she  was  ready  to  hasard,  and  would  have  been 
willing  to  sacrifice,  could  the  restoration  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  been 
purchased  with  his  blood.  Her  discourse  by  the  way,  excepting  on  the  few 
occasions  in  which  her  extreme  love  of  her  grandson  found  opportunity  to 
display  itself  in  anxiety  for  his  health  and  accommodation,  turned  entirely 
on  the  duty  of  raising  up  the  fallen  honours  of  the  Church,  and  replacing  a 
Catholic  sovereign  on  the  throne.  There  were  times  at  which  she  hinted, 
though  very  obscurely  and  distantly,  that  she  herself  was  foredoomed  by 
Heaven  to  perform  a  part  in  this  important  task ;  and  that  she  had  more 
than  mere  numan  warranty  for  the  zeal  with  which  she  engaged  in  it  But 
on  this  subject  she  expressed  herself  in  such  general  language,  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  decide  whether  she  made  any  actual  pretensions  to  a  direct  and 
supernatural  call,  like  the  celebrated  Elizabeth  Barton,  commonly  called 
the  Nun  of  Kent ;  *  or  whether  she  dwelt  upon  the  general  duty  which  was 

*  A  (anatic  nnn,  called  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent,  who  pretended  to  the  ffift  of  pmi^erjr  and  ptmw  t4 

Eracles.  Havina  deiionnoed  the  doom  of  speedy  death  against  Henry  VITI.  for  his  marriage  with  Aoae 
leyo,  the  prophetess  was  attaitit«d  in  Pariixment,  and  exer.ated  with  her  aooomplioes.  Her  impoatqre  was 
'  a  tine  so  saooessfal,  thar  even  Sir  Thomas  Hon  waa  disposed  to  be  a  believer 
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incumbent  on  all  Oatbolics  of  the  time,  and  the  presBure  of  which  she  felt 
in  an  extraordinary  degree. 

Yet  though  Magdalen  Graeme  gave  no  direct  intimation  of  her  pretenBioni 
to  be  considered  as  something  beyond  the  ordinary  class  of  mortals,  the 
demeanour  of  one  or  two  persons  amongst  the  travellers  whom  they  occtf 
sionally  met,  as  they  entered  the  more  fertile  and  populous  part  of  the 
Talley,  seemed  to  indicate  their  belief  in  her  superior  attributes.  It  is  true, 
that  two  clowns,  who  drove  before  them  a  herd  of  cattle— one  or  two  villace 
wenches,  who  seemed  bound  for  some  merry-making — a  strolling  soldier,  m 
a  rusted  morion,  and  a  wandering  student,  as  his  threadbare  black  cloak 
and  his  satchel  of  books  proclaimed  him  —  passed  our  travellers  without 
observation,  or  with  a  look  of  contempt ;  and,  moreover,  that  two  or  three 
children,  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  a  dress  so  nearly  rcserobling.that 
of  a  pilgrim,  joined  in  hooting  and  calling  "Out  upon  the  mass-monger!" 
But  one  or  two,  who  nourished  in  their  bosoms  respect  for  the  downfallen 
hierarchy  —  casting  first  a  timorous  glance  around,  to  see  that  no  one 
observed  them — hastily  crossed  themselves — bent  their  knee  to  Sister  Mag- 
dalen, by  which  name  thej  saluted  her  —  kissed  her  hand,  or  even  the  hem 
of  her  dalmatique^  received  with  humility  the  Benedicite  with  which  she 
repaid  their  obeisance ;  and  then  starting  up,  and  again  looking  timidly 
round  to  see  that  they  had  been  unobserved,  hastily  resumed  their  journey. 
Even  while  within  sight  of  persons  of  the  prevailing  faith,  there  were  indi- 
viduals bold  enough,  by  folding  their  arms  and  bending  their  head,  to  give 
distant  and  silent  intimation  that  they  recognized  Sister  Magdalen,  and 
honoured  alike  her  person  and  her  purpose. 

She  failed  not  to  notice  to  her  grandson  these  marks  of  honour  and  respect 
which  from  time  to  time  she  received.  "  You  see,''  she  said.  "  my  son,  that 
the  enemies  have  been  unable  altogether  to  suppress  the  good  spirit,  or  to 
root  out  the  true  seed.  Amid  heretics  and  schismatics,  spoilers  of  the 
church's  lands,  and  scoffers  at  saints  and  sacraments,  there  is  left  a  rem- 
nant." 

"  It  is  true,  my  mother,"  said  Roland  Grasme ;  "  but  methinks  they  are 
of  a  quality  which  can  help  us  but  little.  See  you  not  all  those  who  wear 
steel  at  their  side,  and  bear  marks  of  better  quality,  ruffle  past  us  as  they 
would  past  the  meanest  beggars  ?  for  those  who  give  us  any  marks  of  sym- 
parhy,  are  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  and  most  outcast  of  the  needy,  who  have 
neither  bread  to  share  with  us,  nor  swords  to  defend  us,  nor  skill  to  use 
them  if  they  had.  That  poor  wretch  that  last  kneeled  to  you  with  such 
deep  devotion,  and  who  seemed  emaciated  bv  the  touch  of  some  wasting 
disease  within,  and  the  grasp  of  poverty  without  —  that  pale,  shivering, 
miserable  caitiff,  how  can  he  aid  the  great  schemes  you  meditate?" 

"  Much,  my  son,"  said  the  Matron,  with  more  mildness  than  the  page 
perhaps  expected.  **  When  that  pious  son  of  the  church  returns  from  the 
shrine  of  Saint  Ringan,  whither  he  now  travels  by  my  counsel,  and  by  the 
aid  of  good  Catholics,  —  when  he  returns,  healed  of  his  wasting  malady, 
high  in  health,  and  strong  in  limb,  will  not  the  glory  of  his  faithfulness, 
and  its  miraculous  reward,  speak  louder  in  the  ears  of  this  besotted  people 
of  Scotland,  than  the  din  which  is  weekly  made  in  a  thousand  heretical 
pulpits?" 

"Ay,  but,  mother,  I  fear  the  Saint's  hdnd  is  out.  It  is  long  since  we 
.  have  heard  of  a  miracle  performed  at  St.  Ringan's." 

The  matron  made  a  dead  pause,  and,  with  a  voice  tremulous  with  emotion, 
aiked,  "Art  thou  so  unhappy  as  to  doubt  the  power  of  the  blessed  Saint?" 

"  Na^  mother,"  the  youth  hastened  to  reply,  "  I  believe  as  the  Holy 
Church  commands,  and  doubt  not  Saint  Ringan's  power  of  healing;  but,  be 
it  said  with  reverence,  he  hath  not  of  late  showed  the  inclination." 

**And  bas  this  land  deserved  it?"  said  the  Catholic  matron,  advancing 
hastily  while  she  spoke   until  she  attained  the  summit  of  a  rising  ground. 

Vol.  V. —  22  2» 
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orer  whicb  the  path  led,  and  then  standing  again  still.  "  Ilere,"  she  said, 
"stood  the  Cross,  the  limits  t:  the  Halidome  of  Saint  Mary's  —  here  —  on 
this 'eminence  —  from  which  the  eye  of  the  holy  pilgrim  might  first  catch  a 
?iew  of  that  ancient  monastery,  the  light  of  the  land,  the  ahode  of  Saints, 
and  the  grave  of  monarchs  — Where  is  now  that  emblem  of  our  faith  ?  I# 
lies  on  the  earth — a  shapeless  block,  from  which  the  broken  fragments  hare 
been  carried  off,  for  the  meanest  uses,  till  now  no  semblance  of  its  original 
form  remains.  Look  towards  the  east,  my  son,  where  the  sun  was  wont  tci 
glitter  on  stately  spires  —  from  which  crosses  and  bells  have  now  been 
burled,  as  if  the  land  had  been  invaded  once  more  by  barbarous  heathens. — 
Look  at  yonder  battlements,  of  which  we  can,  even  at  this  distance,  descry 
the  partial  demolition ;  and  ask  if  this  land  can  expect  from  the  blessed 
saints,  whose  shrines  and  whose  images  have  been  profaned,  any  other 
oiiracles  but  those  of  vengeance?  How  long,''  she  exclaimed,  looking 
upward,  '*Uow  long  shall  it  be  delayed?"  She  paused,  and  then  resumed 
with  enthusiastic  rapidity,  "  Yes,  my  son,  all  on  earth  is  but  for  a  period  — 
joy  and  grief,  triumph  and  desolation,  succeed  each  other  like  cloud  and 
sunshine ;  —  the  vineyard  shall  not  be  forever  trodden  down,  the  gaps  shall 
be  amended,  and  the  fruitful  .branches  once  more  dressed  and  trimmed. 
Even  this  day  —  ay,  even  this  hour,  1  trust  to  hear  news  of  importance. 
Dally  not — let  us  on — time  is  brief,  and  judgment  is  certain." 

She  resumed  the  path  which  led  to  the  Abbey  —  a  path  which,  in  ancient 
times,  was  carefully  marked  out  by  posts  and  rails,  to  assist  the  pilgrim  in 
his  journey  —  these  were  now  torn  up  and  destroyed.  A  half-hour's  walk 
placed  them  in  front  of  the  once  splendid  Monastery,  which,  although  the 
church  was  as  yet  entire,  had  not  escaped  the  fury  of  the  times.  The  long 
range  of  cells  and  of  apartments  for  the  use  of  the  brethren,  which  occupied 
two  sides  of  the  great  square,  were  almost  entirely  ruinous,  the  interior 
having  been  consumed  by  fire,  which  only  the  massive  architecture  of  the 
outward  walls  had  enabled  them  to  resist.  The  Abbot's  house,  which  formed 
the  third  side  of  the  square,  was,  though  injured,  still  inhabited,  and 
afforded  refuge  to  the  few  brethren,  who  yet,  rather  by  connivance  than  by 
actual  authority,  were  permitted  to  remain  at  Kennaquhair.  Their  stately 
offices  —  their  pleasant  gardens  —  the  magnificent  cloisters  constructed  for 
their  recreation,  were  all  dilapidated  and  ruinous  ;  and  some  of  the  building 
materials  had  apparently  been  put  into  requisition  by  persons  in  the  village 
and  in  the  vicinity,  who,  formerly  vassals  of  the  Monastery,  had  not  hesi- 
tated to  appropriate  to  themselves  a  part  of  the  spoils.  Roland  saw  frag- 
ments of  Gothic  pillars  richly  carved,  occupying  the  place  of  door-posts  to 
the  meanest  huts ;  and  here  and  there  a  mutilated  statue,  inverted  or  laid 
on  its  side,  made  the  door-post,  or  threshold,  of  a  wretched  cow-house.  The 
church  itself  was  less  injured  than  the  other  buildings  of  the  Monastery. 
But  the  images  which  had  been  placed  in  the  numerous  niches  of  its  columns 
and  buttresses,  having  all  fallen  under  the  charge  of  idolatry,  to  which  the 
superstitious  devotion  of  the  Papists  had  justly  exposed  them,  had  been 
broken  and  thrown  down,  without  much  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the 
rich  and  airy  canopies  and  pedestals  on  which  they  were  placed ;  nor,  if  the 
devastation  had  stopped  short  at  this  point,  could  we  have  considered  the 
preservation  of  these  monuments  of  antiquity  as  an  object  to  be  put  in  the 
balance  with  the  introduction  of  the  reformed  worship. 

Our  pilgrims  saw  the  demolition  of  these  sacred  and  venerable  represent- 
ations of  saints  and  angels  —  for  as  sacred  and  venerable  they  had  been 
taught  to  consider  them  —  with  very  different  feelings.  The  antiqur  ry  may 
be  permitted  to  regret  the  necessity  of  the  acti  )n,  but  to  Magdaler-Graeme 
\t  seemed  a  deed  of  impiety,  deserving  the  instant  vengeance  of  heaveny-^- 
A  sentiment  in  which  her  relative  joined  for  the  moment  as  cordially  as 
herself.  Neither,  however,  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  words,  and  i^phfled 
hands  and  eyes  formed  their  only  mode  of  expressing  tLem.     The  "j^x^ 
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About  t&  approach  the  great  eastern  gate  of  the  church,  hut  was  prevented 
bj  hie  g^ide.  "  That  gate/'  she  said,  "  has  long  been  blockaded,  that  the 
heretical  rabble  may  not  know  there  still  exist  among  the  brethren  of  Saint 
Mary's  men  who  dare  worship  where  their  predecessors  prayed  while  aliTe, 
and  were  interred  when  dead — follow  me  this  way,  my  son/' 

Roland  GrsBme  followed  accordingly ;  and  Magdalen,  casting  a  hasty 
glance  to  see  whether  they  were  observed,  (for  she  had  learned  caution  from 
the  danger  of  the  times,)  commanded  her  grandson  to  knock  at  a  little  wicket 
which  she  pointed  out  to  him.  "But  knock  gently,"  she  added,  with  a 
motion  expressive  of  caution.  After  a  little  space,  during  which  no  answer 
was  returned,  she  signed  to  Roland  to  repeat  his  summons  for  admission ; 
and  the  door  at  length  partially  opening,  discovered  a  glimpse  of  the  thin 
and  timid  porter,  by  whom  the  duty  was  performed,  skulking  from  the 
observation  of  those  who  stood  without ;  but  endeavouring  at  the  same  time 
to  gain  a  sight  of  them  without  beins  himself  seen.  How  different  from 
the  proud  consciousness  of  dignity  with  which  the  porter  of  ancient  dava 
offered  his  important  brow,  and  his  goodly  person,  to  the  pilgrims  who 
repaired  to  Kennaquhair  I  His  solemn  **Intrat€t  meijilii,**  was  exchanged 
for  a  tremulous  "  You  cannot  enter  now  —  the  brethren  are  in  their  cham- 
bers." But,  when  Magdalen  Graeme  asked,  in  an  under  tone  of  voice, 
"Hast  thou  forgotten  me,  my  brother?"  he  changed  his  apologetic  refusal 
to  "  JSnter,  my  honoured  sister,  enter  speedily,  for  evil  eyes  are  upon  us." 

They  entered  accordingly,  and  having  waited  until  the  porter  had,  with 
jealous  haste,  barred  and  bolted  the  wicket,  were  conducted  by  him  through 
several  dark  and  winding  passages.  As  they  walked  slowly  on,  he  spoke  to 
the  matron  in  a  subdued  voice,  as  if  he  feared  to  trust  the. very  walls  with 
the  avowal  which  he  communicated. 

"Our  Fathers  are  assembled  in  the  Chapter-house,  worthy  sister — yes,  in 
the  Chapter-house  —  for  the  election  of  an  Abbott. — Ah,  Benedicite  !  there 
must  be  no  ringing  of  bells  —  no  high  mass — no  opening  of  the  great  gates 
now,  that  the  people  might  see  and  venerate  their  spiritual  Father  I  Our 
Fathers  must  hide  themselves  rather  like  robbers  who  choose  a  leader,  than 
godly  priests  who  elect  a  mitred  Abbot." 

"  Regard  not  that,  my  brother,"  answered  Magdalen  GraBme ;  "  the  first 
successors  of  Saint  Peter  himself  were  elected,  not  in  sunshine,  but  in  tem- 
pests—  not  in  the  halls  of  the  Vatican,  but  in  the  subterranean  vaults  and 
dungeons  of  heathen  Rome  —  they  were  not  gratulated  with  shouts  and 
salvos  of  cannon-shot  and  of  musketry,  and  the  display  of  artificial  fire  — • 
no,  my  brother — but  by  the  hoarse  summons  of  Lictors  and  Praetors,  who 
came  to  drag  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  to  martyrdom.  From  such  adver- 
sity was  the  Church  once  raised,  and  by  such  will  it  now  be  purified. — And 
mark  me,  brother !  not  in  the  proudest  days  of  the  mitred  Abbey,  was  a 
Superior  ever  chosen,  whom  his  office  shall  so  much  honour,  as  he  shall  be 
honoured,  who  now  takes  it  upon  him  in  these  days  of  tribulation.  On 
whom,  my  brother,  will  the  choice  fall  ?" 

"  On  whom  can  it  fall  —  or,  alas !  who  would  dare  to  reply  to  the  call, 
save  the  worthy  pupil  of  the  Sainted  Eustatius — the  good  and  valiant  Father 
Ambrose  ?" 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Magdalen ;  "  my  heart  told  me  long  ere  your  lips  had 
ottered  his  name.  Stand  forth,  courageous  champion,  and  man  the  fata) 
breach !  —  Rise,  bold  and  experienced  pilot,  and  seize  the  helm  while  the 
tempest  rages !  — Turn  back  the  battle,  brave  raiser  of  the  fallen  standard  I 
— >\ield  crook  and  slang,  noble  shepherd  of  a  scattered  fiockl" 

*  X  pray  you,  hush,  my  sister  1"  said  the  porter,  opening  a  door  which  led 
mto  the  great  church,  "the  brethren  will  be  presently  here  to  celebrate  their 
election  with  a  solemn  mass — I  must  marshal  them  the  way  to  the  high 
alfcor^— all  the  offices  of  this  venerable  house  have  now  devolved  on  one  poor 
decrepit  old  msn." 
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He  left  the  cbarch,  and  Magdalen  and  Roland  remained  alone  in  thai 
li;reat  vaulted  space,  whose  stvle  of  rich,  yet  chaete  arcbitectare,  referred 
its  origin  ti  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  best  period  of 
Gothic  building.  But  the  niches  were  stripped  of  their  images  in  the  inside 
as  well  as  the  outside  of  the  church ;  and  in  the  pell-mell  haroc,  the  tomba 
of  warriors  and  of  princes  had  been  included  in  the  demolition  of  the  idola- 
trous shrines.  Lances  and  swords  of  antique  size,  which  had  bung  over 
the  tombs  of  mighty  warriors  of  former  days,  lay  now  strewed  among  relics, 
with  which  the  devotion  of  pilgrims  had  graced  those  of  their  pecnliajr 
taints :  and  the  fragments  of  the  knights  and  dames,  which  had  onoe  lain 
recumbent,  or  kneeled  in  an  attitude  of  devotion,  where  their  mortal  relics 
were  reposed,  were  mingled  with  those  of  the  saints  and  angjls  of  the 
Gothic  chisel,  which  the  hand  of  violence  had  sent  headlong  from  their 
stations. 

The  most  fatal  symptom  of  the  whole  appeared  to  be,  that,  though  this 
violence  had  now  been  committed  for  many  months,  the  Fathers  had  lost  sc 
totally  all  heart  and  resolution,  that  they  had  not  adventured  even  upon 
^learmg  awav  the  rubbish,  or  restoring  the  church  to  some  decent  degree 
of  order.  This  might  have  been  done  without  much  labour.  But  terror 
had  overpowered  the  scanty  remains  of  a  body  once  so  powerful,  and^ 
sensible  they  were  only  suffered  to  remain  in  this  ancient  seat  by  connivance 
and  from  compassion,  they  did  not  venture  upon  taking  any  step  which 
might  be  construed  into  an  assertion  of  their  ancient  rights,  contenting 
themselves  with  the  secret  and  obscure  exercise  of  their  religious  ceremonial, 
in  as  unostentatious  a  manner  as  was  possible. 

Two  or  three  of  the  more  aged  brethren  had  sunk  under  the  pressure  of 
the  times,  and  the  ruins  had  been  partly  cleared  away  to  permit  their  inter- 
ment One  stone  had  been  laid  over  Father  Nicholas,  which  recorded  of 
him  in  special,  that  he  had  taken  the  vows  during  the  incumbency  of  Abbot 
Ingelram,  the  period  to  which  his  memory  so  frequently  recurred.  Another 
flag-stone,  yet  more  recently  deposited,  covered  the  body  of  Philip  the 
SacriHtan,  eminent  fur  his  aquatic  excursion  with  the  phantom  of  Avenel, 
and  a  third,  the  most  recent  of  all,  bore  the  outline  of  a  mitre,  and  the 
words  Hicjacet  Eusiatitts  Abbas;  for  no  one  dared  to  add  a  word  of  com- 
mendation in  favour  of  his  learning,  and  strenuous  zeal  for  the  R6man 
Catholic  faith. 

Magdalen  Grasme  looked  at  and  perused  the  brief  records  of  these  monu- 
ments successively,  and  paused  over  that  of  Father  Eustace.  **  In  a  good 
hour  for  thyself,''  she  said,  "  but  oh  I  in  an  evil  hour  for  the  Church,  wert 
thou  called  from  us.  Let  thy  spirit  be  with  us,  holy  man  —  encourage  thy 
successor  to  tread  in  thy  footsteps — give  him  thy  bold  and  inventive  capa- 
city, thy  zeal  and  thy  discretion— even  thy  piety  exceeds  not  his."  As  she 
spoke,  a  side  door,  which  closed  a  passage  from  the  Abbot's  house  into  the 
church,  was  thrown  open,  that  the  Fathers  might  enter  the  choir,  and  con* 
duct  to  the  hi^h  altar  the  Superior  whom  they  had  elected. 

In  former  times,  this  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  the  many  pageants 
which  the  hierarchy  of  Rome  had  devised  to  attract  the  veneration  of  the 
faithful.  The  period  during  which  the  Abbacy  remained  vacant,  was  a 
state  of  mourning,  or,  as  their  emblematical  phrase  expressed  it,  of  widow- 
hood ;  a  melancholy  term,  which  was  changed  into  rejoicing  and  triumph 
when  a  new  Superior  was  chosen.  When  the  folding  doors  were  on  such 
solemn  occasions  thrown  open,  and  the  new  Abbot  appeared  on  the  threshold 
in  full-blown  dignity,  with  ring  and  mitre,  and  dalmatique  and  crosier,  his 
hoary  standard-bearers  and  his  juvenile  dispensers  of  incense  preceding 
him,  and  the  venerable  train  of  monks  behind  him,  with  all  besiaes  which 
could  announoe  the  supreme  authority  to  which  he  was  now. raised,  hit 
appearance  was  a  sign  1  for  the  magnificent  jubilate  to  rise  from  thc«  prfpui 
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aaid  mosio-i  ttt,  und  to  be  joined  by  the  corresponding  bursts  of  Alleluiali 
from  the  wb-jle  assembled  congregation.  Now  all  was  changed.  In  the 
midst  of  rubbish  and  desolation,  seven  or  eight  old  men,  bent  and  shaken 
as  much  bj  grief  and  fear  as  by  age,  shrouded  hastily  in  the  proscribed 
dress  of  their  order,  wandered  like  a  procession  of  spectres,  from  the  door 
which  had  been  thrown  open,  up  through  the  encumbered  passage,  to  the 
high  altar,  there  to  instal  their  elected  Superior  a  chief  of  ruins.  It  wad 
like  a  band  of  bewildered  travellers  choosing  a  chief  in  the  wilderness  of 
Arabia ;  or  a  shipwrecked  crew  electing  a  captain  upon  the  barren  island 
on  which  fate  has  thrown  them. 

They  who,  in  peaceful  times,  are  most  ambitious  of  authority  among 
others,  shrink  from  the  competition  at  such  eventful  periods,  when  neither 
ease  nor  parade  attend  the  possession  of  it,  and  when  u  gives  only  a  painful 
pre-eminence  both  in  danger  and  in  labour,  and  exposes  the  ill-mted  chief- 
tain to  the  murmurs  of  his  discontented  associates,  as  well  as  to  the  first 
assault  of  the  common  enomy.  But  he  on  whom  the  office  of  the  Abbot  of 
Saint  Mary's  was  now  conferred,  had  a  mind  fitted  for  the  situation  to  which 
he  was  called.  Bold  and  enthusiastic,  yet  generous  and  forgiving — wise 
and  skilful,  yet  zealous  and  prompt — he  wanted  but  a  better  cause  than  the 
support  of  a  decaying  superstition,  to  have  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a  truly 
ereat  man.  But  as  the  end  crowns  the  work,  it  also  forms  the  rule  by  which 
it  must  be  ultimately  judged ;  and  those  who,  with  sincerity  and  generosity, 
fight  and  fall  in  an  evil  cause,  posterity  can  only  compassionate  as  victims 
of  a  generous  but  fatal  error.  Amongst  these,  we  must  rank  Ambrosius, 
the  last  Abbot  of  Kennaqubair,  whose  designs  must  be  condiemned,  as  theii 
success  would  have  riveted  on  Scotland  the  chains  of  antiquated  superstition 
and  spiritual  tyranny ;  but  whose  talents  commanded  respect,  and  whose 
virtues,  even  from  the  enemies  of  his  faith,  extorted  esteem. 

The  bearing  of  the  new  Abbot  served  of  itself  to  dignify  a  ceremonial 
which  was  deprived  of  all  other  attributes  of  grandeur.  Conscious  of  tho 
peril  in  which  they  stood,  and  recalling,  doubtless,  the  better  days  they  h:i.l 
seen,  there  hung  over  his  brethren  an  appearance  of  mingled  terror,  and 
grief,  and  shame,  which  induced  them  to  hurry  over  the  office  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  as  something  at  once  degrading  and  dangerous. 

But  not  so  Father  Ambrose.  His  features,  indeed,  expressed  a  deep 
melancholy,  as  he  walked  up  the  centre  aisle,  amid  the  ruin  of  things  which 
he  considered  as  holy,  but  bis  brow  was  undejected,  and  his  step  firm  and 
solemn.  He  seemed  to  think  that  the  dominion  which  he  was  about  to 
receive,  depended  in  no  sort  upon  the  external  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  conierred ;  and  if  a  mind  so  firm  was  accessible  to  sorrow  or  fear,  it 
was  not  on  his  own  account,  but  on  that  of  the  Church  to  which  he  had 
devoted  himself. 

At  length  he  stood  on  the  broken  steps  of  the  high  altar,  barefooted,  as 
was  the  rule,  and  holding  in  his  hand  his  pastoral  staff,  for  the  gemmed 
ring  and  jewoUed  mitre  had  become  secular  spoils.  No  obedient  vassals 
came,  man  after  man,  to  make  their  homage,  and  to  offer  the  tribute  which 
should  provide  their  spiritual  Superior  with  palfrey  and  trappings.  No 
Bishop  assisted  at  the  solemnity,  to  receive  into  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
Churcn  nobility  a  dignitary,  whose  voice  in  the  legislature  was  as  potential 
as  his  own.  With  hasty  and  maimed  rites,  the  few  remaining  brethren 
stopped  forward  alternately  to  give  their  new  Abbot  the  kiss  of  peace,  in 
token  of  fraternal  affection  and  spiritual  homage.  Mass  was  then  hastily 
performed,  but  in  such  precipitation  as  if  it  had  been  hurried  over  rather 
to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  a  tew  youths,  who  were  impatient  to  set  out  on  a 
!]untin^party,  than  as  if  it  made  the  most  solemn  part  of  a  solemn  ordina- 
tion. The  officiating  priest  faltered  as  he  spoke  the  service,  and  c*'ten 
VK^ed  around,  as  if  he  expected  to  be  interrupted  In  the  midst  of  his  office] 
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and  the  i  riftJiuiD  listeDod  to  that  which,  short  as  it  was,  th^j  wished  jet 
more  abridged.^ 

These  BjmptomH  of  alarm  increased  as  the  ceremony  proceeded,  and,  aa 
U  seemed,  were  not  caused  by  mere  apprehension  alone;  for,  amid  the 
psu^s  of  the  hymn,  there  were  heard  without  sounds  of  a  very  different 
sort,  beginning  faintly  and  at  a  distance,  but  at  length  approaching  close 
to  the  exterior  of  the  church,  and  stunning  with  dissonant  clamour  those 
engaged  in  the  service.  The  winding  of  horns,  blown  with  no  regard  to 
harmony  or  concert;  the  jangling  of  bells,  the  thumping  of  drums,  tha 
squeaking  of  bagpipes,  and  the  clash  of  cymbals  —  the  shouts  of  a  multi- 
tude, now  as  in  laughter,  now  as  in  anger — the  shrill  tones  of  female  voices, 
and  of  those  of  children,  mingling  with  the  deeper  clamour  of  men,  formed 
a  Babel  of  sounds,  which  first  drowned,  and  then  awed  into  utter  silence, 
the  official  hymns  of  the  Convent.  The  cause  and  result  of  this  extras 
ordinary  interruption  will  be  explainisd  in  the  next  chapter. 
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Not  the  wild  billow,  when  it  breaki  its  barrier — 
Not  the  wild  wind,  escaping  fmm  in  cavern — 
Sill  the  wild  fiend,  that  mingles  both  t<i§reiher, 
And  poars  their  rage  upon  the  ripening  harvest. 
Can  match  the  wild  freaki  of  this  mirthful  meeting- 
Comic,  yet  fearful— droll,  and  ye'  destroctive. 

TH«  CONSPIBACr. 

The  monks  ceased  their  song,  which,  like  that  of  the  choristers  in  tht 
legend  of  the  Witch  of  Berkley,  died  away  in  a  quaver  of  consternation : 
and,  like  a  flock  of  chickens  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  the  kite,  they  al 
first  made  a  movement  to  disperse  and  flv  in  different  directions,  and  then, 
with  despair,  rather  than  hope,  huddled  themselves  around  their  new 
Abbot ;  who,  retaining  the  lofty  and  undismayed  look  which  had  dignified 
him  through  the  whole  ceremony,  stood  on  tlie  higher  step  of  the  altar,  a? 
if  desirous  to  be  the  most  conspicuous  mark  on  which  danger  might  dis- 
charge itself,  and  to  save  his  companions  by  his  self-devotion,  since  he 
could  afford  them  no  other  protection. 

Involuntarily,  as  it  were,  Magdalen  Graeme  and  the  page  stepped  from 
the  station  which  hitherto  they  had  occupied  unnoticed,  and  approached  to 
the  altar,  as  desirous  of  sharing  the  fate  which  approached  the  monks, 
whatever  that  might  be.  Both  bowed  reverently  low  to  the  Abbot;  and 
while  Magdalen  seemed  about  to  speak,  the  youth,  looking  towards  the 
main  entrance,  at  which  the  noise  now  roared  most  loudly,  and  which 
was  at  the  same  time  assailed  with  much  knocking,  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  dagger. 

The  Abbot  motioned  to  both  to  forbear :  **  Peace,  my  sister,"  he  said,  in 
a  low  tone,  but  which,  being  in  a  different  key  from  the  tumultuary  sounds 
without,  could  be  distinctly  heard,  even  amidst  the  tumult;  —  "  Peace,"  he 
said,  "my  sister  ;  let  the  new  Superior  of  Saint  Mary's  himself  receive  and 
reply  to  the  grateful  acclamations  of  the  vassals,  who  come  to  celebratO'  hie 
installation. — And  thou,  my  son,  forbear,  I  charge  thee,  to  touch  thy  earthly 
weapon ; — if  it  is  the  pleasure  of  our  protectress,  that  her  shrine  be  this  day 

*  In  Catholic  oonntries,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  pleasures  ot  tne  great  with  the  observances  of  reliicion  H 
was  c.  mmon,  when  a  party  was  bent  fur  the  chase,  to  celebrate  mass,  abridged  and  maimed  of  its  vite^ 
Mlled  a  honting-masB,  the  brevity  of  which  was  designed  to  correspond  with  the  impatm  joe  i/'tlwi  tndrv^ 
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desecraietl  by  deed^  of  violence,  and  pollated  by  blood-shedding,  let  it  net, 
I  charge  thee,  happen  through  the  deed  of  a  Catholic  son  of  the  church." 

The  uoise  and  knocking  at  the  outer  gate  became  now  every  momeni 
louder;  and  voices  were  heard  impatiently  demanding  admittance.  The 
Abbot,  with  dignity,  and  with  a  step  which  even  the  emergency  of  danger 
rendered  neither  faltering  nor  precipitate,  moved  towards  the  portal,  and 
demanded  to  know,  in  a  tone  of  authority,  who  it  wai?  that  disturbed  their 
worship,  and  what  they  desired  ? 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then  a  loud  laugh  from  without.  At 
length  a  voice  replied,  *'  We  desire  entrance  into  the  church ;  and  when  the 
door  is  opened  you  will  soun  see  who  we  are.'' 

"  By  whose  authority  do  you  require  entrance  ?"  said  the  Father. 

"  By  authority  of  the  fight  reverend  Lord  Abbot  of  Unreason,"  *  replied 

*  We  leara  from  no  less  aathonty  than  that  of  Napole«>n  Bonaparte,  that  there  i«  but  a  ringl«  "'ep  between 
the  sublime  and  ridirulmis ;  aiul  it  is  a  transition  from  one  KZtrenie  to  another;  so  very  easy,  that  the  vulgar 
of  every  decree  are  peculi:ir]y  captivated  with  it.  Thus  the  inclination  to  hiuvh  bennuiKS  unconTrollalile, 
when  the  solemnity  und  Kynvily  of  time,  place,  and  circumsranc«.s,  render  it  peculiiirly  improper.  Some 
fpeeies  of  ^enentl  license,  like  that  which  mspired  ihe  ancient  Saturnalia,  or  the  modem  (Jarnival.  has  been 
3i»mmouly  indulged  to  the  people  at  all  timcii  and  in  almost  all  countries.  But  it  wax,  I  think,  peculiar  U)  the 
Rum)in  Catholic  Church,  that  while  tliey  studied  how  to  render  their  church  rites  imposiiiir  and  uiMCiiificeut, 
by  all  that  pomp,  mUMic,  architecture,  and  external  displav  could  add  to  them,  they  nevertheless  connnred, 
up<m  special  occasions,  at  the  Irolim  fif  the  rode  vulvar,  who,  id  almost  all  Catholic  coantries.  enjoyed,  or  at 
least  assumed,  the  privilege  of  making  some  Lord  of  the  revels,  who,  under  the  name  of  the  Abbot  of 
UnreaMou.  the  Boy  Bishop,  or  the  President  of  Fools,  occupied  the  churclies,  profaneti  the  holy  places  by  a 
mock  imitation  or  the  sacred  rites,  and  sung  indecent  parodies  on  hymns  of  the  church  The  indifference  of 
the  cler{;y,even  when' their  power  whk  ereatext,  to'  the  indecent  exViibilions  which  they  always  tolerated,  and 
sometimes  encouraeed,  forms  a  stroniir  contrast  to  the  sensitiveness  with  which  they  re«;urded  any  serious 
attempt,  by  prearhing:  or  writing,  to  impeach  any  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  It  could  only  he  cttmpared 
to  the  singular  apathy  with  which  they  endured,  and  often  admired  the  eross  novels  which  Chancer.  Dunbar, 
Ikiccacio.  Bandello,  and  (ithere.  c^miptised  up<ia  the  bad  morals  of  the  clergy.  It  seems  as  if  the  churchmen 
.'n  both  instances  had  endeavoui-cd  to  compromise  with  the  laity,  and  allowed  them  occnsi<maIly  Ut  eratify 
Iheir  coarse  humour  by  indecent  satire,  provided  they  would  abstain  from  any  gnive  question  concerning  the 
foundation  <if  the  doctrines  on  which  was  erected  such  an  immen^(e  fabric  of  eccleHiasticai  power. 

But  the  sports  thus  licensed  assumed  a  very  different  appeanmce,  s«i  unm  as  the  Protestant  doctrines  bcgaB 
to  prevail ;  and  the  license  whic4i  their  forefathers  had  exercised  in  mere  ihtimy  of  heart,  and  without  the 
teiist  intentum  of  dishimoiirinisi:  religion  by  their  frolics,  were  now  pentt^vered  in  by  the  common  people  as  a 
DKxIe  of  testifying  tiieir  utter  disregard  for  the  Koman  priesthtHMl  and  its  reremimies. 

I  may  observe,  for  example,  the  case  of  an  apparitor  sent  to  Bortliwick  frum  the  Primate  of  Saint  Andrews, 
to  cite  the  lord  of  that  castle,  who  was  itpposed  by  an  Abbot  of  UnrKasou.  at  whose  command  the  (»fficer  of 
the  spiritual  court  was  apiKMnted  lo  he  ducked  in  a  mill-dam.  and  oblieed  to  eat  up  his  ptirclmient  citatKJU. 

The  reader  may  lie  amused  with  the  foHowine  whimsical  details  of  thix  incident,  which  took  place  in  the 
ca.«Me  of  B<»rthwick.  in  the  year  1517.  It  appears,  that  in  consequence  of  a  process  betwixt  Master  Ueorite 
Hay  de  Minzeane  and  the  Lord  Borthwick.  tetters  of  excommuuiciititm  had  piutseil  against  the  latter,  on 
account  of  the  contumacy  of  certain  witnesses.  WiUiarn  Laiiprlands.  an  apparit(»r  or  macer  (bacutarins)  of 
the  See  of  St  Aiuli'ews.  presented  these  leiters  to  the  curate  of  the  church  of  Borthwick,  requirins  him  to 
publish  the  sanie  at  the  service  of  high  mass.  It  seems  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  castle  were  at  this  time 
engiMced  in  the  favourite  sport  of  enacting  the  Abbot  of  UnreaMin,  a  species  of  high  jinks,  in  which  a  mimic 
prelate  was  elected,  who,  like  the  Lord  of  Misrule  in  England,  turned  all  sort  of  lawful  authority,  and  par- 
ticularly the  church  ritual,  int(»  ridicule.  This  frolicKome  person  with  his  retinue,  notwithstanding  of  the 
apparitor's  chamcter,  eittored  the  church,  seized  u^xui  the  primate's  officer  without  hesitation,  and,  drageinx 
ihim  to  the  mi. 1  dam  on  the  south  side  uf  the  castle,  compelled  him  to  leap  into  the  water.  Not  c<mteuted 
With  this  partial  immersicm,  the  Abbot  of  Unreasim  pronounced,  that  Mr.  William  Lantrlands  was  not  yet 
sufficiently  bathed,  and  therefore  caused  his  a.>si.sLan:s  Ui  lay  him  on  his  back  in  the  streahi,  and  duck  him  in 
till  most  satisfactory  aud  |;erfect  niunner.  The  unfortuiiate  apparitor  was  then  conducted  hack  to  the  church, 
where,  for  his  ret'reslunent  after  his  bath,  the  letters  of  excommunication  were  torn  to  pieces,  ami  steeped  in 
B  Lowl  of  wine ;  the  m<ick  abbot  heme  probably  of  opinion  that  a  tous:h  parchment  was  hut  dry  eating, 
Laiiglands  was  compelled  to  eat  the  letters,  and  swallow  the  wine,  and  dismissed  by  the  Abbot  of  Unreason, 
with  the  comfortable  assurance,  that,  if  any  more  such  letters  should  arrive  during  the  coutiouaiice  of  hit 
office,  **  they  should  a'  gang  the  same  gate,''  i  e.  go  the  same  road. 

A  similar  scene  occurs  betwixt  a  sumner  of  the  Bishop  of  Rucheslei,  and  Harp<K)l.  the  servant  of  Lord 
C4ibbam.  in  the  old  play  of  Hit  John  Olilcastle,  when  the  former  compels  the  church-officer  to  eut  hi.s  cita- 
tion The  lialogue,  which  may  be  found  in  the  note,  contains  most  of  the  jests  which  may  be  supposed 
ppropriatd  to  such  un  extraoidinary  occasion :  * 

•  I^rpoel  Marry,  sir,  is  this  process  parchment  T 

Swunner.  Yes,  marry  is  it. 

HoTpool.  And  this  seal  wax  ? 

Sumner.  It  sso 

J^TfooL  1i  this  lie  parchment,  and  this  be  wax,  eat  you  this  parchment  and  wax,  or  I  will  make  parch 
liCnt  cf  yoor  skin,  and  beat  ycur  brains  into  wax.    Sirrah  Sumner,  despatch— devour,  simh.  devour. 

Sianner.  I  am  my  Lord  of  R<^<chester's  sumner ;  I  came  to  do  iiiv  office,  aud  th*iu  shalt  answer  it. 

Harpoo!.  Sirrah,  no  lailiiie,  bur  betake  thyself  to  thy  teeth.    1  hou  shalt  eat  no  worse  than  thou  brirfaai 

ith  tliee.  I'hou  bringest  it  for  nty  lord  ;  and'wiltthou  brins  my  lord  worse  than  thou  wilt  eat  thyself? 

Sumner.  Sir.  I  brought  it  not  my  lord  to  eat. 

JUatptml.  O,  do  you  Sir  me  now  7    All's  one  for  that ;  I'll  make  you  eat  it  for  bringing  it. 

Sumner.  I  cannot  eat  it. 

Hai-pool.  Can  you  not  ?  'SbliHxl,  I'll  beat  you  till  you  have  a  stomach  1    (Beats  him.) 

SuHther.  Oh,  hold,  hold,  gu<Ml  Mr.  Servingman  :  I  will  eat  it. 

HarpooL  Be  champing,  be  chewing,  sir,  or  I  will  chew  you,  you  rogue.  Tough  wax  is  tne  purest  ot  llie 
feoney 

Sumner.  The  nurest  of  the  honey  ?— O  liord,  sir,  oh  !  oh  I 

Uarpoot.  Feeu.  feed  ;  'tis  wholes<ime,  rr«iie,  wholesome.  Cannot  you.  like  an  honest  sumner.  walk  witft 
4ke  devil  vour  brother.  *'^  fetch  in  your  bailiff's  rents,  but  you  must  come  Ut  a  noblemuu's  house  %1l^b  proccM* 
If  the  seal  wtr--  briMu  as  the  lead  which  covers  Rochester  Church,  thon  shouldst  eat  jL 
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the  Toioe  frum  i^ithout;  and,  from  the  laugh  which  followed,  it  seemed  t.i 
if  there  was  something  highly  ludicrous  couched  under  this  reply. 

*'  I  know  not,  and  seek  nut  to  know,  your  meaning,''  replied  the  Abbot, 
'  since  it  b  probably  a  rude  one.  But  begone,  in  the  name  of  Qod,  and 
leave  his  servants  in  peace.  I  speak  this,  as  having  lawful  authority  to 
command  here." 

"  Open  the  door,"^id  another  rude  voice,  "  and  we  will  try  titles  with 
you.  Sir  Monk,  and  show  you  a  superior  we  must  all  obey." 

'*  Break  open  the  doors  if  he  dallies  any  longer,"  said  a  third,  "  and  down 
with  the  carrion  monks  who  would  bar  us  of  our  privilege  I"  A  general 
shout  followed.  **Ay,  ay,  our  privilege  I  our  privilege  I  down  with  the  doors, 
and  with  the  lurdane  monks,  if  thev  make  opposition  I" 

The  knocking  was  now  exchanged  for  blows  with  great  hammers,  to  which 
the  doors,  strong  as  they  were,  must  soon  have  given  way.  But  the  Abbot, 
who  saw  resistance  would  be  in  vain,  and  who  did  not  wish  to  incense  the 
assailants  by  an  attempt  at  offering  it,  besought  silence  earnestly,  and  with 
difficulty  obtained  a  hearing.  **  My  children,"  said  he,  "  I  will  save  you 
from  committing  a  ereat  sin.  The  porter  will  presentlv  undo  the  gate — he 
18  gone  to  fetch  the  keys — meantime  I  prav  you  to  consider  with  yourselves, 
if  you  are  in  a  state  of  mind  to  cross  the  holy  threshold." 

**  Tillyvally  for  your  papistry  I"  was  answered  from  without ;  "  we  arc  in 
the  mood  of  the  monks  woen  they  are  merriest,  and  that  is  when  they  sup 
beef-brewis  for  Ian  ten-kail.  So,  if  your  porter  hath  not  the  gout,  let  him 
come  speedily,  or  we  heave  away  readily. — Said  I  well,  comrades  ?" 

"  Bravely  said,  and  it  shall  be  as  bravely  done,"  said  the  multitude ;  and 
bad  not  the  keys  arrived  at  that  moment,  and  the  porter  in  hasty  terror 
performed  his  office,  throwing  open  the  great  door,  the  populace  would  have 
saved  him  the  trouble:  The  instant  he  had  done  so,  the  affrighted  janitor 
fled,  like  one  who  has  drawn  the  bolts  of  a  flood-gate,  and  expects  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  cushing  inundation.  The  monks,  with  one  consent, 
had  withdrawn  themselves  behind  the  Abbot,  who  alone  kept  his  station, 
about  three  yards  from  the  entrance,  showing  no  signs  of  fear  or  perturba- 
tion. His  brethren — partly  encouraged  by  his  devotion,  partly  ashamed  to 
desert  him,  and  partly  animated  by  a  sense  of  duty  —  remained  huddled 
close  together,  at  the  back  of  their  Superior.  There  was  a  loud  laugh  and 
huzza  when  the  doors  were  opened ;  but,  contrary  to  what  might  have  been 
expected,  no  crowd  of  enraged  assailants  rushed  into  the  church.  On  the 
contrary,  there  was  a  cry  of  "A  halt! — a  halt — to  order,  my  masters  !  and 
let  the  two  reverend  fathers  greet  each  other,  as  beseems  them." 

The  appearance  of  the  crowd  who  were  thus  called  to  order,  was  grotesque 
in  the  extreme.  It  was  composed  of  men,  women,  and  children,  ludicrously 
disguised  in  various  habits,  and  presenting  groups  equally  diversified  and 
grotesque.  Here  one  fellow  with  a  horse's  head  painted  before  him,  and  a 
tail  behind,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  long  foot^cloth,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  hide  the  body  of  the  animal,  ambled,  caracoled,  pranced,  and 
plunged,  as  he  performed  the  celebrated  part  of  the  hobby-horse,**^  so  often 

Sumnxr.    Oh,  I  am  almost  choked — T  am  almost  choked ! 

Harpool.    Who's  within  there  T   Will  yoa  shame  my  lord  T    Is  there  no  beer  in  the  hooae  T    Botler  1  sar 

Enter  BoTLXft. 
Butler.    Here.  here. 
Barpod.    Give  him  beer.    Toag^h  old  sheep  skin's  but  dry  meat. 

First  Part  Qf  Sir  John  OUfcasOe,  Act  II.  Scene  L 

*  This  exhibition,  the  play-roare  of  Scotland,  stood  hiffh  amon?  holyday  gran^hols.  It  must  be  careful^ 
leparated  from  the  wooden  chargers  which  farntsh  out  our  nurseries.    It  gives  rise  to  Hamlet's  I'jaculation,— 

But  t>h,  hut  oh,  the  hobby-horse  is  forgot ! 

i'here  is  a  very  comic  scene  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play  of  "  Woman  Pleased."  where  Hope-cm-hich 
Sombye.  a  puritan  c«)hbler,  refuses  to  dance  with  the  hobby-hnriie.  There  was  mocb  difficulty  and  grea* 
'Hfiety  in  the  motions  which  the  hohby-horse  was  expect «xl  to  exhibit. 

The' learned  iNfr.  l>ouce,  who  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  illustration  of  our  theatrical  antiquiti it,  k it 
^ven  us  a  full  account  of  this  paceant,  and  the  burlesque  horsemanship  which  it  pract.sed. 

*'  The  hobby-horse,"  says  Mr  Doure,  '*  was  represented  bv  a  man  equippefl  with  as  much  pasteboard  aa  wvt 
•nfllcieut  to  form  the  head  and  hinder  parts  of  a  horse,  'he  quadrupedal  defects  being  or««iw>eil  tv     hfm 
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Alluded  to  in  our  ancient  drama ;  and  which  still  flourishes  on  the  stage  ia 
the  battle  that  concludes  Bayes's  tragedy.  To  rival  the  address  and  agility 
displayed  by  this  charact-er,  another  personage  advanced  in  the  more  forniida* 
ble  character  of  a  huge  dragon,  with  gilded  wings,  open  jaws,  and  a  scarlet 
tongue,  cloven  at  the  end,  which  made  various  efforts  to  overtake  and  devour 
«  lad,  dressed  as  the  lovely  Sabaea,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Egypt,  who  fled 
before  him;  while  a  martial  Saint  George,  grotesquely  armed  with  a  goblet 
for  a  helmet,  and  a  spit  for  a  lance,  ever  and  anon  interfered,  and  compelled 
the  monster  to  relinquish  his  prey.  A  bear,  a  wolf,  and  one  or  two  other 
wild  animals,  played  their  parts  with  the  discretion  of  Snug  the  joiner ;  for 
the  decided  preference  which  they  gave  to  the  use  of  their  hind  legs,  was 
sufficient,  without  any  formal  annunciation,  to  assure  the  most  timoroui 
spectators  that  they  had  to  do  with  habitual  bipeds.  There  was  a  group  of 
outlaws  with  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John  at  their  head* — the  best  repre- 

mantle  or  footclnth  that  nearly  touched  the  ground.  The  firmer,  on  this  nocasinn,  exerted  all  his  skill  in 
burlesque  horsemanship.  In  bvmpMin'a  play  of  the  Law-breakers,  ISIS,  a  miller  persiHiatea  the  hohby-horM 
and  bemer  an^rry  that  the  Mayor  of  the  citv  is  put  in  competition  with  him,  exclaims, '  Let  the  mayor  play  the 
hohby-hurse  amoni;  hia  brethren,  an  lie  will;  I  hope  our  town-lads  cannot  want  a  hobby-horse.  Have  1  prac- 
tised my  reins,  my  careers,  my  prankers,  my  ambles,  my  false  trots,  my  smooth  ambles,  and  Canterbury  pacea, 
ftiid  sliall  master  mayor  put  me  beside  the  hobby-horse?  Have  I  borrowed  the  fore-horse  bellst,  his  plumea, 
his  braveries:  nay.  had  his  mane  new  shorn  and  frizzled,  and  shall  the  mayor  pat  me  beside  the  hobby- 
horse r*—Douce's  lUustratiOM,  vol.  II.  p  468 


*  The  representation  of  Robin  Hood  was  the  darlinff  Maygame  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  doabtif 
the  favoorite  person! ft jav.<Ni  was  often  revived,  when  the  Abbot  of  Unreawin,  or  other  pretences  of  frolic, 
gave  an  unusual  deffree  of  license. 

The  Protesta-At  riergy.  who  had  formerly  reaped  advantage  from  the  opportunities  which  these  sportj 
afforded  them  of  directing  their  own  satire  and  the  ridicule  of  the  lower  orders  aeaitist  the  Catliolic  chnrclt, 
S^ean  to  find  that,  when  these  purposes  were  served,  their  favoante  pastimes  deprived  them  of  the  wish  lo 
attend  divine  worship,  and  disturbed  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  it  can  be  attended  to  advantage.  The  celu- 
brated  Bishop  Latimer  gives  a  very  naiee  account  of  the  manner  in  which,  bishop  as  he  was,  he  found  himself 
oo'jjpelled  to  give  place  to  Robm  dood  and  his  followers. 

**  I  came  once  myselfe  riding  on  a  journey  h4)mewanl  from  London,  and  I  sent  word  over  night  into  t<M 
towne  that  I  would  preach  there  in  the  morning,  because  it  was  holiday,  and  me  thought  it  was  a  holidayea 
worke.  The  church  st<M>d  in  my  way,  atid  I  took  my  horse  and  my  company,  and  went  thither,  (I  thought  I 
•honid  have  found  a  great  company  iii  the  church,)  and  when  I  came  there  the  church  doore  was  fast  locked. 
1  tarryed  there  halfe  au  houre  and  more.  At  last  the  key  was  found,  rmd  one  of  the  parish  comes  to  mc 
and  said.  —  'Sir,  this  is  a  busie  day  with  us.  we  cannot  hear  you ;  it  is  Robin  Hooil's  day.    The  parish  ar« 

B>ne  abroad  to  gather  for  Robin  HikkI.  I  pray  you  let  them  not.'  I  wax  faiiie  there  to  give  place  to  R-.ibia 
imnI.  I  thought  my  rochet  should  have  been  regarded,  though  I  were  not :  but  it  would  not  serve,  it  wat 
feine  to  give  place  to  Robin  Hood's  men  It  is  no  laughing  matter,  my  friends,  it  i.«  a  weeping  matter,  a  htavic 
matter,  a  heavie  matter.  Under  the  pretence  for' gathering  for  Robin  Hood,  a  traytour,  and  a  theif,  to  pot 
oat  a  preacher;  to  have  his  office  lesse  esteemed ;  to  preferre  Robin  Hood  before  the  ministration  of  0(11111 
word  ;  and  all  this  hath  come  of  unpreaching  prelates.  This  realme  hath  been  ill  provided  f^v,  that  it  bath 
hsid  such  corrupt  judgments  in  it.  to  prefer  Robin  Hood  to  God's  word."— .B^Aop  Latimer »  sixth  Sermon  bi^on 
.  Khuf  Edward. 

While  the  English  Protestants  thus  preferred  the  outlaw's  pageant  to  the  preaching  of  their  excellent 
Bishop,  the  Scottish  calvinistic  clergy,  with  the  celebrated  John  Knox  at  their  head,  and  backed  bv  tnc 
antboriiy  of  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  of  late  been  chosen  exclusively  fn>in  this  party,  found  it 
impossible  to  control  the  rage  of  the  populace,  when  they  attempted  to  deprive  them  of  the  privUege  of  pre- 
■enting  their  pageant  of  Robin  Hood. 

(561.)  "  Vpou  the  xxi  day  of  Jiinij.  Archibalde  Uowglas  of  Kilspindie,  Prorest  of  Edr.,  David  Symrocr  and 
Adame  FuUartoun,  baillies  of  the  samyue.  causit  ane  cr>nliuare  servant,  callit  James  Gil  lion,  takin  of  befitir, 
for  playing  in  Edr.  with  Robene  Hude,  to  wnderly  the  law,  and  put  him  to  the  knawlege  of  ane  assyize  qilc 
yaij  hnid  electit  of  yair  favoraris,  quha  with  schort  deliberatiouii  condemnit  him  to  M  hangit  for  ye  said 
eryme.  And  the  deaconis  of  ye  craftismen  fearing  vproare,  maid  great  solistatnis  at  ye  handis  of  ye  said  pro> 
voet  and  baillies,  and  als  regnint  John  Kimx.  minister,  for  eschewing  of  tumult,  to  aBperceid  ye  execution  of 
him.  vnt.n  ye  tyme  yai  suld  adverteis  my  Lord  Duke  yairof.  And  yaii.  if  it  wes  his  mynd  and  will  yat  he 
should  be  disponit  vpoon.ye  said  deaconis  and  craftismen  sould  convey  bint  yaire ;  quha  answerit.  yat  yai  culd 
na  way  stope  ye  executioun  of  justice.  Quhan  ye  time  of  >e  said  pouer  mans  hanging  approchit.  and  ^at  ye 
hangman  wes  cum  to  ye  jibhat  with  ye  ledder,  vponne  ye  qlk  ye  said  cordiuare  shouldhave  bene  hangit.  ane 
?ertaitie  and  remanent  craflischilder,  quha  wes  put  to'  ye  home  with  ye  said  Gillione,  ffor  ye  said  Robene 
Hiude's  playes,  and  vyris  yair  assistaris  and  favoraris.  past  to  wappinis,  and  yai  brak  down  ye  said  iibbat,  and 
yan  chacit  ye  said  pruvest,  baillies,  and  Alexr.  Guthrie,  in  ye  said  Alexander's  writing  buith,  and  held  yame 
yairin  :  and  yairefter  past  to  ye  tolbuyt,  and  becaus  the  satnyne  was  steiket.  and  onnawayes  culd  get  the  keyea 
thain)f.  thai  brak  the  said  t^ilbuith  dore  with  foure  harberis,  per  force,  (the  said  provest  and  baillies  luckatid 
thainm.)  and  not  onlie  put  thar  the  said  Gillione  to  fredome  and  libertie,  and  bnicht  him  furth  of  the  said 
tolbait,  but  alsua  the  remanent  presonaris  being  thairintill ;  and  this  done,  the  said  craftismen's  servanda, 
with  the  said  condempnit  cordonar.  past  doun  to  the  Netherbow,  to  have  past  furth  thairat ;  bot  becaus  the 
«myne  on  thair  coming  thairto  wes  closet,  thai  past  vp  agane  the  Hie  streit  of  the  said  bourghe  to  the  ('a»* 
lellhill,  and  in  this  menetymne  the  saidis  provest  and  baillies,  and  thair  assistaris  being  in  the  writing  baith 
tff  the  said  Alexr.  Guthrie,  past  and  enterit  in  the  said  tolbuyt,  and  in  the  said  servandes  passage  vp  the  Hie 
^reit.  then  schote  furth  thairof  at  tbame  ane  dog,  and  hurt  ane  servand  of  the  said  childer.  This  lieing  done, 
thair  wes  nathing  vthir  hui  the  one  partie  schuteaiid  out  and  castand  sianes  furth  of  the  said  tollmyt.  and  the 
Tther  ptiirtie  schuteand  hagbuttis  in  the  same  agane.  Aund  sua  the  craftismen's  servandis.  aboue  written, 
'leld  and  indosit  the  said  provest  and  baillies  continewallie  in  the  said  tnlbuyth,  frae  three  houris  efternone, 

Iuhill  aught  hourLs  at  even,  and  na  man  of  the  said  town  prensit  to  relieve  their  sai<l  provHst  and  baillies. 
nd  than  thai  send  to  the  maisters  of  the  Castell,  to  cans  tham  if  thai  mycht  stay  the  said  servandis,  quha 
maid  ane  maner  to  do  the  same,  bot  thai  could  not  bring  the  same  to  ane  finall  end,  ffor  'be  said  servanda 
vuid  on  noways  stay  fra.  quhiU  thai  had  revengit  the  hurting  of  ane  of  them;  and  thairefter  the  C(mstable  oc 
tbe  casteli  come  down  thairfra, and  he  with  the  said  maisters  treatet  betwix  the  said  pties  in  this  maner:— 
That  the  said  provost  and  baillies  sail  remit  to  the  said  rraftischilder.  all  actioun,  cryin«.  and  olfens  that  thai 
^  e.  Bmittit  aganes  thame  in  anv  tyme  bygane;  and  band  and  oblast  thame  never  to  jNiraew  coem  tnvrlhr 
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^entatiin  exhi  .ited  at  the  time;  ftnd  no  great  wonder,  since  most  of  the 
actors  were,  b}  prot'eKsion,  the  banished  men  and  thieves  whom  they  pre- 
sented. Other  masqueraders  there  were,  of  a  less  marked  description.  Men  . 
were  disguised  as  women,  and  women  as  men  —  children  wore  the  dross  of 
aged  people,  and  tottered  with  crutch-sticks  in  their  hands,  furred  gowns  on 
their  little  backs,  and  caps  on  their  round  heads — while  grandsires  assumed 
the  infantine  tone  as  well  as  the  dress  of  children.  Besides  these,  many 
bad  their  faces  painted,  and  wore  their  shirts  over  the  rest  of  their  dress ; 
while  coloared  pasteboard  and  ribbons  furnished  out  decorations  for  others. 
Those  who  wanted  all  these  properties,  "blacked  their  faces,  and  turned  their 
jackets  inside  out ;  and  thus  the  transmutation  of  the  whole  assembly  into 
a  set  of  mad  grotesque  mummers,  was  at  once  completed. 

The  pause  which  the  masqueraders  made,  waitmg  apparently  for  some 
person  of  the  highest  authority  amongst  them,  gave  those  within  *^the  Abbey 
Church  full  time  to  observe  all  these  absurdities.  They  were  at  no  loss  to 
comprehend  their  purpose  and  meaning. 

Few  readers  can  be  ignorant,  that  at  an  early  period,  and  during  the 
plenitude  of  her  power,  the  Church  of  Rome  not  only  connived  at,  but  even 
encouraged,  such  Saturnalian  licenses  as  the  inhabitants  of  Kennaquhair 
and  the  neighbourhood  had  now  in  hand,  and  that  the  vulgar,  on  such  occa- 
sions, were  not  only  permitted  but  encouraged  by  a  number  of  gambols, 
sometimes  puerile  and  ludicrous,  sometimes  immoral  and  profane,  to  indent 
nify  themselves  for  the  privations  and  penances  imposed  on  them  at  other 
seasons.  But,  of  all  otner  topics  for  burlesque  and  ridicule,  the  rites  and 
ceremonial  of  the  church  itself  were  most  frequently  resorted  to;  and, 
stran<;e  to  say,  with  the  approbation  of  the  clergy  themselves. 

W'lle  the  hierarchy  flourished  in  full  glory,  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
dro:i  I. id  the  consequences  of  suffering  the  people  to  become  so  irreverently 
familiar  with  things  sacred ;  they  then  imagined  the  laity  to  be  much  in 
the  condition  of  the  labourer's  horse,  which  does  not  submit  to  the  bridle 
and  the  whip  with  greater  reluctance,  because,  at  rare  intervals,  he   is 
allowed  to  frolic  at  large  in  his  pasture,  and  fling  out  his  heels  in  clumsy 
gambols  at  the  master  who  usually  drives  him.    But,  when  times  changed  — 
when  doubt  of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  and  hatred  of  their  priesthood, 
had  possessed  the  reformed  party,  the  clergy  discovered,  too  late,  that  no 
small  inconvenience  arose  from  the  established  practice  of  games  and  merry- 
makings, in  which  they  themselves,  and  all  they  held  most  sacred,  were  made 
the  subject  of  ridicule.     It  then  became  obvious  to  duller  politicians  than 
the  Romish  churchmen,  that  the  same  actions  have  a  very  different  tendency 
when  done  in  the  spirit  of  sarcastic  insolence  and  hatred,  than  when  acted 
merely  in  exuberance  of  rude  and  uncontrollable  spirits.     They,  therefore, 
though  of  the  lalest,  endeavoured,  where  they  had  any  remaining  influence, 
to  discourage  the  renewal  of  these  indecorous  festivities.    In  this  particular, 
the  Catholic  clergy  were  joined  by  most  of  the  reformed  preachers,  'who 
were  more  shocked  at  the  profanity  and  immorality  of  many  of  these  exhi- 
bitions, than  disposed  to  profit  by  the  ridiculous  light  in  which  they  placed 
the  Church  of  Rome  and  her  observances.     But  it  was  long  ere  these  scan- 
dalous and  immoral  sports  could  be  abrogated ;  —  the  rude  multitude  con- 
tinued  attached  to  their  favourite  pastimes,  and,  both  in  England   and 
Scotland,  the  mitre  of  the  Catholic  —  the  rochet  of  the  refcrmed  bishop  — 
and  the  cloak  and  band  of  the  Calvinistic  divine — were,  in  turn,  compelled 


and  all  oommandit  thair  maisters  to  resaue  them  affnne  in  thair  senrices,  as  thai  did  befoir.  And  this  beinir 
pruclaniU  at  the  mercat  crmts,  thai  iralit,  and  the  said  provest  and  bailies  come  forth  uf  the  same  tolbooytli.'' 
Ice.  Sio.  &n. 

John  Kitoo  .  who  writes  at  larire  upnn  this  tumult,  informs  us  it  was  inflamed  by  the  deacons  of  rrKftea, 
vhu.  reseLti  m;  the  superiority  HSHiimed  over  them  hy  the  muristnt^es,  \rould  yield  n<  aMtistance  to  put  tlo^va 
.he  tumult.  "They  will  be  msiinstrates  alone/*  snid  the  recuaanl  deacons,  "  e'en  tef  them  ru.«.  t'  «  po|>iilan9 
alone;"  and  antHirdincIy  thev  passed  quietly  to  take  their  four-hours  p-nny,  ind  left  the  niagistmtaa  r^  help 
'heniselvet  as  they  could.  Many  persons  were  ezcommuuicated  for  th^  out  age.  am  not  m1i»  UeA  to  -mm** ) 
wUiiuutot*  till  thev  had  made  satisfaction 
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to  give  place  to  those  jocular  personages,  the  Pope  of  Fools,  the  Boj-Bisho|v 
and  the  Abbot  of  Unreason.* 

It  was  the  latter  personage  who  now,  in  full  costume,  made  his  approach 
to  the  great  door  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary's,  accoutred  in  such  a  manner 
m*  to  form  a  caricature,  or  practical  parody,  on  the  costume  and  attendant 4 
if  the  real  Superior,  whom  he  came  to  beard  on  the  very  day  of  his  installa 
tion,  in  the  presence  of  his  clergy,  and  in  the  chancel  of  his  church.  1*hA 
mock  dignitary  was  a  stout-made  under-sized  fellow,  whose  thick  squab 
form  had  been  rendered  grotesque  by  a  supplemental  paunch,  well  stuffed. 
He  wore  a  mitre  of  leather,  with  the  front  like  a  grenadier's  cap,  adorned 
with  mock  embroidery,  and  trinkets  of  tin.  This  surmounted  a  visage,  the 
nose  of  which  was  the  most  prominent  feature,  being  of  unusual  size,  and 
at  least  as  richly  gemmed  as  his  head-gear.  His  robe  was  of  buckram,  and 
his  cope  of  canvass,  curiously  painted,  and  cut  into  open  work.  On  one 
shoulder  was  fixed  the  painted  figure  of  an  owl :  and  he  bore  in  the  right 
hand  his  pastoral  stafi^  and  in  the  left  a  small  mirror  having  a  handle 
to  it,  thus  resembling  a  celebrated  jester,  whose  adventures,  translated  into 
English,  were  whilom  extremely  popular,  and  which  may  still  be  procured 
in  black  letter,  for  about  one  sterling  pound  per  leaf. 

The  attendants  of  this  mock  dignitary  had  their  proper  dresses  and 
equipage,  bearing  the  same  burlesque  resemblance  .to  the  officers  of  the 
Convent  which  their  leader  did  to  the  Superior.  They  followed  their 
leader  in  regular  procession,  and  the  motley  characters,  which  had  waited 
his  arrival,  now  crowded  into  the  church  in  his  train,  shouting  as  they 
came, — '*  A  hall,  a  hall !  for  the  venerable  Father  Howleglas,  the  learned 
Monk  of  Misrule,  and  the  Right  Reverend  Abbot  of  Unreason  1" 

The  discordant  minstrelsy  of  every  kind  renewed  its  din ;  the  boys 
shrieked  and  howled,  and  the  men  laughed  and  hallooed,  and  the  women 
giorgled  jind  screamed,  and  the  beasts  roared,  and  the  dragon  wallopped 
aod  hissed,  and  the  hobby-horse  neighed,  pranced,  and  capered,  ana  the 
rest  frisked  and  frolicked,  clashing  their  hobnailed  shoes  against  the  pave- 
ment, till  it  sparkled  with  the  marks  of  their  energetic  caprioles. 

It  was,  in  .fine,  a  scene  of  ridiculous  confusion,  that  deafened  the  ear, 
made  the  eyes  giddy,  and  must  have  altogether  stunned  any  indifferent 
spectator;  the^ monks,  whom  personal  apprehension  and  a  consciousness 
that  much  of  the  popular  enjoyment  arose  from  the  ridicule  being  directed 
against  them,  were,  moreover,  little  comforted  by  the  reflection,  that,  bold 
in  their  disguise,  the  mummers  who  whooped  and  capered  around  them, 
might,  on  slight  provocation,  turn  their  jest  into  earnest,  or  at  least  proceed 
to  those  practical  pleasantries,  which  at  all  times  arise  so  naturally  out  of 
the  frolicsome  and  mischievous  disposition  of  the  populace.  They  looked 
to  their  Abbot  amid  the  tumult,  with  such  looks  as  landsmen  cast  upon  the 
pilot  when  the  storm  is  at  the  highest — looks  which  express  that  thev  are' 
devoid  of  all  hope  arising  from  their  own  exertions,  and  not  very  confident 
in  any  success  likely  to  attend  those  of  their  Palinurus. 

The  Abbot  himself  seemed  at  a  stand ;  he  felt  no  fear,  but  he  was  sensible 
of  the  danger  of  expressing  his  rising  indignation,  which  he  was  scarcely 
able  to  suppress.  He  made  a  gesture  with  his  hand  as  if  commanding 
silence,  which  was  at  first  only  replied  to  by  redoubled  shouts,  and  peals 
of  wild  laughter.  When,  however,  the  same  motion,  and  as  nearly  in  the 
same  manner,  had  been  made  by  Howleglas,  it  was  immediately  obeyed  by 
his  riotous  companions,  who  expected  fresh  food  for  mirth  in  the  conversa- 
tion betwixt  the  real  and  mock  Abbot,  having  no  small  confidence  in  the 
vulgar  wit  and  impudence  of  their  leader.  Accordingly,  they  began  to  shout, 
•*  To  it,  fathers — to  it !" — '*  Fight  monk,  tight  madcap — Abbot  against  Abbot 
is  fair  play,  and  so  is  reason  against  unreason,  and  malice  against  monkery  V* 

*  >>iim  the  interesting  novel  entitled  Anastaeiui,  it  seeais  the  nnie  burlesqae  Qei«n*fliJe«  were  pmotiawl 
« iiM  ureek  Chiuro.  
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4.  iny  mates !"  said  Howleglas ;  "  cannot  two  learned  Fathers  of 
the  Chur  jh  h«»ld  communion  together,  but  you  must  come  here  with  youi 
beai^);arden  whoop  and  hollo,  as  if  you  were  hounding  forth  a  mastiff  upon 
a  mad  bull  ?  I  sav  silence  1  and  let  this  learned  Father  and  me  confer, 
touching  matters  affecting  our  mutual  state  and  authority." 

*•  My  children" — said  Father  Ambrose. 

•*  My  children  too,  —  and  happy  children  they  are  1"  said  his  burlesque 
counterpart;  "  many  a  wise  child  knows  not  its  own  father,  and  it  is  well 
they  have  two  to  choose  betwixt." 

**  If  thou  hast  aught  in  thee,  save  scoffing  and  ribaldry,"  said  the  real 
Abbot,  "permit  me,  for  thine  own  soul's  sake,  to  speak  a  few  words  to 
these  misguided  men." 

"  Aught  in  me  but  scoffing,  sayest  thou  ?"  retorted  the  Abbot  of  Unreason ; 
'*  why,  reverend  brother,  I  have  all  that  becomes  mine  office  at  this  time 
a-day — 1  have  beef,  ale,  and  brandy-wine,  with  other  condiments  not  worth 
mentioning;  and  for  speaking,  man — why,  speak  away,  and  we  will  have 
turn  about,  like  honest  fellows." 

During  this  discussion  the  wrath  of  Magdalen  Grseme  had  risen  to  the 
uttermost ;  she  approached  the  Abbot,  and  placing  herself  by  his  side,  said 
in  a  low  and  yet  distinct  tone — "  Wake  and  arouse  thee,  Father — the  sword 
of  Saint  Peter  is  in  thy  hand  —  s^ike  and  avenge  Saint  Peter's  patrimony ! 
^  Bind  them  in  the  chains  which,  being  riveted  by  the  church  on  earth,  are 
riveted  in  Heaven ^" 

"  Peace,  sister !"  said  the  Abbot ;  "  let  not  their  madness  destroy  our  di» . 
cretion  —  I  pray  thee,  peace,  and  let  me  do  mine  office.     It  is  the  first,  per 
adventure  it  may  be  the  last  time,  I  shall  be  called  on  to  discharge  it." 

"  Nay.  my  holy  brother  I"  said  Howleglas,  "  I  rede  you,  take  the  ho'  f 
sister's  advice — never  throve  convent  without  woman's  counsel." 

"  Peace,  vain  man  1"  said  the  Abbot ;  **  and  you,  my  brethren    .    " 

"Nay,  nay  I"  said  the  Abbot  of  Unreason,  "no  speaking  to  the  lay 
people,  until  you  have  conferred  with  your  brother  of  the  cowl.  I  swear 
oy  bell,  book,  and  candle,  that  no  one  of  my  congregation  shall  listen  to 
one  word  you  have  to  say  ;  so  you  had  as  well  address  yourself  to  me  who 
will." 

To  escape  a  conference  so  ludicrous,  the  Abbot  again  attempted  an  appeal 
to  what  respectful  feelings  might  yet  remain  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Halidome,  once  so  devoted  to  their  spiritual  Superiors.  Alas !  the  Abbot 
of  Unreason  had  only  to  flourish  his  mock  crosier,  and  the  whooping,  the 
hallooing,  and  the  dancing,  were  renewed  with  a  vehemence  which  would 
have  defied  the  lungs  of  Stentor. 

"  And  now,  my  mates,"  said  the  Abbot  of  Unreason,  "  once  again  dight 
your  gabs  and  be  hushed — let  us  see  if  the  Cock  of  Kennaquhair  will  fight 
or  flee  the  pit." 

There  was  again  a  dead  silence  of  expectation,  of  which  Father  Ambrose 
availed  himself  to  address  his  antagonist,  seeing  plainly  that  he  could  gain 
an  audience  on  no  other  terms.  "  Wretched  man  1"  said  he,  "  hast  thou  no 
better  employment  for  thy  carnal  wit,  than  to  employ  it  in  leading  these 
blind  and  helpless  creatures  into  the  pit  of  utter  darkness?" 

"  Truly,  my  brother,"  replied  Howleglas,  "  I  can  see  little  difference 
betwixt  your  employment  and  mine,  save  that  you  make  a  sermon  of  a  jest, 
and  I  make  a  jest  of  a  sermon." 

"  Unhappy  being,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  who  hast  no  better  subject  of  plea- 
santry than  that  which  should  make  thee  tremble  —  no  soun  ier  jest  than 
thine  own  sins,  and  no  better  Objects  for  laughter  than  those  who  can 
absolve  thee  from  the  guilt  of  them !" 

"  Verily,  my  reverend  brother,"  said  the  mock  Abbot,. "  what  you  saj 
might  be  true,  if,  in  laughing  at  hypocrites,  I  meant  to  laugh  at  religion.-— 
Oh,  it.  is  a  precious  thing  to  wear  a  long  dress,  with  a  girdle  and  a  (owl  — 
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we  beooDie  a  holy  pillar  of  Mother  Church,  and  a  boy  must  not  play  at  ball 
against  th&  walls  for  fear  of  breaking  a  painted  window  I" 

'*  And  will  you,  my  friends/'  said  the  Abbot,  looking  round  and  speaki'y 
with  a  vehemence  which  secured  him  a  tranquil  audience  for  some  time  — 
•*  will  you  suffer  a  profane  buffoon,  within  the  rery  church  of  God,  to  insult 
his  ministers?  Many  of  you  —  all  of  you,  perhaps  —  have  lived  under  my 
holy  predecessors,  who  were  called  upon  to  rule  in  this  church  where  I  am 
ealled  upon  to  suffer.  If  you  have  worldly  goods,  they  are  their  pSt ;  and, 
when  you  scorned  not  to  accept  better  gifts  —  the  mercy  and  forgiveness  ol 
the  church — were  they  not  ever  at  your  command  ?~-did  we  not  pray  whil* 
you  were  jovial — wake  while  you  slept  ?" 

"  Some  of  the  good  wives  of  the  Halidome  were  wont  to  sa^  so,''  said  the 
Abbot  of  Unreason ;  but  his  jest  met  in  this  instance  but  slight  applause, 
and  Father  Ambrose,  having  gained  a  moment's  attention,  hastened  to 
improve  it. 

•*  What  I"  said  he ;  "  and  is  this  grateful  — is  it  seemly — is  it  honest  —  to 
assail  with  scorn  a  few  old  men,  from  whose  predecessors  you  hold  all,  and 
whose  only  wish  is  to  die  in  peace  among  these  fragments  of  what  was  once 
the  light  of  the  land,  and  whose  daily  prayer  is,  that  they  may  be  removed 
ere  that  hour  comes  when  the  last  spark  shall  be  extinguished,  and  the  land 
left  in  the  darkness  which  it  has  chosen  rather  than  light  ?  We  have  not 
turned  against  you  the  edge  of  the  spiritual  sword,  to  revenge  our  temporal 

Sersecution ;  the  tempest  of  your  wrath  hath  despoiled  us  of  land,  and 
eprived  us  almost  of  our  daily  food,  but  we  have  not  repaid  it  with  the 
thunders  of  excommunication  —  we  only  pray  you »  leave  to  live  and  die 
within  the  church  which  is  our  own,  invoking  God,  our  Lady,  and  the  Holy 
Saints  to  pardon  your  sins,  and  our  own,  undisturbed  by  scurril  buffoonery 
and  blasphemy." 

This  speech,  so  different  in  tone  and  termination  from  that  which  the 
crowd  had  expected,  produced  an  effect  upon  their  feelings  unfavourable  to 
the  prosecution  of  their  frolic.  The  morris-dancers  stood  still  —  the  hobby- 
horse surceased  his  capering — pipe  and  tabor  were  mute,  and  "  silence,  like 
a  heavy  cloud,"  seemed  to  descend  on  the  once  noisy  rabble.  Several  of 
the  beasts  were  obviously  moved  to  compunction  ;  the  bear  could  not  restrain 
his  sobs,  and  a  huge  fox  was  observed  to  wipe  his  eyes  with  his  tail.  Bui 
in  especial  the  draeon,  lately  so  formidably  rampant,  now  relaxed  the  terror 
of  his  claws,  uncoiled  his  tremendous  rings,  and  grumbled  out  of  his  fiery 
throat  in  a  repentant  tone,  *'  By  the  mass,  I  thought  no  harm  in  exercising 
our  old  pastime,  but  an  I  had  thought  the  good  Father  would  have  taken  it 
so  to  heart,  I  would  as  soon  have  played  your  devil,  as  your  dragon." 

In  this  rpomentary  pause,  the  Abbot  stood  amongst  the  miscellaneous 
and  grotesque  forms  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  triumphant  as  Saint 
Anthony,  in  Callot's  Temptations ;  but  Howleglas  would  not  so  resign  his 
purpose. 

"  And  how  now,  my  masters !"  said  he,  "  is  this  fair  play  or  no  ?  Have 
you  not  chosen  me  Abbot  of  Unreason,  and  is  it  lawful  for  any  of  you  to 
listen  to  common  sense  to-day  ?  Was  I  not  formally  elected  by  you  in 
solemn  chapter,  held  in  Luckie  Martin's  change-house,  and  will  you  now 
desert  me,  and  give  up  your  old  pastime  and  privilege  ?  Play  out  the  play 
— and  he  that  speaks  the  next  word  of  sense  or  reason,  or  bids  us  think  or 
consider,  or  the  like  of  that,  which  befits  not  the  day,  I  will  have  him 
solemnly  ducked  in  the  mill-dam  I" 

The  rabble,  mutable  as  usual,  huzzaed,  the  pipe  and  tabor  struck  up,  the 
hobby-horse  pranced,  the  beasts  roared,  and  even  the  repentant  dragon 
hegan  again  to  coil  up  his  spires,  and  prepare  himself  for  fresh  gambola 
But  the  Abbot  might  still  have  overcome,  by  his  eloquence  and  his  entreai* 
ties,  the  malicious  designs  of  the  revellers,  had  not  Dame  Magdalen  Gr»me 
i;iyen  loosa  to  the  indignation  which  she  had  long  srppressed. 

2b 
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'*  V«otfeu/' the  Mid,  "and  men  of  Belial — Blasphemous  horedcs,  and 
irucut4*nc  cy rants " 

**Yw«i/  patience,  my  sister,  I  entreat  and  I  command  you!"  said  the 
AM»ot ;  "  let  me  d  »  my  duty-— disturb  me  not  in  mine  oflBce !" 

But  Dftme  Magdalen  continued  to  thunder  forth  her  threats  in  the  name 
of  Popes  and  Councils,  and  in  the  name  of  every  Saint,  from  St.  Michael 
downward. 

"  My  comrades !"  said  the  Abbot  of  Unreason,  *'  this  good  dame  hath  nol 
spoken  a  single  word  of  reason,  and  therein  may  esteem  herself  free  from 
the  law.  But  what  she  spoke  was  meant  for  reason,  and,  therefore,  unless 
she  confesses  and  avouches  all  which  she  has  said  to  be  nonsense,  it  shall 
pass  for  such,  so  far  as  to  incur  our  statutes.  Wherefore,  holy  dame,  pil- 
grim, or  abbess,  or  whatever  thou  art,  be  mute  with  thy  mummery  or  beware 
the  mill-K^am.  We  will  have  neither  spiritual  nor  temporal  scolds  in  our 
Diocese  of  Unreason !" 

As  he  spoke  thus,  he  extended  bis  hand  towards  the  old  woman,  while  his 
followers  shouted,  "  A  doom — a  doom  I"  and  prepared  to  second  his  purpose, 
when  lo !  it  was  suddenly  frustrated.  Roland  Graeme  had  witnessed  with 
indignation  the  insults  offered  to  his  old  spiritual  preceptor,  but  yet  had  wit 
enough  to  reflect  he  could  render  him  no  assistance,  but  might  well,  by 
ineffective  interference,  make  matters  worse.  But  when  ne  saw  his  aged 
relative  in  danger  of  personal  violence,  he  gave  way  to  the  natural  impetu- 
osity of  his  temper,  and,  stepping  forward,  struck  his  poniard  into  the 
body  of  the  Abbot  of  Unreason,  whom  the  blow  instantij  prostrated  on 
the  payement.  • 
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As  when  in  tamalts  rise  the  inohle  crowd, 
•  Mm]  are  their  mntinns.  and  their  tonimes  are  load. 
And  stones  and  brands  in  rattling  furies  fly, 
And  all  ihe  rastic  arms  which  fury  can  supply — 
Then  if  some  ffnive  and  pinas  man  appear, 
Thiey  hosii  their  noise,  and  lend  a  listeninir  ear. 

DftTDSK'8  Yntan. 

A  DREADFUL  shout  of  vengeancc  was  raised  by  the  revellers,  whose  sport 
was  thus  so  fearfully  interrupted  ;  but  for  an  instant,  the  want  of  weapons 
amongst  the  multitude,  as  well  as  the  inflamed  features  and  brandished 
poniard  of  Roland  Graeme,  kept  them  at  bay,  while  the  Abbot,  horror- 
struck  at  the  violence,  implored,  with  uplifted  hands,  pardon  for  blood- 
shed committed  within  the  sanctuary.  Magdalen  Graeme  alone  expressed 
triumph  in  the  blow  her  descendant  had  dealt  to  the  scoffer,  mixed,  how- 
ever, with  a  wild  and  anxious  expression  of  terror  for  her  grandson's  safety. 
"  Iiet  him  perish,"  she  said,  "in  his  blasphemy  —  let  him  die  on  the  holy 
pavement  which  he  has  insulted  !" 

But  the  rage  of  the  multitude,  the  grief  of  the  Abbot,  the  exultation  of 
the  enthusiastic  Magdalen,  were  all  mistimed  and  unnecessary,  ilowleglas, 
mortally  wounded  as  he  was  supposed  to  be,  sprung  alertly  up  from  the 
floor,  calling  aloud,  *'  A  miracle,  a  miracle,  my  masters !  as  brave  a  miracle 
as  ever  was  wrought  in  the  kirk  of  Kennaquhair.  And  I  charge  you,  my 
masters,  as  your  lawfully  chosen  Abbot,  that  you  touch  no  one  without  mj 
tomniand — You,  wolf  and  hear,  will  guard  this  pragmatic  youth,  \*^  wito- 
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out  hurting  him  —  And  jou,  reverend  brother,  will,  with  jour  comradei, 
withdraw  to  your  cells ;  for  our  conference  has  ended  like  all  conferenoes 
leaving  each  of  his  own  mind,  as  before ;  and  if  we  fight,  both  you,  and 
your  brethren,  and  the  Kirk,  will  have  the  worst  on V -Wherefore,  pack  up 
you  pipes  and  begone." 

The  hubbub  was  beginning  again  to  awaken,  but  still  Father  Ambrosr 
hesitated,  as  uncertain  to  what  path  his  duty  called  him,  whether  to  face 
out  the  present  storm,  or  to  reserve  himself  for  a  better  moment.  His 
brother  of  Unreason  observed  his  difficulty,  and  said,  in  a  tone  more  natural 
and  less  affected  than  that  with  which  he  had  hitherto  sustamed  his  char- 
acter, "  We  came  hither,  my  good  sir,  more  in  mirth  than  in  mischief — our 
bark  is  worse  than  our  bite  —  and,  especially,  we  mean  you  no  personal 
harm  — wherefore,  draw  off  while  the  play  is  good ;  for  it  is  ill  whistling 
for  a  hawk  when  she  is  once  on  the  soar,  and  worse  to  snatch  the  quarry 
from  the  ban-dog  —  Let  these  fellows  once  begin  their  brawl,  and  it  will  be 
too  much  for  madness  itself,  let  alone  the  Abbot  of  Unreason,  to  bring  them 
back  to  the  lure." 

The  brethren  crowded  around  Father  Ambrosius,  and  joined  in  urging 
him  to  give  place  to  the  torrent.  The  present  revel  was,  they  said,  an 
ancient  custom  which  his  predecessors  had  permitted,  and  old  Father 
Nicholas  himself  had  played  the  dragon  in  the  days  of  the  Abbot 
Ingelram. 

"  And  we  now  reap  the  fruit  of  the  seed  which  they  have  so  unadvisedly 
sown,"  said  Ambrosius;  "they  taught  men  to  make  a  mock  of  what  is 
holy,  what  wonder  that  the  descendants  of  scoffers  become  robbers  and 
plunderers?  But  be  it  as  you  list,  my  brethren — move  towards  the  dortour 
—  And  you,  dame,  I  command  you,  by  the  authority  which  I  have  ovei 
you,  and  by  your  respect  for  that  youth's  safety,  that  you  go  with  us  with- 
out farther  speech — let,  stay — what  are  your  intentions  towards  that  youth 
whom  you  detain  prisoner  ? — ^Wot  ye,"  he  continued,  addressing  Howleglas 
in  a  stern  tone  of  voice,  "  that  he  bears  the  livery  of  the  House  of  Avenel  ? 
They  who  fear  not  the  anger  of  Heaven,  may  at  least  dread  the  wrath  of 
man." 

"  Cumber  not  yourself  concerning  him,"  answered  Howleglas,  "  we  know 
right  well  who  and  what  he  is." 

"  Let  me  pray,"  said  the  Abbot,  in  a  tone  of  entreaty,  "  that  you  do  him 
no  wrong  for  the  rash  deed  which  he  attempted  in  his  imprudent  zeal." 

"  I  sav,  cumber  not  yourself  about  it,  father,"  answered  Howleglas,  "  but 
move  off  with  your  train,  male  and  female,  or  I  will  not  undertake  to  save 
yonder  she-saint  from  the  ducking-stool — And  as  for  bearing  of  malice*  my 
stomach  has  no  room  for  it;  it  is,"  he  added,  clapping  his  hand  on  his 
portly  belly,  "  tOo  well  bumbasted  out  with  straw  ana  buckram — gramercy 
to  them  both  —  they  kept  out  that  madcap's  dagger  as  well  as  a  Milan 
corslet  could  have  done." 

In  fact,  the  home-driven  poniard  of  Roland  Graeme  had  lighted  upon  the 
stuffing  of  the  fictitious  paunch,  which  the  Abbot  of  Unreason  wore  as  a 
part  of  his  characteristic  dress,  and  it  was  only  the  force  of  the  blow  which 
nad  prostrated  that  reverend  person  on  the  ground  for  a  moment. 

Satisfied  in  some  degree  by  this 'man's  assurances,  and  compelled  to  give 
way  to  superior  force,  the  Abbot  Ambrosius  retired  from  the  Church  at  the 
head  of  the  monks,  and  loft  the  court  free  for  the  revellers  to  work  theii 
will.  But,  wild  and  wilful  as  these  rioters  were,  they  accompanied  tlie 
retreat  of  the  religionists  with  none  of  those  shouts  of  contempt  and  derision 
with  which  they  had  at  first  hailed  them.  The  Abbot's  discourse  had 
iffected  some  of  them  with  remorse,  others  with  shame,  and  all  with  a 
U'ansitsht  degree  of  respect.  They  remained  silent  until  the  last  monk  had 
diriappeared  through  the  side-door  which  communicated  with  their  dwelling- 
plitce,  and  eve&  then  it  cost  some  exhortations  on  the  part  of  Howleglai, 
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•orac  oftpriotes  of  the  hobbj-hoTse,  and  some  wallops  of  the  di&goa,  tt 
roust  )nce  more  the  rebuked  spirit  of  revelry. 

"  And  how  now,  my  masters  V  said  the  Abbot  of  Unreason ;  **  and 
wherefore  look  on  me  with  such  blank  Jack-a-Lent  visages  ?  Will  you  lose 
your  old  pastime  for  an  old  wife's  tale  of  saints  and  purgatory  ?  Why,  I 
thought  you  would  have  made  all  split  long  since  —  Gome,  strike  up,  tabor 
and  harp,  strike  up,  fiddle  and  rebeck— dance  and  be  merr^  to-day,  and  let 
care  come  to-morrow.  Bear  and  wolf,  look  to  your  prisoner  —  prance, 
hobby  —  hiss,  dragon,  and  halloo,  boys  —  we  grow  older  every  moment  we 
stand  idle,  and  life  is  too  short  to  be  spent  in  playing  mumchance." 

This  pithy  exhortation  was  attended  with  the  effect  desired.  They  fumi- 
gated the  Church  with  burnt  wool  and  feathers  instead  of  incense,  put  foul 
water  into  the  holy-water  basins,  and  celebrated  a  parody  on  the  Church- 
service,  the  mock  Abbot  officiating  at  the  altar ;  they  sung  ludicrous  and 
indecent  parodies,  to  the  tunes  of  church  hymns ;  they  violated  whatevei 
vestments  or  vessels  belonging  to  the  Abbey  they  could  lay  their  hands 
upon ;  and,  playing  every  irea^  which  the  whim  of  the  moment  could  sug- 
ffest  to  their  wild  caprice,  at  length  they  fell  to  more  lasting  deeds  of  demo- 
Btion,  pulled  down  and  destroyed  some  carved  wood-wor^  dashed  out  the 
paintea  windows  which  had  escaped  former  violence,  and  in  their  rigorous 
search  after  sculpture  dedicated  to  idolatry,  began  to  destroy  what  orna- 
ments yet  remained  entire  upon  the  tombs,  and  around  the  cornices  of  the 
pillars. 

The  spirit  of  demolition,  like  other  tastes,  increases  by  indulgence  ;  from 
these  lighter  attempts  at  mischief,  the  more  tumultuous  part  of  the  meeting 
began  to  meditate  destruction  on  a  more  extended  scale — *'  Let  us  heave  it 
down  altogether,  the  old  crow's  nest,''  became  a  general  cry  among  them ; 
'*  it  has  served  the  Pope  and  his  rooks  too  long  ;**  and  up  they  struck  a 
ballad  which  was  then  popular  among  the  lower  classes.* 


'The  Paip.  that  pann  fall  of  pride. 

Hath  Mimlea  us  ower  lang. 

For  wtMre  the  blind  the  Mind  doth  lead. 

No  marrel  baith  gae  wrang. 

Like  prince  and  kiug. 

He  led  the  rii^ 

Of  a]  I  iniqiiity. 
Sine  hay  trix,  trim-fo-triz. 
Under  the  greenwood  tree. 


"  The  Bishop  rich,  he  could  not  preaA 
For  aportinc:  with  llr*  lasses ; 
The  ailly  friar  behoretl  to  fleedi 
Fur  awmuos  as  he  p«<aes : 
The  curate  liift  creed 
He  coald  not  T«4d, — 

Shame  h.'  the  company  1 
Sing  hay  tpx.  trvm-go-tni, 
Dnder  the  greenwood  tree.* 


Thundering  out  this  chorus  of  a  notable  hunting  song,  which  had  been 
pressed  into  the  service  of  some  polemical  poet,  the  followers  of  the  Abbot 
of  Unreason  were  turning  every  moment  more  tumultuous,  and  getting  be- 
yond the  management  even  of  that  reverend  prelate  himself,  when  a  knight 
m  full  armour,  followed  by  two  or  three  men-at-arms,  entered  the  church, 
and  in  a  stern  voice  commanded  them  to  forbear  their  riotous  mummery. 

His  visor  was  up,  but  if  it  had  been  lowered,  the  cognizance  of  the  holly- 
branch  sufficiently  distinguished  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning,  who,  on  his 
homeward  road,  was  passing  through  the  yillaee  of  Kennaquhair;  and 
moved,  perhaps,  by  anxiety  tor  his  brother's  saiety,  had  come  directly  to 
the  church  on  hearing  of  uie  uproar. 

*'  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,"  he  said,  "  my  masters  ?  are  ye  Christian 
men,  and  the  king's  subiects,  and  yet  wa^te  and  destroy  church  and  chancel 
like  so  many  heathens  V' 

All  stood  silent,  though  doubtless  there  were  several  disappointed  and 
surprised  at  receiving  chiding  instead  of  thanks  from  so  Eealous  a  protes- 
tant 


*  These  mde  rhymes  are  taken,  with  some  trifling  alterations,  from  a  ballad  called  Trira-jro-iriY.  11 
Kcars  in  a  singular  collection,  entitled.  *'  A  Compendions  B<iok  of  Godly  and  Spiritual  Soo^s,  coilacted  out 
jf  sandrie  parts  of  the  Scripture,  with  sundry  of  other  ballatis  changed  out  of  prophtine  saures.  fur  aroydiaf 
•f  sin  and  harlotrie,  with  Augnieutatiou  of  snndrie  Code  and  Oodly  Ballates.  Ediulxinrb.  Minted  tf  kman 
Hart."  This  curious  collection  has  been  reprinted  in  Mr.  John  Grahame  Dnlyeii's  Souttitt  r^*  jm  oT  &a  Ittk 
Vdin.  1801. 3  vckls. 
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The  dragon,  indeed,  did  at  length  take  upon  him  to  he  spokesman,  and 
[prowled  from  the  depth  of  his  painted  maw,  that  they  did  hut  sweep  Popery 
out  of  the  church  with  the  hesom  of  destruction. 

'*  What!  my  friends,"  replied  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning,  *' think  3'ou  thir 
mumming  and  masking  has  not  more  of  Popery  in  it  than  have  these  ston** 
walls  ?  Take  the  leprosy  out  of  your  flesh,  before  you  speak  of  purifyins 
stone  walls — abate  your  insolent  license,  which  leads  but  to  idle  vanity  and 
sinful  excess ;  and  know,  that  what  you  now  practise,  is  one  of  the  profane 
and  unseemly  sports  introduced  by  the  priests  of  Rome  themselves,  to  mis- 
lead and  to  brutify  the  souls  which  fell  into  their  net." 

'*  Marry  come  up — are  you  there  with  your  bears  V*  muttered  the  dragon, 
with  a  draconic  suUenness,  which  was  in  good  kf^eping  with  his  character, 
*'  wo  had  as  good  have  been  Romans  still,  if  we  are  to  have  no  freedom  in 
our  pastimes  1" 

"  Dost  thou  reply  to  me  so  V*  said  Halbert  Qlendinning ;  **  or  is  there  any 
pastime  in  grovelling  on  the  ground  there  like  a  gigantic  kail-worm  ?  —  Get 
out  of  thy  painted  case,  or,  by  my  knighthood,  I  will  treat  you  like  the 
beast  and  reptile  you  have  made  yourself." 

"Beast  and  reptile?"  retorted  the  offended  dragon,  "setting  aside  your 
knighthood.  I  hold  myself  as  well  a  born  man  as  thyself." 

The  Knight  made  no  answer  in  words,  but  bestowed  two  such  blows  with 
the  butt  of  his  lance  on  the  petulant  dragon,  that  had  not  the  hoops  which 
constituted  the  ribs  of  the  machine  been  pretty  strong,  they  would  hardly 
have  saved  those  of  the  actor  from  being  broken.  In  all  haste  the  masker 
crept  out  of  his  disguise,  unwilling  to  abide  a  third  buffet  from  the  lance 
of  the  enraged  Knight.  And  when  the  ex-dragon  stood  on  the  floor  of  the 
church,  he  presented  to  Halbert  Glendinning  the  well-known  countenance 
of  Dan  of  the  Howlet-hirst,  an  ancient  comrade  of  his  own,  ere  fate  had 
raised  him  so  high  above  the  rank  to  which  he  was  born.  The  clown  looked 
sulkily  upon  the  Knight,  as  if  to  upbraid  him  for  his  violence  towards  an 
old  acquaintance,  and  Glendinning's  own  good-nature  reproached  him  for 
the  violence  he  had  acted  upon  him. 

**  I  did  wrong  to  strike  thee,"  he  said,  "  Dan ;  but  in  truth,  I  knew  thee 
not — thou  wert  ever  a  mad  fellow — come  to  Avenel  Castle,  and  we  shall  see 
how  my  hawks  fly," 

"  And  if  v^e  show  him  not  falcons  that  will  mount  as  merrily  as  rockets," 
said  the  Abbot  of  Unreason,  "I  vfould  your  honcur  laid  as  hard  on  my 
bones  as  you  did  on  his  even  now." 

'*  How  now.  Sir  Knave,"  said  the  Knight,  "  and  what  has  brought  yon 
hither  ?" 

The  Abbot,  hastily  ridding  himself  of  the  false  nose  which  mystified  his 
physiognomy,  and  the  supplementary  belly  which  made  up  his  disguise, 
stood  before  his  master  in  his  real  character,  of  Adam  Woodcock,  the  fal- 
coner of  Avenel. 

**  How,  varlet!"  said  the  Knight;  " hast  thou  dared  to  oome  here  and  dis- 
turb the  very  house  my  brother  was  dwelling  in  ?" 

"  And  it  was  even  for  that  reason,  craving  your  honour's  pardon,  that  I 
•^ume  hither — for  I  heard  the  country  was  to  be  up  to  choose  an  Abbot  of 
irnreason,  and  sure,  thought  I,  I  that  can  sing,  dance,  leap  backwards  over 
a  broadsword,  and  am  as  good  a  fool  as  ever  sousht  promotion,  have  all 
chance  of  carrying  the  office ;  and  if  I  gain  my  election,  I  may  stand  his 
honour's  brother  in  some  stead,  supposing  things  fall  roughly  out  at  tho 
Kirk  of  Saint  Mary's." 

"  Thou  art  but  a  cogging  knave,"  said  Sir  Halbert,  "  and  well  I  wot,  that 
'ove  of  ale  and  brandy,  besides  the  humour  of  riot  and  frolic,  would  draw 
thee  a  mile,  when  love  of  my  house  would  not  bring  thee  a  yard.  But,  go 
$•>  —  carry  thy  roisterers  elsewhere  —  to  the  alehouse  if  they  list,  and  there 
%re  crowns  to  pay  your  charges — make  out  the  day's  madness  without  doiog 
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more  visohiof,  and  be  wise  men  icy-morrow  —  and  hereaftei  learu  to  terre  a 
good  cause  better  than  by  acting  like  buffoons  or  ruffians/' 

Obedient  to  his  master's  mandate,  the  falconer  was  collecting  his  dis- 
9oura^d  followers,  and  whispering  into  their  ears — "  Away,  away — taee  \% 
Latin  for  a  candle — ^never  mind  the  sood  Knight's  puritanism — ^we  will  play 
the  frolic  out  over  a  stand  of  double  ale  in  Dame  Martin  the  Brewster's 
barn-yard— draw  off,  harp  and  tabor — ^bagpipe  and  drum — mum  till  yoa  are 
out  of  the  church-yard,  then  let  the  welkin  ring  again — move  on,  wolf  and 
bear — keep  the  hind  legs  till  you  cross  the  kirk-stile,  and  then  show  your* 
selves  beasts  of  mettle  —  what  devil  sent  him  here  to  spoil  our  holiday! — 
but  anger  him  not,  my  hearts ;  his  lance  is  no  goose-feather,  as  Dan's  ribi 
ean  tell." 

"  By  my  soul,"  said  Dan,  "  had  it  been  another  than  my  ancient  comrade, 
1  would  have  made  my  father's  old  fox*  fly  about  his  ears !" 

'*  Hush  1  hush !  man,*'  replied  Adam  Woodcock,  *'  not  a  word  that  way, 
as  you  value  the  safety  of  your  bones — ^what  man  ?  we  must  take  a  clink  as 
it  passes,  so  it  is  not  bestowed  in  downright  ill-will." 

**  But  I  will  take  no  such  thing,"  said  Dan  of  the  lloj^let- hirst,  suddenly 
resisting  the  efforts  of  Woodcock,  who  was  dragging  him  out  of  the  church ; 
when  the  quick  military  eye  of  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning  detecting  Roland 
Qrseme  betwixt  his  two  guards,  the  Knight  exclaimed,  "So  ho !  falconer,— 
Woodcock, — knave,  hast  thou  brought  my  Lady's  page  in  mine  own  livery, 
to  assist  at  this  hopeful  revel  of  thine,  with  your  wolves  and  bears  ?  Since 
you  were  at  such  mummings,  you  might,  if  you  would,  have  at  least  saved 
the  credit  of  my  household,  by  dressing  him  up  as  a  jackanapes — bring  him 
hither,  fellows!" 

Adam  Woodcock  was  too  honest  and  downright,  to  permit  blame  to  li^t 
upon  the  youth,  when  it  was  undeserved.  "  I  swear,"  he  said,  "  by  Sainl 
Martin  of  Bullions  f " 

'*  And  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  Saint  Martin  ?" 

"  Nay,  little  enough,  sir,  unless  when  he  sends  such  rainy  days  that 
we  cannot  fly  a  hawk  —  but  I  say  to  your  worshipful  knighthood,  that  as  I 
ira  a  true  man " 

**  As  you  are  a  false  varlet,  had  been  the  better  obtestation." 

"  Nay,  if  your  knighthood  allows  me  not  to  speak,"  said  Adam,  **  I  can 
hold  ray  tongue — but  the  boy  came  not  hither  by  my  bidding,  for  ail  that." 

**  But  to  gratify  his  own  malapert  pleasure,  I  warrant  me,"  said  Sir  Hal- 
bert Glendinning  —  **  Come  hither,  young  springald,  and  tell  me  whether 
you  have  your  mistress's  license  to  be  so  far  absent  from  the  castle,  or  to 
dishonour  my  livery  by  mingling  in  such  a  May-game?" 

"  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning,"  answered  Roland  GrsBme  with  steadiness,  "I 
have  obtained  the  permission,  or  rather  the  commands,  of  your  lady,  to 
dispose  of  my  time  hereafter  according  to  my  own  pleasure.  I  have  been 
a  most  unwilling  spectator  of  this  May-game,  since  it  is  your  pleasure  so  to 
call  it ;  and  I  only  wear  your  livery  until  I  can  obtain  clothes  which  beai 
no  such  badge  of  servitude." 

"  How  am  I  to  understand  this,  young  man  ?"  said  Sir  Halbert  Glendin- 
ning; "  speak  plainly,  for  I  am  no  reader  of  riddles. — That  my  lady  favoured 
thee,  I  know.'  What  hast  thou  done  to  disoblige  her,  and  occasion  thy  dis- 
missal ?  " 

"Nothing  to  speak  of,"  said  Adam  Woodcock,  answering  for  the  boy— 
"  a  foolish  quarrel  with  me,  which  was  more  foolishly  told  over  again  to  my 
honoured  lady,  cost  the  poor  boy  his  place.  For  my  part,  I  will  say  freely, 
that  I  was  wrong  from  beginning  to  end,  except  about  the  washing  of  the 
eyas's  meat.     There  I  stand  to  it  that  1  was  right." 

*  Fiix.  An  old-fashioued  broiidsword  was  uft«n  so  called. 

t  TLe  Saint  Swithin,  or  weeping  Saint  of  Sootlaud.    If  his  festiral  (fuoith  Jaljr)  prmo  «w    %#  tr  dH  tl 
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.  With  Ihat,  the  good-natured  falconor  repeated  to  his  master  the  wholo  his- 
tory of  the  squabble  which  had  brought  Roland  GrsBme  into  dis^ace  with 
his  mistress,  but  in  a  manner  so  favourable  for  the  page,  that  Sir  Ilalbert 
could  not  but  suspect  his  generous  motive. 

"  Thou  art  a  good-natured  fellow,"  he  said,  **  Adam  Woodcock." 

**  As  ever  had  falcon  upon  fist,"  said  Adam ;  **  and,  for  that  matter,  so  i« 
Master  Roland  ;  but,  being  half  a  gentleman  by  his  office,  his  blood  is  sooo 
up,  and  so  is  mine." 

"  Well,"  said  Sir  Halbert,  **  be  it  as  it  will,  my  lady  has  acted  hastily,  fti 
this  was  no  great  matter  of  offence  to  discard  the  lad  whom  she  had  trained 
cp  for  years ;  but  he,  I  doubt  not,  made  it  worse  by  his  prating —  it  jumps 
well  with  a  purpose,  however,  which  I  had  in  my  mind.  Draw  off  these 
people.  Woodcock,  —  and  you,  Roland  Grseme,  attend  me." 

The  page  followed  him  in  silence  into  the  Abbot's  house,  where,  stepping 
into  the  first  apartment  which  he  found  open,  he  commanded  one  oi  his 
attendants  to  let  his  brother,  Master  Edward  Glendinning,  know  that  he 
desired  to  speak  with  him.  The  men-at-arms  went  gladly  off  to  join  their 
comrade,  Adam  Woodcock,  and  the  jolly  crew  whom  he  had  assembled  at 
Dame  Martin's,  the  hostler's  wife,  and  the  Page  and  Knight  were  left  alone 
in  the  apartment.  Sir  Halbei*t  Glendinning  paced  the  floor  for  a  moment  in 
silence  and  then  thus  addressed  his  attendant — 

**  Thou  mayest  have  remarked,  stripling,  that  I  have  but  seldom  distin- 
tinguished  thee  by  much  notice ;  —  I  see  £y  colour  rises,  but  do  not  speak 
till  thou  hearest  me  out.  I  say  I  have  never  much  distinguished  thee,  not 
because  I  did  not  see  that  in  thee  which  I  might  well  have  praised,  but 
because  I  saw  something  blameabie,  which  such  praises  might  have  made 
worse.  Thy  mistress,  dealing  according  to  her  pleasure  in  her  own  house- 
hold, as  no  one  had  better  reason  or  title,  had  picked  thee  from  the  rest,  and 
treated  thee  more  like  a  relation  than  a  domestic ;  and  if  thou  didst  show 
some  vanity  and  petulance  under  such  distinction,  it  were  injustice  not  to 
say  that  thou  hast  profited  both  in  thy  exercises  and  in  thy  breeding,  and 
hast  shown  many  sparkles  of  a  gentle  and  manly  spirit.  JVloreover,  it  were 
ungenerous,  having  bred  thee  up  freakish  and  fiery,  to  dismiss  thee  to  want 
or  wandering,  for  showing  that  very  peevishness  and  impatience  of  disci- 
pline which  arose  from  thy  too  delicate  nurture.  Therefore,  and  for  the 
credit  of  my  own  household,  I  am  determined  to  retain  thee  in  my  train, 
until  I  can  honourably  dispose  of  thee  elsewhere,  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
thy  going  through  the  world  with  credit  to  the  house  that  brought  thee  up." 

If  there  was  something  in  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning's  speech  which  flat- 
tered Roland's  pride,  there  was  also  much  that,  according  to  his  mode  of 
thinking,  was  an  alloy  to  the  compliment.  And  yet  his  conscience  instantly 
told  him  that  he  ought  to  accept,  with  grateful  deference,  the  offer  which 
was  made  him  by  the  husband  of  his  kind  protectress ;  and  his  prudence, 
however  slender,  could  not  but  admit  he  should  enter  the  world  under  very 
different  auspices  as  a  retainer  of  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning,  so  famed  for 
wisdom,  courage,  and  influence,  from  those  under  which  he  might  partake 
ihe  wanderings,  and  become  an  agent  in  the  visionary  schemes,  for  such 
they  appeared  to  him,  of  Magdalen,  his  relative.  Still,  a  strong  reluctance 
to  re-enter  a  service  from  which  he  had  been  dismissed  with  contempt,  almost 
counterbalanced  these  considerations. 

Sir  Halbert  looked  on  the  youth  with  surprise,  and  resumed — "  You  seem 
to  hesitate,  young  man.  Are  your  own  prospects  so  inviting,  that  you  should 
pause  ere  you  accept  those  which  I  should  offer  to  you  ?  or,  must  I  remind 
you  that,  although  you  have  offended  your  benefactress,  even  to  the  point 
of  her  dismissing  you,  yet  I  am  convinced,  the  knowledge  that  you  have 
ICone  unguided  on  your  own  wild  way,  into  a  world  so  disturbed  as  ours  of 
Bi'^dtland,  cannot,  in  the  upshot,  but  give  her  sorrow  and  pain ;  from  which 
jt  is,  in  latitude,  your  duty  tj  presorve  her,  no  less  than  it  in  in  comro  >n 
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wisdiiQ  TOur  duty  to  accept  mj  offered  protection,  for  your  own  8ake»  whert 
body  aud  soal  are  alike  endangered,  sboold  you  refuse  it/' 

Roland  GrsBme  replied  in  a  respectful  tone,  but  at  the  same  time  with 
some  spirit,  **  I  am  not  ungrateful  tor  such  countenance  as  has  been  afforded 
me  by  the  Lord  of  Avenel,  and  I  am  glad  to  learn,  for  the  first  time,  that  I 
have  not  had  the  misfortune  to  be  utterly  beneath  his  observation,  as  I  had 
thought — And  it  is  only  needful  to  show  me  how  I  can  testify  my  duty 
and  my  gratitude  towards  my  early  and  constant  benefactress  with  my  life's 
hasard,  and  I  will  gladly  peril  it."    He  stopped. 

*'  These  are  but  words,  young  man,"  answered  Glendinning,  **  lar?e  pro- 
testations are  often  used  to  supply  the  place  of  effectual  service.  I  kiiow 
nothing  in  which  the  peril  of  your  life  can  serve  the  Lady  of  Avenel ;  I  can 
only  say,  she  will  be  pleased  to  learn  you  have  adopted  some  course  which 
may  ensure  the  safety  of  your  person,  and  the  weal  of  your  soul  —  What 
ails  you,  that  you  accept  not  that  safety  when  it  is  offered  you  ?" 

**  My  only  relative  who  is  alive,"  answered  Roland,  "  at  least  the  only 
relative  whom  I  have  ever  seen,  has  rejoined  me  since  I  was  dismissed  from 
the  Castle  of  Avenel,  and  I  must  consult  with  her  whether  I  can  adopt  the 
line  to  which  you  now  call  me,  or  whether  her  increasing  infirmities,  or  the 
authority  which  she  is  entitled  to  exercise  over  me,  may  not  require  me  to 
abide  with  her." 

"  Where  is  this  relation  ?"  said  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning. 

"  In  this  house,"  answered  the  page. 

"Gk)  then,and  seek  her  out,"  said  the  Knight  of  Avenel;  ''more  than 
meet  it  is  that  thou  shouldst  have  her  approbation,  yet  worse  than  foolish 
would  she  show  herself  in  denying  it." 

Roland  left  the  apartment  to  seek  for  his  grandmother;  and,  as  he 
retreated,  the  Abbot  entered. 

The  two  brothers  met  as  brothers  who  loved  each  other  fondly,  yet  meet 
rarely  together.  Such  indeed  was  the  case.  Their  mutual  affection 
attached  them  to  each  other;  but  in  every  pursuit,  habit  or  sentiment, 
connected  with  the  discords  of  the  times,  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  Mar- 
ray  stood  opposed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priest ;  nor,  indeed,  could  they 
have  held  very  much  society  together,  without  giving  cause  of  offence  and 
suspicion  to  their  confederates  on  each  side.  After  a  close  embrace  on  the 
part  of  both,  and  a  welcome  on  that  of  the  Abbot,  Sir  Halbert  Glendinnins 
expressed  his  satisfaction  that  he  had  come  in  time  to  appease  the  riot  raised 
by  Howleglas  and  his  tumultuous  followers. 

"And  yet,"  he  said,  **  when  I  look  on  your  garments,  brother  Edward,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  there  still  remains  an  Abbot  of  Unreason  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Monastery." 

*"  And  wherefore  carp  at  my  garments,  brother  Halbert?"  said  the  Abbot; 
*Mt  is  the  spiritual  armour  of  my  calling,  and,  as  such,  beseems  me  as 
well  as  breastplate  and  baldric  becomes  your  own  bosom." 

"  Ay,  but  there  were  small  wisdom,  methinks,  in  putting  on  armour  where 
ire  have  no  power  to  fight ;  it  is  but  a  dangerous  temerity  to  defy  the  foe 
whom  we  cannot  resist." 

"  For  that,  my  brother,  no  one  can  answer,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  until  the 
battle  bo  fought ;  and,  were  it  even  as  you  say,  methinks  a  brave  man, 
though  desperate  of  victory,  would  rather  desire  to  fight  and  fall,  than  to 
resign  sword  and  shield  on  some  mean  and  dishonourable  composition  with 
his  insulting  antagonist.  But,  let  not  you  and  I  make  discord  of  a  theme  on 
which  we  cannot  agree,  but  rather  stay  and  partake,  though  a  heretic,  of 
my.  admission  feast.  You  need  not  fear,  my  brother,  thai  your  zeal  for 
re&toring  the  primitive  discipline  ctf  the  church  will,  on  this  occasion,  l)fl 
offended  with  the  rich  profusion  of  \  conventual  banquet.  The  days  vl'  our 
did  friend  Abbot  Boniface  are  over  and  the  Superior  of  Saint  Mary's  has 
neither  forests  nor  fishings,  woods  nor  pastures,  nor  corn-fields ;  -  noitbv 
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flocks  Dor  herds,  bucks  nor  wild-fowl  —  granaries  of  wheat,  nor  fttorehousei 
of  oil  and  wine,  of  ale  and  of  mead.  The  refectioner's  of&ce  is  ended ;  and 
such  a  meal  as  a  hermit  in  romance  can  offer  to  a  wandering  knight,  is  all 
we  have  to  set  before  you.  But,  if  you  will  share  it  with  us,  we  shall  eat  it 
with  a  cheerful  heart,  and  thank  you,  my  brother,  for  your  timely  protection 
against  these  rude  scoffers." 

*'  My  dearest  brother,"  said  the  Knisht,  "  it  erieves  me  deeply  I  cannot 
abide  with  ^ou  ;  but  it  would  sound  ill  for  us  both  were  one  of  the  reformed 
congregation  to  sit  down  at  your  admission  feast ;  and,  if  I  can  ever  hare 
the  satisfaction  of  affording  you  effectual  protection,  it  will  be  much  owing 
to  my  remaining  unsuspected  of  countenancing  or  approving  your  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies.  It  will  demand  whatever  consideration  I  can  acquire 
among  my  own  friends,  to  shelter  the  bold  man,  who,  contrary  to  law  and 
the  edicts  of  parliament,  has  dared  to  take  up  the  office  of  Abbot  of  Saint 
Mary's." 

"  Trouble  not  yourself  with  the  task,  my  brother,"  replied  Father  Aro- 
brosius.  "  I  would  lay  down  my  dearest  blood  to  know  that  you  defended 
the  church  for  the  church's  sake ;  but,  while  you  remain  unhappily  her 
enemy,  I  would  not  that  you  endangered  your  own  safety,  or  diminished 
your  own  comforts,  fur  the  sake  of  my  individual  protection.  —  But  who 
comes  hither  to  disturb  the  few  minutes  of  fraternal  communication  which 
our  evil  fate  allows  us  ?" 

The  door  of  the  apartment  opened  as  the  Abbot  spoke,  and  Dame  Mag- 
dalen entered. 

"  Who  is  this  woman  ?"  said  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning,  somewhat  sternly, 
"  and  what  does  she  wani?" 

**  That  you  know  me  not,"  said  the  matron,  "  signifies  little ;  I  come  by 
your  own  order,  to  give  my  free  consent  that  the  stripling,  Roland  Qrsemc, 
return  to  your  service ;  and,  having  said  so,  I  cumber  you  no  longer  with 
my  presence.  Peace  be  with  you  1"  She  turned  to  go  away,  but  was  stopped 
by  inquiries  of  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning. 

**  Who  are  you? — what  are  you?  —  and  why  do  you  not  await  to  make 
me  answer?" 

**  I  was,"  she  replied,  "  while  yet  I  belonged  to  the  world,  a  matron  of  no 
vulgar  name ;  now  I  am  Magdalen,  a  poor  pilgrimer,  for  the  sake  of  Holy 
Kirk." 

**  Yea,"  said  Sir  Halbert,  "  art  thou  a  Catholic  ?  I  thought  my  dame  said 
that  Roland  Graeme  came  of  reformed  kin." 

**  His  father,"  said  the  matron,  "  was  a  heretic,  or  rather  one  who  regarded 
neither  orthodoxy  or  heresy  —  neither  the  temple  of  the  church  or  of  anti- 
christ. I,  too,  for  the  sins  of  the  times  make  sinners,  have  seemed  to 
conform  to  your  unhallowed  rites  —  but  I  had  my  dispensation  and  my 
absolution." 

**  You  see,  brother,"  said  Sir  Halbert,  with  a  smile  of  meaning  towards 
his  brother,  *'  that  we  accuse  you  not  altogether  without  grounds  of  mental 
equivocation." 

"  My  brother,  you  do  us  injustice,"  replied  the  Abbot ;  "  this  woman,  as 
ber  bearing  may  of  itself  warrant  you,  is  not  in  her  perfect  mind.  Thanks, 
I  must  needs  sav,  to  the  persecution  of  your  marauding  barons,  and  of  your 
iatitudinarian  clergy." 

"  I  will  not  dispute  the  point,"  said  Sir  Halbert ;  "  the  evils  of  the  time 
are  unhappily  so  numerous,  that  both  churches  may  divide  them,  and  have 
enow  to  spare."  So  saying,  he  leaned  from  the  window  of  the  apartment, 
and  winded  his  bugle. 

"  Why  do  you  sound  your  horn,  my  brother  ?"  said  the  Abbot ;  "  w*»  have 
4pent  but  few  minutes  together." 

"  Alas  1"  said  the  elder  brother,  **  and  even  these  few  have  been  s  illied 
Sy  disagreement.    I  sound  to  horse,  my  brother  —  the  rather  that,  to  ayert 
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the  coiiteqaences  of  this  day's  rashness  on  your  part,  requires  h'isty  eTortf 
on  mine.  —  Dame,  you  will  oblige  me  by  letting  your  young  relative  know 
that  we  mount  instantly.  I  intend  not  that  he  shall  return  to  Avenel  with 
me — ^it  would  lead  to  new  quarrels  betwixt  him  and  my  household ;  at  least 
to  taunts  which  his  proud  heart  could  ill  brook,  and  my  wish  is  to  do  him 
kindness.  He  shall,  therefore,  go  forward  to  Edinburgh  with  one  of  my 
retinue,  whom  I  shall  send  back  to  say  what  has  chanced  here. — You  seem 
rejoiced  at  this?"  he  added,  fixing  his  eyes  keenly  on  Magdalen  Graeme, 
who  returned  his  gaze  with  calm  indifference. 

**  I  would  rather,"  she  said,  "  that  Roland,  a  poor  and  friendless  orphan,* 
were  the  jest  of  the  world  at  large,  than  of  the  menials  at  Avenel.'' 

**  Fear  not,  dame — he  shall  be  scorned  by  neither,"  answered  the  Knight 

*'It  may  be,"  she  replied  —  "it  may  well  be  —  but  I  will  trust  more  tc 
his  own  bearing  than  to  your  countenance."  She  left  the  room  as  shd 
spoke. 

The  Knight  looked  after  her  as  she  departed,  but  turned  instantly  to  his 
brother,  and  expressing,  in  the  most  affectionate  terms,  his  wishes  for  his 
welfare  and  happiness,  craved  his  leave  to  depart.  "  My  knaves,"  he  said, 
"  are  too  busy  at  the  ale-stand,  to  leave  their  revelry  for  the  empty  breath 
of  a  bugle-horn." 

"You  have  freed  them  from  higher  restraint,  Halbert,"  answered  the 
Abbot,  "  and  therein  taught  them  to  rebel  against  your  own." 

"  Fear  not  that,  Edward,"  exclaimed  Halbert,  who  never  gave  his  brother 
his  monastic  name  of  Ambrosius ;  "  none  obey  the  command  of  real  dutj 
so  well  as  those  who  are  free  from  the  observance  of  slavish  bondage/' 

He  was  turning  to  depart,  when  the  Abbot  said« —  "  Let  us  not  yet  part; 
mv  brother — here  comes  some  light  ■  refreshment.  Leave  not  the  bouse 
which  I  must  now  call  mine,  till  force  expel  me  from  it,  until  you  have  at 
least  broken  bread  with  me." 

The  poor  lay  brother,  the  same  who  acted  as  porter,  now  entered  the 
apartment,  bearing  some  simple  refreshment,  and  a  flask  of  wine.  "  He  had 
found  it,"  he  said  with  officious  humility,  "  by  rummaging  through  every 
nook  of  the  cellar." 

The  Knight  filled  a  small  silver  cup,  and,  quaffing  it  off,  asked  his  brother 
to  pledge  him,  observing,  the  wine  was  Bacharac,  of  the  first  vintage,  and 
great  age. 

**  Ay,"  said  the  poor  lay  brother,  **  it  came  out  of  the  nook  which  old 
brother  Nicholas,  (may  his  soul  be  happy  I)  was  wx>nt  to  call  Abbot  Ingel* 
ram's  corner ;  and  Abbot  Ingelram  was  bred  at  the  Convent  of  Wurtzburg 
which  1  understand  to  be  near  where  that  choice  wine  grows." 

"  True,  my  reverend  sir,"  said  Sir  Halbert ;  *'  and  therefore  I  entreat  my 
brother  and  you  to  pledge  me  in  a  cup  of  this  orthodox  vintage."  * 

The  thin  old  porter  looked  with  a  wishful  glance  towards  the  Abbot. 
"Do  veniam"  said  his  Superior ;  and  the  old  man  seized,  with  a  trembling 
hand,  a  beverage  to  which  he  had  been  long  unaccustomed ;  drained  the 
cup  with  protracted  delight,  as  if  dwelling  on  the  flavour  and  perfume,  and 
«et  it  down  with  a  melancholy  smile  and  shake  of  the  head,  as  if  bidding 
adieu  in  future  to  such  delicious  potations.  The  brothers  smiled.  But  wheo 
Sir  Halbert  motioned  to  the  Abbot  to  take  up  his  cup  and  do  him  reason, 
the  Abbot,  in  turn,  shook  his  head,  and  replied  —  "  This  is  no  day  foi  the 
Abbot  of  Saint  Mary's  to  eat  the  fat  and  drink  the  sweat.  In  water  Ironn 
>ur  Lady's  well,"  he  added,  filling  a  cup  with  the  limpid  element,  "  I  wisb 
fou,  brother,  all  happiness,  and  above  all,  a  true  sight  of  your  spiritual 


errors." 


"  And  to  you,  my  beloved  Edward,"  replied  Glendinning,  "  I  wish  the 
free  exercise  of  your  own  free  reason,  and  the  discharge  of  more  import9r  t 
iuties  than  are  connected  with  the  idle  name  which  you  have  so  roshtjf 
MBumed  " 
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The  brothers  parted  with  deep  regret;  and  yet,  each  confiJent  in  his 
opinion,  felt  somewhat  relieved  by  the  absence  of  one  whom  he  respected  so 
much,  and  with  whom  he  could  agree  so  little. 

Soon  afterwards  the  sound  of  the  Knight  of  Avenel's  trumpets  was  heard, 
and  the  Abbot  went  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  from  whose  dismantled  battle- 
ments he  could  soon  see  the  horsemen  ascending  the  rising  ground  in  the 
direction  of  the  drawbridge.  As  he  gazed,  Magdalen  Graeme  came  to  his 
side. 

"  Thou  art  come,"  he  said,  *'  to  catch  the  last  glimpse  of  thj  grandson, 
D;f  sister.  Yonder  he  wends,  under  the  charge  of  the  best  knight  in  Soot- 
land,  his  faith  ever  excepted." 

*'  Thou  canst  bear  witness,  my  father,  that  it  was  no  wish  either  of  mine 
or  of  Roland's,"  replied  the  matron,  "  which  induced  the  Knight  of  Avenel, 
as  he  is  called,  again  to  entertain  my  grandson  in  his  household  —  Heaven, 
which  confounds  the  wise  with  their  own  wisdom,  and  the  wicked  with  their 
own  policy,  hath  placed  him  where,  for  the  services  of  the  Church,  I  would 
most  wish  him  to  be." 

'*  I  know  not  what  you  mean,  my  sister,"  said  the  Abbot. 

"  Reverend  father,"  replied  Magdalen,  **  hast  thou  never  heard  that  there 
are  spirits  powerful  to  rend  the  walls  of  a  castle  asunder  when  once  admit- 
ted, which  yet  cannot  enter  the  house  unless  they  are  invited,  nay,  dragged 
over  the  threshold  ?*  Twice  hath  Roland  Graeme  been  thus  drawn  into  the 
household  of  Avenel  by  those  who  now  hold  the  title.  Let  them  look  to  the 
issue." 

So  saying  she  left  the  turret ;  and  the  Abbot,  after  pausing  a  moment  on 
her  words,  which  he  imputed  to  the  unsettled  state  of  her  mind,  followed 
down  the  winding  stair  to  celebrate  his  admission  to  his  high  office  by  fast 
and  prayer  instead  of  revelling  and  thanksgiving. 


*  'lliere  is  a  popular  belief  respectioi:  evil  spirita.  that  they  cannot  enter  an  inhahited  honae  anless  invited, 
nay.  drag^Hd  over  the  threshold.  There  is  an  inxtance  of  the  same  saperstition  in  the  Tales  uf  the  Genii, 
where  an  enchanter  is  supposed  to  have  intruded  himself  into  the  Dtvaii  of  the  Snitan. 

"'Thus/  said  the  illustrions  Misnar,  'let  the  enemies  of  Mahomet  be  dismayed!  bat  inform  me, O  ve 
sairefil  under  the  semblance  of  which  of  your  brethren  did  that  fi>ul  enchanter  Kain  admittance  here?  — 
'May  the  lord  of  my  heart,'  answered  Balinu,  the  hermit  of  the  &iihful  from  Queda.  'triumph  over  all  Ida 
foes!  As  I  travelled  on  the  mountains  from  Queda,  and  saw  neither  the  fiKitsteps  of  beasts,  nor  the  flight  of 
birds,  behold.  1  chanced  to  pass  throuif(h  a  cavern,  in  whose  hollow  sides  1  found  this  arcarse<i  sa^.  lo  whom 
I  unfolded  the  invitation  or  the  Saltan  of  India,  and  we,  jomin?.  iounieyed  towards  the  Divan ;  but  ere  w« 
entered,  he  said  untii  me. '  i'ut  thy  hand  forth,  and  pull  me  towards  thee  into  the  Divan,  calling  on  the  name 
of  Mahomet,  for  the  evil  spihtaam  on  me.  and  vex  me.'" 

I  have  understood  that  many  parts  of  these  fine  tales,  and  in  particular  that  of  the  Sultan  Misnar,  wore 
aken  from  eenuiue  Oriental  sounds  by  the  editor,  Mr.  James  Riuley. 

But  the  most  picturesque  use  of  this  p«ipiilar  belief  occurs  in  Coleridge'a  beautiful  and  tantalizing  fragmenr 
of  Christiibel.  Has  not  our  own  imaginative  poet  cause  to  fear  that  future  ages  will  desire  to  suiumua  hin 
from  his  place  of  rest,  aa  Milton  lunged 

"To  call  him  up,  who  left  half  told 
The  story  of  Cambusoan  bold  ?" 

Ill*  versAs  1  refer  to  are  when  Christabel  condacts  into  her  father's  castle  a  mysterious  and  nmleviMent  beint 
Inder  the  guise  of  a  distressed  female  slranfer. 


croes'd  the  moat,  and  Christabel 

the  key  that  fitted  well ; 
A  little  door  she  ofien'd  straight, 
Atl  in  the  middle  of  the  gate; 
The  gate  that  was  iron'd  within  and  without, 
Where  an  anny  in  battle  array  had  marched  ool. 

'  The  lady  mnk,  belike  through  pain. 
And  Christabel  with  micrht  and  main 
Lifted  her  up.  a  wearv  weight. 
Over  the  threshold  or  the  gate : 
Then  the  lady  rooe  again, 
^wi  moivad  aa  dw  ware  not  im  nim. 


**  So  flree  from  danver,  free  fnvn  feai; 
They  cniss'd  the  court ; — right  glad  they  weta. 
And  Chnstahel  devoutly  cried 
To  the  lady  by  her  side : 

*  Praise  we  the  Virgin,  all  divine. 

Who  hath  rescued  thee  fnmi  this  diatre«.' 

'Alas,  alas  I   said  Geraldine, 
*  I  cannot  speak  from  wearineaa.* 
8n  free  from  danger,  free  fnuu  fear, 
ThoT  croaa'd  the  ouart :  right  gjad  tiny 
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Cjfipttr  \^t  j^titnotjr. 


Tooth!  thofl  weir'st  to  muhood 

Darker  lip  wad  darker  brow. 

Statelier  itep,  more  pensiTe  midn, 

la  thy  face  and  gate  are  aeea : 

Thoo  most  now  bmnk  midnight  watchesi 

Take  thjr  focid  and  spurt  Iqr  snatches; 

For  the  gambol  and  the  jeRt, 

Thoa  wert  wont  to  lofv  the  best, 

Oraver  follies  mast  thoa  follow, 

Bat  as  senseless,  false,  and  hollow. 

Lm,  aPobk. 

TooHQ  T/hid  Grffime  now  trotted  gaily  forward  in  the  train  of  Sir  Ilal- 
iyon  Qiendinning.  He  was  relieved  from  nis  most  galling  apprehension,  -— 
(Vte  encounter  of  the  scorn  and  taunt  which  might  possibly  hail  his  imme- 
diate return  to  the  Castle  of  Avenel.  "  There  will  be  a  change  ere  they  see 
me  again/'  he  thought  to  himself;  "  I  shall  wear  the  coat  of  plate,  instead 
of  the  green  jerkin,  and  the  steel  morion  for  the  bonnet  and  feather.  They 
will  be  bold  that  may  venture  to  break  a  gibe  on  the  man-at-arms  for  the 
follies  of  the  page ;  and  I  trust,  that  ere  we  return  I  shall  have  done  some- 
thing more  worthy  of  note  than  hallooing  a  hound  after  a  deer,  or  scram- 
bling a  crag  for  a  kite's  nest."  He  could  not,  indeed,  help  marvelling  that 
his  grandmother,  with  all  her  religious  prejudices,  leaning,  it  would  seem, 
to  the  other  side,  had  consented  so  readily  to  his  re-entering  the  service  of 
ihe  House  of  Avenel ;  and  yet  more,  at  tne  mysterious  Joy  with  which  she 
U)ok  leave  of  him  at  the  Abbey. 

**  Heaven,"  said  the  dame,  as  she  kissed  her  young  relation,  and  bade  him 
farewell,  "  works  its  own  work,  even  by  the  hands  of  those  of  our  enemies 
who  think  themselves  the  strongest  and  the  wisest.  Thou,  my  child,  be 
ready  to  act  upon  the  call  of  thy  religion  and  country ;  and  remember,  each 
earthly  bond  which  thou  canst  form  is,  compared  to  the  ties  which  bind 
thee  to  them,  like  the  loose  flax  to  the  ti^isted  cable.  Thou  hast  not  forgot 
the  face  or  form  of  the  damsel  Catherine  Seyton  ?" 

Roland  would  have  replied  in  the  negative,  but  the  word  seemed  to  stick 
in  his  throat  and  Magdalen  continued  her  exhortations. 

"  Thou  must  not  forget  her,  my  son  ;  and  here  I  intrust  thee  with  a  token, 
which  1  trust  thou  wilt  speedily  find  an  opportunity  of  delivering  with  care 
and  secrecy  into  her  own  hand." 

She  put  here  into  Roland's  hand  a  very  small  packet,  of  which  she  again 
enjoined  him  to  take  the  strictest  care,  and  to  suffer  it  to  be  seen  by  no  one 
save  Catherine  Seyton,  who,  she  again  (very  unnecessarily)  reminded  him, 
was  the  young  lady  he  had  met  on  the  preceding  day.  She  then  bestowed 
on  him  her  solemn  benediction,  and  bade  Gk)d  speed  him. 

There  was  something  in  her  manner  and  her  conduct  which  iiUplied  mys 
tery ;  but  Roland  Greeme  was  not  of  an  age  or  temper  to  waste  much  time 
ii:  endeavoring  to  decipher  her  meaning.  All  that  was  obvious  to  his  per- 
ception in  the  present  journey,  promised  pleasure  and  novelty.  He  rejoiced 
that  he  was  travelling  towards  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  assume  the  character 
of  a  man,  and  lay  aside  that  of  a  boy.  He  was  delighted  to  think  that  he 
would  have  an  opportuni^  of  rejoining  Catherine  Seyton,  whose  bright 
eyes  and  lively  manners  had  ma[ae  so  favourable  an  impression  on  nis 
imagination ;  and,  as  an  experienced,  yet  high-spirited  youth,  entering  for 
Ui?  first  timo  upon  active  life,  his  heart  bounded  at  the  thought,  that  he  was 
aboo^  *-o  see  all  those  scenes  of  courtly  splendour  and  warlike  adventures,- 
of  which  the  followers  of  Sir  Halbert  used  to  boast  on  tneir  occasional  visits 
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lo  Awnel,  to  the  woLJerment  and  envy  of  those  who,  like  Roland,  knew 
conrtd  and  camps  only  by  hearsay,  and  were  condemned  to  the  solitary 
sports  and  almost  monastic  seclusion  of  Avenel,  surrounded  by  its  loneli^ 
lake,  and  embossed  among  its  pathless  mountains.  *'  They  shall  mention 
my  name,''  he  said  to  himself,  **  if  the  risk  of  my  life  can  purchase  m« 
opportunities  of  distinction,  and  Catherine  Seyton's  saucy  eye  shall  rest 
with  more  respect  on  the  distinguished  soldier,  than  that  with  which  she 
laughed  to  scorn  the  raw  and  inexperienced  page." — There  was  wanting  but 
one  accessary  to  complete  the  sense  of  rapturous  excitation,  and  he  pos- 
sessed it  by  being  once  more  mounted  on  the  back  of  a  fiery  and  active 
horse,  instead  of  plodding  along  on  foot,  as  had  been  the  case  during  the 
preceding  days. 

Impelled  by  the  liveliness  of  his  own  spirits,  which  so  many  circumstances 
tended  naturally  to  exalt,  Roland  Grseme's  voice  and  his  laughter  were  soon 
distinguished  amid  the  trampling  of  the  horses  of  the  retinue,  and  more 
than  once  attracted  the  attention  of  the  leader,  who  remarked  with  satis- 
faction, that  the  youth  replied  with  good-humoured  raillery  to  such  of  the 
train  as  jested  with  him  on  his  dismissal  and  return  to  the  service  of  the 
House  of  Avenel. 

"  I  thought  the  hollv-branch  in  your  bonnet  had  been  blighted.  Master 
Roland?''  said  one  of  the  men-at-arms. 

"  Only  pinched  with  half  an  hour's  frost ;  you  see  it  flourishes  as  green 
as  ever." 

'*  It  is  too  grave  a  plant  to  flourish  on  so  hot  a  soil  as  that  headpiece  ot 
thine,  Master  Roland  Graeme,"  retorted  the  other,  who  was  an  old  equerry 
of  Sir  Halbert  Glen  dinning. 

'*  If  it  will  not  flourish  alone,"  said  Roland,  "  I  will  mix  it  with  the  laurel 
and  the  myrtle  —  and  I  will  carry  them  so  near  the  sky,  that  it  shall  make 
amends  for  their  stinted  growth." 

Thus  speaking,  he  dashed  his  spurs  into  his  horse's  sides,  and,  checking 
him  at  the  same  time,  compelled  him  to  execute  a  lofty  caracole.  Sir  Hal- 
bert Glendinnins  looked  at  the  demeanour  of  his  new  attendant  with  that 
sort  of  melancholy  pleasure  with  which  those  who  have  long  followed  the 

Eursnits  of  life,  and  are  sensible  of  their  vanity,  regard  the  gay,  young,  and 
uoyant  spirits  to  whom  existence,  as  yet,  is  only  hope  and  promise. 
.  In  the  meanwhile,  Adam  Woodcock,  the  falconer,  stripped  of  his  masqning 
habit,  and  attired,  according  to  his  rank  and  calling,  in  a  green  jerkin,  with 
a  hawking-bag  on  the  one  side,  and  a  short  banger  on  the  other,  a  glove  on 
his  left  hand  which  reached  half  way  up  his  arm,  and  a  bonnet  ana  feather 
upon  his  head,  came  after  the  party  as  fast  as  his  active  little  galloway-nag 
could  trot,  and  immediately  entered  into  parley  with  Roland  Graeme. 

**  So,  my  youngster,  you  are  once  more  under  shadow  of  the  holly- 
branch  ?" 

"  And  in  case  to  repay  you,  my  good  friend,"  answered  Roland,  "  your 
sen  g^ts  of  silver." 

"  Which,  but  an  hour  since,"  said  the  falconer,  "  you  had  nearly  paid  me 
with  ten  inches  of  steel.  On  my  faith,  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  our 
destiny,  that  I  must  brook  your  dagger  after  all." 

"Nay,  speak  not  of  that,  my  good  friend,"  said  the  youth,  "I  would 
rather  have  broached  my  own  bosom  than  yours;  but  who  could  have 
known  you  in  the  mumming  dress  you  wore  ?" 

**  Yes,"  the  falconer  resumed, — for  both  as  a  poet  and  actor  ho  had  his 
own  professional  share  of  self-conceit, — "  I  think  I  was  as  good  a  Howleglas 
as  ever  played  part  at  a  Shrovetide  revelry,  and  not  a  much  worse  Abbot- 
of  Unreason.  I  defy  the  Old  Enemy  to  unmask  me  when  I  choose  to  keep 
my  vizard  on.  What  the  devil  brought  the  Knight  on  us  before  we  had  the 
game  outf  You  would  have  heard  me  hollo  my  own  new  ballad  with  a 
Yoioe  should  have  reached  to  Berwick.    But  I  pray  you,  Master  Roland,  be 

2f 
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Um  free  of  cold  steel  on  slight  occasioos ;  sinoe,  but  for  the  stuffing  oi  mj 
reverend  doublet,  I  had  only  left  the  kirk. to  take  my  place  in  the  kirkjard/ 

**Nay,  spare  me  that  feud/'  said  Roland  Grasme,  '*  we  shall  have  no  tiai« 
to  fight  it  out ;  for,  by  our  lord's  command,  I  am  bound  for  Edinburgh." 

**I  know  it,"  said  Adam  Woodcock,  "and  even  therefore  we  shall  have 
time  to  solder  up  this  rent  by  the  way,  for  Sir  Halbert  has  appointed  ma 
your  companion  and  guide." 

"  Ay  ?  and  with  what  purpose  V  said  the  page. 

"That,"  said  the  falconer,  "  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer;  but  I  know, 
that  bo  the  food  of  the  eyases  washed  or  unwashed,  and,  indeed,  whatever 
becomea  of  perch  and  mew,  I  am  to  go  with  you  to  Edinburgh,  and  see  yoQ 
■afely  delivered  to  the  Regent  at  Hoiyrood." 

**How,  to  the  Regent?"  said  Roland,  in  surprise. 

"  At,  by  my  faith,  to  the  Regent,"  replied  Woodcock ;  **  I  promise  yon, 
that  if  you  are  not  to  enter  his  service,  at  least  you  are  to  wait  upon  him  in 
the  character  of  a  reUiiner  of  our  Knight  of  Avenel." 

"I  know  no  right,"  said  the  youth,  "which  the  Knight  of  Avenel  hath  to 
transfer  my  service,  supposing  that  I  owe  it  to  himself" 

"  Ilush,  hush  !"  said  tne  falconer ;  "  that  is  a  question  I  advise  no  one  to 
stir  in  until  he  has  the  mountain  or  the  lake,  or  the  march  of  another 
kingdom,  which  is  better  than  either,  betwixt  him  and  his  feudal  superior." 

"But  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning,"  said  the  youth,  "is  not  my  feudal 
superior ;  nor  has  he  aught  of  authority " 

"  I  pray  you,  my  son,  to  rein  your  tongue,"  answered  Adam  Woodcock  ; 
"my  lord's  displeasure,  if  you  provoke  it,  will  be  worse  to  appease  than  my 
lady's.  The  touch  of  his  least  finger  were  heavier  than  her  hardest  blow. 
And,  by  mv  faith,  he  is  a  man  of  steel,  as  true  and  as  pure,  but  as  hard 
and  as  pitiless.  You  remember  the  Cock  of  Capperlaw,  whom  he  hanged 
over  his  gate  for  a  mere  mistake  —  a  poor  yoke  of  oxen  taken  in  Scotland, 
when  he  thought  he  was  taking  them  in  English  land  ?  I  loved  the  Cock 
of  Capperlaw  ;  the  Kerrs  had  not  an  honester  man  in  their  clan,  and  they 
have  had  men  that  might  have  been  a  pattern  to  the  Border — men  that 
would'  not  have  lifted  under  twenty  cows  at  once,  and  would  have  held 
themselves  dishonoured  if  they  had  taken  a  drift  of  sheep,  or  the  like,  but 
always  managed  their  raids  in  full  credit  and  honour. — But  see,  his  worship 
halts,  and  we  are  close  by  the  bridge.  Ride  up  —  ride  up — we  must  have 
his  last  instructions." 

It  was  as  Adam  Woodcock  said.  In  the  hollow  way  descending  towards 
the  bridge,  which  was  still  in  the  guardianship  of  Peter  Brid^eward,  «'is  ho 
was  called,  though  he  was  now  very  old.  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning  halted 
his  retinue,  and  beckoned  to  Woodcock  and  Grasme  to  advance,  to  the  head 
of  the  train. 

"  Woodcock,"  said  he,  "  thou  knowest  to  whom  thou  art  to  conduct  this 
y(3^ith.  And  thou,  young  man,  obey  discreetly  and  with  diligence  the  orders 
that  shall  be  given  thee.  Curb  thy  vain  and  peevish  temper.  Be  just,  true, 
and  faithful ;  and  there  is  in  thee  that  which  may  raise  thee  many  a  degree 
above  thy  present  station.  Neither  shalt  thou  —  always  supposing  thina 
efforts  to  be  fair  and  honest — want  the  protection  and  countenance  of 
Avenel." 

Leaving  them  in  front  of  the  bridge,  the  centre  tower  of  which  now  began 
to  cast  a  prolonged  shade  upon  the  river,  the  Knight  of  Avenel  turnea  to 
the  left,  without  crossing  the  river,  and  pursued  his  way  towards  the  ciiain 
of  hills  within  whose  recesses  are  situated  the  Lake  and  Castle  of  Avenei. 
There  remained  behind,  the  falconer,  Roland  Graeme,  and  a  domestic  cf 
the  Knight,  of  inferior  rank,  who  was  left  with  them  to  look  after  their 
horses  while  on  the  road,  to  carry  their  baggage,  and  to  attend  to  their 
jcmvenience. 

^o  soon  as  th6  more  numerous  body  of  riders  had  turned  off  *o  pnraup 
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tbeir  jonniey  westward,  those  whose  route  lay  across  the  riv^r,  and  was 
directed  towards  the  north,  summoned  the  Bridgeward,  and  demanded  a 
free  passage. 

"  I  will  not  lower  the  bridge,"  answered  Peter,  in  a  voice  queruijus  with 
a^e  and  ill-humour. — ''Come  Papist,  come  Protestant,  je  are  all  the  same. 
The  Papist  threatened  us  with  Purgatory,  and  fleeched  us  with  pardons  — 
the  Protestant  mints  at  us  with  his  sword,  and  cuttles  us  with  the  liberty 
of  conscience  ;  but  never  a  one  of  either  says,  *  Peter,  there  is  your  penny.* 
I  am  well  tired  of  all  this,  and  for  no  man  shall  the  bridge  fall  that  pays 
me  not  ready  money;  and  I  would  have  you  know  I  care  as  little  K>r 
Geneva  as  for  Rome  -^  as  little  for  homilies  as  for  pardons ;  and  the  silver 
pennies  are  the  only  passports  I  will  hear  of.''' 

**  Ilere  is  a  proper  old  chuff  I"  said  Woodcock  to  his  companion ;  then 
raising  his  voice,  he  exclaimed,  "  Hark  thee,  dog — Bridgeward,  villain,  dost 
tliou  think  we  have  refused  thy  namesake  Peter's  pence  to  Rome,  to  pay 
tiiine  at  the  bridge  of  Kennaqubair  ?  Let  thy  bridge  down  instantly  to  the 
followers  of  the  house  of  Avenel,  or  by  the  hand  of  my  father,  and  that 
handled  many  a  bridle  rein,  for  he  was  a  bluff  Yorkshireman  —  I  say,  by 
my  father's  hand,  our  Knight  will  blow  thee  out  of  thy  solan-goose's  nest 
there  in  the  middle  of  the  water,  with  the  light  falconet  which  we  are 
bringing  southward  from  Edinburgh  to-morrow." 

The  Bridgeward  heard,  and  muttered,  "  A  plague  on  falcon  and  falconet^ 
on  cannon  and  demicannon,  and  all  the  barking  bull-dogs  whom  they  halloo 
against  stone  and  lime  in  these  our  days  I  It  was  a  merry  time  when  there 
was  little  besides  handy  blows,  and  it  may  be  a  flight  of  arrows  that  harmed 
an  ashler  wall  as  little  as  so  many  hailstones.  But  we  must  iouk  and  let 
the  jaw  gang  by."  Comforting  himself  in  his  state  of  diminished  conse- 
quence with  this  pithy  old  proverb,  Peter  Bridgeward  lowered  the  draw- 
bridge, and  permitted  them  to  pass  over.  At  the  sight  of  his  white  hair, 
albeit  it  discovered  a  visage  equally  peevish  through  age  and  misfortune, 
Roland  was  inclined  to  give  him  an  alms,  but  Adam  Woodcock  prevented 
him.  "E'en  let  him  pay  the  penalty  of  his  former  churlishness  and  greed," 
he  said ;  **  the  wolf,  when  he  has  lost  his  teeth,  should  be  treated  no  better 
than  a  cur." 

Leaving  the  Bridgeward  to  lament  the  alteration  of  times,  which  sent 
domineering  soldiers  and  feudal  retainers  to  his  place  of  passage,  instead 
of  peaceful  pilgrims,  and  reduced  him  to  become  the  oppressed,  instiad  of 
playing  the  extortioner,  the  travellers  turned  them  nortnward ;  and  Adum 
Woodcock,  well  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  country,  proposed  to  cut 
short  a  considerable  portion  of  the  road,  by  traversing  the  little  vale  of 
Glendearg,  so  famous  for  the  adventures  which  befell  therein  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Benedictine's  manuscript.  With  these,  and  with  the 
thousand  commentaries,  representations,  and  misrepresentations,  to  which 
they  had  given  rise,  Roland  Graeme  was,  of  course,  well  acquainted ;  for  in 
the  Castle  of  Avenel,  as  well  as  in  other  ^reat  establishments,  the  inmates 
talked  of  nothing  so  often,  or  with  such  pleasure,  as  of  the  private  affairs 
of  their  lord  and  lady.  But  while  Roland  was  viewing  with  interest  these 
haunted  scenes,  in  which  things  were  said  to  have  passed  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  nature,  Adam  Woodcock  was  still  regretting  in  his  secret  soul 
the  unfinished  revel  and  the  unsung  ballad,  and  kept  every  now  and  then 
breaking  out  with  some  such  verses  as  these:  — 

**  The  Frift  «  of  Fail  drank  ben7*browii  ale. 
The  beet  that  e'er  was  tasted ; 
The  Monks  of  Melrose  made  Ktkle  kale 
On  Fridays,  when  they  fasted. 
Sahit  Monance'  sister. 
The  gray  priest  kist  her^ 
Fiend  save  the  company  < 
Sinar  hay  trix,  trim-fro-trix, 
Under  the  greenwood  tree.** 

**  By  my  hand   friend  Woodcock,"  said  the  page,  "  though  ^  know  you 
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for  a  hurdy  goepeller,  that  fear  neither  saint  nor  deril,  yet,  if  I  were  yon,  1 
wuuM  not  sing  your  profane  songs  in  this  valley  of  Glendearg,  consiaering 
what  has  happened  here  before  our  time." 

**  A  straw  tor  your  wandering  spirits  V  said  Adam  Woodcock ;  *'  I  mind 
them  no  more  than  an  earn  cares  for  a  string  of  wild-geese  —  they  have  aU 
fled  since  the  pulpits  were  filled  with  honest  men,  and  the  people's  ears 
with  sound  doctrine.  Nay,  I  have  a  touch  at  them  in  my  ballad,  an  I  had 
but  had  the  good  luck  to  have  it  sung  to  end ;"  and  again  he  set  off  in  the 
Mune  key : 

From  hinnted  «|iriiif  and  gnmf  ring, 

Trniip  Bi»ttlin,  elf,  and  fairy; 
Ami  the  liaipie  must  flit  from  the  blmek  bog-pUt, 
And  the  brownie  mual  not  tarry; 
To  Limho-lake. 
Thnir  way  they  take. 

With  acarce  (he  pith  to  flee. 
Knir  hny  tnz,  trim-ffri-trix. 
Under  the  greenwood  Ine. 

1  think,"  he  added,  '*  that  could  Sir  Halbert's  patience  have  stretched  till 
we  came  that  leneth,  he  would  have  had  a  hearty  laugh,  and  that  is  what 
be  seldom  enjoys. 

'*  If  it  be  all  true  that  men  tell  of  his  early  life,"  said  Roland,  "  he  has 
less  right  to  laugh  at  goblins  than  most  men." 

"Ay,  if  it  he  all  true,"  answered  Adam  Woodcock;  "but  who  can  ensure 
OS  of  that  ?  Moreover,  these  were  but  tales  the  monks  used  to  gull  us  simple 
laymen  withal ;  they  knew  that  fairies  and  hobgoblins  brought  aves  and 
paternosters  into  repute ;  but,  now  we  have  given  up  worship  of  images  in 
wood  and  stone,  methinks  it  were  no  time  to  be  afraid  of  bubbles  in  the 
water,  or  shadows  in  the  air." 

"  However,"  said  Roland  OrsBme,  "  as  the  Catholics  say  they  do  not 
worship  wood  or  stone,  but  only  as  emblems  of  the  holy  saints,  and  not  as 
things  noly  in  themselves " 

"  Pshaw !  pshaw  I"  answered  the'  falconer ;  "  a  rush  for  their  prating. 
They  told  us  another  story  when  these  baptized  idols  of  theirs  brought 
pike-staves  and  sandalled  shoon  from  all  the  four  winds,  and  whillied  the 
old  women  out  of  their  corn  and  their  candle  ends,  and  their  butter, 
bacon,  wool,  and  cheese,  and  when  not  so  much  as  a  gray  groat  escaped 
tithing." 

Roland  Graeme  had  been  long  taught,  by  necessity,  to  consider  his  form 
of  religion  as  a  profound  secret,  and  to  say  nothing  whatever  in  its  defence 
when  assailed,  lest  he  should  draw  on  himself  the  suspicion  of  belonging  to 
the  unpopular  and  exploded  church.  He  therefore  suffered  Adam  Wood- 
cock to  triumph  without  farther  opposition,  marvelling  in  his  own  mind 
whether  any  of  the  goblins,  formerly  such  active  agents,  would  avenge  his 
rude  raillery  before  they  left  the  valley  of  Glendearg.  But  no  such  con- 
sequences followed.  They  passed  the  night  quietly  in  a  cottagp  ts  the  glon. 
ana  the  next  day  resumed  their  route  to  Edinburgh. 
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£diiui  I  SooUa's  dsrliofr  Mtf, 

All  hail  thjr  paJaoea  and  towerai 
Where  once,  beneath  a  monarcb'a  feet. 

Sate  legiitlation'a  soTereign  powera. 

BUBNg. 

"Thisi»  then,  is  Edinburgh  ?"  said  the  youth,  as  the  fellow-travellers  arnvea 
ftt  one  of  the  heights  to  the  southward,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
great  northern  capital  —  "  This  is  that  Edinburgh  of  which  we  have  heard 
60  much  !'^ 

"Even  80,'' said  the  falconer ;  "yonder  stands  Auld  Reekie — you  may 
iee  the  smoke  hover  over  her  at  twenty  miles'  distance,  as  the  gosshawk  hangs 
over  a  plump  of  young  wild-ducks  —  ay,  yonder  is  the  heart  of  Scotland, 
and  eacn  throb  that  she  gives  is  felt  from  the  edge  of  Solway  to  Duncan's- 
bay-head.  See,  yonder  is  the  old  Castle  ;  and  see  to  the  right,  on  yon  rising 
ground,  that  is  the  Castle  of  Craigmillar,  which  I  have  known  a  merry  place 
m  my  time." 

"  Was  it  not  there,"  said  the  page  in  a  low  voice,  "  that  the  Queen  held 
her  court  ?" 

"  Ay,  ay,"  replied  the  falconer,  "  Queen  she  was  then,  though  you  must 
not  call  her  so  now.  Well,  they  may  say  what  they  will  —  many  a  true 
heart  will  be  sad  for  Mary  Stewart,  e'en  if  all  be  true  men  say  of  her ;  for 
look  you.  Master  Roland  —  she  was  the  loveliest  creature  to  look  upon  that 
I  ever  saw  with  eye,  and  no  lady  in  the  land  liked  better  the  fair  night  of 
a  falcon.  I  was  at  the  great  match  on  Roslin  Moor  betwixt  Bothwell  — 
he  was  a  black  sight  to  her  that  Bothwell  —  and  the  Baron  of  Roslin,  who 
could  judge  a  hawk's  flight  as  well  as  any  man  in  Scotland — a  butt  of 
Rhenish  and  a  ring  of  gold  was  the  wager,  and  it  was  flown  as  fairly  for  as 
ever  was  red  gold  and  bright  wine.  And  to  see  her  there  on  her  white 
palfrey,  that  flew  as  if  it  scorned  to  touch  more  than  the  heather  blossom  ; 
and  to  hear  her  voice,  as  clear  and  sweet  as  the  mavis's  whistle,  mix  among 
our  jolly  whooping  and  whistling;  and  to  mark  all  the  nobles  dashing 
round  her  ;  happiest  he  who  got  a  word  or  a  look  —  tearing  through  moss 
and  hagg,  and  venturing  neck  and  limb  to  gain  the  praise  of  a  bold  rider, 
and  the  blink  of  a  bonny  Queen's  bright  eye !  —  she  will  see  little  hawking 
where  she  lies  now  —  ay,  ay,  pomp  and  pleasure  pass  away  as  speedily  as 
the  wap  of  a  falcon's  wing." 

"And  where  is  this  poor  Queen  now  confined?"  said  Roland  Graeme, 
interested  in  the  fate  or  a  woman  whose  beauty  and  grace  had  made  so 
strong  an  impression  even  on  the  blunt  and  careless  character  of  Adam 
Woodcock. 

"  Where  is  she  now  imprisoned  ?"  said  honest  Adam ;  "  why,  in  some 
castle  in  the  north,  they  say — I  know  not  where,  for  my  part,  nor  is  it  worth 
while  to  vex  one's  sell  anent  what  cannot  be  mended  —  An  she  had  guided 
her  power  well  whilst  she  had  it,  she  had  not  come  to  so  evil  a  pass.  Men 
say  she  must  resign  her  crown  to  this  little  baby  of  a  prince,  for  that  they 
will  trust  her  with  it  no  longer.  Our  master  has  been  as  busy  as  his  neigh 
hours  in  all  this  work.  If  the  Queen  should  come  to  her  own  again,  Avenel 
Caetle  is  like  to  smoke  for  it,  unless  he  makes  his  bargain  all  the  better." 

"  In  a  castle  in  the  north  Queen  Mary  is  confined  ?"  said  the  page. 
»    "  Why,  ay  —  they  say  so,  at  least  —  In  a  castle  beyoiid  that  great  nver 
Which  comes  down  yonder,  and  looks  like  a  river  but  it  is  a  branch  of  the 
tea,  and  af)  bitter  as  bv'ie." 

2ir2 
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'  And  amongst  all  her  subjects/'  said  the  page,  with  ^ome  emotion,  "  is 
thero  none  that  will  adventure  anything  for  her  relief?^' 

'*  That  is  a  kittle  question/'  said  the  falconer ;  "  and  if  you  ask  it  of^po. 
Master  Roland,  I  am  fain  to  tell  you  that  you  will  be  mewed  up  yourself  in 
some  of  those  castles,  if  they  do  not  prefer  twisting  your  head  off,  to  ^aire 
farther  trouble  with  you  —  Adventure  any  thing?  Lord,  why,  Murray  has 
the  wind  in  his  poop  now,  man,  and  flies  so  hi^  and  strong,  that  the  devil 
a  wing  of  them  can  match  him  —  No,  no  ;  there  she  is,  and  there  she  must 
lie,  till  Ileaven  send  her  deliverance,  or  till  her  son  has  the  management  of 
all —  But  Murray  will  never  let  her  loose  again,  he  knows  her  too  well. — 
And  hark  thee,  we  are  now  bound  for  Holyrood,  where  thou  wilt  find  plenty 
of  news,  and  of  courtiers  to  tell  it— But,  take  my  counsel,  and  keep  a  calm 
•ough,  as  the  Scots  say  —  hear  every  man's  counsel,  and  keep  your  own. 
Ana  if  you  hap  to  learn  any  news  you  like,  leap  not  up  as  if  you  were  ic 
put  on  armour  direct  in  the  cause  —  Our  old  Mr.  Wingate  says  —  and  be 
knows  court-cattle  well  —  that  if  you  are  told  old  King  Coul  is  come  alive 
again,  you  should  turn  it  off  with,  *  And  is  he  in  truth  ? — I  heard  not  of  it,' 
and  should  seem  no  more  moved,  than  if  one  told  you,  by  way  of  novelty, 
that  old  King  Goul  was  dead  and  buried.  Wherefore,  look  well  to  your 
bearing.  Master  Roland,  for,  I  promise  you,  you  come  among  a  generation 
that  are  keen  as  a  hungry  hawk  —  And  never  be  dagger  out  of  sheath  at 
every  wry  word  you  hear  spoken ;  for  you  will  find  as  hot  blades  as  your- 
self, and  then  will  be  letting  of  blood  without  advice  either  of  leech  or 
almanack." 

**  You  shall  see  how  staid  I  will  be,  and  how  cautious,  my  good  friend," 
said  Graeme ;  "  but,  blessed  Lady,  what  goodly  house  is  that  which  is  lying 
all  in  ruins  so  close  to  the  city  ?  Have  they  been  playing  at  the  Abbot  of 
Unreason  here,  and  ended  the  gambol  by  burning  tne  church  ?" 

"There  again  now,"  replied  nis  companion,  "you  go  down  the  wind  like 
a  wild  haggard,  that  minds  neither  lure  nor  beck  —  that  is  a  question  yon 
should  have  asked  in  as  low  a  tone  as  I  shall  answer  it." 

" If  I  stay  here  long,"  said  Roland  GraBme,  "it  is  like  I  shall  lose  the 
natural  use  of  my  voice — but  what  are  the  ruins  then  ?" 

"  The  Kirk  of  "Field,"  said  the  falconer,  in  a  low  and  impressive  whisper, 
laying  at  the  same  time  his  finger  on  his  lip;  "ask  no  more  about  it^ 
somebody  got  foul  play,  and  somebody  got  the  blame  of  it ;  and  the  game 
began  there  which  perhaps  may  not  be  played  out  in  our  time. — Poor  Henry 
Daniley  I  to  be  an  ass,  he  understood  somewhat  of  a  hawk  ;  but  they  sent 
him  on  the  wing  through  the  air  himself  one  bright  moonlight  night." 

The  memory  of  this  catastrophe  was  so  recent,  that  the  page  averted  his 
eyes  with  horror  from  the  scathed  ruins  in  which  it  had  taken  place ;  and 
tne  accusations  against  the  Queen,  to  which  it  had  given  rise,  came  over 
his  mind  with  such  strength  as  to  balance  the  compassion  he  had  begun  to 
entertain  for  her  present  forlorn  situation. 

It  was,  indeed,  with  that  agitating  state  of  mind  which  arises  partly  from 
horror,  but  more  from  anxious  interest  and  curiosity,  that  young  Graeme 
found  himself  actually  traversing  the  scene  of  those  tremendous  events,  the 
report  of  which  had  disturbed  the  most  distant  solitudes  in  Scotland,  like 
the  echoes  of  distant  thunder  rolling  among  the  mountains. 

"  Now,"  he  thought,  "  now  or  never  shall  I  become  a  man,  and  bear  my 
part  in  those  deeds  which  the  simple  inhabitants  of  our  hamlets  repeat  to 
each  other,  as  if  they  were  wrought  by  beings  of  a  superior  order  to  their 
own.  I  will  know  now,  wherefore  the  Knight  of  Avenel  carries  his  crest  so 
much  above  those  of  the  neighbouring  baronage,  and  how  it  is  ^.hat  men, 
by  valour  and  wisdom,  work  their  way  from  the  hoddin-gray  coAt  to  the 
cloak  of  scarlet  and  gold.  Men  say  I  have  not  much  wisdom  to  recommend 
ue;  and  if  that  be  true,  courage  must  do  it;  for  I  will  be  a  man  amongsl 
living  men,  or  a  dead  corpse  amongst  the  dead." 
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Ptoui  thdfte  dre&ms  of  Ambition  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  those  of  plea 
«ure,  And  began  to  form  many  conjectures,  ^ben  and  where  he  should  s«iO 
Catherine  Seyton,  and  in  what  manner  their  acquaintance  was  to  be  re- 
newed. Witn  such  conjectures  he  was  amusing  himself,  when  he  found 
that  they  had  entered  the  city,  and  all  other  feelings  were  suspendrd  in  the 
sensation  of  giddy  astonishment  with  which  an  inhabitant  of  the  country 
is  affected,  when,  for  the  first  time,  he  finds  himself  in  the  streets  of  a  large 
ftnd  populous  city,  a  unit  in  the  midst  of  thousands. 

The  principal  street  of  Edinburgh  was  then,  as  now,  one  of  the  most 
spacious  in  Europe.  The  extreme  height  of  the  houses,  and  the  variety  of 
Gothic  gables  ana  battlements,  and  balconies,  by  which  the  sky-line  on  each 
tide  was  crowned  and  terminated,  together  with  the  width  of  the  street 
itself,  might  hare  struck  with  surprise  a  more  practised  eye  than  that 
of  young  Graeme.  The  population,  close  packed  within  the  walls  of  the 
city,  and  at  this  time  increased  by  the  number  of  the  lords  of  the  King's 
party  who  had  thronged  to  Edinburgh  to  wait  upon  the  Regent  Murray, 
absolutely  swarmed  like  bees  on  the  wide  and  stately  street.  Instead  of 
the  shop-windows,  which  are  now  calculated  for  the  display  of  goods,  the 
traders  had  their  open  booths  projecting  on  the  street,  in  which,  as  in  the 
fashion  of  the  modern  bazaars,  all  was  exposed  which  they  had  upon  sale. 
And  though  the  commodities  were  not  of  the  richest  kinds,  yet  Graeme 
thought  he  beheld  the  wealth  of  the  whole  world  in  the  various  bales  of 
Flanders  cloths,  and  the  specimens  of  tapestry ;  and,  at  other  places,  the 
display  of  domestic  utensils  and  pieces  of  plate  struck  him  with  wonder. 
The  sight  of  cutlers'  booths,  furnished  witn  swords  and  poniards,  which 
were  manufactured  in  Scotland,  and  with  pieces  of  defensive  armour, 
imported  from  Flanders,  added  to  his  surprise ;  and,  at  every  step,  he 
found  so  much  to  admire  and  gaze  upon,  that  Adam  Woodcock  had  no 
little  difiiculty  in  prevailing  on  him  to  advance  through  such  a  scene  of 
enchantment. 

The  sight  of  the  crowds  which  filled  the  streets  was  equally  a  subject  of 
wonder.  Here  a  gay  lady,  in  her  mufiler,  or  silken  veil,  traced  her  way 
delicately,  a  gentleman-usner  making  way  for  her,  a  page  bearing  up  her 
train,  and  a  waiting  gentlewoman  carrying  her  Bible,  thus  intimating  that 
lier  purpose  was  towards  the  church — There  he  might  see  a  group  of  citizens 
bending  the  same  way,  with  their  short  Flemish  cloaks,  wide  trowsers,  and 
high^aped  doublets,  a  fashion  to  which,  as  well  as  to  their  bonnet  and 
feather,  the  Scots  were  long  faithful.  Then,  again,  came  the  clergyman 
himself,  in  bis  black  Geneva  cloak  and  band,  lending  a  grave  and  attentive 
ear  to  th'e  discourse  of  several  persons  who  accompanied  him,  and  who 
were  doubtless  holding  serious  converse  on  the  religious  subject  he  was 
about  to  treat  of.  Nor  did  there  lack  passengers  of  a  different  class  and 
appearance. 

At  every  turn,  Roland  Graeme  might  see  a  gallant  ruffle  along  in  tho 
newer  or  French  mode,  his  doublet  slashed,  and  his  points  of  the  same 
eolours  with  the  lining,  his  long  sword  on  one  side,  and  his  poniard  on  the 
other,  behind  him  a  body  of  stout  serving  men,  proportioned  to  his  estate 
and  quality,  all  of  whom  walked  with  the  air  of  military  retainers,  and 
were  armed  with  sword  and  buckler,  the  latter  being  a  small  round  shield, 
not  unlike  the  Highland  target,  having  a  steel  spike  in  the  centre.  Two  of 
these  parties,  each  headed  by  a  person  of  importance,  chanced  to  meet  in 
(he  very  centre  of  the  street,  or,  as  it  was  called,  *'  the  crown  of  the  cause- 
way," a  post  of  honour  as  tenaciously  asserted  in  Scotland,  as  that  of  giving 
•»r  taking  the  wall  used  to  be  in  the  more  southern  part  of  the  island.  The 
»wo  leaders  being  of  equal  rank,  and,  most  probably,  either  animated  by 
political  dislike,  or  by  recollection  of  some  feudal  enmity,  marched  close  up 
to  each  other,  without  yielding  an  inch  to  the  right  or  the  Irft ;  and  neither 
iihowing  tho  least  purpose  of  giving  way,  they  stopped  for  an  instant,  and 
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then  drew  their  twords.  Their  followers  imitated  their  example ;  aboni  a 
■core  of  weapons  at  once  flashed  in  the  sun,  and  there  was  an  immediate 
flatter  of  swords  and  bucklers,  while  the  followers  on  either  side  cried  their 
master's  name ;  the  one  shouting  "  Help,  a  Leslie  I  a  Leslie  T'  while  the 
dthers  answered  with  shouts  of  "Seytonl  SeytonI"  with  the  additional 
punning  slogan,  "  Set  on,  set  on — ^bear  the  knaves  to  the  ground  I" 

If  the  falconer  found  difficulty  in  setting  the  page  to  go  forward  before, 
it  was  now  perfectly  impossible.  Me  reined  up  his  horse,  clapped  hib 
hands,  and,  delighted  with  the  fray,  cried  and  shouted  as  fast  as  any  of 
those  who  were  actually  engaged  in  it. 

The  noise  and  cries  thus  arising  on  the  Highgate,  as  it  was  called,  drew 
into  the  quarrel  two  or  three  other  parties  of  gentlemen  and  their  servants, 
besides  some  single  passengers,  who,  hearing  a  fray  betwixt  these  two  dis^ 
tinguished  names,  took  part  in  it,  either  for  love  or  hatred. 

The  combat  became  now  very  sharp,  and  although  the  sword-and-buckler 
men  made  more  clatter  and  noise  tnan  they  did  real  damage,  yet  several 
good  cuts  were  dealt  among  them ;  and  those  who  wore  rapiers,  a  more  for- 
midable weapon  than  the  ordinary  Scottish  swords,  gave  and  received  dan- 
gerous wounds.  Two  men  were  already  stretched  on  the  causeway,  and 
Uie  party  of  Seyton  began  to  give  ground,  being  much  inferior  in  number 
to  the  other,  with  which  several  of  the  citizens  had  united  themselves,  when 
young  Roland  Qrseme,  beholding  their  leader,  a  noble  gentleman,  fighting 
bravely,  and  hard  pressed  with  numbers,  could  withhold  no  longer.  **  Adam 
Woodcock,"  he  said,  *'  an  you  be  a  man,  draw,  and  let  us  take  part  with 
the  Seyton."  And,  without  waiting  a  reply,  or  listening  to  the  udconer's 
earnest  entreaty,  that  he  would  leave  alone  a  strife  in  which  he  had  no 
concern,  the  fiery  youth  sprung  from  his  horse,  drew  his  short  sword,  and 
shouting  like  the  rest,  '*  A  Seyton  I  a  Seyton  1  Set  on  I  set  on  I"  thrust  fop> 
ward  into  the  throng,  and  struck  down  one  of  those  who  was  pressing 
hardest  upon  the  gentleman  whose  cause  he  espoused.  This  sudden  rein- 
forcement gave  spirit  to  the  weaker  party,  who  began  to  renew  the  combat 
with  much  alacrity,  when  four  of  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  distinguished 
by  their  velvet  cloaks  and  gold  chains,  came  up  with  a  guard  of  halberdiers 
and  citizens,  armed  with  long  weapons,  and  well  accustomed  to  such  service^ 
thrust  boldly  forward,  and  compened  the  swordsmen  to  separate,  who  imme- 
diately retreated  in  different  directions,  leaving  such  or  the  vraunded  on 
both  sides,  as  had  been  disabled  in  the  fray,  lying  on  the  street. 

The  falconer,  who  had  been  tearing  his  board  for  anger  at  his  comrade's 
rashness,  now  rode  up  to  him  with  the  horse  which  he  had  caught  by  the 
bridle,  and  accosted  him  with  "Master  Roland  —  master  goose  —  master 
mad-cap  —  will  it  please  you  to  get  on  horse,  and  budge?  or  will  yoa 
remain  here  to  be  carried  to  prison,  and  made  to  answer  for  this  pretty 
day's  work  ?" 

The  page,  who  had  begun  his  retreat  along  with  the  Seytons,  just  as  if 
ho  had  been  one  of  their  natural  allies,  was  by  this  unceremonious  appli* 
cation  miide  sensible  that  he  was  acting  a  foolish  part ;  and,  obeying  Adam 
Woodcock  with  some  sense  of  shame,  he  sprung  actively  on  horseback,  and 
upsetting  with  the  shoulder  of  the  animal  a  city-officer,  who  was  making 
towards  nim,  he  be^an  to  ride  smartly  down  the  street,  along  with  his  cont- 
panion,  and  was  quickly  out  of  the  reach  of  the  hue  and  cry.  In  fact,  ren- 
counters of  the  kind  were  so  common  in  Edinburgh  at  that  period,  that  the 
disturbance  seldom  excited  much  attention  afler  the  affray  was  over,  unless 
some  person  of  consequence  chanced  to  have  fallen,  an  incident  which  im- 
\)osed  on  his  friends  the  duty  of  avenging  his  death  on  the  first  convenient 
opportunity.  So  feeble,  indeed,  was  the  arm  of  the  police,  that  it  was  not 
unusual  for  such  skirmishes  to  last  for  hours,  where  the  parties  were  nunie> 
rous  and  well  matched.  But  at  this  time  the  Regent,  a  man  of  gn-at  strength 
vf  character,  aware  of  the  mischief  which  usually  arose  from  k  Ach  « *t^  cf 
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fi^lence,  bad  preyailed  with  the  magistrates  to  keep  a  constant  guard  on 
foot  for  preventing  or  separating  such  affrays  as  had  happened  in  the  pre- 
sent case. 

The  falconer  and  his  young  companion  were  now  riding  down  the  Canon- 
gate,  and  had  slackened  their  pace  to  avoid  attracting  attention,  the  rather 
that  there  seemed  to  be  no  appearance  of  pursuit.  Roland  hung  his  head 
as  one  who  was  conscious  his  conduct  had  been  none  of  the  wisest,  whilst 
his  companion  thus  addressed  him : 

"  Wilt  you  be  pleased  to  tell  me  one  thing,  Master  Roland  Graeme,  and 
that  is,  whether  there  be  a  devil  incarnate  in  you  or  no  V 

"  Truly,  Master  Adam  Woodcock,^'  answered  the  pafre,  "  I  would  f&ia 
hope  there  is  not," 

*'  Then,"  said  Adam,  "  I  would  fain  know  by  what  other  influence  or  in* 
stigation  you  are  perpetually  at  one  end  or  the  other  of  some  bloody  brawl? 
What,  I  pray,  had  you  to  do  with  these  Seytons  and  Leslies,  that  you  never 
heard  the  names  of  in  your  life  before  V* 

"  You  are  out  there,  my  friend,"  said  Ridand  Qrseme,  *'  I  have  my  own 
reasons  for  being  a  friend  to  the  Seytons." 

"  They  must  have  been  very  secret  reasons  then,"  answered  Adam  Wood- 
cock, "  for  I  think  I  could  have  watered,  you  had  never  known  one  of  the 
name ;  and  I  am  apt  to  believe  still,  that  it  was  your  unhallowed  passion 
for  that  clashing  of  cold  iron,  which  has  as  much  charm  for  you  as  the 
clatter  of  a  brass  pan  hath  for  a  hive  of  bees,  rattier  than  any  care  either 
for  Seyton  or  for  Leslie,  that  persuaded  you  to  thrust  ^our  foors  head  into 
a  quarrel  that  no  ways  concerned  vou.  But  take  this  for  a  warning,  my 
young  master,  that  if  you  are  to  draw  sword  with  every  man  who  drawi 
sword  on  the  Highgate  here,  it  will  be  scarce  worth  your  while  to  sheathe 
bilbo  again  for  the  rest  of  your  life,  since,  if  I  guess  rightly,  it  will  scarce 
endure  on  such  terms  for  many  hours  —  all  which  I  leave  to  your  serious 
consideration." 

"  By  my  word,  Adam,  I  honour  your  advice ;  and  I  promise  you,  thai  I 
will  practise  by  it  as  faithfully  as  if  I  were  sworn  apprentice  to  you,  to  the 
trade  and  mystery  of  bearing  myself  with  all  wisdom  and  safety  through 
the  new  paths  of  life  that  I  am  about  to  be  engaged  in." 

"  And  therein  you  will  do  well,"  said  the  falconer ;  "  and  I  do  not  qmurrel 
with  you,  Master  Roland,  for  having  a  grain  over  much  spirit,  becau-ie  I 
know  one  may  bring  to  the  hand  a  wild  hawk  which  one  never  can  a  dt^ng^ 
hill  hen  —  and  so  betwixt  two  faults  you  have  the  best  on't.  But  besides 
your  peculiar  genius  for  quarrelling  and  lugging  out  your  side  companion, 
my  dear  Master  Roland,  you  have  also  the  gift  of  peering  under  every 
woman's  muffler  and  screen,  as  if  you  expected  to  find  an  old  acquaintance. 
Though  were  you  to  spy  one,  I  should  be  as  much  surprised  at  it,  well 
wotting  how  few  you  have  seen  of  these  same  wil  l-fowl,  as  I  was  at  your 
taking  so  deep  an  interest  even  now  in  the  Seyton." 

'*Tush,  man!  nonsense  and  folly,"  answered  Roland  Graeme,  ''I  but 
sought  to  see  what  eyes  these  gentle  hawks  have  got  under  their  hood." 

"  Ay,  but  it's  a  dangerous  subject  of  inquiry,"  said  the  falconer  ;  "  you 
had  better  hold  out  your  bare  wrist  for  an  eagle  to  perch  upon. — Look  you. 
Master  Roland,  these  pretty  wild-geese  cannot  be  hawked  at  without  risk— • 
they  have  as  many  dWings,  boltings,  and  voUeyings,  as  the  most  gamesome 
quarry  that  falcon  ever  flew  at  —  And  besides,  every  woman  of  them  is 
manned  with  her  husband,  or  her  kind  friend,  or  her  brother,  or  her  cousin, 
jr  her  sworn  servant  at  the  least — But  you  heed  me  not.  Master  Roland, 
though  I  know  the  game  so  well  —  your  eye  is  all  on  that  pretty  damsel 
^ho  trips  down  the  gate  before  us  —  by  my  certes,  I  will  warrant  her  a 
Mitbe  dancer  either  in  reel  or  revel  —  a  pair  of  silver  morisco  uells  would 
become  these  pretty  ankles  as  well  as  the  jesses  would  suit  the  fairest 
!«orway  hawk." 

Vol.  V,  — 24 
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"TfaoQ  »rt  A  fool,  Adam,"  said  the  pa^,  "  and  I  care  not  a  button  about 
khe  girl  or  her  ankles  — •  Bat,  what  the  foul  fiend,  one  mast  look  at  some^ 
thing;  I" 

"  Very  true,  Master  Roland  Grasme,"  said  his  guide,  "  but  let  me  pray 
you  to  choone  your  objects  better.  Look  you,  uiere  is  scarce  a  woman 
walks  this  Iligh-^te  with  a  silk  screen  or  a  pearlin  muffler,  but,  as  I  said 
before,  she  has  either  gentleman-usher  before  her,  or  kinsman,  or  lover,  or 
husband,  at  her  elbow,  or  it  may  be  a  brace  of  stout  fellows  with  sword 
and  buckler,  not  so  far  behind  but  what  they  can  follow  close  —  But  you 
heed  me  no  more  than  a  ^oes-hawk  minds  a  yellow  yoldring." 

" 0  yes,  I  do-—  I  do  mind  you  indeed,"  said  Roland  Gr»me ;  **  but  hold 
my  nag  a  bit — I  will  be  with  you  in  the  exchange  of  a  whistle."  So  saying, 
and  ere  Adam  Woodcock  could  finish  the  sermon  which  was  dying  on  his 
toneue,  R(»land  Oneme,  to  the  falconer's  utter  astonishment,  threw  him  the 
bridle  of  his  jennet,  jumped  off  horseback,  and  pursued  down  one  of  the 
closes  or  narrow  lanes,  which,  opening  under  a  vault,  terminate  upon  the 
main<«treet,  the  very  maiden  to  whom  his  friend  had  accused  him  of  show- 
ing so  much  attention,  and  who  had  turned  down  the  pass  in  question. 

** Saint  Mary,  Saint  Magdalen,  Saint  Benedict,  Saint  Barnabas!"  said 
the  poor  falconer,  when  he  found  himself  thus  suddenly  brought  to  a  pause 
in  toe  midst  of  the  Canongate,  and  saw  his  young  charge  start  off  like  a 
madman  in  quest  of  a  damsel  whom  he  had  never,  as  Adam  supposed,  seen 
in  his  life  before, — '*  Saibt  Satan  and  Saint  Beelzebub— for  this  would  make 
one  swear  saint  and  devil  —  what  can  have  come  over  the  lad,  with  a 
wanion  I  And  what  shall  I  do  the  whilst  I  —  he  will  have  his  throat  cuti^ 
the  poor  lad,  as  sure  as  I  was  born  at  the  foot  of  Roseberry-Topping. 
Could  I  find  some  one  to  hold  the  horses  I  but  they  are  as  sharp  here  north- 
away  as  in  canny  Yorkshire  herself,  and  quit  bridle,  quit  titt,  as  we  say. 
An  I  could  but  see  one  of  our  folks  now,  a  holly-sprig  were  worth  a  gold 
tassel ;  or  could  I  but  see  one  of  the  Regent's  men — but  to  leave  the  horses 
to  a  stranger,  that  I  cannot — and  to  leave  the  place  while  the  lad  is  in 
jeopardy,  that  I  wonot." 

We  must  leave  the  falconer,  however,  in  the  midst  of  his  distress,  and 
follow  the  hot-headed  youth  who  was  the  cause  of  his  perplexity. 

The  latter  part  of  Adam  Woodcock's  sage  remonstrance  had  been  in  a 
rreat  measure  lost  upon  Roland,  for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended ;  because, 
in  one  of  the  female  forms  which  tripped  along  the  street,  muffled  in  a  veil 
of  striped  silk,  like  the  women  of  Brussels  at  this  day,  his  eye  had  dis- 
cemed  something  which  closely  resembled  the  exquisite  shape  and  spirited 
bearing  of  Catherine  Seyton.  —  During  all  the  grave  adnee  which  the 
falconer  was  dinning  in  his  ears,  his  eye  continued  intent  upon  so  interest- 
ing an  object  of  observation ;  and  at  length,  as  the  damsel,  just  about  to 
dive  under  one  of  the  arched  passages  which  afforded  an  outlet  to  the 
Canongate  from  the  houses  beneath,  (a  passage,  graced  by  a  projecting 
shield  of  arms,  supported  by  two  huge  foxes  of  stone,)  had  lifted  her  veil 
for  the  purpose  perhaps  of  descrying  who  the  horseman  was  who  for  some 
timo  had  eyed  her  so  closely,  young  Roland  saw,  under  the  shade  of  the 
gilken  plaid,  enough  of  the  bright  azure  eyes,  fair  locks,  and  blithe  features, 
to  induce  him,  like  an  inexperienced  and  rash  madcap,  whose  wilful  waya 
never  had  been  traversed  by  contradiction,  nor  mucn  subjected  to  con- 
•ideration,  to  throw  the  bridle  of  his  horse  into  Adam  Woodcock's  hand, 
and  leave  him  to  play  the  waiting  gentleman,  while  he  dashed  down  tl>% 
pa^ed  court  after  Catherine  Seyton — all  as  aforesaid. 

Women's  wits  are  proverbially  quick,  but  apparently  those  of  Catherine 
suggested  no  better  expedient  than  fairly  to  betake  herself  to  speed  of  foot, 
in  nopes  of  baffling  the  page's  vivacity,  by  getting^  safely  lodged  before  he 
oould  discover  where.  But  a  youth  of  eighteen,  in  pursuit  of  a  ntistrest, 
is  not  so  easilj  outstripped.     Catherine  fled  across  a  paved  court,  dPiToratud 
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fdth  large  formal  vases  of  stone,  in  which  yews,  cjpresues,  and  other  evci 
greens,  vegetated  in  sombre  suUenness,  and  gave  a  correspondent  degree  ol 
solemnity  to  the  high  and  heavy  building  in  front  of  which  they  were  placed 
as  ornaments,  aspiring  towards  a  square  portion  of  the  blue  hemisphere, 
«*X)rrespondiog  exactly  in  extent  to  the  quadrangle  in  which  they  were 
stationed,  and  all  around  which  rose  huge  black  walls,  exhibiting  windows 
in  rows  of  five  stories,  with  heavy  architraves  over  each,  bearing  armorial 
and  religious  devices. 

Through  this  court  Catherine  Seyton  flashed  like  a  hunted  doe,  making 
The  best  use  of  those  pretty  legs  which  had  attracted  the  commendation 
even  of  the  reflective  and  cautious  Adam  Woodcock.  She  hastened  towards 
a  large  door  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  front  of  the  court,  pulled  the  bobbin 
till  the  latch  flew  up,  and  ensconced  herself  in  the  ancient  mansion.  But, 
if  she  fled  like  a  doe,  Roland  G-rseme  followed  with  the  speed  and  ardour  of 
a  youthful  etag-hound,  loosed  for  the  first  time  on  his  prey.  He  kept  her 
in  view  in  spite  of  her  efforts ;  for  it  is  remarkable  what  an  advantage,  in 
such  a  race,  the  gallant  who  desires  to  see,  possesses  over  the  maiden  who 
wishes  not  to  be  seen — an  advantage  which  I  have  known  counterbalance  a 
great  start  in  point  of  distance.  In  short,  he  saw  the  waving  of  her  screen, 
or  veil,  at  one  corner,  heard  the  tap  of  her  foot,  light  as  that  was,  as  it 
crosfied  the  court,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  figure  just  as  she  entered 
the  door  of  the  mansion. 

Roland  Grseme,  inconsiderate  and  headlong  as  we  have  described  him, 
having  no  knowledge  of  real  life  but  from  the  romances  which  he  had  read, 
and  not  an  idea  of  checking  himself  in  the  midst  of  any  eager  impulse ; 
possessed,  besides,  of  much  courage  and  readiness,  never  hesitated  for  a 
moment  to  approach  the  door  through  which  the  object  of  his  search  had 
disappeared.  He,  too,  pulled  the  bobbin,  and  the  latch,  though  heavy  and 
massive,  answered  to  the  summons,  and  arose.  The  page  entered  with  the 
same  precipittition  which  had  marked  his  whole  proceeding,  and  found 
himself  in  a  large  hall,  or  vestibule,  dimly  enlightened  bt  latticed  case- 
ments of  painted  glass,  and  rendered  yet  dimmer  through  the  exclusion  of 
the  sunbeams,  owing  to  the  height  of  the  walls  of  those  buildings  by  which 
the  court-yard  was  enclosed.  The  walls  of  the  hall  were  surrounded  with 
suits  of  ancient  and  rusted  armour,  interchanged  with  huge  and  massive 
stone  scutcheons,  bearing  double  tressures,  fleured  and  counter-fieured, 
wheat-sheaves,  coronets,  and  so  forth,  things  to  which  Roland  Graeme  gave 
not  a  moment's  attention. 

In  fact,  he  only  deigned  to  observe  the  figure  of  Catherine  Seyton,  who, 
deeming  herself  safe  in  the  hall,  had  stopped  to  take  breath  after  her 
course,  and  was  reposing  herseif  for  a  moment  on  a  large  oaken  settle 
which  stood  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall.  The  noise  of  Roland's  entrance 
at  once  disturbed  her ;  she  started  up  with  a  faint  scream  of  surprise,  and 
escaped  through  one  of  the  several  folding-doors  which  opened  into  this 
apartment  as  a  common  centre.  This  door,  which  Roland  Graeme  instantly 
approached,  opened  on  a  large  and  well-lighted  gallery,  at  the  upper  end 
of  which  he  could  hear  several  voices,  and  the  noise  of  hasty  steps  ap- 
proaching towards  the  hall  or  vestibule.  A  little  recalled  to  sober  thought 
by  an  appearance  of  serious  danger,  he  was  deliberating  whether  he  should 
stand  fast  or  retire,  when  Catherine  Seyton  re-entered  from  a  side  door, 
running  towards  him  with  as  much  speed  as  a  few  minutes  since  she  nad 
fled  from  him. 

"Oh,  what  mischief  brought  you  hither?"  she  said;  "fly  —  fly,  or  \:>\x 
are  a  dead  man, — or  stay — they  come — ^flight  is  impossible — say  you  came 
to  ask  for  Lord  Seyton." 

She  sprung  from  him  and  disappeared  through  the  door  by  whicti  she  had 
made  her  second  appearance ;  and,  at  the  same  instant,  a  pair  of  large  fold 
tng-doors  at  the  upper  end  of  the  gallery  flaw  open  with  yahemence,  and 
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six  or  ficvcn  young  gentlemen,  richly  dressea,  pressed  forward  into  the  apart 
ment,  h  a\  ing,  for  the  greater  part,  their  swords  drawn. 

"  SVho  is  it,"  said  one,  **  dare  intrude  on  us  in  our  own  mansion  V 

**  C  it  him  to  pieces,"  said  another ;  "  let  him  pay  for  this  day's  inst.len<M 
and  violence  —  ne  is  some  follower  of  the  Rothes." 

" No,  by  Saint  Mary,"  said  another;  " he  is  a  follower  of  the  arch-fiend 
and  ennobled  clown  llalbei*t  Glendinning,  who  takes  the  style  of  Avenel  — > 
once  a  church-vassal,  now  a  pillager  of  the  church." 

"  It  is  so,"  said  a  fourth ;  **  I  know  him  by  the  holly-sprig,  which  is  their 
cognizance.     Secure  the  door,  he  must  answer  for  this  insolence.'' 

Two  of  the  gallants,  hastily  drawing  their  weapons,  passed  on  to  the  door 
by  which  Roland  had  entered  the  hall,  and  stationed  toemselves  there  .\8  if 
to  prevent  his  escape.  The  others  advanced  on  Graeme,  v^bo  had  just  sense 
enough  to  perceive  that  any  attempt  at  resistance  would  be  alike  fruitless 
and  imprudent.  At  once,  and  by  various  voices,  none  of  which  sounded 
amicabW,  the  page  was  required  to  say  who  he  was,  whence  he  came,  hia 
name,  his  errand,  and  who  sent  him  hither.  The  number  of  the  questions 
demanded  of  him  at  once,  afforded  a  momentary  apology  for  his  remaining 
silent,  and  ere  that  brief  truce  had  elapsed,  a  personage  entered  the  hall,  al 
whose  appearance  those  who  had  gathered  fiercely  around  Roland,  fell  back 
with  respect. 

This  was  a  tall  man,  whose  dark  hair  was  already  grizzled,  though  his 
high  and  haughty  features  retained  all  the  animation  of  youth.  The  upper 
part  of  his  person  was  undressed  to  his  Holland  shirt,  whose  ample  folds 
were  stained  with  blood.  But  he  wore  a  mantle  of  crimson,  lined  with  rich 
fur,  cast  around  him,  which  supplied  the  deficiency  of  his  dress.  On  his 
head  he  had  a  crimson  velvet  bonnet,  looped  up  on  one  side  with  a  small 
golden  chain  of  many  links,  which,  going  thrice  around  the  hat,  was  fastened 
by  a  medal,  agreeable  to  the  fashion  amongst  the  grandees  of  the  time. 

"  Whom  have  you  here,  sons  and  kinsmen,"  said  he,  "  around  whom  yoa 
crowd  thus  roughly  ?  —  Know  you  not  that  the  shelter  of  this  roof  should 
secure  every  one  fair  treatment,  who  shall  come  hither  either  in  fair  peace, 
ur  in  open  and  manly  hostility  ?" 

"  But  here,  my  lord,"  answered  one  of  the  youths,  "  is  a  knave  who  comes 
on  treacherous  espial !" 

*'  I  deny  the  charge  I"  said  Roland  Graeme,  boldly,  "  I  came  to  inquire 
after  my  Lord  Seyton." 

**  A  likely  tale,"  answered  his  accusers,  "  in  the  mouth  of  a  follower  of 
Glendinning." 

*'  Stay,  young  men,"  said  the  Lord  Seyton,  for  it  was  that  nobleman  him- 
self, '*  let  me  look  at  this  youth  —  By  heaven,  it  is  the  very  same  who  came 
so  boldly  to  my  side  not  very  many  minutes  since,  when  some  of  my  own 
knaves  bore  themselves  with  more  respect  to  their  own  worshipful  safety 
than  to  mine  I  Stand  back  from  him,  for  ho  well  deserves  honour  and  a 
friendly  welcome  at  your  bands,  instead  of  this  rough  treatment." 

They  fell  back  on  all  sides,  obedient  to  Lord  Seyton's  commands,  who, 
taking  Roland  Graeme  by  the  hand,  thanked  hiro  for  his  prompt  and  gallant 
assistance,  adding,  that  he  nothing  doubted,  *'  the  same  interest  which  be 
had  taken  in  his  cause  in  the  affray,  brought  him  hither  to  inquire  after  his 
hurt." 

Roland  bowed  low  in  acquiescence. 

"Or  is  there  any  thing  in  which  I  can  serve  you,  to  show  my  sense  f 
your  ready  gallantry  ?" 

But  the  page,  thinking  it  best  to  abide  by  the  apelogy  for  his  visit  which 
ihe  Lord  Seyton  had  so  aptly  himself  suggested,  replied,  *Hhat  to  be  assar^^ 
of  bis  lordship's  safety,  had  been  the  only  cause  o^  his  intropton.  Hs 
*udged,"  he  added,  **  he  had  seen  him  receive  some  hurt  in  the  affray." 

"  A  trifle,^'  said  Lord  Seyton ;  "  I  had  but  stripped  my  4oob]et.  uiafc  tbs 
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fihirurgeon  might  put  soma  dressing  on  the  paltry  scratch,  when  these  ludk 
boys  interrupted  us  with  their  clamour/' 

Iloland  GraBme,  making  a  low  obeisance,  was  now  about  to  depart,  for, 
relieved  from  the  danger  of  being  treated  as  a  spy,  he  began  next  to  fear, 
that  his  companion,  Adam  Woodcock,  whom  he  had  so  unceremoniously 
quitted,  woula  either  bring  him  into  some  farther  dilemma,  by  venturing 
into  the  hotel  in  quest  of  him,  or  ride  off  and  leave  him  behind  altogether 
But  Lord  Scyton  did  not  permit  him  to  escape  so  easily. — '*  Tarry,"  be  said, 
"  young  man,  and  let  me  know  thy  rank  ana  name.  The  Sevton  has  of  late 
been  more  wont  to  see  friends  and  followers  shrink  from  his  side,  than  t^ 
receive  aid  from  strangers — but  a  new  world  may  come  around,  in  which  he 
may  have  the  chance  of  rewarding  his  well-wishers." 

'*  M^  name  is  Roland  Graeme,  my  lord,"  answered  the  youth,  "  a  page, 
who,  ror  the  present,  is  in  the  service  of  Sir  Ilalbert  Glendmning." 

**  I  said  so  from  the  first,"  said  one  of  the  young  men ;  **my  life  I  will 
wager,  that  this  is  a  shaft  out  of  the  heretic's  quiver — a  stratagem  from  first 
to  last,  to  injeer  into  your  confidence  some  espial  of  his  own.  They  know 
how  to  teach  both  boys  and  women  to  play  the  intelligencers." 

"  That  is  false,  if  it  be  spoken  of  me,"  said  Roland ;  "  no  man  in  Scot* 
land  should  teach  me  such  a  foul  part  I" 

"  I  believe  thee,  boy,"  said  Lord  Seyton,  *'  for  thy  strokes  were  too  fair  to 
be  dealt  upon  an  understanding  with  those  that  were  to  receive  them. 
Credit  me,  however,  I  little  expected  to  have  help  at  need  from  one  of  your 
master's  household  ;  and  I  would  know  what  moved  thee  in  my  quarrel,  to 
thine  own  endangering  ?" 

"  So  please  you,  my  lord,"  said  Roland,  "  I  think  my  master  himself 
would  not  have  stood  by,  and  seen  an  honourable  man  borne  to  earth  by 
odds,  if  his  single  arm  could  help  him.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  lesson  we  were 
taught  in  chivalry,  at  the  Castle  of  Avenel." 

"  The  good  seed  hath  fallen  into  good  ground,  young  man,"  said  Seyton ; 
"  )}ut,  alas !  if  thou  practise  such  honourable  war  in  these  dishonourable 
days,  when  right  is  every  where  borne  down  by  mastery,  thy  life,  my  poor 
boy,  will  be  but  a  short  one."  ^ 

"  Let  it  be  short,  so  it  be  honourable,"  said  Roland  Graeme ;  "  and  permit 
me  now,  my  lord,  to  commend  me  to  your  grace,  and  to  take  my  leave.  A 
comrade  waits  with  my  horse  in  the  street. 

"  Take  this,  however,  young  man,"  said  Lord  Seyton,*  undoing  from  his 
bonnet  the  golden  chain  and  medal,  "  and  wear  it  for  my  sake." 

*  Genrge,  fifth  Lnnl  Seton,  was  immoTnbly  fnithful  toQiieen  Mary  dariuR  all  the  mutabilities  of  her  fiirtaee 
He  was  grand  master  of  the  huuseliuid,  in  wiiich  capacity  he  nad  a  picture  pniuted  of  himself,  with  his  iA 
cial  batoOtand  the  fullowiug  motto  :— 

bt  adwTsitate.  patiens; 
/n  proajteritate,  bmevotus. 
Hazard^  yet  forward. 

On  ▼arioos  parts  of  his  castle  he  inscribed,  as  expressing  his  religious  and  political  creed,  the  legeno, 

Un  Disu,  um  Fot,  w  Rot,  un  Lot. 

He  declined  to  be  promoted  to  an  earldom,  whir.h  Queen  Mary  offered  him  at  the  same  time  when  af.i 
idvunced  her  nataritl  brother  to  be  Earl  of  Mar.  nnd  afterwards  of  Murray. 
On  his  ref'jsin»  this  honour,  Mary  wrote,  or  caused  to  be  whiten,  the  following  lines  in  liatin  and  Piench.  - 

Sunt  cnmites,  duceMjiie  alii ;  sunt  denique  reges ;         II  v  a  das  coroptes,  des  roys,  des  dues    ainsi 
Sethoui  domiuum  sit  saiis  esse  mihi.  C'est  assez  pour  moy  d'estre  Seigneur  de  S^leik 

Which  may  be  thus  rendered  :— 

Earl.  duke,  or  king,  he  thou  that  list  to  be : 
Set4tn,  thy  lordfhip  is  enough  for  me. 

Vtm  distich  reminds  us  of  the  "  pride  which  aped  haraility."  in  the  motto  of  the  house  oi  Couct. 

Je  suis  ni  roy.  ni  prince  aussi; 
Je  suis  le  Seigneur  ae  uoucy. 

jiftei  tue  battle  of  Langside,  Lord  Seton  was  obliged  to  retire  abroad  for  safety,  and  was  an  exile  for  tWL 
rears,  during  which  he  way  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  driving  a  waggon  in  Flanders  for  his  suhsisteuce.    lis 
tt  %vour  in  James  VI. "s  reign,  and  assaming  his  paternal  property,  had  himself  painted  in  hir  w^Tgoriera 
1,  «nd  in  the  a<:t  of  driving  a  wain  with  four  horses,  on  the  north  end  of  a  stately  gallery  f    Seti**  Onf  tta 
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With  ao  little  pride  Roland  OnBme  accepted  the  gift,  which  he  hastily 
fastened  around  hie  bonnet,  as  he  had  seen  gallants  wear  such  an  ornament^ 
and  renewing  his  obeisance  to  the  Baron,  left  the  hall,  trarersed  the  court* 
and  appeared  in  the  street,  just  as  Adam  Woodcock,  vexed  and  anxious  at 
his  delay,  had  determined  to  leave  the  horses  to  their  fate,  and  go  in  quesi 
df  his  youthful  comrade.  "Whose  bam  hast  thou  broken  next?"  he  ex* 
elaimed,  greatly  relieved  by  his  appearance,  although  his  countenance  indi* 
oated  that  he  had  passed  throueh  an  agitating  scene. 

**  Ask  me  no  questions,"  said  Roland,  leaping  gaily  on  his  horse ;  '*  bat 
aee  how  short  time  it  takes  to  win  a  chain  or  gold,"  pointing  to  that  which 
he  now  wore. 

"  Now,  God  forbid  that  thou  hast  either  stolen  it,  or  reft  it  bv  vioience/' 
•aid  the  falconer ;  **  for,  otherwise,  I  wot  not  how  the  devil  tliou  couldst 
compass  it.  I  have  been  often  here,  ay,  for  months  at  an  end,  and  no  one 
gave  me  either  chain  or  medal." 

"Thou  seest  I  have  got  one  on  shorter  acquaintance  with  the  city," 
answered  the  page,  **  but  set  thine  honest  heart  at  rest ;  that  which  is  fairly 
won  and  freely  given,  is  neither  reft  nor  stolen." 

"  Marrv,  hang  thee,  with  thy  fanfarona*  about  thy  neck !"  said  the  fal- 
eoner ;  **  I  think  water  will  not  drown,  nor  hemp  strangle  thee.  Thou  hast 
been  discarded  as  my  lady's  page,  to  come  in  again  as  mv  lord's  squire ; 
and  for  following  a  noble  young  damsel  into  some  great  household,  thott 

eettest  a  chain  and  medal,  where  another  would  have  had  the  baton  acrosa 
is  shoulders,  if  he  missed  having  the  dirk  in  his  body. — But  here  we  come 
in  front  of  the  old  Abbey.  Bear  thy  good  luck  with  you  when  you  cross 
these  paved  stones,  and,  by  our  Lady,  you  may  brag  »Scotland." 

As  he  spoke,  they  checked  their  horses,  where  the  huge  old  vaulted 
entrance  to  the  Abbey  or  Palace  of  Holyrood  crossed  the  termination  of 
the  street  down  which  they  bad  proceeded.  The  court-yard  of  the  palace 
opened  within  this  gloomy  porch,  showing  the  front  of  an  irregular  pile  of 
monastic  buildings,  one  wing  of  which  is  still  extant,  forming  a  part  of  the 
modern  palace,  erected  in  the  days  of  Charles  L 

p  At  the  gate  of  the  porch  the  falconer  and  page  resigned  their  horses  to 
the  serving-man  in  attendance ;  the  falconer  commanding  him  with  an  air 
of  authority,  to  carry  them  safely  to  the  stables. — "We  follow,"  he  said, 
"the  Knight  of  Avenel. — We  must  bear  ourselves  for  what  we  are  here," 
■aid  he  in  a  whisper  to  Roland,  "  for  every  one  here  is  looked  on  as  they 
demean  themselves;  and  he  that  is  too  modest  must  to  the  wall,  as  the 
proverb  says ;  therefore  cock  thy  bonnet,  man,  and  let  us  brook  the  cause- 
way bravely." 

Assuming,  therefore,  an  air  of  consequence,  corresponding  to  what  he 
supposed  to  be  his  master's  importance  and  quality,  Adam  Woodcock  led 
the  way  into  the  court-yard  of  the  Palace  of  Holyrood. 

He  appears  to  have  been  fond  nf  the  arts :  for  them  exists  a  benutifal  family- piece  of  him  in  the  ceatre  of 
hv  family.  Mr.  Pinkerton.  in  hi*  Sruttish  loonofrraphia,  published  anencmvinc  of  this  curious  portmii.  The 
Dficinal  IS  the  pntperty  of  Lord  Sonierville,  nearly  ooanecled  with  the  Selon  fiiuuily,  and  is  at  present  at  bit 
iunlai*ip's  flshiuff  villa  of  the  Pavilion,  near  Mftlmse. 

*  A  name  given  to  the  ffold  chains  worn  bv  the  militarv  men  of  the  period.  .It  is  of  Spanish  oriffii> :  k»r  tl  e 
IrMon  01'  raarinr  ttaeee  ooatly  onuunwita  was  macb  followed  MDoncst  the  oomoeron  of  the  Nee  •¥  uVt 
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——The  sky  is  clooded,  Oaspard, 
And  the  vexed  ocean  sleeps  a  troubled  sleepy 
Beneath  a  lurid  gleam  of  partiof  sunshine. 
Such  slumber  hangs  o'er  disoonteated  lands. 
While  factions  doubt,  as  jet,  if  they  have  strength 
To  fhmt  the  open  battle. 

Albioh— A  Poem. 

Tss  youthful  page  paused  on  the  entrance  of  the  courtrjard,  and  implured 
his  guide  to  give  him  a  moment's  breathing  space.  "  Let  me  but  look  around 
mo,  man/'  said  he ;  **  you  consider  not  I  have  never  seen  such  a  scene  as 
this  before. — And  this  is  Holyrood  —  the  resort  of  the  gallant  and  gaj,  and 
the  fair,  and  the  wise,  and  the  powerful  V 

^'Ay,  marrjr,  is  it  I"  said  Woodcock;  "but  I  wish  I  could  hood  thee  as 
they  do  the  hawks,  for  thou  starest  as  wildly  as  if  you  sought  another  fray 
or  another  fanfarona.  I  would  I  had  thee  safely  housed,  for  thou  lookest 
wild  as  a  goss-hawk.'' 

It  was  indeed  no  common  sight  to  Roland,  the  vestibule  of  a  palace 
traversed  by  its  various  groups, — some  radiant  with  gaiety — some  pensive, 
and  apparently  weighed  down  by  affairs  concerning  the  state,  or  concerning 
themselves.  Here  the  hoary  statesman,  with  his  cautious  yet  cummandins 
look,  his  furred  cloak  and  sable  pantoufies ;  there  the  soldier  in  buff  and 
steel,  his  lon^  sword  jarring  against  the  pavement,  and  his  whiskered  upper 
lip  and  ho'ivning  brow,  looking  an  habitual  defiance  of  danger,  which 
perhaps  was  not  always  made  good ;  there  again  passed  my  lord's  serving- 
man,  high  of  heart,  and  bloody  of  hand,  humble  to  his  master  and  his 
master's  equals,  insolent,  to  all  others.  To  these  might  be  added,  the  poor 
suitor,  with  his  anxious  look  and  depressed  mien  —  the  officer,  fbll  of  hia 
brief  authority,  elbowing  his  betters,  and  possibly  bis  benefactors,  out  of 
the  road — the  proud  priest,  who  sought  a  better  benefice^— the  proud  baron, 
who  sought  a  grant  of  church  lands  —  the  robber  chief,  who  came  to  solicit 
a  pardon  for  the  injuries  he  had  inflicted  on  his  neighbors  —  the  plundered 
franklin,  who  came  to  seek  vengeance  for  that  which  he  had  himself  received. 
Besides  there  was  Ihe  mustering  and  disposition  of  guards  and  soldiers  -— 
the  despatching  of  messengers,  and  the  receiving  them — the  trampling  and 
neighing  of  horses  without  the  gate — the  flashing  of  arms,  and  rustling  of 
plumes,  and  jingling  of  spurs,  within  it.  In  short,  if  was  that  gay  and 
splendid  confusion,  m  which  the  eye  of  youth  sees  all  that  is  brave  and 
brilliant,  and  that  of  experience  much  that  is  doubtful,  deceitful,  false,  and 
hollow  —  hopes  that  will  never  be  gratified  —  promises  which  will  never  be 
fulfilled  —  pride  in  the  disguise  of  humility — and  insolence  in  that  of  frank 
and  generous  bounty. 

As,  tired  of  the  eager  and  enraptured  attention  which  the  page  gave  to 
a  scene  so  new  to  him,  Adam  Woodcock  endeavoured  to  get  him  to  move 
forward,  before  his  exuberance  of  astonishmefnt  should  attract  the  observar 
Hon  of  the  sharp-witted  denizens  of  the  court,  the  falconer  himself  became 
an  object  of  attention  to  a  gay  menial  in  a  dark-green  bonnet  and  feather, 
with  a  cloak  of  a  corresponding  colour,  laid  down,  as  the  phrase  then  went, 
^y  six  broad  bars  of  silver  lace,  and  welted  with  violet  and  silver.  The 
words  of  recognition  burst  from  both  at  once.  **  What  I  Adam  Woodcock 
At  court  I"  and  **  What  I  Michael  Wing-the-wind — ^and  how  runs  the  hackii 
freyhoand  bitch  now  ?" 

**  The  waur  for  the  wear,  like  ourselves,  Adam  —  eight  years  this  gnan 
—  my  four  legs  will  carry  a  dog  forever;  but  we  keep  her  for  the  breed,  and 
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M)  Bbo  'fcapes  Border  doom — ^But  why  stand  you  gaiiog  there  ?  t  promifw 
you  my  lord  has  wished  for  you,  and  asked  for  you." 

**  My  Xiord  of  Murray  asked  for  me,  and  he  Kegent  of  the  kingdom  too  I" 
said  Adam.  '*  I  hunger  and  thirst  to  pay  my  duty  to  my  good  lord  ;  —  bat 
I  fancy  his  good  lordship  remembers  the  day's  sport  on  Carnwath-moor : 
and  my  Drummelzicr  falcon,  that  beat  the  hawks  frrm  tb^  Tsle  of  Man,  ana 
won  his  lordship  a  hundred  crowns  from  the  SoutUeru  baron  whom  they 
oalled  Stanley." 

**  Nay,  not  to  flatter  thee,  Adam,"  said  his  court-friend,  "  he  remembers 
nought  of  thee,  or  of  thy  falcon  either.  He  hath  flown  many  a  higher 
flight  since  that,  and  struck  his  quarry  too.  But  come,  come  hither  away ; 
I  trust  we  are  to  be  good  comrades  on  the  old  score." 

**  What  1"  said  AcUim,  *'  you  would  have  me  crush  a  pot  with  you ;  bat  I 
must  first  dispose  of  my  eyas,  where  he  will  neither  have  girl  to  chase,  nor 
lad  to  draw  sword  upon." 

"  Is  the  younester  such  a  on^  ?"  said  Michael. 

"  AVf  by  my  hood,  he  flies  at  all  game,"  replied  Woodcock. 

"  Then  nad  he  better  come  with  us,"  said  Michael  Wing-the-wind ;  '*  for 
we  cannot  have  a  proper  carouse  just  now,  only  I  would  wot  my  lips,  and 
00  must  you.  I  want  to  hear  the  news  from  Saint  Mary's  before  you  see 
my  lord,  and  I  will  let  you  know  how  the  wind  sits  up  yonder." 

While  he  thus  spoke,  be  led  the  way  to  a  side  door  which  opened  into 
the  court ;  and  threading  several  dark  passages  with  the  air  of  one  who 
knew  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  palace,  conducted  them  to  a  small 
matted  chamber,  where  he  placed  bread  and  cheese  and  a  foaming  flagon 
of  ale  before  the  falconer  and  his  young  companion,  who  immediately  did 

i'ustice  to  the  latter  in  a  hearty  draught,  which  nearly  emptied  the  measure, 
laving  drawn  his  breath,  and  dashed  the  froth  irom  his  whiskers,  he 
observed,  that  his  anxiety  for  the  boy  had  made  him  deadly  dry. 

"  Mend  your  draught,  said  his  hospitable  friend,  again  supplying  the 
flagon  from  a  pitcher  which  stood  beside.  '*  I  know  the  way  to  the  buttery- 
bar.  And  now,  mind  what  I  say  —  this  morning  the  Earl  of  Morton  came 
to  my  lord  in  a  mighty  chafe." 

**  What !  they  keep  the  old  friendship,  then  ?"  said  Woodcock. 

"  Ay,  ay,  man,  what  else  ?"  said  Michael ;  **  one  hand  must  scratch  the 
other.  But  in  a  mighty  chafe  was  my  Lord  of  Morton,  who,  to  say  truth, 
looketh  on  such  occasions  altogether  uncanny,  and,  as  it  were,  fiendish ; 
and  he  says  to  my  lord, —  for  I  was  in  the  chamber  taking  orders  about  a 
oast  of  hawks  that  are  to  be  fetched  from  Darnoway  —  they  match  your 
long-wineed  falcons,  friend  Adam." 

**I  will  believe  that  when  I  see  them  fly  as  high  a  pitch,"  replied 
Woodcock,  this  professional  obsei  7ation  forming  a  sort  of  parenthesis. 

'* However,"  said  Michael,  persuing  his  tale,  "my  Lord  of  Morton,  in  a 
mighty  chafe,  asked  my  Lord  Regent  whether  he  was  well  dealt  with — '  for 
my  brother,'  said  he, '  shouli  have  had  a  gift  to  be  Commendator  of  Eenni^ 
fluhair,  and  to  have  all  the  temporalities  erected  into  a  lordship  of  regalitj 
mr  his  benefit ;  and  here,'  said  ne,  '  the  false  monks  have  had  the  insolence 
to  choose  a  new  Abbot  to  put  his  claim  in  my  brother's  way ;  and  more- 
over, the  rascality  of  the  neighbourhood  have  burnt  and  plundered  all  that 
was  left  in  the  Abbey,  so  that  my  brother  will  not  have  a  house  to  dwell 
in,  when  he  hath  ousted  the  lazy  hounds  of  priests.'  And  my  lord,  seeing 
him  chafed,  said  mildly  to  him,  '  These  are  shrewd  tidings,  Douglas,  but  I 
trust  they  be  not  true ;  for  Halbert  Glendinning  went  southward  yesterday, 
with  a  band  of  spears,  and  assuredly,  had  either  of  these  chances  happened, 
■that  the  monks  had  presumed  to  choose  an  Abbot,  or  that  the  Abbey  had 
been  burnt,  as  you  say,  he  had  taken  order  on  the  spot  for  the  punishment 
of  such  insolence,  and  had  despatched  us  a  messenger.'  And  the  Earl  of 
Horton  replied  —  now  I  pray  you,  Adam,  to  notice,  that  I  say  this  o\J  of 
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iOve  to  you  and  joui  lord,  and  also  for  old  eomrade»bip,  and  also  becausf 
Sir  Halliert  hath  done  me  good,  and  may  aeain  —  and  also  because  I  lov<i 
aot  the  Earl  of  Morton,  as  indeed  more  fear  uian  like  him — so  theu  it  -vere 
a  foul  deed  in  you  to  betray  me. — '  But,'  said  the  £arl  to  the  Regeut, '  take 
heed,  my  lord,  you  trust  not  this  Glendinning  too  far — he  comes  of  churl's 
blood,  which  was  never  true  to  the  nobles' —  by  Saint  Andrew,  these  were 
his  very  words.  —  *  And  besides,'  he  said,  *  he  hath  a  brother,  a  monk  in 
Saint  Mary's,  and  walks  all  by  his  guidance,  and  is  making  friends  on  the 
Border  with  Buccleuch  and  with  Ferniehirst,*  and  will  join  hand  witk 
them,  were  there  likelihood  of  a  new  world.'  And  my  lord  answered,  like 
a  free  noble  lord  as  he  is ;  *  Tush  I  my  Lord  of  Morton,  I  will  be  warrant 
for  Glendinning's  faith ;  and  for  his  brother,  he  is  a  dreamer,  that  thinks 
of  nought  but  book  and  breviary  —  and  if  such  hap  have  chanced  as  you 
tell  of,  I  look  to  receive  from  Glendinning  the  cowl  of  a  hanged  monk,  and 
the  head  of  a  riotous  churl,  by  way  of  sharp  and  sudden  justice/  —  And 
my  Lord  of  Morton  left  the  place,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  somewhat 
malecontent  But  since  that  time,  my  lord  has  asked  me  more  than  once 
whether  there  has  arrived  no  messenger  from  the  Knight  of  Avenel.  And 
all  this  I  have  told  you,  that  you  may  frame  your  discourse  to  the  best 
purpose,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  my  lord  will  not  be  well-pleased,  if  aught 
has  happened  like  what  my  Lord  of  Morton  said,  and  if  your  lord  hath 
not  ta'en  strict  orders  with  it." 

There  was  something  in  this  communication  which  fairly  blanked  the 
bold  visage  of  Adam  Woodcock,  in  spite  of  the  reinforcement  which  his 
natural  hardihood  had  received  from  the  berry-brown  ale  of  Holyrood. 

"  What  was  it  he  said  about  a  churl's  head,  that  grim  Lord  of  Morton  V 
p«id  the  discontented  falconer  to  his  friend. 

**  Nay,  it  was  my  Lord  Regent,  who  said  that  he  expected,  if  the  Abbey 
was  injured^your  Knight  would  send  him  the  head  of  the  ringleader  among 
the  rioters." 

*'  Nay,  but  is  this  done  like  a  good  Protestant,"  said  Adam  Woodcock, 
"  or  a  true  Lord  of  the  Ooneregation  ?  We  used  to  be  their  white-boyg 
and  darlings  when  we  pulled  down  the  convents  in  Fife  and  Perthshire." 

'*  Ay,  but  that,"  said  Michael,  "  was  when  old  mother  Rome  held  her 
own,  and  our  great  folks  were  determined  she  should  have  no  shelter  for 
her  bead  in  Scotland.  But,  now  that  the  priests  are  fled  in  all  quarters, 
and  their  houses  and  lands  are  given  to  our  grandees,  they  cannot  see  that 
we  are  working  the  work  of  reformation  in  destroying  the  palaces  of  zealous 
Protestants." 

"  But  I  tell  you  Saint  Mary's  is  not  destroyed  I"  said  Woodcock,  in  in- 
creasing agitation;  ''some  trash  of  painted  windows  there  were  broken  — 
things  that  no  nobleman  could  have  brooked  in  his  house — some  stone  saints 
were  brought  on  their  marrow-bones,  like  old  Widdrington  at  Chevy-Chase; 
but  as  for  fire-raising,  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  lighted  lunt  amongst  us, 
save  the  match  which  the  dragon  had  to  light  the  burning  tow  withal,  which 
he  was  to  spit  against  Saint  Geor^ ;  nay,  I  had  caution  of  that." 

*'TTow!  Adam  Woodcock,"  said  his  comrade,  ''I  trust  thou  hadst  no 
band  in  such  a  fair  work?  Look  you,  Adam,  I  were  loth  lo  terrify  you, 
and  you  just  come  from  a  journey ;  but  I  promise  you.  Earl  Morton  hath 
brought  you  down  a  Maiden  from  Halifax,  you  never  saw  the  like  of  her — 
and  she'll  clasp  you  round  the  neck,  and  your  head  will  remain  in  her 


-wms." 


**  Pshaw  I"  answered  Adam,  "  I  am  too  old  to  have  mj  head  turned  by 
any  maiden  of  them  all.  I  know  my  Lord  of  Morton  will  go  as  far  for  a 
du'xom  lass  as  an  yone ;  but  what  the  devil  took  him  to  Halifax  all  the  way  ? 
«nd  if  be  has  got  a  gamester  there,  what  hath  she  to  do  with  my  head?'' 

*  Both  thew  Border  Chieftains  were  great  friends  uf  Queen  Marr. 
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**Mt»i*li,  much!"  answered  Miobael.  "Herod's  daughter,  who  did  6«iel 
«seotttion  with  her  foot  and  ankle,  danced  not  men's  heads  off  more  cleanly 
tlian  this  maiden  of  Morton.*  'Tis  an  axe,  man,  —  an  axe  which  falls  or 
itself  like  a  sash  window,  and  never  gives  the  headsmen  the  ti-ouble  to 
wield  it" 

"  By  my  faith,  a  shrewd  devioe,"  said  Woodcock ;  "  heaven  keep  us  free 
on't  I" 

The  paee,  seeing  no  end  to  the  conversation  betwixt  these  two  old  com- 
rades, and  anxious  from  what  he  had  heard,  concerning  the  fate  of  the 
Abbot,  now  interrupted  their  conference. 

"  Methinks,"  he  said,  **  Adam  Woodcock,  thou  hadst  better  deliver  thy 
naster's  letter  to  the  Regent ;  questionless  he  hath  therein  stated  what  ha« 
chanoed  at  Kennaquhair,  in  the  way  most  advantageous  for  all  concerned." 

'*  The  boy  is  right,"  said  Michael  Wing-the-wind,  **  my  lord  will  be  very 
tmpatient." 

"  The  child  hath  wit  enough  to  keep  himself  warm,"  said  Adam  Wood« 
cock,  producing  from  his  hawking-bag  his  lord's  letter,  addressed  to  the 
£arl  of  Murray,  "  and  for  that  matter  so  have  I.  So,  Master  Roland,  you 
will  e'en  please  to  present  this  yourself  to  the  Lord  Regent;  his  presence 
will  be  better  graced  by  a  young  page  than  by  an  old  falconer." 

**  Well  said,  canny  Yorkshire  I"  replied  his  mend ;  "and  but  now  you  were 
so  earnest  to  see  our  good  lord ! — Why,  wouldst  thou  put  the  lad  into  the 
ooose  that  thou  mayst  slip  tether  thyself?  —  or  dost  thou  think  the  maiden 
will  clasp  his  fair  young  neck  more  willingly  than  thy  old  sunburnt  wea- 
sand  ?" 

"  Go  to,"  answered  the  falconer ;  "  thy  wit  towers  high  an  it  could  strike 
the  quarry.  I  tell  thee,  the  youth  has  nought  to  fear  —  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  gambol — a  rare  gambol  it  was,  Michael,  as  mad-oaps  ever 
played ;  and  I  had  made  as  rare  a  ballad,  if  we  had  hskd  the  luck  to  get  it 
sung  to  an  end.  But  mum  for  that  —  tacCt  as  I  said  before,  is  Latin  for  a 
candle.  Carry  the  youth  to  the  presence,  and  I  will  remain  here,  with 
bridle  in  hand,  ready  to  strike  the  spurs  up  to  the  rowel-heade,  in  case  the 
hawk  flies  my  way. — I  will  soon  put  Soltraedge,  I  trow,  betwixt  the  Regent 
and  me,  if  he  means  me  less  than  fair  play." 

"  Gome  on  then,  my  lad,"  said  Michael,  "  since  thou  must;  needs  take  the 
spring  before  canny  Yorkshire."  So  saying,  he  led  the  way  through  wind- 
ing passages,  closely  followed  by  Roland  Orseme,  until  they  arrived  at 
a  large  winding  stone  stair,  the  steps  of  which  were  so  long  and  broad,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  low,  as  to  render  the  ascent  uncommonly  easy.  When 
they  had  ascended  about  the  height  of  one  story,  the  guide  stepped  aside, 
and  pushed  open  the  door  of  a  dark  and  gloomy  antochamber ;  so  dark,  in- 
deed, that  his  youthful  companion  stumbled,  and  nearly  fell  down  upon  a 
low  step,  which  was  awkwardly  placed  on  the  very  threshold. 

"  Take  heed,"  said  Michael  Wing-the-wind,  in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice, 
and  first  glancing  cautiously  round  to  see  if  any  one  listened — "  Take  heed, 
my  young  friend,  for  those  who  fall  on  these  boards  seldom  rise  again  — 
Seest  thou  that,"  he  added,  in  a  still  lower  voice,  pointing  to  some  dark 
crimson  stains  on  the  floor,  on  which  a  ray  of  light,  shot  through  a  small 
aperture,  and  traversing  the  general  gloom  of  the  apartment,  fell  with 
mottled  radiance  —  "  Seest  thou  that,  youth  ?  —  walk  warily,  for  men  have 
fallen  here  before  you." 

"  What  mean  you  ?"  said  the  page,  his  flesh  creeping,  though  he  scarce 
knew  why  ;  "  Is  it  blood  ?"  , 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  domestic,  in  the  same  whispering  tone,  and  dragging 
the  youth  on  by  the  arm — "  Blood  it  is, — but  this  is  no  time  to  question,  or 

*  Maiden  of  Marum—ti  ipeciee  of  Guillotine  which  the  Recent  Morton  brourht  down  froir  Halifax.  0«tV/  } 
«i  a  period  considerably  later  thau  lutimated  in  the  tale.    U«  waa  hjotaelf  Uie  first  i  ho  soiBbml  Ur  •  ** 
'ne. 
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tfYon  *o  .ook  at  it.  Blood  it  is,  foully  and  fearfully  8hed,  as  foully  and  fear- 
fully avenged.  The  blood/'  he  added,  in  a  still  more  cautious  tone,  "  of 
Seignior  David." 

Kuland  Grdeme's  heart  throbbed  when  he  found  himself  so  unexpect«dlv 
in  the  scttne  of  Rizzio's  slaughter,  a  catastrophe  which  had  chilled  with 
horror  all  even  in  that  rude  age,  which  had  been  the  theme  of  wonder  and 
pity  through  every  cottage  and  castle  in  Scotland,  and  had  not  escaped  that 
of  Avenel.  But  his  guide  hurried  him  forward,  permitting  no  farther  ques 
tion,  and  with  the  manner  of  one  who  has  already  tampered  too  much  with 
a  dangerous  subject.  A  tap  which  he  made  at  a  low  door  at  one  end  of  tho 
vestibule,  was  answered  b^  a  huissier  or  usher,  who,  opening  it  cautiously, 
received  MichaePs  intimation  that  a  page  waited  the  Regent's  leisure,  who 
brought  letters  from  the  Knight  of  Avenel. 

" The  Council  is  breaking  up,"  said  the  usher;  **but  give  me  the  packet; 
his  Grace  the  Regent  will  presently  see  the  messenger." 

**  The  packet,"  replied  the  page,  "  must  be  delivered  into  the  Regent's 
own  hands ;  such  were  the  orders  of  my  master." 

The  usher  looked  at  him  from  head  to  foot,  as  if  surprised  at  his  bold- 
ness, and  then  replied,  with  some  asperity,  **  Say  you  so,  my  young  master? 
Thou  crowest  loudly  to  be  but  a  chicken,  and  n>om  a  country  barn-yard 
too." 

"Were  it  a  time  or  place,"  said  Roland,  "thou  shouldst  see  I  can  do 
more  than  crow ;  but  do  your  duty,  and  let  the  Regent  know  I  wait  his 
pleasure." 

"  Thou  art  but  a  pert  knave  to  tell  me  of  my  duty,"  said  the  courtier  in 
office  ;  "  but  I  will  find  a  time  to  show  you  you  are  out  of  yours ;  meanwhile, 
wait  there  till  you  are  wanted."  So  saying,  he  shut  the  door  in  Roland's 
face. 

Michael  Wing-the-wind,  who  had  shrunk  from  his  youthful  companion 
during  this  altercation,  according  to  the  established  maxim  of  courtiers  of 
all  ranks,  and  in  all  ages,  now  transgressed  their  prudential  line  of  con- 
duct so  far  as  to  come  up  to  him  once  more.  "  Thou  art  a  hopeful  young 
springald,"  said  he,  "  and  I  see  right  well  old  Yorkshire  had  reason  in  his 
caution.  Thou  hast  been  five  minutes  in  the  court,  and  hast  employed  thy 
time  so  well,  as  to  make  a  powerful  aad  a  mortal  enemy  out  of  the  usher 
of  the  council-chamber.  Why,  man,  you  might  almost  as  well  have  offended 
khe  deputy  butler !" 

"  I  care  not  what  he  is,"  said  Roland  Graeme ;  "  I  will  teach  whomever  I 
speak  with  to  speak  civilly  to  me  in  return.  I  did  not  come  from  Avenel 
to  be  browbeaten  in  Holy  rood." 

"  Bravo,  my  lad  !"  said  Michael ;  "  it  is  a  fine  spirit  if  you  can  but  hold 
it— but  see,  the  door  opens." 

The  usher  appeared,  and,  in  a  more  civil  tone  of  voice  and  manner,  said» 
that  his  Grace  the  Regent  would  receive  the  Knight  of  Avenel's  message ; 
and  accordingly  marshalled  Roland  Graeme  the  way  into  the  apartment, 
from  which  the  Council  had  been  just  dismissed,  after  finishing  their  con- 
tultations.  There  was  in  the  room  a  long  oaken  table,  surrounded  by  stools 
of  the  same  wood,  with  a  large  elbow  chair,  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  at 
the  head.  Writing  materials  and  papers  were  lying  there  in  apparent  dis- 
order ;  and  one  or  two  of  the  privy  counsellors  who  had  lingered  behind, 
assuming  their  cloaks,  bonnets,  and  swords,  and  bidding  farewell  to  the 
Regent,  were  departing  slowly  by  a  large  door,  on  the  opposite  side  to  that 
through  which  the  page  entered.  Apparently  the  Earl  of  Murray  had 
made  some  jest,  for  the  smiling  countenances  of  the  statesmen  expressed 
^hat  aort  of  cordial  reception  which  is  paid  by  courtiers  to  the  condescend- 
ing pleasantries  of  a  prince. 

Tho  Regent  himself  was  laughing  heartily  as  he  said,  "Farewell,  mt 
lords*  and  hold  me  remembered  to  the  Cock  of  the  North." 
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Ii«  then  turned  slowly  round  towards  Roland  Gneme,  and  the  marks  M 
gaiety,  real  or  assumed,  disappeared  from  his  countenance,  as  completely 
as  the  passing  bubbles  leave  tne  dark  mirror  of  a  still  profound  lake  into 
which  a  traveller  has  cast  a  stone ;  in  the  course  of  a  minute  his  noble 
features  had  assumed  their  natural  expression  of  deep  and  even  melancholy 
gravity. 

This  distinguished  statesman,  for  as  such  his  worst  enemies  acknowledged 
him,  possess^  all  the  external  dignity,  as  well  as  almost  all  the  noble 
qualities,  which  could  grace  the  power  that  he  enjojred ;  and  had  he  sue* 
ceeded  to  the  throne  as  his  legitimate  inheritance,  it  is  probable  he  would 
have  been  recorded  as  one  of  Scotland's  wisest  and  greatest  kin^.  But  tliat 
be  held  his  authority  by  the  denosition  and  imprisonment  of  his  i  ister  and 
benefactress,  was  a  crime  which  those  only  can  excuse  who  think  ambition 
an  apology  for  injpratitude.  He  was  dressed  plainly  in  black  velvet,  after 
the  Flemish  fashion,  and  wore  in  his  high-Hsrowned  hat  a  jewelled  clasp, 
which  looped  it  up  on  one  side,  and  formed  the  only  ornament  of  his 
apparel.  He  had  his  poniard  by  his  side,  and  his  sword  lay  on  the  council 
table. 

Such  was  the  personage  before  whom  Roland  Graeme  now  presented  him- 
self, with  a  feeling  of  breathless  awe,  very  different  from  the  usual  boldness 
and  vivacity  of  his  temper.  In  fact,  he  was,  from  education  and  nature, 
tbrward,  but  not  impudent,  and  was  much  more  easily  controlled  by  the 
moral  superiority,  ansing  from  the  elevated  talents  and  renown  of  those 
with  whom  he  conversed,  than  by  pretensions  founded  only  on  rank  or 
external  show.  He  might  have  braved  with  indifference  the  presence  of  an 
earl,  merely  distinguished  by  his  belt  and  coronet ;  but  he  felt  overawed  in 
that  of  the  eminent  dbldier  and  statesman,  the  wielder  of  a  nation's  power, 
and  the  leader  of  her  armies. — The  greatest  and  wisest  are  flattered  by  the 
deference  of  youth  —  so  graceful  and  becoming  in  itself;  and  Murray  took, 
with  much  courtesy,  the  letter  from  the  hands  of  the  abashed  and  blushins 
page,  and  answered  with  complaisance  to  the  imperfect  and  half-muttered 
greeting,  which  he  endeavoured  to  deliver  to  him  on  the  part  of  Sir  Halbert 
of  Avenel.  He  even  paused  a  moment  ere  he  broke  the  silk  with  which  the 
letter  was  secured,  to  ask  the  page  his  name  —  so  much  he  was  struck  with 
his  very  handsome  features  and  form. 

"Roland  Gresme,''  he  said,  repeating  the  words  after  the  hesitating  page. 
What  I  of  the  Grahams  of  the  Lennox  V* 

"  No,  my  lord,"  replied  Roland ;  '*  my  parents  dwelt  in  the  Debateable 
Und." 

Murray  made  no  further  inquiry,  but  proceeded  to  read  his  dispatches; 
during  the  perusal  of  which  his  brow  began  to  assume  a  stern  expression  of 
displeasure,  as  that  of  one  who  found  something  which  at  once  surprised  and 
disturbed  him.  He  sat  down  on  the  nearest  seat,  frowned  till  his  eyebrows 
almost  met  together,  read  the  letter  twice  over,  and  was  then  silent  for 
several  minutes.  At  length,  raising  his  head,  his  eye  encountered  that  of 
the  usher,  who  in  vain  endeavoured  to  exchange  the  look  of  eager  and 
curious  observation  with  which  he  had  been  perusing  the  Regent's  features, 
for  that  open  and  unnoticing  expression  of  countenance,  which,  in  looking 
at  all,  seems  as  if  it  saw  and  marked  nothing  —  a  cast  of  look  which  may 
be  practised  with  advantage  by  all  those,  of  whatever  degree,  who  are 
admitted  to  witness  the  familiar  and  unguarded  hours  of  their  superiors. 
Great  men  are  as  jealou3  of  their  thoughts  as  the  wife  of  King  Candaules 
was  of  her  charms,  and  will  as  readily  punish  those  who  have,  however 
involuntarily,  beheld  them  in  mental  d^shabill^  and  exposure. 

"Leave  the  apartment,  Hyndman,"  said  the  Regent,  sternly,  "and  carrj 
four  observation  elsewhere.  You  are  too  knowing,  sir,  for  your  post,  which, 
by  special  order,  is  destined  for  men  of  blunter  capacity.  So  I  now  }on 
look  more  like  a  fool  than  you  did,"  —  (for  Hyndman.  as  may  easily  0* 
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•apposed,  was  not  a  little  disconcerted  by  this  rebuke)  -—  "  keep  that  cou 
fased  stare,  and  it  may  keep  your  office.     Begone,  sir  1'' 

The  usher  departea  in  dismay,  not  forgetting  to  register,  amongst  his 
Hher  causes  of  dislike  to  Roland  Grseme,  that  he  had  been  the  witness  ol 
this  disgraceful  chiding.  When  he  had  left  the  apartment,  the  Regent  again 
addressed  the  page. 

"  Your  nalne,  you  say,  is  Armstrong?" 

"  No,"  replied  Roland,  "  my  name  is  Grseme,  so  please  you  —  Roland 
OrsBme,  whose  forbears  were  designated  of  Heathergill,  in  the  Debateable 
Land." 

*'  A^,  I  knew  it  was  a  name  from*the  Debateable  Land.  Hast  thou  any 
acquaintance  in  Edinburgh  ?  " 

*'  My  lord,"  replied  Roland,  willing  rather  to  evade  this  question  than  to 
answer  it  directly,  for  the  prudence  of  being  silent  with  respect  to  Lord  Sey- 
kon's  adventure  immediately  struck  him,  **  1  have  been  in  Edinburgh  scarce 
an  hour,  and  that  for  the  first  time  in  my  life." 

"What I  and  thou  Sir  Halbert  Glendinnin^'s  page?"  said  the  Regent. 

"  I  was  brought  up  as  my  Lady's  page,"  said  the  youth,  "  and  left  Avenel 
Castle  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  —  at  least  since  my  childhood  —  only 
three  davt  since." 

"  My  Lady's  page  I"  repeated  the  Earl  of  Murray,  as  if  speakin?  to  him- 
Boif ;  **  it  was  strange  to  send  his  Lady's  page  on  a  matter  of  such  deep  con- 
cernment—  Morton  will  say  it  is  of  a  piece  with  the  nomination  of  his 
brother  to  be  Abbot ;  and  yet  in  some  sort  an  inexperienced  youth  will  best 
serve  the  turn.  —  What  hast  thou  been  taught,  young  man,  in  thy  doughty 
apprenticeship?" 

"  To  hunt,  my  lord,  and  to  hawk,"  said  Roland  Graeme. 

"To  hunt  coneys,  and  to  hawk  at  ouzels  I"  said  the  Regent,  smiling; 
*•  for  such  are  the  sport«  of  ladies  and  their  followers." 

Graeme's  cheek  reddened  deeply  as  he  replied,  not  without  some  emphasis. 
"'To  hunt  red-deer  of  the  first  head,  and  to  strike  down  herons  of  the  highest 
Boar,  my  lord,  which,  in  Lothian  speech,  may  be  termed,  for  aught  I  know, 
eooeys  and  ouzels ; — also  I  can  wield  a  brand  and  couch  a  lance,  according 
to  our  Border  meaning;  in- inland  speech  these  may  be  termed  water-flags 
and  bulrushes." 

"Thy  speech  rings  like  metal,"  said  the  Recent,  "and  I  pardon  the 
sharpness  of  it  for  the  truth.  —  Thou  knowest,  then,  what  belongs  to  the 
duty  of  a  man-at-arms  ?" 

"  80  far  as  exercise  can  teach  it  without  real  service  in  the  field," 
answered  Roland  Graeme ;  "  but  our  Knight  permitted  none  of  his  house- 
hold to  make  raids,  and  I  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  a  stricken 
field." 

"  The  good  fortune  1"  repeated  the  Regent,  smiling  somewhat  sorrowfully, 
"take  my  word,  young  man,  war  is  the  only  game  from  which  both  parties 
rise  losers." 

"Not  always,  my  lordl"  answered  the  page,  with  his  characteristio 
audacity,  "  if  fame  speaks  truth." 

^*  How,  sir  ?"  said  the  Regent,  colouring  in  his  turn,  and  perhaps  sus- 
pecting an  indiscreet  allusion  to  the  height  which  he  himself  had  attained 
by  the  hap  of  civil  war. 

'*  Because,  my  lord,"  said  Roland  Graeme,  without  change  of  tone,  "  he 
who  fights  well,  must  have  fame  in  life,  or  honour  in  death ;  and  so  war  is 
a  game  from  which  no  one  can  rise  a  loser." 

The  Regent  smiled  and  shook  his  head,  when  at  that  moment  the  door 
opened,  and  the  Earl  of  Morton  presented  himself. 

"  I  come  somewhat  hastily,"  he  said,  "  and  I  enter  unannouncedl)ecau8e 
my  news  are  of  weight — U  is  as  I  said;  Edward  GJendinning  is  named 
Abbot,  and " 
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♦*  HoBh,  my  lonl  I"  said  the  Resent,  « I  know  it,  but " 

**  And  ]>erhap8  jou  knew  it  be^re  I  did,  mj  Lord  of  Murray,"  answerrd 
Morton,  his  dark  red  brow  growing  darker  and  redder  as  he  spoke. 

**  Morton,"  said  Murray,  "suspect  me  not — touch  not  mine  honour — 1 
have  to  suffer  enough  from  the  calumnies  of  foes,  let  me  not  have  to  contend 
with  the  unjust  suspicions  of  my  friends. — We  are  not  alone/'  said  he, 
recollecting  himself,  "  or  I  could  tell  you  more."  * 

lie  led  Morton  into  one  of  the  deep  embrasures  which  the  windows 
formed  in  the  massive  wall,  and  which  afforded  a  retiring  place  for  their 
conversing  apart.  In  this  recess,  Roland  observed  them  speak  together 
with  much  earnestness,  Murray  appearing  to  be  grave  and  earnest,  and 
Morton  having  a  jealous  and  offended  air,  which  seemed  gradually  to  give 
wav  to  the  assurances  of  the  Regent* 

As  their  conversation  grew  more  earnest,  they  became  gradually  loudor 
in  speech,  having  perhaps  forgotten  the  presence  of  the  page,  the  more 
readily  as  his  position  in  the  apartment  placed  him  out  of  sight,  so  that  he 
found  himself  unwillingly  privy  to  more  of  their  discourse  than  he  cared 
to  hear.  For,  page  though  he  was,  a  mean  curiosity  after  the  secrets  of 
others  had  never  been  numbered  amongst  Roland's  failings ;  and  moreover, 
with  all  his  natural  rashness,  he  could  not  but  doubt  the  safety  of  becoming 
privy  to  the  secret  discourse  of  these  powerful  and  dreaded  men.  Still  he 
could  neither  stop  his  ears,  nor  with  propriety  leave  the  apartment ;  and 
while  he  thought  of  some  means  of  signifying  his  presence,  he  had  fdready 
heard  so  much,  that,  to  have  produced  himself  suddenly  would  have  been 
as  awkward,  and  perhaps  as  daneerous,  as  in  quiet  to  abide  the  end  of  tbeif 
conference.  What  he  overheard,  however,  was  but  an  imperfect  part  of 
their  communication ;  and  although  an  expert  politician,  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  times,  would  have  haa  little  difficulty  in  tracing 
the  meaning,  yet  Roland  Graeme  could  only  form  very  general  and  vague 
conjectures  as  to  the  import  of  their  discourse. 

"  All  is  prepared,"  said  Murray,  "  and  Lindsay  is  settine  forward  —  She 
must  hesitate  no  longer — ^thou  seest  I  act  by  thy  counsel,  and  harden  myaelf 
against  softer  considerations." 

'*  True,  my  lord,"  replied  Morton,  **  in  what  is  necessary  to  gain  power, 
you  do  not  hesitate,  but  go  boldly  to  the  mark.  But  are  you  as  careful  to 
defend  and  preserve  what  you  have  won? — Why  this  establishment  of 
domestics  around  her? — has  not  vour  sister  men  and  maidens  enough  to 
tend  her,  but  you  must  consent  to  this  superfluous  and  dangerous  retinue?'' 

**  For  shame,  Morton  I  —  a  Princess,  and  my  sister,  could  I  do  less  than 
allow  her  due  attendance  ?" 

'*  Ay,"  replied  Morton,  "even  thus  fly  all  your  shafts — smartly  enough 
loosened  from  the  bow,  and  not  unskilfully  aimed  —  but  a  breath  of  foolish 
affection  ever  crosses  in  the  mid  volley,  and  sways  the  arrow  from  the 
mark." 

"  Say  not  so,  Morton,"  replied  Murray,  "  I  have  both  dared  and  don»— — <" 

"  Yes,  enough  to  gain,  but  not  enough  to  keep  —  reckon  not  that  she  will 
ihink  and  act  thus — you  have  wounded  her  deeply,  both  in  pride  and  in 
power—-  it  Mgnifies  nought,  that  you  would  tent  now  the  wound  with  una- 
vailing salves  —  as  matters  stand  with  you,  you  must  forfeit  the  title  of  an 
affectionate  brother,  to  hold  that  of  a  bold  and  determined  statesman.'' 

" Morton  1"  said  Murray,  with  some  impatience,  "I  brook  not  these 
taunts — what  I  have  done  I  have  done— what  I  must  farther  do,  I  must  aodd 
will  —  but  I  am  not  made  of  iron  like  thee,  and  I  cannot  but  remember — 
Enough  of  this — my  purpose  holds." 

"  And  I  warrant  me,"  said  Morton,  "  the  choice  of  these  domestic  conso* 
(ations  will  rest  with         " 

Here  he  whispered  names  which  escaped  Roland  Grssme's  ear.  Murray 
replied  in  a  similar  tone,  but  so  mnch  raised  towanis  the  concliisiao  of  tlifit 
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leiitenoe,  that  the  page  heard  these  words — "And  of  him  I  hold  i9T9elf 
secure,  by  GlendiDning's  recommendation." 

"Ay,  which  may  be  as  much  trustworthy  as  his  late  conduct  at  the  Abbey 
of  Saint  Mar^^s — you  have  heard  that  his  brother's  election  has  taken  place. 
Tour  favourite  Sir  Ilalbert,  my  Lord  of  Murray,  has  as  much  fraternal 
affection  as  yourself/' 

"  By  heaven,  Morton,  that  taunt  demanded  an  unfriendly  answer,  but  I 
pardon  it,  for  your  brother  also  is  concerned;  but  this  election  shall  be 
annulled.  I  tell  you,  £arl  of  Morton,  while  I  hold  the  sword  of  stfite  in 
my  royal  nephew's  name,  neither  Lord  nor  Knight  in  Scotland  shall  dispute 
my  authority ;  and  if  I  bear  with  insults  from  my  friends,  it  is  only  while 
I  know  them  to  be  such,  and  forgive  their  follies  lor  their  faithfulness/' 

Morton  muttered  what  seemed  to  be  some  excuse,  and  the  Regent  an- 
swered him  in  a  milder  tone,  and  then  subjoined,  "  Besides,  I  have  another 
pledge  than  Glendinning's  recommendation,  for  thia  youth's  fidelity — hi« 
jtearest  relative  has  placed  herself  in  my  hands  as  his  security,  to  be  dealt 
withal  as  his  doings  shall  deserve." 

"  That  is  something,"  replied  Morton ;  "  but  yet  in  fair  love  and  good- 
vrill,  I  must  still  pray  you  to  keep  on  your  guard.  The  toes  are  stirring 
again,  as  horse-flies  and  hornets  become  busy  so  soon  as  the  storm-blast  is 
over.  George  of  Seyton  was  crossing  the  causeway  this  morning  with  a 
score  of  men  at  his  back,  and  had  a  ruffle  with  my  friends  of  the  house  of 
Leslie  —  they  met  at  the  Tron,  and  were  fighting  hard,  when  the  provost, 
with  his  guard  of  partisans,  came  in  thirdsman,  and  staved  them  asundei 
with  their  halberds,  as  men  part  dog  and  bear." 

"  lie  hath  my  order  for  such  interference,"  said  the  Regent — "  Has  any 
one  been  hurt  ?" 

"  George  of  Seyton  himself,  by  black  Ralph  Leslie  —  the  devil  take  the 
rapier  that  ran  not  through  from  side  to  side  I  Ralph  has  a  bloody  cox- 
comb, by  a  blow  from  a  messan-page  whom  nobody  knew — Dick  Seyton  of 
Windy ^owl  is  run  through  the  arm,  and  two  gallants  of  the  Leslies  have  suf- 
fered phlebotomy.  This  is  all  the  gentle  blood  which  has  been  spilled  in  the 
revel ;  but  a  yeoman  or  two  on  both  sides  have  had  bones  broken  and  ears 
chopped.  The  ostlere-wives,  who  are  like  to  be  the  only  losers  by  their 
miscarriage,  have  dragged  the  knaves  off  the  street,  and  are  crying  a 
drunken  coronach  over  them." 

"  You  take  it  lightly,  Douglas,"  said  the  Regent ;  "  these  broils  and  feuds , 
would  shame  the  capital  oi  the  great  Turk,  let  alone  that  of  a  Christian 
and  reformed  state,  ^ut,  if  I  live,  this  gear  shall  be  amended ;  and  men 
shall  say,  when  they  read  my  story,  that  if  it  were  my  cruel  hap  to  rise  tc 
power  by  the  dethronement  of  a  sister,  I  employed  it,  when  gained,  for  th« 
benefit  of  the  commonweal." 

**  And  of  your  friends,"  renlied  Morton ;  "  wherefore  I  trust  for  youi 
instant  order  annulling  the  election  of  this  lurdane  Abbot,  Edward  Glen* 
dinning." 

"  You  shall  be  presently  satisfied,"  said  the  Regent ;  and  stepping  for 
ward,  he  began  to  call,  "  So  ho,  Hyndman !"  when  suddenly  his  eye  li^htei) 
on  Roland  Grseme — "By  my  faith,  Douglas,"  said  he,  turning  to  his  friend 
"  here  have  been  three  at  counsel  I" 

"  Ay,  but  only  two  can  keep  counsel,"  said  Morton ;  "  the  galliard  must 
be  disposed  of." 

"For  shame,  Mortoti  — an  orphan  boyl — Hearken  thee,  my  child — Thou 
hast  told  me  some  of  thy  accomplishments  —  canst  thou  speak  truth  V 

"  Ay,  my  lord,  when  it  serves  my  turn,"  replied  Graeme. 

"  It  shall  serve  thy  turn  now,"  said  the  Regent ;  "  and  falsehood  shall  \m 
thy  destruction.  How  much  hast  thou  heard  or  understood  of  what  wo  two 
have  spoken  together  ?" 

'*But  little,  my  lord,"  r«»plied  Roland  Qneme  bcddly,  '*  which  met  mT 
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Appri^hension,  saving  that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  in  something  you  donhtsA 
the  faith  of  the  Knieht  of  Avenel,  under  whose  roof  I  was  nurtured." 

**  And  what  hast  thou  to  say  on  that  point,  young  man  ?"  continued  the 
Regent,  hending  his  eyes  upon  him  with  a  keen  and  strong  expression  of 
ohservation. 

'*That,"  said  the  page,  "depends  on  the  quality  of  those  who  speak 
against  his  honour  whose  hread  I  have  long  eaten.  If  they  be  my  inferiors, 
I  say  they  lie,  and  will  maintain  what  I  say  with  my  baton ;  if  my  equals, 
ftill  I  say  they  lie,  and  will  do  battle  in  the  quarrel,  if  they  list,  with  my 
sword;  if  my  superiors" — he  paused. 

••  Proceed  boldly,"  said  the  Regent —  "  What  if  thy  superiors  said  aught 
that  nearly  touched  your  master's  honour  ?" 

**  I  would  say,"  replied  Grasme,  "  that  he  did  ill  to  slander  the  absent,  and 
that  my  master  was  a  man  who  could  render  an  account  of  his  actions  to 
any  one  who  should  manfully  demand  it  of  him  to  his  face." 

"  And  it  were  manfully  said,"  replied  the  Regent —  **  what  thinkest  thou, 
my  Lord  of  Morton  ?" 

"I  think,"  replied  Morton,  "  that  if  the  young  galliard  resemble  a  certain 
ancient  friend  of  ours,  as  much  in  the  craft  of  his  disposition  as  he  does  in 
eye  and  in  brow,  there  may  be  a  wide  difference  betwixt  what  he  means  and 
what  he  speaks." 

"  And  whom  meanest  thou  that  he  resembles  so  closely  ?"  said  Murray. 

'*  Even  the  true  and  trusty  Julian  Avenel,"  replied  Morton. 

"  But  this  youth  belongs  to  the  Debateable  Land,"  said  Murray. 

"  It  may  be  so ;  but  Julian  was  an  outlaying  striker  of  venison,  and  made 
many  a  far  cast  when  he  had  a  fair  doe  in  chase." 

**  Pshaw  I"  said  the  Regent,  **  this  is  but  idle  talk  —  Here,  thou  Hyndman 
—  thou  curiosity,"  calling  to  the  usher,  who  now  entered,  —  "  conduct  this 
youth  to  his  companion — You  will  both,"  he  said  to  Graeme,  "keep  your- 
selves in  readiness  to  travel  on  short  notice."  —  And  then  motioning  to  him 
eonrteously  to  withdraw,  he  broke  up  the  interview. 
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it  it  Mid  it  iHit— lis  the  thin^  T  soofht  for, 

Hftve  kneel'd  for,  pray'd  fur,  riak'd  my  feme  and  life  fer. 

And  yet  it  ia  not— nu  more  tbao  the  shadow 

Dpaa  the  hard,  cold,  flat,  and  polished  mirror, 

It  the  warm,  Kracefal.  roaaded,  livinf  attbatanoe 

Which  it  jweaenta  in  form  and  lineament. 

Old  Pl4t. 

Thi  usher,  with  gravity  which  ill  concealed  a  jealous  scowl,  conducted 
Roland  Grssme  to  a  Tower  apartment,  where  he  found  his  comrade  the  fal- 
coner. The  man  of  office  tnen  briefly  acquainted  them  that  this  would  be 
their  residence  till  his  Grace's  farther  orders ;  that  they  were  to  go  to  the 
pantry,  to  the  buttery,  to  the  cellar,  and  to  the  kitchen,  at  the  usual  hours, 
to  receive  the  idlowances  becoming  their  station,— instructions  which  Adam 
Woodcock's  old  familiarity  with  the  court  made  him  perfectly  understand — 
"  For  your  beds,"  he  said,  "  you  must  go  to  the  hostelry  of  Saint  Michael's, 
in  respect  the  palace  is  now  full  of  the  domestics  of  the  greater  nobles." 

No  sooner  was  the  usher's  back  turned  than  Adam  exclaimed,  with  all  the 
^ee  of  eager  curiosity,  "And  now,  Master  Roland,  the  news  —  the  news — 
some  unbutton  thy  pouch,  and  give  us  thy  tidings  —  What  says  the  Re|r«n(! 
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Mkfl  he  for  Adam  Woodcock? — and  is  all  soldered  up,  or  must  the  Ab1y>i 
Df  Unreason  strap  for  H?" 

•*All  is  well  in  that  quarter,"  said  the  page;  "and  for  the  rest  —  But 
hey-day,  what !  have  you  taken  the  chain  and  medal  off  from  my  bonnet  V 

**  And  meet  time  it  was,  when  yon  usher,  yinegar^faced  rogue  that  he  is, 
began  to  inquire  what  Popish  trangam  you  were  wearing  —  By  the  mass, 
the  metal  would  have  been  confiscated  for  conscience-sake,  like  your  other 
rattle-trap  yonder  at  Avenel,  which  Mistress  Lilias  bears  about  on  her  shoes 
in  the  guise  of  a  pair  of  shoe-buckles  —  This  comes  of  carrying  Popish  nick- 
nackets  about  you." 

"  The  jade  I"  exclaimed  Roland  Graeme,  "  has  she  melted  down  my  rosary 
into  buckles  for  her  clumsy  hoofs,  which  will  set  off  such  a  garnish  nearly 
•8  well  as  a  cow's  might  ?  —  But,  hang  her,  let  her  keep  them  —  many  a 
dog's  trick  have  I  played  old  Lilias,  for  want  of  having  something  better  to 
do,  and  the  buckles  will  serve  for  a  remembrance.  Do  you  remember  the 
verjuice  I  put  into  the  comfits,  when  old  Wingate  and  she  were  to  breakfast 
together  on  Easter  morning  ?" 

**  In  troth  do  I,  Master  Roland — ^the  major-domo's  mouth  was  as  crooked 
as  a  hawk's  beak  for  'the  whole  morning  afterwards,  and  any  other  page  in 
your  room  would  have  tasted  the  discipline  of  the  porter's  lodge  for  it. 
but  my  Lady's  favour  stood  between  your  skin  and  many  a  jerking  —  Lord 
send  you  may  be  the  better  for  her  protection  in  such  matters !" 

**  I  am  least  grateful  for  it,  Adam  I  and  I  am  glad  you*  put  me  in  mind 
of  it." 

"  Well,  but  the  news,  my  young  master,"  said  Woodcock,  *'  spell  me  the 
tidings — what  are  we  to  fly  at  next  ? — what  did  the  Regent  say  to  you  ?" 

*'  Nothing  that  I  am  to  repeat  again,"  said  Roland  Graeme,  shaking  his 
head. 

"Why,  hey-day,"  said  Adam,  "how  prudent  we  are  become  all  of  a 
sudden  1  You  have  advanced  rarely  in  brief  space.  Master  Roland.  You 
have  well  nigh  had  your  head  broken,  and  you  have  gained  your  gold  chain, . 
and  you  have  made  an  enemy,  Master  Usher  to  wit,  with  his  two  legs  like 
hawks'  perches,  and  you  have  had  audience  of  the  first  man  in  the  realm, 
and  bear  as  much  mystery  in  your  brow,  as  if  you  had  flown  in  the  court- 
sky  ever  since  you  were  hatched.  I  believe,  in  my  soul,  you  would  run  with 
a  piece  of  the  egg-shell  on  your  head  like  the  curlews,  which  (I  would  we 
were  after  them  again)  we  used  to  call  wbaups  in  the  Halidome  and  its 
neighbourhood.  But  sit  thee  down,  boy ;  Adam  Woodcock  was  never  the 
lad  to  seek  to  enter  into  forbidden  secrets — sit  thee  down,  and  I  will  go  and 
fetch  the  wers — I  know  the  butler  and  the  pantler  of  old." 

The  good-natured  falconer  set  forth  upon  his  errand,  busying  himself 
about  procuring  their  refreshment ;  and,  during  his  absence,  Roland  Graeme 
abandoned  himself  to  the  strange,  complicated,  and  yet  heart-stirring  reflec- 
tions, to  which  the  events  of  the  morning  had  given  rise.  Yesterday  he  was 
of  neither  mark  nor  likelihood',  a  vagrant  boy,  the  attendant  on  a  relative, 
of  whose  sane  judgment  he  himself  had  not  the  highest  opinion ;  but  now 
he  had  become,  he  knew  not  why,  or  wherefore,  or  to  what  extent,  the 
custodier,  as  the  Scottish  phrase  went,  of  some  important  state  secret,  in 
the  safe  keeping  of  which  the  Regent  himself  was  concerned.  It  did  not 
diminish  from,  but  rather  added  to  the  interest  of  a  situation  so  unexpected, 
that  Roland  himself  did  not  perfectly  understand  wherein  he  stood  com- 
mitted by  the  state  secrets,  in  which  he  had  unwittingly  become  participator. 
On  the  contrary,  he  felt  like  one  who  looks  on  a  romantic  landscape,  of 
which  he  sees  the  features  for  the  first  time,  and  then  obscured  with  mist 
and  driving  tempest.  The  imperfect  glimpse  which  the  eye  catebes  of 
rocks,  trees,  ana  other  objects  around  him,  adds  double  dignity  to  these 
ihroudod  mountains  and  darkened  abysses,  of  which  the  height,  depth,  and 
Mtent,  are  left  to  imagination. 

Vol.  v.  — 25  2b 
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But  murtals,  especially  at  the  well-appetized  age  which  precedes  twentj 
year9,  are  FclJom  so  much  engn^d  either  bj  real  or  conjectural  subjects 
of  spocuhition,  but  that  their  earthly  wants  claim  their  hour  of  attention. 
And  with  many  a  smile  did  our  hero,  so  the  reader  may  term  him  if  he 
will,  hail  the  re-appearance  of  his  friend  Adam  Woodcock,  bearing  on  one 
platter  a  tremenaous  portion  of  boiled  beef,  and  on  another  a  plentiful 
allowance  of  greens,  or  rather  what  the  Scotch  call  lang-kale.  A  groom 
followed  with  bread,  salt,  and  the  other  means  of  setting  forth  a  meal ;  and 
when  they  had  both  placed  on  the  oaken  table  what  they  bore  in  their 
hands,  the  falconer  observed,  that  since  he  knew  the  court,  it  had  got  harder 
and  harder  every  day  to  the  poor  gentlemen  and  yeoman  retainers,  but  that 
now  it  was  an  absolute  flaying  of  a  flea  for  the  hide  and  tallow.  Such 
thronging  to  the  wicket,  and  such  churlish  answers,  and  such  bare  beef- 
bones,  such  a  shouldering  at  the  buttery-hatch  and  cellarage,  and  nought  to 
be  gained  beyond  small  insufficient  single  ale,  or  at  best  with  a  single  straike 
of  malt  to  counterbalance  a  double  allowance  of  water — **By  the  mass, 
though,  my  young  friend,''  said  he,  while  he  saw  the  food  disappearing  fast 
under  Roland's  active  exertions,  '*it  is  not  so  well  to  lament  for  former 
times  as  to  take  the  advantage  of  the  present,  else  we  are  like  to  lose  on 
both  sides." 

So  saying,  Adam  Woodcock  drew  his  chair  towards  the  table,  unsheathed 
his  knife,  (for  every  one  carried  that  minister  of  festive  distribution  for 
himself.)  and  imitated  his  young  companion's  example,  who  for  the  moment 
had  lost  his  anxiety  for  the  future  in  the  eager  satisfaction  of  an  appetite 
sharpened  by  youth  and  abstinence. 

In  truth,  they  made,  though  the  materials  were  sufficiently  simple,  a  very 
respectable  meal,  at  the  expense  of  the  royal  allowance ;  and  Adam  Wood- 
cock, notwithstanding  the  deliberate  censure  which  he  had  passed  on  the 
household  beer  of  the  palace,  had  taken  the  fourth  deep  draught  of  the 
black  jack  ere  he  remembered  him  that  he  had  spoken  in  its  dispraise. 
Flinging  himself  jollily  and  luxuriously  back  in  an  old  danske  elbow-chair, 
and  looking  with  careless  glee  towards  the  page,  extending  at  the  same  t'me 
his  right  leg,  and  stretching  the  other  easily  over  it,  he  reminded  his  com- 
panion that  he  had  not  yet  heard  the  ballad  which  he  had  made  for  the 
Abbot  of  Unreason's  revel.     And  accordingly  he  struck  merrily  up  with 

**  The  Pope,  that  paican  full  of  pride, 
Has  blinded  us  full  lang^ " 

Roland  Graeme,  who  felt  no  great  delight,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  the 
falconer's  satire,  considering  its  subject,  began  to  snatch  up  his  mantle, 
and  fling  it  around  his  shoulders,  an  action  which  instantly  intejyrupted  the 
ditty  of  Adam  Woodcock. 

**  Where  the  vengeance  are  you  going  now,"  he  said,  "  thou  restless  boy? 
—  Thou  hast  quicksilver  in  the  veins  of  thee  to  a  certainty,  and  canst  no 
more  abide  any  douce  and  sensible  communing,  than  a  hoodless  hawk 
would  keep  perched  on  my  wrist!" 

"  Why,  Adam,"  replied  the  page,  "  if  you  must  needs  know,  I  am  about 
to  take  a  walk  and  look  at  this  fair  city.  One  may  as  well  be  still  mewed 
up  in  the  old  castle  of  the  lake,  if  one  is  to  sit  the  live-long  night  between 
four  walls,  and  hearken  to  old  ballads." 

"  It  is  a  new  ballad — the  Lord  help  thee  I"  replied  Adam,  "  and  that  one 
of  the  best  that  ever  was  matched  with  a  rousing  chorus." 

*'  Be  it  so,"  said  the  page,  **  I  will  hear  it  another  day,  when  the  rain  is 
dashing  against  the  windows,  and  there  is  neither  steed  stamping,  nor  spur 
jingling,  nor  feather  waving  in  the  neighbourhood  to  mar  my  marking  it 
well.     But-,  even  now,  I  want  to  be  in  the  world,  and  to  look  about  me." 

*'  But  the  never  a  stride  shall  you  go  without  ma,"  said  the  falconer, 
"  until  the  Regent  shall  take  you  whole  and  sound  off  my  hand ;  and  so,  if 
you  will,  we  may  go  t    the  hostelrie  of  Saint  Michael's,  and  thor<i  you  will 
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see  compftny  enough,  bat  through  the  casement,  mark  you  me  i  for  ms  to 
rambiijig  through  the  street  to  seek  Sejtons  and  Leslies,  and  having  a  dozen 
holes  drilled  in  your  new  jacket  with  rapier  and  poniard,  I  will  yield  no  way 
to  it." 

"  To  the  hostelrie  of  Saint  MichaeVs,  then,  with  all  my  heart,"  said  thi 
page ;  and  they  left  the  palace  accordingly,  rendered  to  the  sentinels  at  the 
gate,  who  had  now  taken  their  posts  for  the  evening,  a  strict  account  of 
their  names  and  business,  were  dismissed  'through  a  small  wicket  of  the 
close-barred  portal,  and  soon  reached  the  inn  or  hostelrie  of  Saiot  Michael, 
which  stood  m  a  large  court-yard,  off  the  main  street,  close  under  the  descent 
of  the  Calton-hill.  The  place,  wide,  waste,  and  uncomfortable,  resembled 
rather  an  Eastern  caravansary,  where  men  found  shelter  indeed,  but  were 
obliged  to  supply  themselves  with  every  thing  else,  than  one  of  our  modem 
inns; 

Where  not  one  comfort  ihall  to  those  be  lost. 
Who  never  ask,  or  never  feel,  the  exist. 

But  still,  to  the  inexperienced  eye  of  Roland  Graeme,  the  bustle  and  con- 
fusion of  this  place  of  public  resort,  furnished  excitement  and  amusement. 
In  the  large  room,  into  which  they  had  rather  found  their  own  way  than 
been  ushered  by  mine  host,  travellers  and  natives  of  the  city  entered  and 
departed,  met  and  greeted,  gamed  or  drank  together,  forming  the  strongest 
contrast  to  the  stem  and  monotonous  order  and  silence  with  which  matters 
were  conducted  in  the  well-ordered  household  of  the  Knight  of  Avenel. 
Altercation  of  every  kind,  from  brawling  to  jesting,  was  going  on  amongst 
the  groups  around  them,  and  yet  the  noise  and  mingled  voices  seemed  to 
disturb  no  one  and  indeed  to  be  noticed  by  no  others  than  by  those  who 
composed  the  group  to  which  the  speaker  belonged. 

The  falconer  passed  through  the  apartment  to  a  projecting  latticed  window, 
which  formed  a  sort  of  recess  from  the  room  itself;  iind  having  here  en- 
sconced himself  and  his  companion,  he  called  for  some  refreshments ;  and 
a  tapster,  after  he  had  shouted  for  the  twentieth  time,  accommodated  him 
with  the  remains  of  a  cold  capon  and  a  neat's  tongue,  together  with  a 
pewter  stoup  of  weak  French  vin-de-pays.  "  Fetch  a  stoup  of  brandy-wine, 
uiou  knave — We  will  be  jolly  to-nignt.  Master  Roland,"  said  he,  when  he 
saw  himself  thus  accommodated,.  "  and  let  care  come  to-morrow." 

But  Roland  had  eaten  too  lately  to  enjoy  the  good  cheer ;  and  feeling  his 
curiosity  much  sharper' than  his  appetite,  he  made  it  his  choice  to  look  out 
of  the  lattice,  which  overhung  a  large  yard,  surrounded  by  the  stables  of 
the  hostelrie,  and  fed  his  eyes  on  the  busy  sight  beneath,  while  Adam  Wood- 
cock, after  be  had  compared  his  companion  to  the  "  Laird  of  Macfarlane's 
geese,  who  liked  their  play  better  than  their  meat,"  disposed  of  his  time 
with  the  aid  of  cup  and  trencher,  occasionally  humming  the  burden  of  his 
birth-strangled  ballad,  and  beating  time  to  it  with  his  fingers  on  the  little 
round  table.  In  this  exercise  he  was  frequently  interrupted  by  the  excla- 
mations of  his  companion,  as  he  saw  something  new  in  the  ysird  beneath, 
to  attract  and  interest  him. 

It  was  a  busy  scene,  for  the  number  of  gentlemen  and  nobles  who  were 
new  crowded  into  the  city,  had  fi^lled  all  spare  stables  and  places  of  public 
reception  with  their  horses  and  military  attendants.  There  were  some 
score  of  yeomen,  dressing  their  own  or  their  masters'  horses  in  the  yard, 
%vhi8tling,  singing,  laughing,  and  upbraiding  each  other,  in  a  style  of  wit 
which  the  good  order  of  Avenel  Castle  rendered  strange  to  Roland  Grasme's 
ears.  Others  were  busy  repairing  their  own  arms,  or  cleaning  those  of 
their  masters.  One  fellow,  having  just  bought  a  bundle  of  twenty  spears, 
was  sitting  in  a  corner,  employed  in  painting  the  white  staves  of  the 
weapons  with  yellow  and  vermillion.  Other  lacqueys  led  large  stag-hounds, 
or  wolM^gs,  of  noble  race,  carefully  muzzled  to  prevent  accidents  to  pas- 
•engenk     All  came  and  went,  mixed  together  and  separated,  under  thf» 
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delighted  eve  of  the  page,  whose  imagination  had  not  even  conceived  a 
scene  sc  gaily  diversified  with  the  objects  he  had  most  pleasure  in  behold- 
ing; so  that  he  was  perpetually  breaking  the  quiet  reyerie  of  honest 
V/oodcock,  and  the  mental  progress  which  he  was  making  in  his  dittj,  bj 
exclaiming,  "  Look  here,  Adam  —  loo1(  at  the  bonny  bay  horse  —  Saint  An- 
thony, what  a  gallant  forehand  he  hath  got  I  —  and  see  the  goodly  &;ray 
which  yonder  fellow  in  the  friese-jacket  is  dressing  as  awkwardly  as  if  he 
had  never  touched  aught  but  a  cow — I  would  I  were  nigh  him  to  teach  him 
his  trade! — And  lo  you,  Adam,  the  gay  Milan  armour  that  the  yeoman  is 
scouring,  all  steel  and  silver,  like  our  Knight's  prime  suit,  of  which  old 
Wingate  makes  such  account  —  And  see  to  yonaer  pret^  wench,  Adam, 
who  comes  tripping  through  them  all  with  her  milk-pail — I  warrant  me  she 
has  had  a  long  walk  from  the  loaning;  she  has  a  stammel  waistcoat,  like 
your  favourite  Uicely  Sunderland,  Master  Adam  1" 

**  By  my  hood,  lad,"  answered  the  falconer,  "  it  is  well  for  thee  thou  wert 
brought  up  where  grace  grew.  Even  in  the  Castle  of  Avenel  thou  wert  a 
wild-blood  enough,  but  hadst  thou  been  nurtured  here,  within  a  flight-shot 
of  the  Court,  thou  hadst  been  the  veriest  crack-hemp  of  a  page  that  ever 
wore  feather  in  thy  bonnet  or  steel  by  thy  side :  truly,  I  wish  it  ^ay  end 
well  with  thee." 

"  Nay,  but  leave  thy  senseless  humming  and  drumming,  old  Adam,  and 
come  to  the  window  ere  thou  hast  drenched  thy  senses  in  the  piiit-pot  there. 
See  here  comes  a  merry  minstrel  with  his  crowd,  and  a  wench  with  him, 
that  dances  with  bells  at  her  ankles ;  and  see,  the  yeomen  and  pages  leave 
their  horses  and  the  armour  they  were  cleaning,  and  gather  round,  as  is 
very  natural,  to  hear  the  music.    Come,  old  Adam,  we  will  thither  too." 

**  You  shall  call  me  cutt  if  I  do  go  down,"  said  Adam;  "you  are  near  as 
good  minstrelsy  as  the  stroller  can  make,  if  you  had  but  the  grace  to  listen 
to  it." 

"  But  the  wench  in  the  stammel  waistcoat  is  stopping  too,  Adam  —  by 
heaven,  they  are  going  to  dance!  Frieze-jacket  wants  to  dance  with 
stammel  waistcoat,  but  she  is  coy  and  recusant." 

Then  suddenly  changing  his  tone  of  levity  into  one  of  deep  interest  and 
surprise,  he  exclaimed,  **  Queen  of  Heaven  1  what  is  it  that  I  see  I"  and  then 
remained  silent 

The  sage  Adam  Woodcock,  who  was  in  a  sort  of  languid  degree  amused 
with  the  page's  exclamations,  even  while  he  professed  to  despise  them,  be- 
came at  length  rather  desirous  to  set  his  tongue  once  more  a-going,  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  superiority  afforded  by  his  own  intimate  familiarity  with 
all  the  circumstances  which  excited  in  his  young  companion's  mind  so 
much  wonderment. 

**  Well,  then,"  he  said  at  last,  "  what  is  it  you  do  see,  Master  Roland, 
that  you  have  become  mute  all  of  a  sudden  ?" 

Roland  returned  no  answer. 

''  I  say.  Master  Roland  Graame,"  said  the  falconer,  "  it  is  manners  in  mj 
country  for  a  man  to  speak  when  he  is  spoken  to." 

Roland  Graeme  remained  silent. 

"  The  murrain  is  in  the  boy,"  said  Adam  Woodcock,  **  he  has  stared  out 
his  eyes,  and  talked  his  tongue  to  pieces,  I  think." 

The  falconer  hastily  drank  off  his  can  of  wine,  and  came  to  Roland,  who 
stood  like  a  statue,  with  his  eyes  eagerly  bent  on  the  court-yard,  though 
Adam  Woodcock  was  unable  to  detect  amongst  the  joyous  scenes  which  it 
exhibited  au^ht  that  could  deserve  such  devoted  attention. 

**  The  lad  is  mazed  1"  said  the  falconer  to  himself. 

But  Roland  Graome  had  good  reasons  for  his  surprise  though  they  wert 
liot  such  as  he  could  communicate  to  his  companion. 

The  touch  of  the  old  minstrel's  instrument,  for  he  had  already  begun  tc 
play,  had  drawn  in  several  auditors  from  the  street  when  one  entered  Um 
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^te  of  the  yard,  whose  appearance  exclusiTelj  arreste  1  the  attentior  of 
Kolaod  Omeme.  He  was  of  his  own  age,  or  a  good  deal  younger,  and  fr  jiq 
his  dress  and  bearing  might  be  of  the  same  rank  and  calling,  having  all  th^ 
air  of  coxcombry  and  pretension,  which  accorded  with  s  handsome,  though 
slight  and  low  figure,  and  an  eleeant  dress,  in  part  hid  by  a  large  purple 
cloak.  As  he  entered,  he  cast  a  glance  up  towards  the  windows,  and,  to  hi" 
extreme  astonishment,  under  the  purple  velvet  bonnet  and  white  feather, 
Roland  recognized  the  features  so  deeply  impressed  on  his  memi>ry,  the 
bright  and  clustered  tresses,  the  laughing  full  blue  eyes,  the  well-formed 
eyebrows,  the  nose,  with  the  slightest  possible  inclination  to  be  aquiline^  the 
ruby  lip,  of  which  an  arch  and  half-suppressed  smile  seemed  the  habitual 
expression  —  in  short,  the  form  and  lace  of  Catherine  Seyton ;  in  man's 
attire,  however,  and  mimicking,  as  it  seemed,  not  unsuccessfully,  the  bear- 
ing of  a  youthful  but  forward  page. 

*'  Saint  George  and  Saint  Andrew  1''  exclaimed  the  amazed  Roland  Graeme 
to  himself,  "  was  there  ever  such  an  audacious  quean  1  —  she  seems  a  little 
ashamed  of  her  mummery  too,  for  she  holds  the  lap  of  her  cloak  to  her  face, 
and  her  colour  is  heightened — but  Santa  Maria,  how  she  threads  the  throng, 
with  as  firm  and  bold  a  step  as  if  she  had  never  tied  petticoat  round  her 
waist  I — Holy  Saints  I  she  holds  up  her  riding-rod  as  if  she  would  lay  it  about 
some  of  their  ears,  that  stand  most  in  her  way — by  the  hand  of  my  father  I 
she  bears  herself,  like  the  very  model  of  pagehood. — Hey  I  what!  sure  she 
will  not  strike  frieze-jacket  in  earnest  V*  But  he  was  not  long  left  in  doubt ; 
for  the  lout  whom  he  had  before  repeatedly  noticed,  standing  in  the  way  of 
the  bustling  page,  and  maintaining  his  place  with  clownish  obstinacy  or 
stupidity,  the  advanced  riding-rod  was,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
sharply  applied  to  his  shoulders,  in  a  manner  which  made  him  spring  aside, 
rubbing  the  part  of  the  body  which  had  received  so  unceremonious  a  hint 
that  it  was  in  the  way  of  his  betters.  The  party  injured  growled  forth  an 
oath  or  two  of  indignation,  and  Roland  Graeme  be^an  to  think  of  flying  down 
stairs  to  the  assistance  of  the  translated  Catherine ;  but  the  laugh  of  the 
yard  was  against  frieze-jacket,  which  indeed  had,  in  those  days,  small 
chance  of  fair  play  in  a  quarrel  with  velvet  and  embroidery ;  so  that  the 
fellow,  who  was  menial  in  the  inn,  slunk  back  to  finish  his  task  of  dress- 
ing the  bonny  gray,  laughed  at  by  all,  but  most  by  the  wench  in  the  stammel 
waist-coat,  his  fellow-servant,  who,  to  crown  his  disgrace,  bad  the  cruelty  to 
cast  an  applauding  smile  upon  the  author  of  the  iniury,  while,  with  a  free- 
dom more  like  the  milk-maid  of  the  town  than  she  of  the  plains,  she  accosted 
him  with  —  "Is  there  any  one  you  want  here,  my  pretty  gentleman,  that 
you  seem  in  such  haste  V 

"  I  seek  a  sprig  of  a  lad,"  said  the  seeming  gallant,  "  with  a  sprig  of 
holly  in  his  cap,  black  hair,  and  black  eyes,  green  jacket,  and  the  air  of  a 
country  coxcomb — I  have  sought  him  through  every  close  and  alley  in  the 
Canongate,  the  fiend  gore  him  I" 

"  Why,  God-a-mercy,  Nun  1"  muttered  Roland  Graeme,  much  bewildered. 

**  I  will  inquire  him  presently  out  for  your  fair  young  worship,"  said  the 
wench  of  the  inn. 

''  Do,"  said  the  gallant  squire,  **  and  if  you  bring  me  to  him,  you  shall 
have  a  groat  to-night,  and  a  kiss  on  Sunday  when  you  1:  ave  on  a  cleaner 
kirtle." 

"  Why,  God-a-mercy,  Nun  I"  again  muttered  Roland,  *  this  is  a  note 
above  E  La." 

In'a  moment  after,  the  servant  entered  the  room,  and  ushered  in  the 
object  of  his  surprise. 

While  the  disguised  vestal  looked  with  unabashed  brow,  and  bold  and 
rapid  glance  of  her  eve,  through  the  various  parties  in  the  large  old  room, 
Eloland  Graeme,  who  ielt  an  internal  awkward  sense  of  bashfiil  contusion, 
which  he  deemed  altogether  unworthy  of  the  bold  and  dashing  eharactor  to 
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whid  hi  aspired  determined  not  to  be  browbeaten  ant  pat  down  by  iStth 
•ingalar  female,  but  to  meet  her  with  a  glance  of  rec  tgnition  so  slj,  ic 
penetrating,  so  expressively  humorous,  as  should  show  her  at  once  he  was 
in  possession  of  her  secret  and  master  of  her  fate,  and  should  compel  her 
to  humble  herself  towards  him,  at  least  into  the  look  and  manner  of 
reHpectfttl  and  deprecating  observance. 

This  was  extremely  weu  planned ;  but  just  as  Roland  had  called  up  the 
knowing  glance,  the  suppressed  smile,  the  shrewd  intelligent  look,  which  was 
to  ensure  bis  triumph,  he  encountered  the  bold,  firm,  and  steady  gaze  of  his 
brother  or  sister-page,  who,  casting  on  him  a  falcon  glance,  and  recognizing 
him  at  once  as  the  object  of  his  search,  walked  up  with  the  most  uncon- 
eomed  look,  the  most  free  and  undaunted  composure,  and  hailed  him  with 
**  You,  Sir  Holly-top,  I  would  speak  with  you." 

The  steady  coolness  and  assurance  with  which  these  words  were  uttered, 
although  the  voice  was  the  very  voice  he  had  heard  at  the  old  convent,  and 
although  the  features  more  nearly  resembled  those  of  Catharine  when  seen 
dose  than  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  produced,  nevertheless,  such  a  con- 
fusion in  Roland's  mind,  that  he  became  uncertain  whether  he  was  not  still 
under  a  mistake  from  the  beginning ;  the  knowing  shrewdness  which  should 
have  animated  his  visage  faded  into  a  sheepish  oashfulness,  and  the  half- 
suppressed  but  most  intelligible  smile,  became  the  senseless  giggle  of  one 
who  laughs  to  cover  his  own  disorder  of  ideas. 

"  Do  tnev  understand  a  Scotch  tongue  in  thy  country,  Holly-top  V  said 
this  marvellous  specimen  of  metamorphosis.  "  I  said  I  would  speak  with 
thee." 

"  What  is  your  business  with  my  comrade,  my  young  chick  of  the  gamef" 
said  Adam  Woodcock,  willing  to  step  in  to  his  companion's  assistance, 
though  totally  at  a  loss  to  account  tor  the  sudden  disappearance  of  i^ 
Roland's  usual  smartness  and  presence  of  mind. 

*'  Nothing  to  you,  my  old  cock  of  the  perch,"  replied  the  gallant ;  '*  go 
mind  your  hawk's  castmgs.  I  guess  by  your  bag  and  your  gauntlet  that 
you  are  squire  of  the  body  to  a  sort  of  kites." 

He  laughed  as  he  spoke,  and  the  laugh  reminded  Roland  so  irresistibly 
of  the  hearty  fit  of  risibility,  in  which  Catherine  had  indulged  at  his 
expense  when  they  first  met  m  the  old  nunnery,  that  be  could  scarce  help 
exclaiming,  "Catherine  Seyton,  by  Heavens  I" — He  checked  the  exclamation, 
however,  and  only  said,  '*  I  think,  sir,  we  two  are  not  totally  strangers  to 
each  other." 

**  We  must  have  met  in  our  dreams  then,"  said  the  youth  ;  **  and  my  days 
are  too  busy  to  remember  what  I  think  on  at  nights." 

**0r  apparently  to  remember  upon  one  day  those  whom  you  may  hare 
seen  on  the  preceding  eve,"  said  Roland  Graeme. 

The  youth  in  his  turn  cast  on  him  a  look  of  some  surprise,  as  be  replied, 
"  I  know  no  more  of  what  you  mean  than  does  the  horse  I  ride  on — ^if  there 
be  offence  in  your  words,  you  shall  find  me  ready  to  take  it  as  any  lad 
in  Lothian." 

"  You  know  well,"  said  Roland,  "  though  it  pleases  you  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  a  stranger,  that  with  you  I  have  no  purpose  to  quarrel." 

''Let  me  do  mine  errand,  then,  and  be  rid  of  you,"  said  the  page.  "  Step 
hither  this  way,  out  of  that  old  leathern  fist's  hearing." 

They  walked  into  the  recess  of  the  window,  which  Roland  had  left  upon 
the  youth's  entrance  into. the  apartment.  The  messenger  then  turned  his 
back  on  the  company,  after  casting  a  hasty  and  sharp  glance  jiround  to  see 
if  they  were  observed.  Roland  did  the  same,  and  the  page  in  the  purple 
mantle  thus  addressed  him,  taking  at  the  same  time  from  under  his  cloak  a 
short  but  beautifully  wrought  sword,  with  the  hilt  and  ornamentn  upon  tiie 
■heath  of  silver,  massively  chased  and  over-gilded  —  **1  l'rii.2  you  mis 
weapon  from  a  friend,  who  gives  it  you  under  the  solemp  »5on  lition,  thai 
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you  will  not  unsheath  it  until  you  are  commanded  by  your  rightful  Sovereign 
For  your  warmth  of  temper  is  known,  and  the  presumption  with  which  you 
intrude  yourself  into  the  quarrels  of  others :  and,  therefore,  this  is  laid  upon 
you  as  a  penance  by  those  who  wish  you  well,  and  whose  hand  will  influence 
Your  destmjr  for  good  or  for  evil.  This  is  what  I  was  charged  to  tell  you. 
So  if  you  will  give  a  fair  word  for  a  fair  sword,  and  pledge  your  promise, 
with  hand  and  glove,  good  and  well ;  and  if  not,  I  will  carry  back  Galiburn 
to  those  who  sent  it" 

"And  may  I  not  ask  who  these  are?"  said  Roland  GrsBme,  admiring  at 
the  same  time  the  beauty  of  the  weapon  thus  offered  him. 

*'  My  commission  in  no  way  leads  me  to  answer  such  a  question/'  said  he 
of  the  purple  mantle. 

''  But  if  I  am  offended,"  said  Roland,  **  may  I  not  draw  to  defend  my- 
self?'; 

"  Not  this  weapon,"  answered  the  sword-bearer ;  "  but  you  have  your  own 
at  command,  ana,  besides,  for  what  do  you  wear  your  poniard  ?" 

"  For  no  good,"  said  Adam  Woodcock,  who  had  now  approached  close  to 
them,  "  and  that  I  can  witness  as  well  as  any  one." 

"  Stand  back,  fellow,"  said  the  messenj^er,  *'  thou  bast  an  intrusive 
curious  face,  that  will  come  by  a  buffet  if  it  is  found  where  it  has  no 
concern." 

"A  buffet,  my  young  Master  Malapert?"  said  Adam,  drawing  back, 
however;  "best  keep  down  fist,  or,  by  Our  Lady,  buffet  will  beget  buffet  1" 

"  Be  patient,  Adam  Woodcock,"  said  Roland  Grseme ;  "  and  let  me  pray 
you,  fair  sir,  since  by  such  addition  you  choose  for  the  present  to  be  addressed, 
may  I  not  barely  unsheathe  this  fair  weapon,  in  pure  simplicity  of  desire 
to  know  whether  so  fair  a  hilt  and  scabbard  are  matched  with  a  befitting 
blade  ?" 

"  By  no  manner  of  means,"  said  the  messenger ;  "  at  a  word,  you  must 
take  it  under  the  promise  that  you  never  draw  it  until  you  receive  the  com- 
mands of  your  lawful  Sovereign,  or  you  must  leave  it  alone." 

"  Under  that  condition,  and  coming  from  your  friendly  hand,  I  accept  of 
the  eword,"  said  Roland,  taking  it  from  his  hand ;  "  but  credit  me,  if  we 
are  to  work  together  in  any  weighty  emprise,  as  I  am  induced  to  believe, 
8ome  confidence  and  openness  on  vour  part  will  be  necessary  to  give  the 
right  impulse  to  my  zeal  —  I  press  K)r  no  more  at  present,  it  is  enough  that 
you  understand  me." 

"  I  understand  you !"  said  the  page,  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  unfeigned 
surprise  in  his  turn,  —  "  Renounce  me  if  I  do !  —  here  you  stand  jiggeting, 
and  sniggling,  and  looking  cunning,  as  if  there  were  some  mighty  matter 
of  intrigue  and  common  understanding  betwixt  you  and  me,  whom  you 
■never  set  your  eyes  on  before !" 

"  What !"  said  Roland  Graeme,  "  will  you  deny  that  we  have  met 
before?" 

"  Marry  that  I  will,  in  any  Christian  court,"  said  the  other  page. 

"  And  will  you  also  deny,"  said  Roland,  **  that  it  was  recommended  to  vla 
to  study  each  other's  features  well,  that  in  whatever  disguise  the  time  might 
impose  upon  us,  each  should  recognize  in  the  other  the  secret  agent  of  a 
mighty  work  ?  Do  not  you  remember,  that  Sister  Magdalen  and  Dame 
Bridget " 

The  messenger  here  interrupted  him,  shrugging  up  his  shoulders,  with  a 
look  of  compassion,  **  Bridget  and  Magdalen !  why,  this  is  madness  and 
dreaming !     Hark  ye,  Master  Holly-top,  your  wits  are  gone  on  wool-gather 
ing ;  comfort  yourself  with  a  caudle,  and  thatch  your  brain-sick  noddle  with 
i  woollen  night-cap,  and  so  God  be  with  you  I" 

As  he  cjticluded  this  polite  parting  address,  Adam  Woodcock,  who  wa» 

Efain  seated  by  the  table  on  which  stood  the  now  empty  can,  said  to  him, 

*  M  ill  you  drink  d  cup,  young  man,  in  the  way  of  courtesy,  now  you  luive 
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done  y  jar  errand,  and  listen  to  a  good  song  T"  and  without  wailuig  for  aa 
ansiK  er,  he  commenced  his  ditty, — 

**The  POpn,  that  pann  full  of  pride, 
HalK  blinded  u  full  ling *' 

It  is  probable  that  the  good  wine  had  made  some  innovation  in  the  falconer's 
brain,  otherwise  he  would  have  recollected  the  danger  of  introducing  any 
thing  like  political  or  polemical  pleasantry  into  a  public  assemblage  at  a 
time  when  men's  minds  were  in  a  state  oi  great  irritability.  To  do  him 
justice,  he  perceived  his  error,  and  stopped  snort  so  soon  as  he  saw  that  the 
word  Pope  tiad  at  once  interrupted  the  separate  conversations  of  the  variouc 
parties  which  were  assembled  in  the  apartment ;  and  that  many  began  to 
draw  themselves  up,  bridle,  look  big,  and  prepare  to  take  part  in  the  impend- 
ing brawl;  while  others,  more  decent  and  cautious  persons,  hastily  paid 
down  their  lawing,  and  prepared  to  leave  the  place  ere  bad  should  come  to 
worse. 

And  to  worse  it  was  soon  likely  to  come ;  for  no  sooner  did  Woodcock's 
ditty  reach  the  ear  of  the  stranger  page,  than,  uplifting  his  riding-rod,  he 
exclaimed,  "  He  who  speaks  irreverently  of  the  Holy  Father  of  the  church 
in  my  presence,  is  the  cub  of  a  heretic  wolf-bitch,  and  I  will  switch  him  as 
I  would  a  mongrel-cur." 

"  And  I  will  break  thy  young  pate,"  said  Adam,  **  if  thou  darest  to  lift  a 
finger  to  me."  And  then,  in  defiance  of  the  ^oune  Drawcansir's  threats, 
with  a  stout  heart  and  dauntless  accent,  he  again  uplifted  the  stave. 

"  The  Pbpe,  that  pagan  Aill  ol  pride. 
Hath  himded " 

But  Adam  was  able  to  proceed  no  farther,  being  himself  unfortunately 
blinded  by  a  stroke  of  the  impatient  youth's  switch  across  his  eyes.  Enraged 
at  once  by  the  smart  and  the  indignity,  the  falconer  started  up,  and  dark* 
ling  as  he  was,  for  his  eyes  watered  too  fast  to  permit  his  seeing  any  thing, 
he  would  soon  have  been  at  close  grips  with  his  insolent  adversary,  nad  not 
Roland  Gneme,  contrary  to  his  nature,  played  for  once  the  prudent  man  and 
the  peacemaker,  and  thrown  himself  betwixt  them,  imploring  Woodcock's 
patience.  '*  You  know  not,"  he  said,  "  with  whom  you  nave  to  do.  —  And 
thou,"  addressing  the  messenger,  who  stood  scornfully  laughing  at  Adam's 
raee,  "  get  thee  gone,  whoever  thou  art ;  if  thou  be'st  what  I  guess  thee,  thou 
well  knowest  there  are  earnest  reasons  why  thou  nhouldst." 

**  Thou  hast  hit  it  right  for  once,  Holly-top,"  said  the  gallant,  "  though  I 
guess  you  drew  your  bow  at  a  venture.  —  Here,  host,  let  this  yeoman  have 
a  pottle  of  wine  to  wash  the  smart  out  of  his  eyes  —  and  there  is  a  French 
crown  for  him."  So  saying,  he  threw  the  piece  of  money  on  the  table,  and 
left  the  apartment,  with  a  quick  yet  steady  pace,  looking  firmly  at  right  and 
left,  as  if  to  defy  interruption :  and  snapping  bis  fingers  at  two  or  three 
respectable  burghers,  who,  declaring  it  was  a  shame  that  any  one  should  be 
suffered  to  rant  and  rufile  in  defence  of  the  Pope,  were  labouring  to  find  the 
hilts  of  their  swords,  which  had  got  for  the  present  unhappily  entaneled  in 
the  folds  of  their  cloaks.  But,  as  the  adversary  was  gone  ere  any  x>f  them 
hod  reached  his  weapon,  they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  unsheath  cold 
iron,  but  merely  observed  to  each  other,  "  This  is  more  than  masterful  vio- 
lence, to  see  a  poor  man  stricken  in  the  face  just  for  singing  a  ballad  against 
the  whore  of  Babylon  t  If  the  Pope's  champions  are  to  be  bangsters  in  our 
very  change-houses,  we  shall  soon  have  the  old  shavelings  back  again." 

"  The  provost  should  look  to  it,"  said  another,  "  and  have  some  five  or  six 
armed  with  partisans,  to  come  in  upon  the  first  whistle,  to  teach  these  gal* 
lants  their  lesson.  For,  look  you,  neighbour  Lugleather,  it  is  not  for  decent 
householders  like  ourselves  to  be  brawling  with  Sie  godless  grooms  and  pert 
pages  of  the  nobles,  that  are  bred  up  to  little  'iUe  save  bloodshrd  anv]^  U\\m 
phemy  " 
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**  For  all  that,  neighbour/'  said  Lugleather,  "  I  would  have  curriod  thai 
youD^ter  as  properly  as  ever  I  curried  a  lamb's  hide,  had  not  the  hilt  of 
my  bilboo  been  for  the  instant  beyond  my  grasp ;  and  before  1  could  tur» 
my  girdle,  gone  was  my  master  1'' 

**  Ay,"  said  the  others,  '*  the  devil  go  with  him,  and  peace  abide  with  us— 
I  give  my  rede,  neighbours,  that  we  pay  the  lawing,  and  be  stepping  home* 
ward,  like  brother  and  brother ;  for  old  Saint  Giles's  is  tolling  curfew,  and 
the  street  grows  dangerous  at  night." 

With  that  the  good  burghers  adjusted  their  cloaks,  and  prepared  for  their 
departure,  while  he  that  seemed  the  briskest  of  the  three,  laying  his  hand 
on  his  Andrea  Ferrara,  observed,  "  that  they  that  spoke  in  the  praise  of  the 
Pope  on  the  High-gate  of  Edinburgh,  had  best  bring  the  sword  of  Saint 
Peter  to  defend  them." 

While  the  ill-humour  excited  by  the  insolence  of  the  young  aristocrat  waa 
thus  evaporating  in  empty  menace,  Roland  Graeme  had  to  control  the  far 
more  serious  indignation  of  Adam  Woodcock.  **  Why,  man,  it  was  but  a 
switch  across  the  mazzard — blow  your  nose,  dry  your  eyes,  and  you  will  see 
all  the  better  for  it." 

"  By  this  li^ht,  which  I  cannot  see,"  said  Adam  Woodcock,  **  thou  hast 
been  a  false  friend  to  me,  young  man  —  neither  taking  up  my  rightful  quar- 
rel, nor  letting  me  fight  it  out  myself." 

"  Fy  for  shame,  Adam  Woodcock,"  replied  the  youth,  determined  to  turn 
the  tables  on  him,  and  become  in  turn  the  counsellor  of  good  order  and 
peaceable  demeanour  —  "I  say,  fy  for  shame  I  —  Alas,  that  you  will  speak 
thus  I  Here  are  you  sent  with  me,  to  prevent  my  innocent  youth  getting 
into  snares " 

"  I  wish  your  innocent  youth  were  cut  short  with  a  halter,  with  all  my 
heart,"  said  Adam,  who  began  to  see  which  way  the  admonition  tended. 

—  "And  instead  of  setting  before  me,"  continued  Roland,  **an  example 
of  patience  and  sobriety  becoming  the  falconer  of  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning. 
you  quaff  me  off  I  know  not  how  many  flagons  of  ale,  besides  a  gallon  of 
wine,  and  a  full  measure  of  strong  waters." 

"  It  was  but  one  small  pottle,"  said  poor  Adam,  whom  consciousness  of 
his  own  indiscretion  now  reduced  to  a  merely  defensive  warfare. 

"It  was  enough  to  pottle  you  handsomely,  however,"  said  the  page  — 
"  And  then,  instead  of  going  to  bed  to  sleep  off  your  liquor,  must  you  sit 
singing  your  roistering  songs  about  popes  and  pagans,  till  you  have  got 
your  eyes  almost  switched  out  of  your  head ;  and  but  for  my  interference, 
whom  your  drunken  ingratitude  accuses  of  deserting  you,  yon  gaJliard 
would  have  cut  your  throat,  for  he  was  whipping  out  a  whinger  as  broad  as 
my  hand,  and  as  sharp  as  a  razor — And  these  are  lessons  for  an  in- 
experienced youth  I — On,  Adam  I  out  upon  you  1  out  upon  you  I" 

"Marry,  amen,  and  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Adam;  "out  upon  my  folly 
for  expecting  any  thing  but  impertinent  raillery  from  a  page  like  thee,  that 
if  he  saw  his  father  in  a  scrape,  would  laugh  at  him,  instead  of  lending 
him  aid." 

"  Nay,  but  I  will  lend  you  aid,"  said  the  page,  still  laughing,  "  that  is,  I 
will  lend  thee  aid  to  thy  chamber,  good  Adam,  where  thou  shalt  sleep  off 
wine  and  ale,  ire  and  indignation,  and  awake  the  next  morning  with  as 
much  fair  wit  as  nature  has  blessed  thee  withal.  Only  one  thing  I  will 
warn  thee,  good  Adam,  that  henceforth  and  for  ever,  when  thou  railest  at 
me  for  being  somewhat  hot  at  hand,  and  rather  too  prompt  to  out  with 
poiila**^  or  80,  thy  admonition  shall  serve  as  a  prologue  to  the  memorable 
adventure  of  the  switching  of  Saint  Michael's." 

With  such  condoling  expressions  he  got  the  crest-fallen  falconer  to  his 
bod,  and  then  retired  to  his  own  pallet,  where  it  was  some  time  ere  he 
oould  fall  asleep.  If  the  messenger  whom  he  had  seen  were  really  Catherine 
Seyton,  what  a  ir'««culine  virago  and  termagant  must  she  be  I  and  stored 
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with  what  an  iftimitable  command  of  insolence  and  assurance ! — Tho  braal 
on  her  brow  would  furbish  the  front  of  twenty  pages';  "and  I  should 
know/'  thought  Roland,  "  what  that  amounts  to  —  And  ^et,  her  features, 
her  look,  her  lizht  gait,  her  laughing  eye,  the  art  with  which  she  disposed 
the  mantle  to  snow  no  more  of  her  limbs  than  needs  must  be  seen  —  I  am 
clad  she  had  at  least  that  grace  left  —  the  voice,  the  smile  —  it  must  have 
been  Catherine  Seyton,  or  ue  devil  in  her  likeness !  One  thing  is  good,  1 
have  silenced  the  eternal  predications  of  that  ass,  Adam  Woodcock,  who 
has  set  up  for  being  a  preacher  and  a  governor  over  me,  so  soon  as  be  has 
left  the  hawks'  mew  behind  him." 

And  with  this  comfortable  reflection,  joined  to  the  happy  indifference 
which  youth  hath  for  the  events  of  the  morrow,  Roland  Grseme  fell  ftist 
Mleep. 


Now  haw  jroa  reft  rm  from  my  staff,  mjr  gaide. 
Who  ImuirKt  my  youtK,  u  men  teach  nntanied  fiikoas. 
To  use  my  sireii|ttK  discreetly  — I  am  reft 
Of  oomrade  and  of  ooouseL 

Old  Plat. 

In  the  gray  of  the  next  morning's  .dawn,  there  was  a  loud  knocking  at 
the  gate  of  the  hostelrie ;  and  those  without,  proclaiming  that  they  came 
in  the  name  of  the  Regent,  were  instantly  aamitted.  A  moment  or  two 
aflerwards,  Michael  Wing-the-wind  stood  by  the  bedside  of  our  travellers. . 

"  Up  I  up  I"  he  said,  "  there  is  no  slumber  where  Murray  hath  work 
•do." 

Both  sleepers  sprung  up,  and  began  to  dress  themselves. 

"You,  old  friend,"  said. Wing-the-wind  to  Adam  Woodcock,  "must  to 
horse  instantly,  with  this  packet  to  the  Monks  of  Kennaquhair ;  and  with 
this,"  delivering  them  as  he  spoke,  "to  the  Knight  of  Avenel." 

"  As  much  as  commanding  the  monks  to  annul  their  election,  I'll  war- 
rant me,  of  an  Abbot,"  quoth  Adam  Woodcock,  as  he  put  the  packets  into 
his  bag,  "  and  charging  my  master  to  see  it  done — To  hawk  at  one  brother 
with  another,  is  less  than  fair  play,  methinks." 

"  Fash  not  thy  beard  about  it,  old  boy,"  said  Michael,  "  but  betake  thee 
to  the  saddle  presently ;  for  if  these  orders  are  not  obeyed,  there  will  be 
bare  walls  at  the  Kirk  of  Saint  Mary's,  and  it  may  be  at  the  Castle  of 
Avenel  to  boot ;  for  I  heard  my  Lord  of  Morton  loud  with  the  Regent,  and 
we  are  at  a  pass  that  we  cannot  stand  with  him  anent  trifles." 

"  But,"  said  Adam,  "  touching  the  Abbot  of  Unreason  —  what  say  they 
to  that  outbreak  —  An  they  be  shrewishly  disposed,  I  were  better  pitch  the 
packets  to  Satan,  and  take  the  other  side  of  the  Border  for  my  bield." 

"  Oh,  that  was  passed  over  as  a  jest,  since  there  was  little  harm  done.^- 
But,  hark  thee,  Adam,"  continued  his  comrade,  "  if  there  was  a  dozen 
vacant  abbacies  in  your  road,  whether  of  jest  or  earnest,  reason  or  un- 
reason, draw  thou  never  one  of  their  mitres  over  thy  broix  s  —  The  time  is 
not  fitting,  man!  —  besides,  our  Maiden  longs  to  clip  the  neck  of  a  fat 
churchman." 

"  She  shall  never  sheer  mine  in  that  capacity,"  said  the  falconer,  while 
he  knotted  the  kerchief  in  two  or  three  double  folds  around  his  Sinhurnt 
hull-neck,  calling  out  at  the. same  time,  "Master  Roland,  M{uV)r  R^Uni 
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inako  haste !  ve  must  back  to  perch  and  mew,  and,  thank  Heaven,  morci 
than  our  own  wit,  with  our  bones  whole,  and  without  a  stab  in  the 
stomach." 

**  Nay,  but,"  said  Wing-the-wind,  "  the  page  goes  not  back  with  you :  tho 
Regent  has  other  employment  for  him." 

**  Saints  and  sorrows!"  exclaimed  the  falconer — "Master  Roland  Graemo 
to  remain  here,  and  I  to  return  to  Avenel  I  — Why,  it  cannot  be  —  the  child 
cannot  manage  himself  in  this  wide  world  witlfout  me,  and  I  question  if  ho 
will  stoop  to  any  other  whistle  than  mine  own ;  there  are  times  1  mycell 
can  hardly  bring  him  to  my  lure." 

It  was  at  Roland's  tongue's  en(3  to  say  something  concerning  the  occasion 
they  had  for  using  mutually  each  other's  prudence,  but  the  real  anxiety 
which  Adam  evinced  at  parting  with  him,  took  away  his  disposition  to  such 
ungracious  raillery.  The  falconer  did  not  altogether  escape,  however,  for, 
in  turning  his  face  towards  the  lattice,  his  friend  Michael  caught  a  glimpse 
of  it,  and  exclaimed,  **  I  prithee,  Adam  Wo9dcock,  what  hast  thou  been 
doing  with  these  eyes  of  thine  ?  They  are  swelled  to  the  starting  from  the 
socket !" 

**  Nought  in  the  world,"  said  he,  after  casting  a  deprecating  glance  at 

Roland  GraBme,  "  but  the  effect  of  sleeping  in  this  d d  truckle  without 

a  pillow." 

**  Why,  Adam  Woodcock^  thou  must  be  g^Krn  strangely  dainty,"  said  his 
old  companion ;  *'  I  have  known  thee  sleep  all  night  with  no  better  pillow 
than  a  bush  of  ling,  and  start  up  with  the  sun,  as  gh  gg  as  a  falcon ;  and 
now  thine  eves  resemble " 

"Tush,  m.an,  what  signifies  how  mine  eves  look  now?"  said  Adam — "let 
us  but  roast  a  crab-apple,  pour  a  pottle  of  ale  on  it,  and  bathe  our  throats 
withal,  thou  shalt  see  a  change  in  me." 

"  And  thou  wilt  be  in  heart  to  sing  thy  jolly  ballad  about  the  Pope," 
said  his  comrade. 

"  Ay,  that  1  will,"  replied  the  falconer,  "  that  is,  when  we  have  left  this 
quiet  town  five  miles  behind  us,  if  you  will  take  your  hobby  and  ride  so  far 
oil  my  way." 

"  Nay,  that  I  may  not,"  said  Michael  — "  I  can  but  stop  to  partake  your 
morning  draught,  and  see  you  fairly  to  horse  —  I  will  see  that  they  saddle 
them,  and  toast  the  crab  for  thee,  without  loss  of  time." 

During  his  absence  the  falconer  took  the  page  by  the  hand — **  May  I  never 
^ood  hawk  again,"  said  the  good-natured  fellow,  "  if  I  am  not  as  sorry  to 
part  with  you  as  if  you  were  a  child  of  mine  own,  craving  pardon  for  the 
freedom  —  I  cannot  tell  what  makes  me  love  you  so  much,  unless  it  be  for 
the  reason  that  I  loved  the  vicious  devil  of  a  brown  galloway  nag  whom  my 
master  the  Knight  called  Satan,  till  Master  Warden  changed  his  name  to 
Seyton  ;  for  he  said  it  was  over  boldness  to  call  a  beast  after  the  King  of 
Darkness " 

**  And,"  said  the  page,  "  it  was  over  boldness  in  him,  I  trow,  to  call  a 
vicious  brute  after  a  noble  family." 

"  Well,"  proceeded  Adam,  "  Seyton  or  Satan,  I  loved  that  nag  over  every 
other  horse  in  the  stable  —  There  was  no  sleeping  on  his  back  —  he  was  for 
«ver  fidgeting,  bolting,  rearing,  biting,  kicking,  and  giving  you  work  to  do, 
and  maybe  the  measure  of  your  back  on  the  heather  to  the  boot  of  it  all. 
4.nd  I  think  I  love  you  better  than  any  lad  in  the  castle,  for  the  self-same 
qualities." 

'*  Thanks,  thanks,  kind  Adam.  I  regard  myself  bound  to  you  for  the 
good  estimation  in'^ich  you  hold  me." 

**Nay,  int-errupt  me  not,"  said  the  falconer  —  "Satan  was  a  good  nag  — 
But  I  say  I  think  I  shall  call  the  two  eyases  after  you,  the  one  Roland,  and 
the  other  Graeme ;  and  while  Adam  Woodcock  lives,  be  sure  you  have  a 
frioDvi  —  Here  is  to  thee,  my  dear  son." 
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Rultefil  most  henrtilj  returned  the  gra.sp  of  the  hand,  and  Woodooekt 
huving  *rtken  a  deep  draught  continued  his  farewell  speech. 

"  Thorc  are  three  thingF  I  warn  you  against,  Roland,  now  th.at  you  arl^ 
CO  tread  this  weary  world  without  my  experience  to  assist  you.  In  the  finf 
place,  never  draw  dagger  on  slight  occasion — every  man's  doublet  is  not  so 
well  stuffed  as  a  certain  abbot's  that  you  wot  of.     Secondly,  fly  not  at  every 

f>retty  girl,  like  a  merlin  at  a  thrush — ^you  will  not  always  win  a  gold  chain 
or  your  labour  —  and,  by  the  way,  here  I  return  to  you  your  fanfarona— 
keep  it  close,  it  is  weighty,  and  may  benefit  you  at  a  pinch  more  ways  than 
one.  Thirdly,  and  to  conclude,  as  our  worthy  preacher  says,  beware  of  the 
pottle-pot —  it  has  drenched  thejudgment  of  wiser  men  than  you.  I  could 
bring  some  instances  of  it,  but  I  dare  say  it  needeth  not ;  for  if  ynu  should 
forget  your  own  mishaps,  you  will  scarce  fail  to  remember  mine  —  And  so 
farewell,  my  dear  non." 

Roland  returned  Tiis  good  wishes,  and  failed  not  to  send  his  humble  dn^ 
to  his  kind  Lady,  charging  the  falconer,  at  the  same  time,  to  express  hu 
regret  that  he  snould  have  offended  her,  and  his  determination  so  to  bear 
him  in  the  world  that  she  would  not  be  ashamed  of  the  generous  protection 
she  had  afforded  him. 

The  falconer  embraced  his  young  friend,  mounted  his  stout,  round-made 
trotting-nag,  which  the  serving-man,  who  had  attended  him,  held  ready  ift» 
the  door,  and  took  the  road  tQg|ie  southward.  A  sullen  and  heavy  so'un^ 
echoed  frtim  the  horse's  feet,  as  if  indicating  the  sorrow  of  the  good-natured 
rider.  Every  hoof-tread  seemed  to  tap  upon  Roland's  heart  as  he  heard  his 
comrade  withdraw  with  so  little  of  his  usuail  alert  activity,  and  felt  that  ha 
was  once  more  alone  in  the  world. 

He  was  roused  from  his  reverie  by  Michael  Wing-the-wind,  who  reminded 
him  that  it  was  necessary  they  should  instantly  return  to  the  palace,  as  my 
Lord  Regent  went  to  the  Sessions  early  in  the  morning.  They  went  thither 
accordingly,  and  Wing-the-wind,  a  favourite  old  domestic,  who  was  admitted 
nearer  to  the  Regenrs  person  and  privacy,  tha/i  many  whose  posts  were 
more  ostensible,  soon  introduced  Graeme  into  a  small  matted  chamber,  where 
be  had  an  audience  of  the  present  head  of  the  troubled  State  of  Scotland. 
The  Earl  of  Murray  was  clad  in  a  sad-coloured  moming-gow^n,  with  a  cap 
and  slippers  of  the  same  cloth,  but,  even  in  this  easy  d^shabill^,  held  his 
sheathed  rapier  in  his  hand,  a  precaution  which  he  adopted  when  receiving 
strangers,  rather  in  compliance  with  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  his  friends 
and  partisans,  than  from  any  personal  apprehensions  of  his  own.  He  an- 
swered with  a  silent  nod  the  respectful  obeisance  of  the  page,  and  took  one 
or  two  turns  through  the  small  apartment  in  silence,  fixing  his  keen  eye  on 
Roland,  as  if  he  wished  to  penetrate  into  his  very  soul.  At  length  he  orok^ 
silence. 

"Your  name  is,  I  think,  Julian  Grasme?*' 

"  Roland  GrsBme,  my  lord,  not  Julian,"  replied  the  page. 

"Right  —  I  was  misled  by  some  trick  of  my  memory — Roland  Graeme, 
from  the  Debateable  Land.  —  Roland,  thou  knowest  the  duties  which  belong 
to  a  lady's  service  ?" 

"  I  should  know  them,  my  lord,"  replied  Roland,  "  having  been  bred  so 
near  the  person  of  my  Lady  of  Avenel ;  but  I  trust  never  more  to  practise 
them,  as  the  Knight  hath  promised " 

"  Be  silent,  young  man,'^  said  the  Regent,  "  I  am  to  speak,  and  you  to 
hear  and  obey.  It  is  necessary  that,  for  some  space  at  least,  you  shall 
again  enter  into  the  service  of  a  lady,  who,  in  rank,  hath  no  equal  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  this  service  accoraplishedj  I  give  thee  my  i|^rd  as  Knight  and 
Prince,  that  it  shall  open  to  Vou  a  course  of  ambition,  such  as  may  well 
gratify  the  aspiring  wishes  of  one  whom  circumstances  entitle  to  entertain 
much  higher  views  than  thou.  I  will  take  thee  into  my  household  and  near 
to  my  person,  or,  at  your  own  choice,  I  will  give  yon  the  command  of  a  fool- 
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somnany  —  either  in  a  preferment  which  the  proudest  laird   iu  the  land 
might  be  glad  to  ensure  for  a  second  son.'' 

"May  I  presume  to   ask,  my  lord/'  said  Roland,  observing  the  Ean 
paused  for  a  reply,  **  to  whom  my  poor  services  are  in  the  first  place  del 
tined  ?" 

"  Yc  u  will  be  told  hereaftei,"  said  the  Regent ;  and  then,  as  if  overcoming 
Bome  internal  reluctance  to  speak  farther  himself,  he  added,  "or  why 
■bould  I  not  myself  tell  you,  that  you  are  about  to  enter  into  the  service  of 
a  most  illustrious  —  most  unhappy  lady  —  into  the  service  of  Mary  of 
Scotland." 

'*  Of  the  Queen,  my  lord !"  said  the  page,  unable  to  suppress  his  surprise. 

"  Of  her  who  was  the  Queen  I"  said  Murray,  with  a  singular  mixture  of 
displeasure  and  embarrassment  in  his  tone  of  voice.  "  You  must  be  aware, 
young  man,  that  her  son  reigns  in  her  stead." 

He  sighed  from  an  emotion,  partly  natural,  perhaps,  and  partly  assumed. 

"  And  am  I  to  attend  upon  her  Grace  in  her  place  of  imprisonment,  my 
lord  ?"  again  demanded  the  page,  with  a  straigntforward  and  hardy  sim- 
plicity, which  somewhat  disconcerted  the  sage  and  powerful  statesman. 

"  She  is  not  imprisoned,"  answered  Murray,  angrily :  "  God  forbid  she 
should  —  she  is  only  sequestered  from  state  affairs,  and  from  the  business 
of  the  public,  until  the  world  be  so  effectually  settled,  that  she  may  enjoy 
her  natural  and  uncontrolled  freedom,  without  her  royal  disposition  being 
exposed  to  the  practices  of  wicked  and  designing  men.  It  is  for  this  pur-^ 
pose,"  be  addea,  "  that  while  she  is  to  be  nimished,  as  right  is,  with  such 
attendance  as  may  befit  her  present  secluded  state,  it  becomes  necessary 
that  those  placed  around  her,  are  persons  on  whose  prudence  I  can  have 
reliance.  You  see,  therefore,  you  are  at  once  called  on  to  discharge  an 
office  most  honourable  in  itself,  and  so  to  discharge  it  that  you  may  make  a 
friend  of  the  Regent  of  Scotland.  Thou  art,  I  have  been  told,  a  singularly 
apprehensive  youth ;  and  I  perceive  by  thy  look;  that  thou  dost  already 
understand  what  I  would  say  on  this  matter.  In  this  schedule  your  par* 
ticular  points  of  duty  are  set  down  at  length  —  but  the  sum  required  of  you 
is  fidelity  —  I  mean  fidelity  to  myself  and  to  the  stat«.  You  are,  therefore, 
to  watch  every  attempt  which  is  made,  or  inclination  displayed,  to  open  any 
communication  with  any  of  the  lords  who  have  become  banders  in  the  west 
—  with  Hamilton,  Seyton,  with  Fleming,  or  the  like.  It  is  true  that  my 
gracious  sister,  reflecting  upon  the  ill  chances  that  have  happened  to  the  st&U 
of  this  poor  kingdom,  from  evil  counsellors  who  have  abused  her  royal 
nature  in  time  past,  hath  determined  to  sequestrate  herself  from  state  affairs 
in  future.  But  it  is  our  duty,  as  acting  for  and  in  the  name  of  our  infant 
nephew,  to  guard  against  the  evils  which  may  arise  from  any  mutation  or 
vacillation  in  her  royal  resolutions.  Wherefore,  it  will  be  thy  duty  to  watch, 
and  report  to  our  lady  mother,  whose  guest  our  sister  is  for  the  present, 
whatever  may  infer  a  disposition  to  withdraw  her  person  from  the  place  of 
security  in  which  she  is  lodged,  or  to  open  communication  with  those  with- 
out. If,  however,  your  observation  should  detect  any  thing  of  weight,  and 
which  may  exceed  mere  suspicion,  fail  not  to  send  notice  by  an  especial 
messenger  to  me  directly,  and  this  ring  shall  be  thy  warrant  to  order  horse 
and  men  on  such  service. — And  now  begone.  If  there  be  half  the  wit  in 
thy  head  that  there  is  apprehension  in  thy  look,  thou  fully  comprehendest 
all  that  I  would  say  —  Serve  me  faithfully,  and  sure  to  I  am  belted  earl,  thy 
reward  shall  be  great." 

Roland  Graeme  made  an  obeisance,  and  was  about  to  depart. 

The  Earl  signed  to  him  to  remain.  "  I  have  trusted  thee  deeply,"  he  said, 
*'  young  man,  for  thou  art  the  only  one  of  her  suite  who  has  been  sent  to 
tier  by  my  own  recommendation.  Her  gentlewomen  are  of  her  own  noniina* 
tion —  it  were  too  hard  to  have  barred  her  that  privilege,  though  some  thei« 
r*re  who  reckoned  it  inconsistent  with  sure  policy.    Thou  art  ycung  and 
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hf.ndfio  .!<.  Mingle  in  their  follieR,  and  see  they  cover  not  deeper  deftlgnd 
under  the  appearance  of  female  levity  —  if  they  do  mine,  do  thou  coantep 
mine.  For  tne  rest,  bear  all  decorum  and  respect  to  the  person  of  thy  mis- 
tress —  she  is  a  princess,  though  a  most  unhappy  one,  and  hath  been  a 
queen !  though  now,  alas !  no  longer  such !  Pay,  therefore,  to  her  all 
honour  and  respect,  consistent  with  thy  fidelity  to  the  King  and  me-:; 
and  now,  farewell. — Yet  stay  —  yoa  travel  with  Lord  Lindesay,  a  man 
of  the  old  world,  rough  and  honest,  though  untaught ;  see  that  tfaou  offend 
bim  not,  for  he  is  not  patient  of  raillery,  and  thou,  I  have  heard,  art 
a  crack-halter."  This  he  said  with  a  smile,  then  added,  "  I  could  have 
wished  the  Lord  Lindesay's  mission  had  been  intrusted  to  some  other  and 
more  gentle  noble." 

"  And  wherefore  should  you  wish  that,  my  lord?"  said  Morton,  who  even 
then  entered  the  apartment ;  **  the  council  have  decided  for  the  best  —  we 
have  had  but  too  many  proofs  of  this  lady's  stubbornness  of  mind,  and  the 
oak  that  resists  the  sharp  steel  axe,  must  be  riven  with  the  rugged  iron 
wedge.  —  And  this  is  to  be  her  page  ?  —  My  Lord  Regent  hath  doubtless 
instructed  you,  young  man,  how  you  shall  guide  yourself  in  these  matters ; 
I  will  add  but  a  little  bint  on  my  part.  You  are  going  to  the  castle  of  a 
Douglas,  where  treachenr  never  thrives  —  the  first  moment  of  suspicion 
will  DC  the  last  of  your  fife.  My  kinsman,  William  Douglas,  understands 
no  raillery,  and  if  he  once  have  cause  to  think  yon  false,  you  will  waver  in 
the  wind  from  the  castle  battlements  ere  the  sun  set  upon  his  anger. — And 
is  the  lady  to  have  an  almoner  withal  ?" 

'*  Occasionally,  Douglas,"  said  the  Regent ;  **  it  were  hard  to  deny  the 
spiritual  consolation  wnich  she  thinks  essential  to  her  salvation." 

"  You  are  ever  too  soft  hearted,  my  lord  —  What !  a  false  priest  to  com- 
municate her  lamentations,  not  only  to  our  unfriends  in  Scotland,  but  to 
the  Guises,  to  Rome,  to  Spain,  and  I  kttow  not  where !" 

"  Fear  not,"  said  the  Regent,  "  we  will  take  such  order  that  no  treachery 
■hall  happen." 

•'  Look  to  it  then,"  said  Morton ;  "  you  know  my  mind  respecting  the 
wench  you  have  consented  she  shall  receive  as  a  waiting-woman  —  one  of  a 
family,  which,  of  all  others,  has  ever  been  devoted  to  her,  and  inimical  to 
us.  Ilad  we  not  been  wary,  she  would  have  been  purveyed  of  a  page  as 
much  to  her  purpose  as  her  waiting-damsel.  I  hear  a  rumour  that  an  old 
mad  Romish  pilgrimer,  who  passes  for  at  least  half  a  saint  among  them, 
was  em  ploy  ea  to  find  a  fit  subject." 

*'  We  have  escaped  that  danger  at  least,"  said  Murray,  **  and  converted  it 
into  a  point  of  advantage,  by  sending  this  boy  of  Qlendinning's  —  and  fur 
tier  waiting-damsel,  you  cannot  grudge  her  one  poor  maiden  instead  of  her 
four  noble  Marys  and  all  their  silken  train  ?" 

**  I  care  not  so  much  for  the  waiting-maiden,"  said  Morton,  "  but  I  cannot 
brook  the  almoner —  I  think  priests  of  all  persuasions  are  much  like  each 
otrer  —  Here  is  John  Knox,  who  made  such  a  noble  puller-down,  is  ambi- 
tious of  becoming  a  setter-up,  and  a  founder  of  schools  and  colleges  out  of 
the  Abbey  lands,  and  bishops'  rents,  and  other  spoils  of  Rome,  which  the 
nobility  of  Scotland  have  won  with  their  sword  and  bow,  and  with  which 
he  would  endow  new  hives  to  sing  the  old  drone." 

"  John  is  a  man  of  Qod,"  said  the  Regent,  '*  and  his  scheme  is  a  devout 
imagination." 

The  sedate  smile  with  which  this  was  spoken,  left  it  impossible  to  conjei> 
ture  whether  the  words  were  meant  in  approbation,  or  in  derision^  of  the 
plan  of  the  Scottish  Reformer.  Turning  toen  to  Roland  Graeme,  as  if  hi» 
thought  he  had  been  long  enough  a  witness  of  this  conversation,  he  bade 
him  get  him  presently  to  horse,  since  my  Lord  of  Lindesay  was  already 
mounted.     The  page  made  his  reverence,  and  left  the  anartment. 

Guided  by  Michael  Wing-the-wind,  he  found  his  horse  ready  aaddlvji  9nd 
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pre]»arcd  for  the  journey,  in  front  of  the  palace  porch,  where  hovered  about 
a  score  of  men-at-arms,  whose  leader  showed  no  small  symptoms  of  s.irly 
impatience. 

''Is  this  the  jackanape  page  for  whom  we  have  waited  thus  long?''  said 
he  to  Wing-the-wind.  —  "  And  my  Lord  Kuthven  will  reach  the  castle  long 
before  us." 

Michael  assented,  and  added,  that  the  boy  had  been  detained  by  the 
Regent  to  receive  some  parting  instructions.  The.  leader  made  an  inarticu- 
late sound  in  his  throat,  expressive  of  sullen  acquiescence,  and  calling  to 
one  of  his  domestic  attendants,  '*  Edward,''  said  he,  '*  take  the  gallant  into 
your  charge,  and  let  him  speak  with  no  one  else." 

He  then  addressed,  by  the  title  of  Sir  Robert,  an  elderly  and  respectable- 
looking  gentleman,  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  seemed  above  the  rank 
of  a  retainer  or  domestic,  and  observed,  that  they  must  get  to  horse  with  all 
speed. 

During  this  discourse,  and  while  they  were  riding  slowly  along  the  street 
of  the  suburb,  Roland  had  time  to  examine  more  accurately  the  looks  and 
figure  of  the  Baron,  who  was  at  their  head. 

Lord  Lindesay  of  the  Byres  was  rather  touched  than  stricken  with  years. 
His  upright  stature  and  strong  limbs,  still  showed  him  fully  equal  to  all 
the  exertions  and  fatigues  of  war.  His  thick  eyebrows,  now  partially 
grizzled,  lowered  over  large  eyes  full  of  dark  fire,  which  seemed  yet  darker 
from  the  uncommon  depth  at  which  they  were  set  in  his  head.  His  features, 
naturally  strong  and  harsh,  had  their  sternness  exaggerated  by  one  or  two 
scars  received  m  battle.  These  fbatures,  naturally  calculated  to  express 
the  harsher  passions,  were  shaded  by  an  open  steel  cap,  with  a  projecting 
front,  but  having  no  visor,  over  the  gorget  of  which  fell  the  black  and 
grizzled  beard  of  the  grim  old  Baron,  and  totally  hid  the  lower  part  of  his 
face.  The  rest  of  his  dress  was  a  loose  buff-coat,  which  had  once  been  lined 
with  silk  and  adorned  with  embroidery,  but  which  seemed  much  stained 
with  travel,  and  damaged  with  cuts,  received  probably  in  battle.  It  covered 
a  corslet,  which  had  once  been  of  polished  steel,  fairly  gilded,  but  was  now 
somewhat  injured  with  rust.  A  sword  of  antique  make  and  uncommon 
size,  framed  to  be  wielded  with  both  hands,  a  kind  of  weapon  which  was 
then  beginning  to  go  out  of  use,  hung  from  his  neck  in  a  baldrick,  and 
was  so  disposed  as  to  traverse  his  whole  person,  the  huge  hilt  appearing 
over  his  left  shoulder,  and  the  point  reaching  well-nigh  to  the  right  heel^ 
and  jarring  against  his  spur  as  he  walked.  This  unwieldy  weapon  could 
only  be  unsheathed  by  pulling  the  handle  over  the  left  shoulder — for  no 
human  arm  was  long  enough  to  draw  it  in  the  usual  manner.  The  whole 
equipment  was  that  of  a  rude  warrior,  negligent  of  his  exterior  even  to  mis 
anthropical  suUenness ;  aifd  the  short,  harsh,  haughty  tone,  which  he  used 
towards  his  attendants,  belonged  to  the  same  unpolished  character. 

The  personage  who  rode  with  Lord  Lindesay,  at  the  head  of  the  part^, 
Was  an  absolute  contrast  to  him,  in  manner,  form,  and  features.  His  thin 
and  silky  hair  was  already  white,  though  he  seemed  not  above  forty-five  or 
fifty  years  old.  His  tone  of  voice  was  soft  and  insinuating — his  form  thin, 
spare,  and  bent  by  an  habitual  stoop  —  his  pale  cheek  was  expressive  of 
shrewdness  and  intelligence  —  his  eye  was  quick  though  placid,  and  his 
whole  demeanour  mild  and  conciliatory.  He  rode  an  ambling  nag,  such  as 
were  ri«»ed  by  ladies,  clergymen,  or  others  of  peaceful  professions  —  wore  a 
riding  >iabit  of  black  velvet,  with  a  cap  and  feather  of  the  same  hue,  fastened 
up  by  a  golden  medal — and  for  show,  and  as  a  mark  of  rank  rather  than  for 
use,  caiSed  a  walking-sword,  (as  the  short  light  rapiers  were  called,)  without 
any  other  arms,  offensive  or  defensive. 

The  party  had  now  quitted  the  town,  and  proceeded,  at  a  steady  trot, 
towards  the  west. — As  they  prosecuted  their  journey,  Roland  Graeme  would 
^Udiy  havs  learned  something  of  its  purpose  and  tendency,  but  the  ooan< 
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lenance  of  the  personage  next  to  whom  he  had  heen  placed  in  the  train 
discouraged  all  approach  to  familiarity.  The  Baron  himself  did  not  look 
more  grim  and  inaccessible  than  his  feudal  retainer,  whose  grisly  beard 
fell  over  his  mouth  like  the  portcullis  before  the  gate  of  a  castle,  as  if  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  escape  of  any  word,  of  which  absolute  neces- 
sity did  not  demand  the  utterance.  The  rest  of  the  train  seemed  under  the 
same  taciturn  influence,  and  journeyed  on  without  a  word  being  exchanged 
amongst  them — more  like  a  troop  of  Carthusian  friars  than  a  party  of  mili- 
tary retainers.  Roland  Oneme  was  surprised  at  this  extremity  of  discipline ; 
for  even  in  the  household  of  the  Knight  of  Av«nel,  though  somewhat  distin- 
guished for  the  accuracy  with  which  decorum  was  enfort^ed.  a  journej  wa^ 
a  period  of  license,  during  which  jest  and  song,  and  every  thing  within  the 
limits  of  becoming  mirth  and  pastime  were  freely  permitted.  This  unusual 
silence  was,  however,  so  far  acceptable,  that  it  gave  him  time  to  bring  any 
shadow  of  judgment  which  he  possessed  to  council  on  his  own  situation  and 

Erospects,  which  would  have  appeared  to  any  reasonable  person  in  the 
iehest  degjree  dangerous  and  perplexing. 

It  was  quite  evident  that  he  had,  through  various  circumstances  not  under 
his  own  control,  formed  contradictory  connexions  with  both  the  contending 
factions,  by  whose  strife  the  kingdom  was  distracted,  without  bein^  properly 
an  adherent  of  either.  It  seemed  also  clear,  that  the  same  situation  in  the 
household  of  the  deposed  Queen,  to  which  he  was  now  promoted  by  the 
influence  of  the  Regent,  had  been  destined  to  him  by  his  enthusiastic  grand- 
mother, Maedalen  Qneme ;  for  on  this,  subject,  the  words  which  Morton  had 
dropped  had  been  a  ray  of  light ;  yet  it  was  no  less  clear  that  these  two 
persons,  the  one  the  declared  enemy,  the  other  the  enthusiastic  Totary,  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  —  the  one  at  the  head  of  the  Ring's  new  government, 
the  other,  who  regarded  that  government  as  a  criminal  usurpation  —  must 
have  reauired  and  expected  very  difl^erent  services  from  the  individual  whom 
they  haa  thus  u  .ited  in  reconi mending.  It  required  very  little  reflection  to 
foresee  that  these  contradictory  claims  on  his  services  might  speedily  place 
him  in  a  situation  where  his  honour  as  well  as  his  life  might  be  endangered. 
But  it  was  not  in  Roland  Gneme's  nature  to  anticipate  evil  before  it  came, 
or  to  prepare  to  combat  difficulties  before  they  arrived.  **  I  will  see  this 
beautiful  and  unfortunate  Mary  Stewart,"  said  he,  "  of  whom  we  have  heard 
so  much,  and  then  there  will  be  time  enough  to  determine  whether  I  will  be 
kingsman  or  queensman.  None  of  them  can  say  I  have  given  word  or 
promise  to  either  of  their  factions ;  for  they  have  fed  me  up  and  down  like 
a  blind  Billy,  without  giving  me  way  light  into  what  I  was  to  do.  But  it 
was  lucky  that  grim  Douglas  came  into  the  Re^nt's  closet  this  morning, 
otherwise  I  had  never  got  free  of  him  vrithout  plighting  my  troth  to  do  fUl 
the  Earl  would  have  me,  which  seemed,  after  aH,  but  foul  play  to  the  poor 
imprisoned  lady,  to  place  her  page  as  an  espial  on  her." 

Skipping  thus  lightly  over  a  matter  of  such  consequence,  the  thoughts  of 
the  hare-brained  boy  went  a  wool-gathering  after  more  agreeable  topiea. 
Now  he  admired  the  Gothic  towers  of  Bambougle,  rising  from  the  sea- 
beaten  rock,  and  overlooking  one  of  the  most  glorious  landscapes  in  Scot- 
land —  and  now  he  began  to  consider  what  notable  sport  for  the  hounds 
and  the  hawks  must  be  afforded  by  the  variegated  ground  over  which  they 
travelled  —  and  now  he  compared  the  steady  and  dull  trot  at  which  they 
weio  then  prosecuting  their  journey,  with  the  delight  of  sweeping  over  hill 
and  dale  in  pursuit  or  his  favourite  sports.  As,  under  the  influence  of  these 
joyous  recollections,  he  gave  his  horse  the  spur,  and  made  him  execute  s 
gambade,  he  instantly  incurred  the  censure  of  his  grave  neighbour,  whe 
hinted  to  him  to  keep  the  pace,  and  move  quietly  and  in  order,  unless  he 
wished  such  notice  to  be  taken  of  his  eccentric  movements  as  was  likely  fe^ 
be  very  displeasing  to  him. 

The  rebuke  and  the  restraint  under  which  the  youth  now  fr,nr)d  hira*^iL 
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Drought  back  to  his  recollectioo  his  late  good-humoured  and  accommodating 
associate  and  guiue,  Adam  Woodcock ;  and  from  that  topic  his  imagination 
made  a  short  flight  to  Avenel  Castle,  to  the  quiet  and  unconfined  lite  of  it-d 
inhabitants,  the  goodness  of  his  early  protectress,  not  forgetting  the  deni- 
zens of  its  stables,  kennels,  and  hawk-mews.  In  a  brief  space,  all  these 
subjects  of  meditation  gave  way  to  the  resemblance  of  that  riddle  of 
womankind,  Catherine  Seyton,  who  appeared  before  the  eye  of  his  mind — 
now  in  her  female  form,  now  in  her  male  attire — now  in  both  at  once — like 
some  strange  dream,  which  presents  to  us  the  same  individual  under  two 
different'  characters  at  the  same  instant.  Her  mysterious  present  also 
recurred  to  his  recollection — the  sword  which  he  now  wore  at  his  side,  and 
which  he  was  not  to  draw  save  bv  command  of  his  legitimate  Sovereign  I 
But  the  key  of  this  mystery  he  judged  he  was  likely  to  find  in  the  issue  of 
his  present  journey. 

With  such  thoughts  passing  through  his  mind,  Roland  GraBme  accom* 
panied  the  party  of  Lord  Lindesay  to  the  Queen's-Ferry,  which  they  passed 
in  vessels  that  fay  in  readiness  for  them.  They  encountered  no  adventure 
whatever  in  their  passage,  excepting  one  horse  being  lamed  in  getting  into 
the  boat,  an  accident  very  common  on  such  occasions,  until  a  few  years 
ago,  when  the  ferry  was  completely  regulated.  What  was  more  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  tne  olden  age,  was  the  discharge  of  a  culverin  at  the  party 
from  the  battlements  of  the  old  castle  of  Rosythe,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Ferry,  the  lord  of  which  happened  to  have  some  public  or  private  quarrel 
with  the  Lord  Lindesay,  and  took  this  mode  of  expressing  his  resentment. 
The  insult,  however,  as  it  was  harmless,  remained  unnoticed  and  una- 
venged, nor  did  any  thing  else  occur  worth  notice  until  the  band  had  come 
where  Lochleven  spread  its  magnificent  sheet  of  waters  to  the  beams  of  a 
bright  summer's  sun. 

The  ancient  castle,  which  occupies  an  island  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
lake,  recalled  to  the  page  that  of  Avenel,  in  which  he  h^  been  nurtured. 
But  the  lake  was  mucn  larger,  and  adorned  with  several  iRets  besides  that 
on  which  the  fortress  was  situated ;  and  instead  of  being  embosomed  in 
hills  like,  that  of  Avenel,  had  upon  the  southern  side  only  a  splendid  moun- 
tainous screen,  being  the  descent  of  one  of  the  Lomond  hills,  and  on  the 
other  was  surrounded  by  the  extensive  and  fertile  plain  of  Kinross.  Roland 
Graeme  looked  with  some  degree  of  dismay  on  the  water-girdled  fortress, 
which  then,  as  now,  consisted  only  of  one  large  donjon-keep,  surrounded 
with  a  court-yard,  with  two  round  flan  king-towers  at  the  angles,  which 
contained  within  its  circuit  some  other  buildings  of  inferior  importance.  A 
few  old  trees,  clustered  together  near  the  castle,  gave  some  relief  to  the  air 
of  desolate  seclusion ;  but  yet  the  page,  while  he  gazed  upon  a  building  so 
sequestrated,  could  not  but  feel  for  the  situation  of  a  captive  Princess 
doomed  to  dwell  there,  as  well  as  for  his  own.  **  I  must  have  been  born," 
he  thought;  **  under  the  star  that  presides  over  ladies  and  lakes  of  water, 
for  I  cannot  by  any  means  escape  from  the  service  of  the  one,  or  from 
dwelling  in  the  other.  But  if  they  allow  me  not  the  fair  freedom  of  my 
eport  and  exercise,  they  shall  find  it  as  hard  to  confine  a  wild-drake,  as  a 
jouth  who  can  swim  like  one." 

Tlie  bail !  had  now  reached  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  one  of  the  party 
advancing  displayed  Lord  Lindesay's  pennon,  waving  it  repeatedly  to  and 
fro,  while  that  Baron  himself  blew  a  clamorous  blast  on  his  bugle.  A 
banner  was  presently  displayed  from  the  roof  of  the  castle  in  reply  to  these 
Mgnals,  and  one  or  two  figures  were  seen  busied  as  if  unmooring  a  boat 
which  lay  close  to  the  islet. 

"  It  will  be  some  time  ere  they  can  reach  us  with  the  boat,"  said  the  com- 
panion ot  Lord  Lindesay ;  '*  should  we  not  do  well  to  proceed  to  the  town, 

tntl  array  ourselves  in  some  better  order,  ere  we  appear  before " 

You  may  do  as  you  list,  Sir  Robert,"  replied  Lindesay,  "I  have  neiVhet 
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time  nor  tempor  to  waste  on  such  vanities.  She  has  cost  me  many  a  hard 
tide,  and  must  not  now  take  offence  at  the  threadbare  cloak  and  soiled 
doublet  that  I  am  arrayed  in.  It  is  the  livery  to  which  she  has  brought  all 
Scotland." 

"  Do  not  speak  so  harshly,"  said  Sir  Robert ;  "  if  she  hath  done  wrong, 
0he  hath  dearly  abied  it;  and  in  losing  all  real  power,  one  would  not 
deprive  her  of  the  little  external  homage  due  at  once  to  a  lady  and  a 
princess." 

"  I  say  to  you  once  more,  Sir  Robert  Melville,"  replied  Lindesay,  "  do  aa 
TOO  will — for  me,  I  am  now  too  old  to  dink  myself  as  a  gallant  to  grace  the 
bower  of  dames." 

"  The  bower  of  dames,  my  lord !"  said  Melville,  looking  at  the  rude  okl 
lower — **  is  it  yon  dark  and  grated  castle,  the  prison  of  a  captive  Queen,  U> 
which  you  give  so  gay  a  name  ?" 

'*  Name  it  as  you  list,''  replied  Lindesay ;  "  had  the  Regent  desired  to 
•end  an  envoy  capable  to  speak  to  a  captive  Queen,  there  are  many  gallanti 
in  his  court  who  would  have  courted  the  occasion  to  make  speeches  out  of 
Amadis  of  Gaul,  or  the  Mirror  of  Knighthood.  But  when  he  sent  blunt  old 
Lindesay,  he  knew  he  would  speak  to  a  misguided  woman,  as  her  former 
misdoings  and  her  present  state  render  necessary.  I  sought  not  this  em- 
ployment— it  has  been  thrust  upon  me ;  and  I  will  not  cumber  myself  with 
more  form  in  the  discharge  of  it,  than  needs  must  be  tacked  to  such  an 
occupation." 

So  saying,  Lord  Lindesay  threw  himself  from  horseback,  and  wrapping 
his  riding-cloak  around  him,  lay  down  at  lazy  length  upon  the  sward,  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  boat,  which  was  now  seen  rowing  from  the  castle 
towards  the  shore.  Sir  Robert  Melville,  who  had  also  dismounted,  walked 
at  short  turns  to  and  fro  upon  the  bank,  his  arms  crossed  on  his  breast, 
often  looking  to  the  castle,  and  displaying  in  his  countenance  a  mixture  of 
sorrow  and  of  anxiety.  The  rest  oi  the  party  sate  like  statues  on  horseback, 
without  moving  so  much  as  the  points  of  their  lances,  which  they  held 
upright  in  the  air. 

As  soon  as  the  boat  approached  a  rude  quay  or  landing-place,  near  to 
which  they  had  stationed  themselves.  Lord  Linaesay  started  up  from  hia 
recumbent  posture,  and  asked  the  person  who  steered,  why  he  had  not 
brought  a  larger  boat  with  him  to  transport  his  retinue. 

"  So  please  you,"  replied  the  boatman,  **  because  it  is  the  order  of  our 
lady,  that  we  bring  not  to  the  castle  more  than  four  persons." 

"Thy  lady  is  a  wise  woman,"  said  Lindesay,  "to  suspect  me  of  treachery! 
— Or,  had  I  intended  it,  what  was  to  hinder  us  from  throwing  you  and  your 
comrades  into  the  lake,  and  filling  the  boat  with  my  own  fellows  ?" 

The  steersman,  on  hearing  this,  made  a  hasty  signal  to  his  men  to  back 
their  oars,  and  hold  off  from  the  shore  which  they  were  approaching. 

"  Why,  thou  ass,"  said  Lindesay,  "  thou  didst  not  think  that  I  meant  thj 
fool's  head  serious  harm?  Hark  thee,  friend — with  fewer  than  three 
servants  I  will  go  no  whither — Sir  Robert  Melville  will  require  at  least  tb^ 
attendance  of  one  dfbmestic ;  and  it  will  be  at  your  peril  and  your  lady's  to 
refuse  us  admission,  come  hither  as  we  are,  on  matters  of  great  national 


concern." 


The  steersman  answered  with  firmness,  but  with  great  civility  of  expres- 
sion, that  his  orders  were  positive  to  bring  no  more  than  four  into  the  island, 
but  he  offered  to  row  back  to  obtain  a  revisal  of  his  orders. 

"  Do  so,  my  friend,"  safti  Sir  Robert  Melville',  after  he  had  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  persuade  his  stubborn  companion  to  consent  to  a  temporary 
abatement  of  his  train,  "  row  back  to  the  castle,  sith  it  will  be  no  better, 
%nd  obtain  thy  lady's  orders  to  transport  the  Lord  Lindesay,  myself,  and 
*ur  retinue  hither." 

"And  hearken,"  said  Lord  Lindesay,  "take  with  you  this   pa|B^  hIh 
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,#fliiefi  as  an  attendant  on  your  lady's  guest.  —  Dismount,  sirrah/'  said  he^ 
%ddre8i'ing  Roland,  "  and  embark  with  them  in  that  boat." 

^*  And  what  is  to  become  of  mv  horse  ?"  said  Graeme ;  "  I  am  answerable 
for  him  to  my  master." 

"  I  will  relieve  you  of  the  charge,"  said  Lindesay ;  "  thou  wilt  have  little 
enough  to  do  with  horse,  saddle,  or  bridle,  for  ten  years  to  come  —  Thoa 
xuayst  take  the  halter  an  thou  wilt  —  it  may  stand  thee  in  a  turn." 

"  If  I  thought  so,"  said  Roland  —  but  he  was  interrupted  by  Sir  Robert 
Melville,  wiio  said  to  him  good-humouredly,  **  Dispute  it  not,  young  friend 
—  resistance  can  do  no  good,  but  may  well  run  thee  into  dan^r." 

Roland  Graeme  felt  the  justice  of  what  he  said,  and,  though  neither 
delighted  with  the  matter  or  manner  of  Lindesay's  address,  deemed  it  be«t 
to  submit  to  necessity,  and  to  embark  without  farther  remonstrance.  The 
men  plied  their  oars.  The  quay,  with  the  party  of  horse  stationed  near  it, 
receded  from  the  page's  eyes — the  castle  and  the  islet  seemed  to  draw  near 
in  the  same  proportion,  and  in  a  brief  space  he  landed  under  the  shadow  of 
a  huge  old  tree  which  overhung  the  landing  place.  The  steersman  and 
Graeme  leaped  ashore;  the  boatmen  remained  lying  on  their  oars  ready  for 
farther  service. 


Cjiajiur  till  '4biDHiti|-/ir8t. 

Could  Talour  anght  avail  or  people's  love. 

Prance  had  not  wept  Nararre'a  brave  Henry  slain; 
If  wit  or  lieauijr  could  cunipassion  move, 

The  rose  of  Scotland  had  not  wept  in  vain. 

Et^y  in  a  Royal  Mausoleum. — L1WI8. 

At  the  gate  of  the  court-yard  of  Lochleven  appeared  the  stately  form  of 
the  Lady  Lochleven,  a  female  whose  early  charms  had  captivated  James 
v.,  by  whom  she  became  mother  of  the  celebrated  Regent  Murray.  As  she 
was  of  noble  birth  (being  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Mar)  and  of  great 
beauty,  her  intimacy  with  James  did  not  prevent  her  being  afterwards 
sought  in  honourable  marriage  by  many  gall«'*^^e  of  the  time,  among  whom 
she  had  preferred  Sir  William  Douglas  of  Lochleven.  But  well  has  it  been 
said 

^"Our  pleasant  vices 

Are  made  the  whips  to  soourge  us"—  « 

The  station  which  the  Lady  of  Lochleven  now  held  as  the  wife  of  a  man  of 
high  rank  and  interest,  and  the  mother  of  a  lawful  family,  did  not  prevent 
her  nourishing  a  painful  sense  of  degradation,  even  while  she  was  proud  of 
the  talents,  the  power,  and  the  station  of  her  son,  now  prime  ruler  of  the 
state,  but  still  a  pledge  of  her  illicit  intercourse.  "  Had  James  done  to 
her,"  she  said,  in  her  secret  heart,  **  the  justice  he  owed  her,  she  had  seen 
in  her  son,  as  a  source  of  unmixed  delight  and  of  unchastened  pride,  the 
lawful  monarch  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  ablest  who  ever  swayed  the 
sceptre.  The  House  of  Mar,  not  inferior  in  antiquity  or  grandeur  to  that 
^f  Drummond,  would  then  have  also  boasted  a  Queen  among  its  daughters, 
i»nd  escaped  the  stain  attached  to  female  frailty,  even  when  it  has  a  royal 
\over  for  its  apology.  While  such  feelings  preyed  on  a  bosom  naturally 
proud  and  severe,  they  had  a  corresponding  effect  on  her  countenance, 
wber«:,  with  the  remains  of  great  beauty,  were  mingled  traits  of  inward  dis 
DOiAkent  and  peevish  melancholy.  It  perhaps  contributed  to  increase  this 
liabitoal  temperament,  that  the  Lady  Lochleven  had  adopted  uncomutonly 
rigid  and  severe  views  of  religion,  imitating  in  her  ideas  of  reformed  faith 
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die  very  w  >nrt  errors  of  the  Catholics,  in  limiting  the  benefit  of  the  gospe 
^0  those  who  profess  their  own  speculative  tenets. 

In  every  respect,  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary,  now  the  compulsory 
guest,  or  rather  prisoner,  of  this  sullen  lady,  was  obnoxious  to  her  hostess. 
Lady  Loohleven  disliked  her  as  the  daughter  of  Mary  of  Guise,  the  legal 
possessor  of  those  rights  over  James's  heart  and  hand,  of  which  she  con- 
ceived herself  to  have  been  injuriously  deprived ;  and  yet  more  se  as  the 
pnifessor  of  a  religion  which  she  detested  worse  than  Paganism. 

Such  was  the  dame,  who,  with  stately  mien,  and  sharp  yet  handsome 
features,  shrouded  by  her  black  velvet  coif,  interrogated  the  domestic  who 
steered  her  barge  to  the  shore,  what  had  become  of  Lindesay  and  Sir 
Robert  Melville.  The  man  related  what  had  passed,  and  she  smiled  soom- 
fallv  as  she  replied,  **  Fools  must  be  flattered,  not  foughten  with.  —  Row 
bacK  —  make  thy  excuse  as  thou  canst  —  say  Lord  RuUiven  hath  already 
reached  this  castle,  and  that  he  is  impatient  for  Lord  Lindesay's  presence. 
Away  with  thee,  Randal — ^yet  stay — what  galopin  is  that  thou  hast  brought 
hither  ?" 


"  So  please  you,  my  lady,  he  is  the  page  who  is  to  wait  upon *' 

"  Ay,  the  new  male  mmion,''  said  the  Lady  Lochleven ;  "  the  female 
attendant  arrived  yesterday.  I  shall  have  a  well-ordered  house  with  this 
lady  and  her  retinue ;  but  I  trust  they  will  soon  find  some  others  to  under- 
take such  a  charge.  Begone,  Randal  —  and  you"  (to  Roland  Grseme) 
"  follow  me  to  the  garden." 

She  led  the  way  with  a  slow  and  stately  step  to  the  small  garden,  which, 
enclosed  by  a  stone  wall  ornamented  with  statues,  and  an  artificial  fountain 
in  the  centre,  extended  its  dull  parterres  on  the  side  of  the  court-yard, 
with  which  it  communicated  bj  a  low  and  arched  portal.  Within  the 
larrow  circuit  of  its  formal  and  limited  walks,  Mary  Stewart  was  now 
learning  to  perform  the  weary  part  of  a  prisoner,  which,  with  little  interval, 
she  was  doomed  to  sustain  during  the  remainder  of  her  life.  She  was 
followed  in  her  slow  and  melancholy  exercise  by  two  female  attendants ; 
but  in  the  first  glance  which  Roland  Graeme  bestowed  upon  one  so  illus- 
trious by  birth,  so  distinguished  by  her  beauty,  accomplishments,  and 
misfortunes,  he  was  sensible  of  the  presence  of  no  other  than  the  unhappy 
Queen  of  Scotland. 

Her  face,  her  form,  have  been  so  deeply  impressed  upon  the  imagination, 
that  even  at  the  distance  of  nearly  tnree  centuries,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
remind  the  most  ignorant  and  uninformed  reader  of  the  striking  traits 
which  characterize  that  remarkable  countenance,  which  seems  at  once  to 
combine  our  ideas  of  the  majestic,  the  pleasing,  and  the  brilliant,  leaving 
us  to  doubt  whether  they  express  most  nappily  the  queen,  the  beauty,  or 
the  accomplished  woman.  Who  is  there,  that,  at  the  very  mention  of  Mary 
Stewart's  name,  has  not  her  countenance  before  him,  familiar  as  that  of  the 
mistress  of  his  youth,  or  the  favourite  daughter  of  his  advanced  age? 
Even  those  who  feel  themselves  compelled  to  believe  all,  or  much,  of  what 
her  enemies  laid  to  her  charge,  cannot  think  without  a  sigh  upon  a  counte- 
nance expressive  of  anything  rather  than  the  foul  crimes  vrith  which  she 
was  charged  when  living,  and  which  still  continue  to  shade,  if  not  to 
blacken,  her  memory.  That  brow,  so  truly  open  and  regal  —  those  eye- 
brows, so  regularly  graceful,  which  yet  were  saved  from  the  charge  of 
regular  insipidity  by  the  beautiful  effect  of  the  hazel  eyes  which  they  over- 
arched, and  which  seem  to  utter  a  thousand  histories  —  the  nose,  with  all 
its  Grecian  precision  of  outline — the  mouth,  so  well  proportioned,  so  sweetly 
formed,  as  if  designed  to  speak  nothing  but  what  was  delightful  to  hear  — 
the  dimpled  chin — the  stately  swan-like  neck,  form  a  countenance,  the  like 
of  wbicn  we  know  not  to  have  existed  in  any  other  character  moving  in 
•  that  class  of  life,  where  the  actresses  as  well  as  the  actors  command  general 
and  undivided  attention.     It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  the  portraito  wWi3i  exiis 
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of  this  remsrkaMe  woman  are  not  like  each  other;  for,  amiist  their  dis- 
crepancy, each  I  ossesses  general  features  which  the  eye  at  once  acknow- 
ledges as  peculiar  to  the  vision  which  our  imagination  has  raised  while  we 
read  her  history  for  the  first  time,  and  which  has  been  impressed  upon  it 
by  the  numerous  prints  and  pictures  which  we  have  seen.  Indeed  we 
cannot  look  on  the  worst  of  them,  however  deficient  in  point  of  execution, 
without  saying  that  it  is  meant  for  Queen  Mary ;  and  no  small  instance  it 
is  of  the  power  of  beauty,  that  her  charms  should  have  remained  the  sub- 
ject not  merely  of  admiration,  but  of  warm  and  chivalrous  interest,  after 
the  lapse  of  such  a  length  of  time.  We  know  that'  by  far  the  most  acute 
of  those  who,  in  latter  days,  have  adopted  the  unfavourable  view  of  Mary's 
sharacter,  longed,  like  the  executioner  before  his  dreadful  task  was  per- 
formed, to  kiss  the  fair  hand  of  Iker  on  whom  he  was  about  to  perform  sc 
horrible  a  duty. 

Dressed,  then,  in  a  deep  mourning  robe,  and  with  all  those  charms  of 
face,  shape,  and  manner,  with  which  mithful  tradition  has  made  each  reader 
familiar,  Mary  Stewart  advanced  to  meet  the  Lady  of  Lochleven,  who,  on 
her  part,  endeavoured  to  conceal  dislike  and  apprehension  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  respectful  indifference.  The  truth  was,  that  she  had  ex- 
perienced repeatedly  the  Queen's  superiority  in  that  species  of  disguisied 
yet  cutting  sarcasm,  with  which  women  can  successfully  avenge  themselves, 
for  real  and  substantial  injuries.  It  may  be  well  doubted,  whether  this 
talent  was  not  as  fatal  to  its  possessor  as  the  many  others  enjoyed  by  that 
highly  gifbed,  but  most  unhappy  female ;  for,  while  it  often  afforded  her  a 
momentary  triumph  over  her  keepers,  it  failed  not  to  exasperate  their  re- 
sentment ;  and  the  satire  and  sarcasm  in  which  she  had  indulged  were 
frequently  retaliated  by  the  deep  and  bitter  hardships  which  they  had  the 
power  of  inflicting.  It  is  well  known  that  her  death  was  at  length  hastened 
"by  a  letter  which  she  wrote  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  which  she  treated  her 
jealous  rival,  and  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  with  the  keenest  irony  and 
ridicule. 

As  the  ladies  met  together,  the  Queen  said,  bending  her  head  at  the  same 
time,  in  return  to  the  obeisance  of  the  Lady  Lochleven,  "  We  are  this  day 
fortunate  —  we  enjoy  the  company  of  our  amiable  hostess  at  an  unusual 
hour,  and  during  a  period  which  we  have  hitherto  been  permitted  to  give 
to  our  private  exercise.  But  our  good  hostess  knows  well  she  has  at  all 
times  access  to  our  presence,  and  need  not  observe  the  useless  ceremony  of 
requiring  our  permission." 

**  I  am  sorry  my  presence  is  deemed  an  intrusion  by  your  Grace,''  said 
the  Lady  of  Lochleven.  **  I  came  but  to  announce  the  arrival  of  an  ad- 
dition to  your  train,"  motioning  with  her  hand  towards  Roland  GrsBme ; 
"  a  circumstance  to  which  ladies  are  seldom  indifferent." 

*'  Oh !  I  crave  your  ladyship's  pardon ;  and  am  bent  to  the  earth  with 
obligations  for  the  kindness  of  my  nobles  —  or  ray  sovereigns,  shall  I  call 
them  ? — who  have  permitted  me  such  a  respectable  addition  to  my  personal 
retinue." 

'*  They  have  indeed  studied.  Madam,"  said  the  Lady  of  Lochleven,  '*  to 
show  their  kindness  towards  your  Grace — something  at  the  risk  perhaps  of 
sound  policy,  and  I  trust  their  doings  will  not  be  misconstrued." 

"  Impossible !"  said  the  Queen  ;  **  the  bounty  which  permits  the  daughter 
of  BO  many  kings,  and  who  yet  is  Queen  of  the  realm,  the  attendance  of 
«wo  waiting-womon  and  a  boy,  is  a  grace  which  Mary  Stewart  can  never 
sufficiently  acknowledge.  Why!  my  train  will  be  equal  to  that  of  any 
.country  dame  in  this  your  kingdom  of  Fife,  saving  but  the^lack  of  a  gentle- 
man-usher,  and  a  pair  or  two  of  blue-coated  serving-men.  But  I  must  not 
forget,  in  my  selfish  joy,  the  additional  trouble  and  charges  to  which  this 
Diaguificent  augmentation  of  our  train  will  put  our  kind  hostess,  and  the 
«irhoh  house  of  Lochleven.     It  is  this  prudent  anxiety,  I  am  aware,  whiob 
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eloudi  yo«ir  brows,  my  worthy  lady.  Bat  be  of  good  eheer ;  the  crown  of 
Scotlaiid  nas  many  a  fair  manor,  and  your  affectionate  son,  and  my  no  less 
affectionate  brother,  will  endow  the  good  knight  yoa^  husband  with  the 
best  of  them,  ere  Mary  should  be  diRmissed  from  tl  is  hospitable  castl<« 
fromyuu>  ladyship's  lack  of  means  to  support  the  chtvrses/' 

"  l!ue  Douglasses  of  Lochleven»  madam/'  answerea  the  lady,  "have 
known  for  ages  how  to  discharge  their  duty  to  the  State,  without  looking 
for  reward,  even  when  the  task  was  both  irksome  and  dangerous." 

"  Nay  I  but,  my  dear  Lochleven,"  said  the  Queen,  "  you  are  over  scrupu- 
lous— I  pray  you  accept  of  a  goodly  manor ;  what  should  support  the  Queen 
of  Scotland  in  this  her  princely  court,  saving  her  own  crown-lands  —  and 
who  should  minister  to  toe  wants  of  a  mother,  save  an  affectionate  son  like 
the  Earl  of  Murray,  who  possessc^s  so  wonderfully  both  the  power  and 
inclination  ? — Or  said  you  it  was  the  danger  of  the  task  which  clouded  your 
smooth  and  hospitable  brow  ?  —  No  doubt,  a  page  is  a  formidable  addition 
to  my  body-guard  of  females ;  and  I  bethink  me  it  must  have  been  for  that 
reason  that  my  Lord  of  Lindesay  refused  even  now  to  venture  within  the 
reach  of  a  force  so  formidable,  without  being  attended  by  a  competent 
retinue." 

The  Lady  Lochlevon  started,  and  looked  something  surprised ;  and  Mary 
suddenly  changing  her  manner  from  the  smooth  ironical  affectation  of  mild- 
ness to  an  accent  of  austere  command,  and  drawing  up  at  the  same  t^me 
her  fine  person,  said,  with  the  full  majesty  of  her  rank,  "  Yes !  Lady  of 
Lochleven  ;  I  know  that  Ruthven  is  already  in  the  castle,  and  that  Lindesay 
waits  on  the  bank  the  return  of  your  barge  to  bring  him  hither  along  with 
Sir  Robert  Melville.  For  what  purpose  do  these  nobles  come  —  andvhy 
am  I  not  in  ordinary  decency  apprised  of  their  arrival?" 
'  **  Their  purpose,  madam,  replied  the  Lady  of  Lochleven,  "  they  must 
themselves  explain  —  but  a  formal  annunciation  were  needless,  where  yrur 
Grace  hath  attendants  who  can  play  the  espial  so  well." 

**Alas!  poor  Fleming,"  said  the  Queen,  turning  to  the  elder  of  the  female 
attendants,  **  thou  wilt  be  tried,  condemned,  and  gibbeted,  for  a  spy  in  the 
earrison,  because  thou  didst  chance  to  cross  the  great  hall  while  my  good 
Lady  of  Lochleven  was  parleying  at  the  full  pitch  of  her  voice  with  her 
pilot  Randal.  Put  black  wool  in  thy  ears^  girl,  as  you  value  the  wearing  of 
them  longer.  Remember,  in  the  Castle  of  Lochleven,  ears  and  tongues  9.re 
matters  not  of  use,  but  for  show  merely.  Our  good  hostess  can  hear,  as 
well  as  speak,  for  us  all.  We  excuse  your  farther  attendance,  my  lady 
hostess,"  she  said,  once  more  addressing  the  object  of  her  resentment,  "  and 
retire  to  prepare  for  an  interview  with  our  rebel  lords.  We  will  use  the 
ante-chamber  of  our  sleeping  apartment  as  our  hall  of  audience.  You, 
young  man,"  she  proceeded,  addressing  Roland  Graeme,  and  at  once  soften- 
ing the  ironical  sharpness  of  her  manner  into  good-humoured  raillery,  "  you, 
who  are  all  our  male  attendance,  from  our  Lord  High  Chamberlain  down  to 
our  least  galopin,  follow  us  to  prepare  our  court." 

She  turned,  and  walked  slowly  towards  the  castle.  The  Lady  of  Loch- 
leven folded  her  arms,  and  smiled  in  bitter  resentment,  as  she  watched  her 
retiring  steps. 

*'•  The  whole  male  attendance!"  she  muttered,  repeating  the  Queen's  last 
words,  '*  and  well  for  thee  had  it  been  had  thy  train  never  been  larger ;" 
then  turning  to  Roland,  in  whose  way  she  had  stood  while  making  this 
pause,  she  made  room  for  him  to  pass,  saying  at  the  same  time,  "Art  t^oa 
already  eaves-dropping  ?  follow  thy  mistress,  minion,  and,  if  thou  wilt,  tell 
her  what  I  have  now  said." 

Roland  Graeme  hastened  after  his  royal  mistress  and  her  attendants,  who 
had  just  entered  a  postern-gate  communicating  betwixt  the  castle  and  the 
small  garden.  They  ascended  a  winding-stair  as  high  as  the  seco  id  story, 
which  y; as  in  a  great  measure  occupied  by  a  suite  of  t^ree  r  )oma    'p«m:n^ 
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into  each  other,  and  assigned  as  the  dwelling  of  the  captive  PrlDoe^s.     The 
outermost  was  a  small  hall  or  ante-room,  within  wnich  opened  a  larga 
parlour,  and  from  that  again  the  Queen's  bedroom.     Another  small  OT)art* 
ment,  which  opened  into  the  same  parlour,  contained  the  beds  of  the  gendc 
women  in  waiting. 

Roland  Graeme  stopped,  as  became  his  station,  in  the  outermost  of  thesi 
apartments,  there  to  await  such  orders  as  might  be  communicated  to  him. 
From  the  grated  window  of  the  room  he  saw  Lindesay,  Melville,  and  their 
followers  disembark ;  and  observed  that  they  were  met  at  the  castle ^(ite  by  a 
third  noble,  to  whom  Lindesay  exclaimed,  in  his  loud  harsh  voice,  "  My 
Lord  of  Ruthven,  you  have  the  start  of  us  V* 

At  this  instant,  the  page's  attention  was  called  to  a  burst  of  hysterica] 
sobs  from  the  inner  apartment,  and.  to  the  hurried  ejaculations  of  the 
terrified  females,  which  led  him  almost  instantly  to  hasten  to  their  assistance. 
When  he  entered,  he  saw  that  the  Queen  had  thrown  herself  into  the  large 
chair  which  stood  nearest  the  door,  and  was  sobbing  for  breath  in  a  strong 
fit  of  hysterical  affection.  The  elder  female  supported  her  in  her  arms, 
while  the  younger  bathed  her  face  with  water  ana  with  tears  alternately. 

"Hasten,  young  man!"  said  the  elder  lady,  in  alarm,  **fly  —  call  in 
assistance  —  she  is  swooning  1" 

But  the  Queen  ejaculated  in  a  faint  and  broken  voice,  "  Stir  not,  I  charge 
you  1  — call  no  one  to  witness  —  I  am  better  —  I  shall  recover  instantly." 
And,  indeed,  with  an  effort  which  seemed  like  that  of  one  struggling  for 
life,  she  sate  up  in  her  chair,  and  endeavoured  to  resume  her  composure, 
while  her  features  yet  trembled  with  the  violent  emotion  of  body  ana  mind 
which  she  had  undergone.  "  I  am  ashamed  of  my  weakness,  girls,"  she 
said,  taking  the  hands  of  her  attendants ;  "  but  it  is  over  —  and  I  am  Mary 
Stewart  once  more.  The  savage  tone  of  that  man's  voice  —  my  knowledge 
of  his  insolence  —  the  name  which  he  named  —  the  purpose  for  which  they 
come — may  excuse  a  moment's  weakness,  and  it  shall  be  a  moment's  only." 
She  snatched  from  her  head  the  curch  or  cap,  which  had  been  disordered 
during  her  hysterical  agony,  shook  down  the  thick  clustered  tresses  of  dark 
brown  which  had  been  before  veiled  under  it — and,  drawing  her  slender 
finders  across  the  labyrinth  which  they  formed,  she  arose  from  the  chair, 
and  stood  like  the  inspired  image  of  a  Grecian  prophetess  in  a  mood  which 
partook  at  once  of  sorrow  and  pride,  of  smiles  and  of  tears.  **  We  are  ill 
appointed,"  she  said,  ^*  to  meet  our  rebel  subjects ;  but,  as  far  a^  ve  may, 
we  will  strive  to  present  ourselves  as  becomes  their  Queen.  Follow  me,  my 
maidens,"  she  said ;  "  what  says  thy  favourite  song,  my  Fleming  } 

*My  makls.  oome  to  my  dressing-bower, 

And  deck  my  nut-bruwn  huir; 
Wltere'er  ye  laid  a  plait  betbre. 
Look  y«»  lay  ten  limes  mair. ' 

Alas  I"  she  added,  when  she  had  repeated  with  a  smile  these  lines  of  ap  old 
ballad,  "  violence  has  already  robbed  me  of  the  ordinary  decorations  of  my 
rank ;  and  the  few  that  nature  gave  me  have  been  destroyed  by  sorrow  and 
by  fear."  Yet  while  she  spoke  thus,  she  again  let  her  slender  fingers  stiay 
through  the  wilderness  of  the  beautiful  tresses  which  veiled  her  kingly  neck 
and  swelling  bosom,  as  if,  in  her  agony  of  mind,  she  had  not  altogether  lost 
the  consciousness  of  her  unrivalled  charms.  Roland  Qraeme,  on  whose 
youth,  inexperience,  and  ardent  sense  of  what  was  dignified  and  lovely,  the 
demeanour  of  so  fair  and  high-born  a  lady  wrought  like  the  charm  of  a 
magician,  stood  rooted  to  the  spot  with  surprise  and  interest,  longing  to 
hazard  his  life  in  a  quarrel  so  fair  as  that  which  Mary  Stewart's  must  needs 
be.     She  had  been  bred  in  France  —  she  was  possessed  of  the  most  distin- 

Kished  beauty  —  she  had  reigned  a  Quet^n  and  a  Scottish  Queen,  to  whom 
owledge  of  character  was  as  essential  as  the  use  of  vital  air.  In  all  these 
eapaciiies,  Mary  was,  of  all  women  on  the  earth,  most  alert  at  perceiving 
and  using  the  advantages  which  her  charms  gave  her  over  almost  all  who 
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csm^  within  the  sphere  of  their  inflaence.  She  cast  on  Roland  a  g1ano« 
which  might  have  melted  a  heart  of  stone.  "  My  poor  boy,"  she  said,  with 
a  feeling  partly  real,  partly  politic,  "thou  art  a  stranger  to  us^sent  to  this 
doleful  captivity  from  the  society  of  some  tender  mother,  or  sister,  or  maiden, 
with  whom  you  had  freedom  to  tread  a  gay  measure  round  the  Maypole.  I 
rrieve  for  you  ;  but  you  are  the  only  male  in  my  limited  household  —  wilt 
thou  obey  my  orders?*' 

"  To  the  death,  madam,"  said  Oneme,  in  a  determined  tone. 

'*  Thea  keep  the  door  of  mine  apartment,"  said  the  Queen  ;  "  keep  it  till 
they  offer  actual  violence,  or  till  we  shall  be  fitly  arrayed  to  receive  these 
intrusive  visiters." 

**  I  will  defend  it  till  thev  pass  over  my  body,"  said  Roland  Grseme ;  any 
hesitation  which  he  had  ^It  concerning  the  line  of  conduct  he  ought  to 
pursue  being  completely  swept  away  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 

"Not  so,  my  good  jouth,"  answered  Mary;  "not  so,  I  command.  If  I 
have  one  faithful  subject  beside  me,  much  need,  God  wot,  I  have  to  care  for 
his  safety.  Resist  them  but  till  they  are  put  to  the  shame  of  using  actual 
violence,  and  then  give  way,  I  charge  vou.  Remember  my  commands." 
And,  with  a  smile  expressive  at  once  of  favour  and  of  authority,  she  turned 
from  him,  and,  followed  by  her  attendants,  entered  the  bedroom. 

The  youngest  paused  for  half  a  second  ere  she  followed  her  companion, 
and  made  a  signal  to  Roland  Grseme  with  her  hand.  He  had  been  already 
long  aware  that  this  was  Catherine  Seyton  —  a  circumstance  which  could 
not  much  surprise  a  youth  of  quick  intellects,  who  recollected  the  sort  of 
mysterious  discourse  which  had  passed  betwixt  the  two  matrons  at  the 
ieserted  nunnery,  and  on  which  his  meeting  with  Catherine  in  this  place 
seemed  to  cast  so  much  light.   Yet  such  was  the  engrossing  effect  of  Mary's 

{>resence,  that  it  surmounted  for  the  moment  even  the  feelings  of  a  youthful 
over ;  and  it  was  not  until  Catherine  Seyton  had  disappeared,  that  Roland 
began  to  c-onsider  in  what  relation  they  were  to  stand  to  each  other.  "  She 
held  up  her  hand  to  me  in  a  commanding  manner,"  he  thought ;  "  perhaps 
she  wanted  to  confirm  my  purpose  for  the  execution  of  the  Queen's  com- 
mands ;  for  I  think  she  could  scarce  purpose  to  scare  me  with  the  sort  of 
discipline  which  she  administered  to  the  groom  in  the  frieze-jacket,  and  to 
poor  Adam  Woodcock.  But  we  will  see  to  that  anon ;  meantime,  let  us  do 
justice  to  the  trust  reposed  in  us  by  this  unhappy  Queen.  I  think  my  Lord 
of  Murray  will  himself  own  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  faithful  page  to  defend 
his  lady  against  intrusion  on  her  privacy." 

Accordingly,  he  stepped  to  the  little  vestibule,  made  fast,  with  lock  and 
bar,  the  door  which  opened  from  thence  to  the  large  staircase,  and  then  sat 
himseir  down  to  attend  the  result.  He  had  not  long  to  wait — a  rude  and 
strong  hand  first  essayed  to  lift  the  lateh,  then  pushed  and  shook  the  door 
with  violence,  and,  when  it  resisted  his  attempt  to  open  it,  exclaimed, 
"  Undo  the  door  there,  you  within  I" 

"  Why,  and  at  whose  command,"  said  the  page,  "  am  I  to  undo  the  door 
of  the  apartmente  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland  ?' 

Another  vain  attempt,  which  made  hinge  and  bolt  jingle,  showed  that  the 
impatient  applicant  without  would  willingly  have  entered  altogether  regard 
Uss  of  his  challenge ;  but  at  length  an  answer  was  returned. 

"  Undo  the  door,  on  your  peril  —  the  Lord  Lindesay  comes  to  speak  with 
the  Lady  Mary  of  Scotland." 

"  The  Lord  Lindesay,  as  a  Scottish  noble,"  answered  the  page,  **  must 
await  his  Sovereign's  leisure." 

An  earnest  altercation  ensued  amongst  those  without,  in  which  Roland 
distinguished  the  remarkable  harsh  voice  of  Lindesay  in  reply  to  Sir  Robert 
Melville,  who  appeared  to  have  been  using  some  soothing  language — "  No  1 
no  1  no !  I  tell  thee,  no !  I  will  place  a  petard  against  the  door  rather  than 
lie  baulked  by  a  profligate  woman,  and  oearded  by  an  inrolent  footboy.'* 
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''let,  it  least,"  said  Melyille,  " let  me  try  fair  means  in  the  first  instance. 
Violence  to  a  lady  would  stain  your  scutcheon  for  ever.  Or  await  till  mv 
Lord  Ruthven  comes." 

**  I  will  await  no  longer,"  said  Lindesay ;  "  it  is  high  time  the  husiness 
were  done,  and  we  on  our  return  to  the  council  But  thou  mayest  try  thy 
fair  play,  as  thou  callest  it,  while  I  cause  my  train  to  prepare  the  petard. 
I  came  hither  provided  with  as  good  gunpowder  as  hlew  up  the  Kirk  of 
Field." 

"  For  God's  sake,  be  patient,"  said  Melville ;  and,  approaching  the  d3or, 
he  said,  as  speaking  to  those  within,  "Let  the  Queen  know,  that  I,- her 
faithful  servant,  Robert  Melville,  do  entreat  her,  for  her  own  sike,  and  to 
prevent  worse  consequences,  that  she  will  undo  the  door,  and  admit  Lord 
Lindesay,  who  brings  a  mission  from  the  Council  of  State." 

**  I  will  do  your  errand  to  the  Queen,"  said  the  page,  "  and  report  to  you 
her  answer." 

He  went  to  the  door  of  the  bedchamber,  and  tapping  against  it  gently,  it 
was  opened  by  the  elderly  lady,  to  whom  he  communicated  his  errand, 
and  returned  with  directions  from  the  Queen  to  admit  Sir  Robert  Melville 
and  Lord  Lindesay.  Roland  Graeme  returned  to  the  vestibule,  and  opened 
the  door  accordingly,  into  which  the  Lord  Lindesay  strode,  with  the  air  of  a 
soldier  who  has  fought  his  way  into  a  conquered  fortress ;  while  Melville, 
deeply  dejected,  followed  him  more  slowly. 

"I  draw  you  to  witness,  and  to  record,"  said  the  page  to  this  last,  "that, 
save  for  the  especial  commands  of  the  Queen,  I  would  have  made  good  the 
entrance,  with  my  best  strength,  and  my  best  blood,  against  all  Scotland." 

**Be  silent,  young  man,"  said  Melville,  in  a  tone  of  grave  rebuke; 
"  add  not  brands  to  fire  —  this  is  no  time  to  make  a  flourish  of  thy  boyish 
chivalry." 

"  She  has  not  appeared  even  yet,"  said  Lindesay,  who  had  now  reached 
the  midst  of  the  parlour  or  audience-room  ;  "  how  call  you  this  trifling?" 

"Patience,  my  lord,"  replied  Sir  Robert,  "time  presses  not  —  and  Lord 
Rcthven  hath  not  as  yet  descended." 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  inner  apartment  opened,  and  Queen  Mary 
presented  herself,  advancing  with  an  air  of  peculiar  grace  and  majesty,  and 
seeming  totally  unruffled,  either  bv  the  visit,  or  by  the  rude  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  enforced.  Her  cTress  was  a  robe  of  black  velvet ;  a  small 
ruff,  open  in  front,  gave  a  full  view  of  hier  beautifully  formed  chin  and  neck, 
but  veiled  the  bosom.  On  her  head  she  wore  a  small  cap  of  lace,  and  a 
transparent  white  veil  hung  from  her  shoulders  over  the  long  black  robe,  in 
large  loose  folds,  so  that  it  could  be  drawn  at  pleasure  over  the  face  and 
person.  She  wore  a  cross  of  gold  around  her  neck,  and  had  her  rosary  of 
gold  and  ebony  hanging  from  Tier  girdle.  She  was  closely  followed  by  her 
two  ladies,  who  remained  standing  behind  her  during  the  conference.  Even 
Lord  Lindesay,  though  the  rudest  noble  of  that  rude  age,  was  surprised  into 
something  like  respect  by  the  unconcerned  and  majestic  mien  of  ner,  whom 
he  had  expected  to  find  n'antic  with  impotent  passion,  or  dissolved  in  useless 
and  vain  sorrow,  or  overwhelmed  with  the  fears  likely  in  such  a  situation  to 
assail  fallen  royalty. 

"  We  fear  we  have  detained  you,  my  Lord  of  Lindesay,"  said  the  Queen, 
while  she  curtsied  with  dignity  in  answer  to  his  reluctant  obeisance ;  "  but 
a  female  does  not  willingly  receive  her  visiters  without  some  minutes  spent 
'•t  the  toilette.     Men,  my  lord,  are  less  dependant  on  such  ceremonies." 

Lord  Lindesay,  casting  his  eye  down  on  his  own  travel-stained  and  disor- 
dered dress,  muttered  something  of  a  hasty  journey,  and  the  Queen  paid 
^er  greeting  to  Sir  Robert  Melville  with  courtesy,  and  even,  as  it  seemed, 
Mrith  kindness.  There  was  then  a  dead  pause,  during  which  Lindesay  looked 
towards  the  door,  as  if  expecting  with  impatiei..«  the  colleague  of  their 
embassy.    The  Queen  alone  was  entirely  unembarrassed,  &nd,  as  if  to  break 
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the  ail  3noe,  she  addressed  Lord  Lindesay.  with  a  glance  at  the  large  an^ 
eamtroua  sword  which  he  wore,  as  already  mentioned,  hanging  from  his 
neck. 

*'  You  baye  there  a  trusty  and  a  weighty  travelling  companion,  my  lord. 
I  trust  you  expected  to  meet  with  no  enemy  here,  against  whom  such  a 
formidable  weapon  could  be  necessary  ?  it  is,  methinks,  somewhat  a  singular 
ornament  for  a  court,  though  I  am,  as  I  well  need  to  be,  too  much  of  a 
Stuart  to  fear  a  sword." 

'*  It  is  not  the  first  time,  madam,"  replied  Lindesay,  bringing  round  the 
weapon  so  as  to  rest  its  point  on  the  ground,  and  leaning  one  hand  on  tb » 
huge  cross-handle,  "  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  this  weapon  has  intruded 
itself  into  the  presence  of  the  House  of  Stewart." 

**  Possibly,  my  lord,"  replied  the  Queen,  **  it  may  have  done  service  to  my 
ancestors  —  Your  ancestors  were  men  of  loyalty." 

"  Ay,  madam,"  replied  he,  '*  service  it  hath  done ;  but  such  as  kings  love 
neither  to  aoknowleoge  nor  to  reward.  It  was  the  service  which  the  knife 
renders  to  the  tree  when  trimming  it  to  the  quick,  and  depriving  it  of 
the  superfluous  growth  of  rank  and  unfruitful  suckers,  which  rob  it  of 
nourishment." 

"  You  talk  riddles,  my  lord,"  said  Mary ;  "  I  will  hope  the  explanation 
carries  nothing  insulting  with  it." 

**  You  shall  judge,  madam,"  answered  Lindesay.  "  With  this  good  sword 
was  Archibald  Douglas,  £arl  of  Angus,  girded  on  the  memorable  day  when 
he  acquired  the  name  of  Bell-the-Oat,  for  dragging  from  the  presence  of 
your  great  grandfather,  the  third  James  of  the  race,  a  crew  of  minions, 
flatterers,  and  favourites  whom  he  hanged  over  the  bridge  of  Lauder,  as  a 
warning  to  such  reptiles  how  they  approach  a  Scottish  throne.  With  this 
same  weapon,  the  same  inflexible  champion  of  Scottish  honour  and  nobility 
slew  at  one  blow  Spens  of  Kilspindie,  a  courtier  of  your  grandfather,  James 
the  fourth,  who  had  dared  to  speak  lightly  of  him  in  the  royal  presence. 
They  fought  near  the  brook  of  Fala;  and  Bell-the-Gat,  with  this  blade, 
sheared  through  the  thigh  of  his  opponent,  and  lopped  the  limb  as  easily  as 
a  shepherd's  b<>y  slices  a  twig  from  a  sapling." 

"  My  lord,"  replied  the  Queen,  reddening,  **  my  nerves  are  too  good  to  be 
alarmed  even  by  this  terrible  history — May  I  ask  how  a  blade  so  illustrious 

Eassed  from  the  House  of  Douglas  to  that  of  Lindesay? — Methinks  it  should 
ave  been  preserved  as  a  consecrated  relic,  by  a  family  who  have  held  all 
that  they  could  do  against  their  king,  to  be  done  in  favour  of  their  country." 
'*Nay,   madam,"  said   Melville,  anxiously   interfering,  **a8k   not  that 
question  of  Lord  Lindesay  —  And  you,  my  lord,  for  shame  — for  decency — 
wrbear  to  reply  to  it." 

It  is  time  that  this  lady  should  hear  the  truth,"  replied  Lindesay. 
And  be  assured,"  said  the  Queen,  **  that  she  will  be  moved  to  anger  by 
none  that  you  can  tell  her,  my  lord.     There  are  cases  in  which  just  scora 
has  always  the  mastery  over  just  anger." 

"  Then  know,"  said  Lindesay,  "  that  upon  the  field  of  Carberry-hill,  when 
that  false  and  .infamous  traitor  and  murderer,  James,  sometime  Earl  of 
Kothwell,  and  nicknamed  Duke  of. Orkney,  offered  to  do  personal  battle  with 
any  of  the  associated  nobles  who  came  to  drag  him  to  justice,  I  accepted  his 
*.hallenge,  and  was  by  the  noble  Earl  of  Morton  gifted  with  his  good  sword 
that  I  might  therewith  fight  it  out  —  Ah  I  so  help  me  Heaven,  hud  his 
presumption  been  one  grain  more,  or  his  cowardice  one  grain  less,  I  should 
have  done  such  ^  ork  with  this  good  steel  on  bis  traitorous  corpse,  that  the 
hounds  and  carrion-crows  should  have  found  their  morsels  daintily  carved 
to  their  use  I" 

The  Queen's  courage  well-nigh  gave  way  at  the  mention  of  Bothwell'i 
name  —  a  name  connected  with  such  a  tram  of  guilt,  shame,  and  disaster. 
But  the  prolonged  boast  of  Lindesay  ^gave  her  time  to  rally  herself,  and  to 
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Answer  with  an  appearance  of  oold  contempt — **  It  is  easy  to  slay  an  enemy 
who  enters  not  the  lists.  But  had  Mary  Stewart  inheritea  her  father's  swtrt) 
as  well  as  his  sceptre,  tbe  boldest  of  her  rebels  should  not  upon  that  day  have 
oomplained  that  they  had  no  one  to  cope  withal.  Yonr  lordship  will  forgive 
me  if  I  abridge  this  conference.  A  brief  description  of  a  bloody  fight  is  long 
enough  to  satisfy  a  lady's  curiosity ;  and  unless  my  Lord  of  Lindesay  ha^ 
something  more  important  to  tell  us  than  of  the  deeds  which  old  BeU-t.he 
Gat  achieved,  and  how  he  would  himself  have  emulated  them,  had  time  and 
lide  permitted,  we  will  retire  to  our  private  apartment,  and  yo«,  Fleming, 
•hall  finish  reading  to  us  yonder  little  treatise  Des  Rodontontadta  Espag* 

**  Tarry,  madam,"  said  Lindesay,  his  complexion  reddening  in  his  turn , 
**  I  know  your  quick  wit  too  well  of  old  to  have  sought  an  interview  that 
you  might  sharpen  its  edge  at  the  expense  of  my  honour.  Lord  Riithven 
and  myself,  with  Sir  Robert  Melville  as  a  concurrent,  come  to  your  Qrace 
en  the  part  of  the  Secret  Council,  to  tender  to  you  what  much  concerns  the 
safe^  of  your  own  life  and  the  welfare  of  the  state." 

"  The  Secret  Council  ?"  said  the  Queen ;  "  by  what  powers  can  it  subsist 
er  act,  while  I,  from  whom  it  holds  its  character,  am  here  detained  under 
anjust  restraint?  But  it  matters  not  —  what  concerns  the  welfare  of  Scot- 
land shall  be  acceptable  to  Mary  Stewart,  come  from  whatever  quarter  it 
will  —  and  for  what  concerns  her  own  life,  she  has  lived  long  enough  to  be 
weanr  of  it,  even  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  —  Where  is  your  colleague,  my 
lord  f —  why  tarries  he  ?" 

**  He  comes,  madam,"  said  Melville,  and  Lord  Ruthven  entered  at  the 
instant,  holding  in  his  hand  a  packet.  As  the  Queen  returned  his  saluta- 
tion she  became  deadly  pale,  but  instantly  recovered  herself  by  dint  of 
strong  and  sudden  resolution,  just  as  the  noble,  whose  appearance  seemed 
to  excite  such  emotions  in  her  bosom,  entered  the  apartment  in  company 
with  George  Douglas,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Knight  of  Lochleven,  who, 
during  the  absence  of  his  father  and  brethren,  act^  as  Seneschal  of  the 
Caatle,  under  the  direction  of  the  elder  Lady  Lochleven,  his  father's  mother. 
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I  ^re  this  heavy  weight  from  off  my  hsad, 
And  this  unwieldy  aoeptra  fmm  my  hand ; 
WHh  mia0  own  twin  I  wi«h  away  my  balm. 
With  mine  own  hand  I  give  away  my  crown. 
With  mine  own  ton(n>«  deny  my  aoered  state, 
With  mine  own  breath  release  all  dnteoos  oatha. 

RiOBAKD  H. 

Loan  RuTHTEN  had  the  look  and  bearing  which  became  a  soldier  and  • 
.ftatesman,  and  the  martial  cast  of  his  form  and  features  procured  him  the 
popular  epithet  of  Qreysteil,  by  which  he  was  distinguished  by  his  intimates, 
after  the  hero  of  a  metrical  romance  then  generally  known.  His  dress, 
which  was  a  bufi-ocat  embroidered,  had  a  Imlf-military  character,  but  ex 
hibited  nothing  of  the  sordid  negligence  which  distinguished  that  of  Linde- 
say. But  the  son  of  an  ill-fated  sire,  and  the  father  of  a  yet  more  unfor- 
tnnate  family,  bore  in  his  look  that  cast  of  inauspicious  melancholy,  by 
which  the  physiognomists  of  that  time  pretended  to  distinguish  those  who 
were  predestined  to  a  violent  and  unhappy  death. 

The  terror  which  the  preeenoe  of  thie  noMeman  impressed  on  the  Qoeenli 
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mind,  ui  vne  fmin  tbe  actWe  share  he  had  borne  in  the  slaiighter  of  DtmA 
RiKzio ;  his  father  having  presided  at  the  perpetration  of  that  abominable 
crime,  although  so  weak  from  lone  and  wasting  illness,  that  he  could  not 
endure  the  weight  of  his  armour,  tiaying  arisen  from  a  sick-bed  to  commit 
a  murder  in  the  presence  of  his  Sovdreign.  On  that  occasion  his  son  also 
had  attended  and  taken  an  active  part.  It  vras  little  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  Queen,  considering  her  condition  when  such  a  deed  of  horror  was  acted 
in  her  presence,  should  retain  an  instinctive  terror  for  the  principal  actors 
in  the  murder.  She  returned,  however,  with  grace  the  salutation  of  Lord 
Ruthven,  and  extended  her  hand  to  George  Douglas,  who  kneeled,  and  kissed 
it  with  respect ;  the  first  mark  of  a  subject's  homage  which  Roland  Grseme 
bad  seen  any  of  them  render  to  the  captive  Sovereign.  She  returned  his 
greeting  in  silence,  and  there  was  a  brief  pause,  during  which  the  steward 
of  the  castle,  a  man  of  a  sad  brow  and  a  severe  eye,  placed,  under  George 
Douelas's  directions,  a  table  and  writing  materials ;  and  the  page,  obedient 
to  his  mistress's  dumb  signal,  advanced  a  large  chair  to  the  side  on  which 
the  Queen  stood,  the  table  thus  forming  a  sort  of  bar  which  divided  the 
Queen  and  her  personal  followers  from  her  unwelcome  visiters.  The  steward 
then  withdrew  after  a  low  reverence.  "When  he  had  closed  the  door  behind 
him,  the  Queen  broke  silence — "  With  your  favour,  my  lords,  I  will  sit — ^my 
walks  are  not  indeed  extensive  enough  at  present  to  fatigue  me  greatly,  yet 
I  find  repose  something  more  necessary  than  usual.'' 

She  sat  down  accoraingly,  and,  shading  her  cheek  with  her  beautifhl 
hand,  looked  keenly  and  impressively  at  each  of  the  nobles  in  turn.  Mary 
Fleming  applied  her  kerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  Catherine  Seyton  and  Roland 
Gneme  exchanged  a  glance,  which  snowed  that  both  were  too  deeply  en- 
grossed with  sentiments  of  interest  and  commiseration  for  their  royal  mis- 
tress, to  think  of  any  thing  which  regarded  themselves. 

"  I  wait  the  purpose  of  your  mission,  my  lords,"  said  the  Queen,  after  she 
had  been  seated  for  about  a  minute  without  a  word  being  spoken, — "  I  wait 
your  message  from  those  you  call  the  Secret  Council. — ^I  trust  it  is  a  petition 
of  pardon,  and  a  desire  that  I  will  resume  my  rightful  throne,  without  using 
with  due  severity  my  right  of  punishing  those  who  have  dispossessed  me 
of  it" 

**  Madam,"  replied  Ruthven,  **  it  is  painful  for  us  to  speak  harsh  truths 
to  a  Princess  who  has  long  ruled  us.  but  we  come  to  offer,  not  to  implore, 
pardon.  In  a  word,  madam,  we  have  to  propose  to  you  on  the  part  of  tl^ 
Secret  Council,  that  you  sign  these  deeds,  which  will  contribute  greatly  to 
the  pacification  of  the  State,  the  advancement  of  Grod's  word,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  your  own  future  life." 

'*  Am  I  expected  to  take  these  fair  words  on  trust,  my  lord  ?  or  may  I 
hear  the  contents  of  these  reconciling  papers,  ere  I  am  asked  to  sign  them?" 

*'  Unquestionably,  madam  ;  it  is  our  purpose  and  wish,  you  should  read 
what  you  are  required  to  sign,"  replied  Kuthven. 

*' Required?"  replied  the  Queen,  with  some  emphasis;  "but  the  phrase 
suits  well  the  matter  —  read,  my  lord." 

The  Lord  Ruthven  proceeded  to  read  a  formal  instrument,  running  in  the 
Queen's  name,  and  setting  forth  that  she  had  been  called,  at  an  early  age, 
to  the  administration  of  the  crovm  and  realm  of  Scotland,  and  had  toiled 
diligently  therein,  until  she  was  in  body  and  spirit  so  wearied  out  and  dis- 

fasted,  that  she  was  unable  any  longer  to  endure  the  travail  and  pain  of 
tate  affairs ;  and  that  since  God  had  blessed  her  with  a  fair  end  nopefcd 
son,  she  was  desirous  to  ensure  to  him,  even  while  she  yet  lived,  his  succes- 
sion to  the  crovm,  which  was  his  by  right  of  hereditary  descent.  **  Where- 
fore," the  instrument  proceeded,  "  we,  of  the  motherly  affection  we  bear  to 
our  said  son,  have  renounced  and  demitted,  and  by  these  our  letters  of  free 
^ood-will,  renounce  and  demit,  the  Crown,  government,  and  guiding  of  the 
M«ilm  of  Scotland,  in  favour  of  our  said  son,  that  he  may  siiocoed  to  ue  as 
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native  Prince  thereof,  as  much  as  if  we  had  been  re^noved  by  di8ea»t\  an  j 
not  by  our  own  proper  act.  And  that  this  demission  of  our  rojal  auth:«ritj 
may  have  the  more -full  and  solemn  effect,  and  none  pretend  ignorance-  we 
give,  grant,  and  commit,  full  and  free  and  plain  power  to  our  trusty  cousins. 
Lord  Lindesay  of  the  Byres,  and  William  Lord  Ruthven,  to  appear  in  our 
name  before  as  many  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  burgesses,  as  may  be  as- 
sembled at  Stirling,  and  there,  in  our  name  and  behalf,  publicly,  and  in 
their  presence,  to  renounce  the  Crown,  guidance,  and  government  of  this 
our  kingdom  of  Scotland," 

The  Queen  here  broke  in  with  an  air  of  extreme  surprise.  ^*  How  is  this, 
my  lords?''  she  said:  "Are  my  ears  turned  rebels,  that  they  deceive  mo 
with  sounds  so  extraordinary?  —  And  yet  it  is  no  wonder  that,  having  con 
versed  so  long  with  rebellion,  they  should  now  force  its  language  upon  my 
understanding.  Say  I  am  mistaken,  my  lords  —  say,  for  the  honour  of 
yourselves  and  the  Scottish  nobility,  that  my  right  trusty  cousins  of  Linde- 
say and  Ruthven,  two  barons  of  warlike  fame  and  ancient  line,  have  not 
sought  the  prison-house  of  their  kind  mistress  for  such  a  purpose  as  these 
words  seem  to  imply.  Say,  for  the  sake  of  honour  and  loyalty,  that  my 
ears  have  deceived  me." 

"  No,  madam,"  said  Ruthven  gravely,  "  your  ears  do  not  deceive  you — they 
deceived  you  when  they  were  closed  against  the  preachers  of  the  evangele,  and 
the  honest  advice  of  your  faithful  subjects ;  and  when  they  were  ever  open  to 
flattery  of  pickthanks  and  traitors,  foreign  cubiculars  and  domestic  minions. 
The  land  may  no  longer  brook  the  rule  of  one  who  cannot  rule  herself; 
wherefore,  I  pray  you  to  comply  with  the  last  remaining  wish  of  your  sub- 
jects and  counsellors,  and  spare  yourself  and  us  the  farther  agitation  of 
matter  so  painful." 

**  And  is  this  all  my  loving  subjects  require  of  me,  my  lord?"  said  Mary, 
in  a  tone  of  bitter  irony.  "Do  they' really  stint  themselves  to  the  easy  boon 
that  I  should  yield  up  the  crown,  which  is  mine  by  birthright,  to  an  infant 
which  is  scarcely  more  than  a  year  old  —  fling  down  my  sceptre,  and  take 
up  a  distaff —  Oh  no !  it  is  too  little  for  them  to  ask  —  That  other  roll  of 
parchment  contains  something  harder  to  be  complied  with,  and  which  may 
mor«$  highly  task  my  readiness  to  comply  with  the  petitions  of  my  lieges." 

"  This  parchment,"  answered  Ruthven,  in  the  same  tone  of  inflexible  gra- 
vity, and  unfolding  the  instrument  as  he  spoke,  "  is  one  by  which  your  grace 
condtitutes  your  nearest  in  blood,  and  the  most  honourable  and  trustworthy 
of  your  subjects,  James,  Earl  of  Murray,  Regent  of  the  kingdom  during 
the  minority  of  the  young  King.  He  already  holds  the  appointment  from 
the  Secret  Council. 

The  Queen  gave  a  sort  of  shriek,  and,  clapping  her  hands  together, 
exclaimed,  "Comes  the  arrow  out  of  his  quiver?  —  out  of  my  brother's 
bi'W  ?  —  Alas !  I  looked  for  his  return  from  France  as  my  sole,  at  least  my 
I  oadiest,  chance  of  deliverance.  —  And  yet,  when  I  heard  he  had  assumed 
Uie  government,  I  guessed  he  would  shame  to  wield  it  in  my  name." 

"I  must  pray  your  answer,  madam,"  said  Lord  Ruthven,  "  to  the  demand 
of  the  Council." 

"  The  demand  of  the  Council  I"  said  the  Queen ;  "  say  rather  the  demand 
of  a  set  of  robbers,  impatient  to  divide  the  spoil  they  have  seized.  To  such 
a  demand,  and  sent  by  the  mouth  of  a  traitor,  whose  scalp,  but  for  my 
womanish  mercy,  should  long  since  have  stood  on  the  city  gates,  Mary  of 
Scotland  has  no  aijswer." 

"  I  trust,  madam,"  said  Lord  Ruthven,  "  my  being  unacceptable  to  your 
presence  will  not  add  to  your  obduracy  of  resolution.  It  may  become  you 
to  remember  that  the  death  of  the  minion,  Rizzio,  cost  the  house  of  Ruthven 
its  head  and  leader.  My  father,  more  worthy  than  a  whole  province  of  such 
rile  sycophants,  died  in  exile,  and  broken-hearted." 

The  Queen  clasped  *  3r  hands  on  her  face,  and,  resting  her  arms  ou  Ui« 
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labia,  looped  down  iier  head  and  wept  so  bitterly,  that  the  tears  were  le^n 
to  find  their  way  in  streams  between  the  white  and  slender  fingers  with 
Mrhich  she  endeavoured  to  conceal  them. 

•  My  lords,"  said  Sir  Robert  Melville,  "  this  is  too  much  rigour.  Undei 
your  lordship's  favour,  we  came  hither,  not  to  revive  old  griefs,  but  to  find 
(he  mode  of  avoiding  new  ones." 

**  Sir  Robert  Melville/'  said  Ruthven,  "  we  best  know  for  what  purpose 
W6  were  delegated  hither,  and  wherefore  you  were  somewhat  unnecessarily 
sent  to  attend  us." 

'*  Nay,  by  my  hand,"  said  Lord  Lindesay,  **  I  know  not  why  we  were 
cumbered  with  the  good  knight,  unless  he  comes  in  place  of  the  lump  of 
tugar  which  pothicars  put  into  their  wholesome  but  bitter  medicaments,  to 
please  a  froward  child  —  a  needless  labour,  methinks,  where  men  have  the 
means  to  make  them  swallow  the  physic  otherwise." 

"  Nay,  my  lords,"  said  Melville,  '*  ye  best  know  your  ovm  secret  instruc- 
tions. I  conceive  I  shall  best  obey  mine  in  striving  to  mediate  between  her 
Grace  and  you." 

**  Be  silent,  Sir  Robert  Melville,"  said  the  Queen,  arising,  and  her  face 
still  glowing  with  agitation  as  she  spoke.  "  Mv  kerchief,  Fleming — I  shame 
that  traitors  should  have  power  to  move  me  thus.  —  Tell  me,  proud  lords," 
she  added,  wiping  away  the  tears  as  she  spoke,  *'  by  what  earthly  warrant 
can  liege  subjects  pretend  to  challenge  the  rights  of  an  anointed  Sovereign 
—  to  throw  off  the  allegiance  they  have  vowed,  and  to  take  away  the  crown 
from  the  head  on  which  Divine  warrant  hath  placed  it  ?" 

**  Madam,"  said  Kuthven,  "  I  will  deal  plainly  with  you.  Your  reign, 
from  the  dismal  field  of  Pinkie-cleugh,  when  you  were  a  babe  in  the  cradle, 
till  now  that  ye  stand  a  grown  dame  before  us,  hath  been  such  a  tragedy  of 
losses,  disasters,  civil  dissensions,  and  foreign  wars,  that  the  like  is  not  to 
be  found  in  our  chronicles.  The  French  and  English  have,  with  one  con- 
sent, made  Scotland  the  battle-field  on  which  to  fight  out  their  own  ancient 
quarrel.  —  For  ourselves  every  man's  hand  hath  been  against  his  brother, 
nor  hath  a  year  passed  over  without  rebellion  and  slaughter,  exile  of  nobles, 
and  oppressing  of  the  commons.  We  may  endure  it  no  longer,  and  there- 
fore, as  a  prince,  to  whom  God  hath  refused  the  gifl  of  hearkening  to  wise 
counsel,  and  on  whose  dealings  and  projects  no  blessing  hath  ever  descended, 
we  pray  you  to  give  way  to  other  rule  and  governance  of  the  land,  that  a 
remnant  may  yet  be  saved  to  this  distracted  realm." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Mary,  "  it  seems  to  me  that  you  fling  on  my  unhappy 
and  devoted  head  those  evils,  which,  with  far  more  justice,  I  may  impute  to 
your  own  turbulent,  wild,  and  untameable  dispositions  —  the  frantic  violence 
with  which  you,  the  Magnates  of  Scotland,  enter  into  feuds  against  each 
other,  sticking  at  no  cruelty  to  gratify  your  wrath,  taking  deep  revenge  for 
the  slightest  offences,  and  setting  at  diefiance  those  wise  laws  which  your 
ancestors  made  for  stanching  of  such  cruelty,  rebelling  against  the  law- 
ful authority,  and  bearing  yourselves  as  if  there  were  no  king  in  the  land ; 
or  rather  as  if  each  were  king  in  his  own  premises.  And  now  yon  throw 
the  blame  on  me  —  on  me,  whose  life  has  been  embittered — whose  sleep 
has  been  broken  —  whose  happiness  has  been  wrecked  by  your  dissensions. 
Have  I  not  myself  been  obliged  to  traverse  wilds  and  mountains,  at  the  head 
of  a  few  faithful  followers,  to  maintain  peace  and  put  down  oppression? 
Have  I  not  worn  harness  on  my  person,  and  carried  pistols  at  my  saddle ; 
fain  to  lay  aside  the  softness  of  a  woman,  and  the  dignity  of  a  Queen,  that 
I  might  show  an  example  to  my  followers  ?" 

**  We  grant,  madam,"  said  Lindesay,  "  that  the  affrays  occasioned  by  your 
visgovernment,  may  sometimes  have  startled  you  in  the  midst  of  a  masque 
or  galliard  ;  or  it  may  be  that  such  may  have  interrupted  the  idolatry  of  the 
mass,  or  the  Jesuitical  counsels  of  some  French  ambassador.  But  the 
longest  an*'  severest  journey  which  your  Grace  has  taken  in  my  memory. 
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was  from  Hawick  to  Hermitage  Castle ;  and  whether  it  was  for  the  weal  of 
the  state,  or  for  your  own  honour,  rests  with  your  Grace's  conscience." 

The  Queen  turned  to  him  with  inexpressible  sweetness  of  tone  and  man- 
ner, and  that  engaging  look  which  Heaven  had  assigned  her,  as  if  to  show 
that  the  choicest  arts  to  win  men's  affections  may  be  given  in  vain.  "  Linde- 
say/*  she  said,  **  you  spoke  not  to  me  in  this  stern  tone,  and  with  such 
Bcurril  taunt,  yon  fair  summer  evening,  when  you  and  I  shot  at  the  butts 
against  the  Earl  of  Maf  and  Mary  Livingstone,  and  won  of  them  the  even- 
ing's collation,  in  the  privy  garden  of  Saint  Andrews.  The  Master  of  Lin- 
desay  was  then  my  friend,  and  vowed  to  be  my  soldier.  How  I  have  offended 
the  Lord  of  Lindesay  I  know  not,  unless  honours  have  changed  manners." 

Hardhearted  as  he  was,  Lindesay  seemed  struck  with  this  unexpected 
appeal,  but  almost  instantly  replied,  '*  Madam,  it  is  well  known  that  your 
Grace  could  in  those  days  make  fools  of  whomever  approached  you.  I 
pretend  not  to  have  been  wiser  than  others.  But  gayer  men  and  better 
courtiers  soon  jostled  aside  my  rude  homage,  and  I  think  your  Grace  cannot 
but  remember  times,  when  my  awkward  attempts  to  take  the  manners  that 
pleased  you,  were  the  sport  of  the  court-popinjays,  the  Marys  and  the 
Frenchwomen." 

**  My  lord,  I  grieve  if  I  have  offended  you  through  idle  gaiety,"  said  the 
Queen ;  *'  and  can  but  say  it  was  most  unwittingly  done.  You  are  fully 
revenged ;  for  through  gaiety,"  she  said  with  a  sigh,  **  will  I  never  offend 
auy  one  more." 

**  Our  time  is  waging,  madam,"  said  Lord  Ruthven ;  "  I  must  pray  your 
decision  on  this  weighty  matter  which  I  have  submitted  to  you." 

**  What,  my  lord !"  said  the  Queen,  "  upon  the  instant,  and  without  a 
moment's  time  to  deliberate  ?  —  Can  the  Council,  as  they  term  themselves, 
expect  this  of  me  ?" 

**  Madam,"  replied  Ruthven,  "  the  Council  hold  the  opinion,  that  since 
the  fatal  term  which  passed  betwixt  the  night  of  King  Henry's  murder  and 
the  day  of  Carberry-hill,  your  Grace  should  have  held  you  prepared  for  the 
measure  now  proposed,  as  the  easiest  escape  from  your  numerous  dangers 
and  difficulties." 

**  Great  God  1"  exclaimed  the  Queen ;  **  and  is  it  as  a  boon  that  you  pro- 
pose to  me,  what  every  Christian  king  ought  to  regard  as  a  loss  of  honour 
equal  to  the  loss  of  life  I  —  You  take  from  me  my  crown,  my  power,  my 
subjects,  my  wealth,  my  state.  What,  in  the  name  of  every  saint,  can  you 
offer,  or  do  you  offer,  in  requital  of  my  compliance  ?" 

"We  give  you  pardon,"  answered  Ruthven,  sternly — "we  give  you  space 
and  means  to  spend  your  remaining  life  in  penitence  and  seclusion  —  we 
give  you  time  to  make  your  peace  with  Heaven,  and  to  receive  the  pure 
Gospel,  which  you  have  ever  rejected  and  persecuted." 

The  Queen  turned  pale  at  the  menace  which  this  speech,  as  well  as  the 
rough  and  inflexible  tones  of  the  speaker,  seemed  distinctly  to  infer — "  And 
if  I  do  not  comply  with  your  request  so  fiercely  urged,  my  lord,  what  then 
follows  ?" 

She  said  this  in  a  voice  in  which  female  and  natural  fear  was  contending 
witli  the  feelings  of  insulted  dignity.  —  There  was  a  pause,  as  if  no  one 
cared  to  return  to  the  question  a  distinct  answer.  At  length  Ruthven 
apoke :  "  There  is  little  need  to  tell  to  your  Grace,  who  are  well  read  both 
in  the  laws  and  in  the  chronicles  of  the  realm,  that  murder  and  adultery 
are  crimes  for  which  ere  now  queens  themselves  have  suffered  death." 

"  And  where,  my  lord,  or  how,  found  you  an  accusation  so  horrible, 
a^inst  her  who  stands  before  you  ?"  said  Queen  Mary.  "  The  foul  and 
odious  calumnies  which  have  poisoned  the  general  mind  of  Scotland,  and 
have  placed  me  a  helptess  prisoner  in  your  hands,  are  surely  no  proof  of 
pcullt  ?" 

**  We  ne(^  'look  for  no  farther  proof,"  replied  the  stern  Lord  Ruthven, 
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**  tiiaii  tL«  shameleu  marriage  betwixt  the  widow  of  the  munlered  and  CM 
teader  of  the  band  of  murderers !  —  They  that  joined  hands  in  the  fated 
month  of  May,  had  already  united  hearts  and  counsel  in  the  deed  which 
preceded  that  marriase  but  a  few  brief  weeks/' 

**  My  lord,  my  lord  V*  said  the  Queen,  eagerly,  "  remember  well  thera 
were  more  consents  than  mine  to  that  fatal  union,  that  most  unhappy  tud 
of  a  most  unhappy  life.  The  evil  steps  adopted  by  sovereigns  are  often 
the  suggestion  ot  bad  counsellors ;  but  these  counsellors  are  worse  thaa 
fiends  who  tempt  and  betray,  if  they  themselves  are  the  first  to  call  their 
unfortunate  princes  to  answer  for  the  consequences  of  their  own  advice.  — 
Heard  ye  never  of  a  bond  by  the  nobles,  my  lords,  recommending  that  ill- 
fated  union  to  the  ill-fated  Mary  ?  Methinks,  were  it  carefully  examined, 
we  should  see  that  the  names  of  Morton  and  of  Lindesay,  and  of  Ruthven, 
mav  be  found  in  that  bond,  which  pressed  me  to  marry  that  unhappy  man. 
—Ah  I  stout  and  loyal  Lord  Ilerries,  who  never  knew  guile  or  dishonour, 
you  bent  your  noble  knee  to  me  in  vain,  to  warn  me  of  my  danger,  and 
wert  yet  the  first  to  draw  thy  good  sword  in  my  cause  when  I  suffered  for 
neglecting  thy  counsel  1  Faithful  knizht  and  true  noble,  what  a  difference 
betwixt  thee  and  those  counsellors  of  evil,  who  now  threaten  my  life  for 
having  fallen  into  the  snares  they  spread  for  me  V 

**  Idadam,"  said  Kuthven, '"  we  know  that  you  are  an  orator ;  and  per- 
haps for  that  reason  the  Council  has  sent  hither  men,  whose  converse  hath 
been  more  with  the  wars,  than  with  the  language  of  the  schools  or  the 
cabals  of  state.  We  but  desire  to  know  if,  on  assurance  of  life  and  honour, 
ye  will  demit  the  rule  of  this  kingdom  of  Scotland?'' 

"  And  what  warrant  have  I,"  said  the  Queen,  **  that  ye  will  keep  treaty 
with  me,  if  I  should  barter  my  kingly  estate  for  seclusion,  and  leave  to 
weep  in  secret  ?" 

"  Our  honour  and  our  word,  madam,"  answered  Ruthven. 

*'  They  are  too  slight  and  unsolid  pledges,  m^  lord,"  said  the  Queen ; 
"add  at  least  a  handful  of  thistle-aown  to  give  them  weight  in  the 
balance." 

**  Away,  Ruthven,"  said  Lindesay ;  "  she  was  ever  deaf  to  counsel,  save 
of  slaves  and  sycophants ;  let  her  remain  by  her  r<>fu8al,  and  abide  by  it  1" 

'*  Stay,  my  lord,"  said  Sir  Robert  Melville,  *'  or  rather  permit  me  to  have 
but  a  few  minutes'  private  audience  with  her  Grace.  If  my  presence  with 
you  could  avail  aught,  it  must  be  as  a  mediator  —  do  not,  I  conjure  you, 
leave  the  castle,  or  break  off  the  conference,  until  I  bring  you  word  how 
her  Grace  shall  finally  stand  disposed." 

''We  will  remain  in  the  hall,"  said  Lindesay,  "for  half  an  hour's  space; 
but  in  despising  our  words  and  our  pledge  of  honour,  she  has  touched  the 
honour  of  my  name  —  let  her  look  nerself  to  the  course  she  has  to  pursue. 
If  the  half  hour  should  pass  away  without  her  determining  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  the  nation,  her  career  will  be  brief  enough." 

With  little  ceremony  the  two  nobles  left  the  apartment,  traversed  tho 
vestibule,  and  descended  the  winding-stairs,  the  clash  of  Lindesay's  huge 
sword  being  heard  as  it  rang  against  each  step  in  his  descent.  George 
Douglas  followed  them,  after  exchanging  with  Melville  a  gesture  of  sur- 
prise and  sympathy. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  the  Queen,  giving  way  to  grief,  fear,  and 
agitation,  threw  lierself  into  the  seat,  wrung  her  hands,  and  seemed  to 
abandon  herself  to  despair.  Her  female  attendants,  weeping  themselves, 
endeavoured  yet  to  pray  her  to  be  composed,  and  Sir  Robert  Melville, 
kneoliog  at  her  feet,  made  the  same  entreaty.  After  giving  way  to  a 
passionate  burst  uf  sorrow,  she  at  length  said  to  Melville,  "  Kneel  not  to 
me,  Melville — mock  me  not  with  the  homage  of  the  person,  when  the  heart 
is  far  away — Why  stay  you  behind  with  the  deposed,  the  condemned?  her 
who  has  but  few  hours  perchance  to  live?    You  have  been  favoured  as  well 
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M  the  rest ;  why  do  jou  continue  the  empty  show  of  gratitude  and  thank* 
ftilness  any  longer  than  they?'' 

"  Madam,"  said  Sir  Robert  Melville,  **  so  help  me  Heaven  at  my  need, 
my  bear^  is  as  true  to  you  as  when  you  were  in  your  highest  place.'' 

*'  True  to  me  I  true  to  me  I"  repeated  the  Queen,  with  some  scorn ;  **  tush. 
Melville,  what  signifies  the  truth  which  walks  hand  in  hand  with  my 
enemies'  falsehood?  —  thy  hand  and  thy  sword  have  never  been  so  well 
acquainted  that  I  can  trust  thee  in  aught  where  manhood  is  required — Oh, 
Sevton,  for  thy  bold  father,  who  is  both  wise,  true,  and  valiant !"  \ 

Koland  Graeme  could  withstand  no  longer  his  earnest  desire  to  offer  his 
services  to  a  princess  so  distressed  and  so  beautiful.  **•  If  one  sword,"  he 
said,  '*  madam,  can  do  any  thing  to  back  the  wisdom  of  this  grave  coun- 
sellor, or  to  defend  your  rightful  cause,  here  is  my  weapon,  and  here  is  my 
hand  ready  to  draw  and  use  it."  And  raising  his  sword  with  one  hand,  he 
laid  the  other  upon  the  hilt 

As  he  thus  held  up  ihh  weapon,  Catherine  Seyton  exclaimed,  "  Methinks 
I  see  a  token  from  my  father,  madam ;"  and  immediately  crossing  the 
apartment,  she  took  Roland  Graeme  by  the  skirt  of  the  cloak,  and  asked 
him  earnestly  whence  he  had  that  sword. 

The  page  answered  with  surprise,  **  Methinks  this  is  no  presence  in  which 
to  jest — Surely,  damsel,  you  yourself  best  know  whence  and  how  I  ob- 
tained the  weapon." 

**  Is  this  a  time  for  folly  7"  said  Catherine  Seyton ;  "  unsheathe  the  sword 
instantly  I" 

*'  If  the  Queen  commands  me,"  said  the  youth,  looking  towards  his  royal 
mistress. 

"  For  shame,  maiden  I"  said  the  Queen ;  **  wouldst  thou  instigate  the  poor 
boy  to  enter  into  useless  strife  with  the  two  most  approved  soldiers  in 
Scotland  ?" 

"  In  your  Grace's  cause,"  replied  the  page,  "  I  will  venture  my  life  upon 
them  I"  And  as  he  spoke,  he  drew  his  weapon  partly  from  the  sheath,  and 
a  piece  of  parchment,  rolled  around  the  blade,  fell  out  and  dropped  on  the 
floor.    Catherine  Seyton  caught  it  up  with  eager  haste. 

"  It  is  my  father's  hand-writing,"  she  said,  "  and  doubtless  conveys  his 
best  duteous  advice  to  your  Majesty ;  I  know  that  it  was  prepared  to  be  sent 
in  this  weapon,  but  I  expected  another  messenger." 

'*  By  my  faith,  fair  one,"  thought  Roland,  '*  and  if  you  knew  not  that  I 
had  such  a  secret  missive  about  me,  I  was  yet  more  ignorant." 

The  Queen  cast  her  eye  upon  the  scroll,  and  remained  a  few  minutes 
wrapped  in  deep  thought.  **  Sir  Robert  Melville,"  she  at  length  said,  **  this 
scroll  advises  me  to  submit  myself  to  necessity,  and  to  subscribe  the  deeds 
these  hard  men  have  brought  with  them,  as  one  who  gives  way  to  the  natural 
fear  inspired  by  the  threats  of  rebels  and  murderers.  You,  Sir  Robert,  are 
a  wise  man,  and  Seyton  is  both  sagacious  and  brave.  Neither,  I  think, 
would  mislead  me  in  this  matter." 

**  Madam,"  said  Melville,  **if  I  have  not  the  strength  of  body  of  the  Lord 
Heiries  or  Seyton,  I  will  yield  to  neither  in  zeal  for  your  Majesty's  service. 
I  cannot  fight  for  you  like  these  lords,  but  neither  of  them  is  more  willing 
to  die  for  ybur  service." 

"  I  believe  it,  my  old  and  faithful  counsellor,"  said  the  Queen,  *'  and 
believe  me,  Melville,  I  did  thee  but  a  moment's  injustice.  Read  what  my 
Lord  Seyton  hath  written  to  us,  and  give  us  thy  best  counsel." 

He  glanced  over  the  parchment,  and  instantly  replied,  —  **  Oh  I  my  dear 
and  royal  mistress,  only  treason  itself  could  give  you  other  advice  than  Lord 
Seyton  has  here  expressed.  He,  Herries,  Huntly,  the  English  ambassador 
Throgmorvon,  and  others,  your  friends,  are  all  alike  of  opinion,  that  whatever 
deeds  or  instruments  you  execute  within  these  walls,  must  lose  all  force  and 
iffect,  as  extorted  from  your  Grace  by  duresse,  by  sufferance  of  present  evili 
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Mid  Ui%r  of  men»  and  hftrm  to  ensae  on  yoar  refusal.  Yield,  therefore,  k> 
the  tide,  and  be  asAured,  that  in  subscribing  what  parchments  they  present 
to  ^ou,  you  bind  yourself  to  nothing,  since  your  act  of  signature  wants  that 
which  alone  can  make  it  valid,  the  free  will  of  the  granter." 

**Ay,  BO  says  my  Lord  Seyton,"  replied  Mar^;  "yet  methinks,  for  the 
daughter  of  so  long  a  line  of  soyereigns  to  resi^  her  birthright,  because 
rebels  press  upon  her  with  threats,  argues  little  of  royalty,  and  will  read  ill 
for  the  fame  of  Mary  in  future  chronicles.  Tush  1  Sir  IU)bert  Melville,  the 
traitors  may  use  black  threats  and  bold  words,  but  they  will  not  dare  to  pal 
their  hands  forth  on  our  person." 

"Alas I  madam,  they  nave  already  dared  so  far  and  incurred  such  peril 
by  the  lengths  which  they  have  gone,  that  they  are  but  one  step  from  the 
worst  and  uttermost." 

**  Surely,"  said  the  Queen,  her  fears  again  predominating, "  Scottish  nobles 
would  not  lend  themselves  to  assassinate  a  helpless  woman  V* 

"  Bethink  you,  madam,"  he  replied,  **  what  horrid  spectacles  have  been 
teen  in  our  day ;  and  what  act  is  so  dark,  that  some  Scottish  hand  has  not 
been  found  to  dare  it?  Lord  Lindesay,  besides  his  natural  sullenness  and 
hardness  of  temper,  is  the  near  kinsman  of  Henry  Darnley,  and  Ruthven 
has  his  own  deep  and  dangerous  plans.  The  Council,  besides,  speak  of 
proofs  by  writ  and  word,  of  a  casket  with  letters  —  of  I  know  not  what." 

"Ah  I  good  Melville,"  answered  the  Queen,  "were  I  as  sure  of  the  even- 
handed  integrity  of  my  judges,  as  of  my  own  innocence  —  and  yet " 

**OhI  pause,  madam,"  said  Melville;  "even  innocence  must  sometimes 
for  a  season  stoop  to  injurious  blame.    Besides,  you  are  here         " 

He  looked  round,  and  paused. 

"  Speak  out,  Melville,"  said  the  Queen,  "  never  one  approached  my  person 
who  wished  to  work  me  evil ;  and  even  this  poor  page,  whom  I  have  to-day 
seen  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  can  trust  safely  with  your  commanljar 
tion." 

"  Nay,  madam,"  answered  Melville,  "  in  such  emergence,  and  he  being 
the  bearer  of  Lord  Seyton's  message,  I  will  venture  to  say,  before  him  and 
these  fair  ladies,  whose  truth  and  fidelity  I  dispute  not — ^I  say  I  will  venture 
to  say,  that  there  are  other  modes  besides  that  of  open  trial,  by  which 
deposed  sovereigns  often  die ;  and  that,  as  Machiavel  saith,  there  is  but  one 
step  betwixt  a  king's  prison  and  his  grave." 

"  Oh  1  were  it  but  swift  and  easy  for  the  body,"  said  the  unfortunate 
Princess,  "  were  it  but  a  safe  and  happy  change  for  the  soul,  the  woman 
lives  not.  that  would  take  the  step  so  soon  as  I  —  But,  alas  I  Melville,  when 
we  think  of  death,  a  thousand  sins,, which  we  have  trod  as  worms  beneath 
our  feet,  rise  up  against  us  as  flaming  serpents.  Most  injuriously  do  they 
accuse  me  of  aiding  Darnley's  death ;  yet,  blessed  Lady  I  I  afforded  too  open 
occasion  for  the  suspicion  —  I  espoused  Bothwell." 

"  Think  not  of  that  now,  madam,'.'  said  Melville,  "  think  rather  of  tha 
immediate  mode  of  saving  yourself  and  son.  Comply  with  the  present 
nnreasonable  demands,  and  trust  that  better  times  will  shortly  arrive." 

"  Madam,"  said  Roland  Grseme,  "  if  it  pleases  you  that  I  should  do  so,  I 
will  presently  swim  through  the  lake,  if  they  refuse  me  other  conveyance  to 
the  shore ;  I  will  go  to  the  courts  successively  of  England,  France,  and 
Spain,  and  will  show  you  have  subscribed  these  vile  instruments  from  no 
stronger  impulse  than  the  fear  of  death,  and  I  will  do  battle  against  their 
that  say  otherwise." 

The  Queen  turned  her  round,  and  with  one  of  those  sweet  smiles  which, 
during  the  era  of  life's  romance,  overpay  every  risk,  held  her  hand  towards 
Roland,  but  without  speaking  a  word.  He  kneeled  reverently,  and  kissed 
it,  and  Melville  again  resumed  his  plea. 

"Madam,"  he  said,  "time  presses,  and  you  must  not  let  those  boata, 
which  I  see  they  are  even  now  preparing,  put  forth  on  the  laki     Here  »«• 
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enough  of  witnesses  —  your  ladies -~^  this  bold  youth  —  myself,  when  it  can 
serve  your  cause  effectually ,  for  I  would  not  hastily  stand  committod  in  ibis 
matter  —  but  even  without  me  here  is  evidence  enough  to  show,  that  you 
have  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  Council  through  force  and  fear,  but  from 
no  sincere  and  unconstrained  assent.  Their  boats  are  already  manned  for 
their  return  —  oh  I  permit  your  old  servant  to  recall  them." 

'*  Melville/'  said  the  Queen,  *' thou  art  an  ancient  courtier  —  when  didst 
thou  ever  know  a  Sovereign  Prince  recall  to  his  presence  subjects  who  had 
parted  from  him  on  such  terms  as  those  on  which  these  envoys  of  r.he 
Council  left  us,  and  who  yet  were  recalled  without  submission  or  apologyf — 
Let  it  cost  me  both  life  and  crown,  I  will  not  again  command  them  to  my, 
presence." 

"Alas!  madam,  that  empty  form  should  make  a  barrier!  If  I  rightly 
understand,  you  are  not  unwilling  to  listen  to  real  and  advantageous 
counsel  —  but  your  scruple  is  saved  —  I  hear  them  returning  to  ask  your 
final  resolution.  Oh !  take  the  advice  of  the  noble  Seyton,  and  you  may 
once  more  command  those  who  now  usurp  a  triumph  over  you.  But  hush  1 
I  hear  them  in  the  vestibule." 

As  he  concluded  speaking,  George  Douglas  opened  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  marshallea  in  the  two  noble  envoys. 

'*  We  come,  madam,"  said  the  Lord  Ruthven,  "  to  request  your  answer  to 
the  proposal  of  the  Council." 

**  Your  final  answer,"  said  Lord  Lindesay ;  **  for  with  a  refusal  you  must 
couple  the  certainty  that  you  have  precipitated  your  fate,  and  renounced  the 
liiet  opportunity  of  making  peace  with  God,  and  ensuring  your  longer  abode 
in  the  world." 

"  My  lords,"  ^aid  Mary,  with  inexpressible  grace  and  dignity,  **  the  evils 
w«  cannot  resist  we  must  submit  to — ^1  will  subscribe  these  parchments  with 
such  liberty  of  choice  as  my  condition  permits  me.  Were  I  on  yonder 
shore,  with  a  fleet  jennet  and  ten  good  and  loyal  knights  around  me,  I  would 
subscribe  my  sentence  of  eternal  condemnation  as  soon  as  the  resignation 
of  my  throne.  But  here,  in  the  Castle  of  Lochleven,  with  deep  water  around 
me-  -and  you,  my  lords,  beside  me, — I  have  no  freedom  of  choice. — Give  me 
the  rv>n,  Melville,  and  bear  witness  to  what  I  do,  and  why  I  do  it." 

"  Tt  is  our  hope  your  Grace  will  not  suppose  yourself  compelled  by  any 
app^'ehensions  from  us,"  said  the  Lord  Buthven,  **to  execute  what  must  be 
your  own  voluntary  deed." 

The  Queen  had  already  stooped  towards  the  table,  and  placed  the  parch- 
ment before  her,  with  the  pen  between  her  fingers,  ready  tor  the  important 
act  of  signature.  But  when  Lord  Ruthven  had  done  speaking,  she  looked 
up,  stopped  short,  and  threw  down  the  pen.  **If,"  she  said,  **  I  am  expected 
to  declare  I  give  away  my  crown  of  free  will,  or  otherwise  than  because  1 
am  compelled  to  renounce  it  by  the  threat  of  worse  evils  to  myself  and  my 
subjects,  I  will  not  put  my  name  to  such  an  untruth  —  not  to  gain  full  pos- 
session of  England,  France,  and  Sco'tland ! — all  once  my  own,  m  possession, 
or  by  right." 

"  Beware,  madam,"  said  Lindesay,  and,  snatching  hold  of  the  Queen's 
arm  with  his  own  gauntleted  hand,  he  pressed  it,  in  the  rudeness  of  his 
4)a88ion,  more  closely,  perhaps,  than  he  was  himself  aware  of,  —  **  beware 
how  yoa  contend  with  those  who  are  the  stronger,  and  have  the  mastery  of 
yoor*fal3 1" 

He  h^ld  his  grasp  on  her  arm,  bending  his  eyes  on  her  with  a  stern  and 
intlmid7«ting  look,  till  both  Ruthven  and  Melville  cried  shame ;  and  Douglas, 
who  haO  hitherto  remained  in  a  state  of  apparent  apathy,  had  made  a  stride 
from  the  door,  as  if  to  interfere.  The  rude  Baron  tnen  quitted  his  held,  dis- 
gnisitig  the  confusion  which  he  really  felt  at  having  indulged  his  passion  to 
such  frxtent,  under  a  sullen  and  contemptuous  smile. 

The  Queen  immediately  began,  with  an  expreasion  of  pain,  to  baie  the 
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Mm  which  he  had  grasped,  by  drawing  up  the  sleeve  of  her  eown,  and  it 
Appeared  that  his  gripe  had  left  the  purple  marks  of  his  iron  nngers  upon 
her  flesh  —  **Mj  lord/'  she  said,  "asa  knight  and  gentleman,  you  might 
have  spared  my  frail  arm  so  severe  a  proof  that  you  have  the  neater  strength 
<in  your  side,- and  are  resolved  to  use  it  —  But  I  thank  you  for  it  —  it  is  the 
most  decisive  token  of  the  terms  on  which  this  day's  business  is  to  rest. — ^1 
Iraw  you  to  witness,  both  lords  and  ladies,''  she  said,  **  showing  the  marks 
)f  the  ^rasp  on  her  arm,  **  that  I  subscribe  these  instruments  in  obedience 
to  the  sign  manual  of  my  Lord  of  Lindesay,  which  you  may  see  imprinted 
on  mine  arm."* 

Lindesay  would  have  spoken,  but  was  restrained  by  his  colleague  Ruthven, 
who  said  to  him,  "  Peace,  m^  lord.  Let  the  Lady  Alary  of  Scotland  ascribe 
her  signature  to  what  she  will,  it  is  our  business  to  procure  it,  and  carry  it 
to  the  Council.  Should  there  be  debate  hereafter  on  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  adhibited,  there  will  be  time  enough  for  it." 

Lindesay  was  silent  accordingly,  only  muttering  within  his  beard,  "  I 
meant  not  to  hurt  her ;  but  I  think  women's  flesh  be  as  tender  as  new-fallen 
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The  Queen  meanwhile  subscribed  the  rolls  of  parchment  with  a  hasty  in- 
difference, as  if  they  had  been  matters  of  slight  consequence,  or  of  mere 
formality.  When  she  had  performed  this  painful  task,  she  arose,  and,  having 
curtsied  to  the  l(»rds,  was  about  to  withdraw  to  her  chamber.  Ruthven  and 
Sir  Robert  Melville  made,  the  first  a  formal  reverence,  the  second  an  obei- 
sance, in  which  his  desire  to  acknowledge  his  sympathy  was  obviously 
checked  by  the  fear  of  appearing;  in  the  eyes  of  his  colleagues  too  partial 
to  his  former  mistress.  But  Lmdesay  stood  motionless,  even  when  they 
were  preparing  to  withdraw.  At  length,  as  if  moved  by  a  sudden  impulse, 
he  walked  round  the  table  which  had  hitherto  been  betwixt  them  and  the 
Queen,  kneeled  on  one  knee,  took  her  hand,  kissed  it,  let  it  fall,  and  arose — 
'*  Lady,"  he  said,  "  thou  art  a  noble  creature,  even  though  thou  hast  abused 
God's  choicest  gifts.  I  pay  that  devotion  to  thy  manliness  of  spirit,  which 
1  would  not  have  paid  to  the  power  thou  hast  long  undeservedly  wielded — ^I 
kneel  to  Mary  Stewart,  not  to  the  Queen." 

*'  The  Queen  and  Mary  Stewart  pity  thee  alike,  Lindesay,"  said  Mary  — 
"  alike  thee  pity,  and  they  forgive  thee.  An  honoured  soldier  hadst  thou 
been  by  a  king's  side — leagued  with  rebels,  what  art  thou  but  a  good  blade 
in  the  hands  of  a  ruffian  ?  —  Farewell,  my  Lord  Ruthven,  the  smoother  but 
the  deeper  traitor. — Farewell,  Melville — Mayest  thou  find  masters  that  can 
understand  state  policy  better,  and  have  the  means  to  reward  it  more  richly, 
than  Mary  Stewart.  —  Farewell,  Georse  of  Douglas  —  make  your  respected 
grand-dame  comprehend  that  we  would  be  alone  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day  —  God  wot,  we  have  need  to  collect  our  thoughts." 

All  bowed  and  withdrew ;  but  scarce  had  they  entered  the  vestibule,  ere 
Ruthven  and  Lindesay  were  at  variance.     '*  Chiae  not  with  me,  Ruthven," 

*  The  deUils  of  thin  remarkHble  event  nre,  as  given  iii  the  preoetTin^  chapter,  imainnary ;  hut  the  (mtline 
of  the  eTenia  is  liistorinat.  Sir  Robert  Lindesay.  br»ther  to  the  author  of  the  Memoirs,  was  at  first  intrastMl 
with  the  delicate  coriiroission  of  persuiidin;;  the  imprisooed  queen  to  resi«m  her  crown.  As  he  flatly  refused 
to  interfere,  they  determined  to  send  the  Lord  LinueKav,  one  of  the  rudest  and  most  violent  of  their  own  fao 
tiou,  with  instructions,  first  to  use  fair  persuasicms,  and  if  these  did  not  succeed,  to  enter  into  harder  tenas 
Kuux  associates  l<ord  Ruthven  with  Lindesay  in  this  alannimc  comnussion.  He  was  the  son  of  that  Lor6 
Ruthven  who  was  prime  agent  in  tlie  murder  of  Rizzio;  and  little  mercy  was  lo  be  expected  from  his  ouar 
juiK:ti4Hi  with  Liiulesiiy. 

The  emphiynieiit  of  such  rude  tools  antued  a  resolution  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  the  Queen's  perwm 
tu  their  p«)wer,  to  pniceed  h>  the  utmost  extremities,  should  they  find  Mary  obstinate.  To  avoid  this  preasinf 
dHn«er,  Sir  Robert  Melville  was  despai-ched  by  them  to  Lochleven,  narrym?  with  him.  concealed  in  the  acaliH 
bard  of  his  sword,  letters  to  the  Oneen  from  the  Earl  of  Athole,  Ma'itland  of  L<eihinerton.  and  even  from 
Thro^morton,  the  £u.;li.sh  Ambassador,  who  was  then  favourable  to  the  uiifortunaie  Mary,  cimjurinjr  her  t« 
vield  to  r.h«  uecessiiy  of  the  limes,  and  to  subscribe  such  deeds  as  Lindesay  should  lay  lietore  her,  without 
beiiMt  startled  by  their  tenor:  and  assuring  her  that  her  doiiiK  so,  in  the  state  of  captivity  nnder  which  sht 
wr^  placed,  would  neither,  in  law,  honour,  nor  conscreuoe.  be  hmdini?  i|pon  her  when  she  should  obtain  her 
liberty.  SuUmirtin^  hf  the  advice  of  one  part  of  her  subjects  to  the  menace  of  the  others,  and  leurainK'  thai 
Lindesay  whs  .irrived  in  a  boasting,  that  is.  threatening  humour,  the  Queen, **  with  some  reiuctancy.  ana  with 
tears,"  sniih  Knox,  subscribed  one  deed  resigniug  her  crown  to  her  infant  sua,  rnd  at  other  SMtablisbj*^  tlw 
Earl  of  Mnrrsy  regent.  It  seems  agreed  by  historians  that  LJndesay  b'taaveti  with  r^aat  emtslib* ««  tW 
•ouaaion     The  deeds  were  vgned  24th  July,  WB7. 
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Lindoisay  was  heard  to  say,  in  answer  to  something  more  indiBtinctly  urged 
by  his  colleague —  *'  Chide  not  with  me,  for  I  will  not  brook  it  I  You  put 
the  hangman's  office  on  me  in  this  matter,  and  even  the  very  hangman  hatK 
leave  to  ask  some  pardon  of  those  on  whom  he  does  his  office.  I  would  1 
had  as'Seep  cause  to  be  this  lady's  friend  as  I  have  to  be  her  enemy — thou 
sbouldst  see  if  I  spared  limb  and  life  in  her  quarrel.'' 

**  Thou  art  a  sweet  minion,"  said  Ruthven,  "  to  fight  a  lady's  quarrel,  ana 
all  for  a  brent  brow  and  a  tear  in  the  eye  1  Such  toys  have  been  out  of  thy 
thoughts  this  many  a  year." 

**Do  me  right,  Buthven,"  said  Lindesay.  "You  are  like  a  polished 
oorslet  of  steel;  it  shines  more  gaudily,  but  it  is  not  a  whit  softer — nay,  it 
is  live  times  harder  than  a  Glasgow  breastplate  of  hammered  iron.  Enough. 
We  know  each  other." 

They  descended  the  stairs,  were  heard  to  summon  their  boats,  and  the 
Queen  signed  to  Roland  Grsen^e  to  retire  to  the  vestibule,  and  leave  her  with 
her  female  attendants. 


fuwwvvw*'<*^*<^~i^^^f"^^^^^~^-  ^--  -  »  ~ ^ ^i^i~ "^"i^ir^^j-wwy 


Give  me  a  morael  on  the  ipreeniward  rather, 
Cuarae  as  yoa  will  the  cooking— Let  the  freith  apiriiic 
Bubble  beside  my  napkin — and  the  free  birds 
I'witterinfr  and  cliirping,  hop  from  bough  to  boogh, 
To  daim  the  crumbs  i  leave  for  perquisites — 
Your  prison  feasts  I  like  not. 

Thx  Woodsman,  a  Drama. 

A  RBCESS  in  the  vestibule  was  enlightened  by  a  small  window,  at  which 
Roland  GraBme  stationed  himself  to  mark  the  departure  of  the  lords.  He 
could  see  their  followers  mustering  on  horseback  under  their  respective 
banners  —  the  western  sun  glancing  on  their  corslets  and  steel-caps  as  they 
moved  to  and  tro,  mounted  or  dismounted,  at  intervals.  On  the  narrow 
space  betwixt  the  castle  and  the  water,  the  Lords  Ruthven  and  Lindesay 
were  alreadv  moving  slowly  to  their  boats,  accompanied  by  the  Lady  of 
Lochleven,  her  grandson,  aod  their  principal  attendants.  They  took  a 
ceremonious  leave  of  each  other,  as  Roland  could  discern  by  their  gestures, 
and  the  boats  put  off  from  their  landing-place ;  the  boatmen  stretched  to 
their  oars,  and  they  speedily  diminished  upon  the  eye  of  the  idle  gazer,  who 
had  no  better  employment  than  to  watch  their  motions.  Such  seemed  also 
the  occupation  of  the  Lady  Lochleven  and  George  Douglas,  who,  returning 
from  the  landing-place,  looked  frequently  back  to  the  boats,  and  at  length 
stopped  as  if  to  observe  their  progress  under  the  window  at  which  Roland 
Grseme  was  stationed.  —  As  they  gazed  on  the  Jake,  he  could  hear  the  lady 
distinctly  say,  **  And  she  has  bent  her  mind  to  save  her  life  at  the  expense 
of  her  kingdom  ?" 

**Her  life,  madam!"  replied  her  son;  "I  know  not  who  would  dare  to 
attempt  it  in  the  castle  of  my  father.  Had  I  dreamt  that  it  was  with  such 
purpose  that  Lindesay  insisted  on  bringing  his  followers  hither,  neither  he 
iior  they  should  have  passed  the  iron  gate  of  Lochleven  castle." 

"  I  opeak  not  of  private  slaughter,  my  son,  but  of  open  trial,  condemna^ 
(ion,  and  execution ;  for  with  such  she  has  been  threatened,  and  to  such 
ihreats  she  has  given  way.  Had  she  not  more  of  the  false  Gusian  blood 
than  of  the  royal  race  of  Scotland  in  her  veins,  she  had  bidaen  them  defi* 
aiice  to  their  teeth  —  But  it  is  all  of  the  same  complexi  m,  and  meanneas  if 

2l 
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*iia  II I  tut  al  oompanion   of  profligacy.  —  I  am  dtscbarged,  forsooth, 
intruding  on  her  gracious  presence  this  evening,    (ro  thoa,  my  son,  and 
render  the  usual  service  of  the  meal  to  this  unqueened  Queen." 

"So  please  you,  lady  mother/'  said  Douglas,  '*I  care  not  greatly  to 
approacn  her  presence. 

"Thou  art  right,  mv  son;  and  therefore  I  trust  thy  prudence,  even 
because  I  have  noted  thy  caution.  She  is  like  an  isle  on  the  ccean,  sur- 
rounded with  shelves  and  quicksands ;  its  verdure  fair  and  inviting  to  the 
eye,  but  the  wreck  of  many  a  goodly  vessel  which  hath  approached  it  too 
rashly.  But  for  thee,  my  son,  I  fear  nought ;  and  we  may  not,  with  our 
honour,  suffer  her  to  eat  without  the  attendance  of  one  of  us.  She  may  die 
by  the  judgment  of  Heaven,  or  the  fiend  may  have  power  over  her  in  her 
despair;  and  then  we  would  be  touched  in  honour  to  show  that  in  our 
house,  and  at  our  table,  she  had  had  all  fair  play  and  fitting  usage." 

Here  Roland  was  intarmpted  by  a  smart  tap  on  the  shoulders,  reminding 
him  sharply  of  Adam  Woodcock's  adventure  of  the  preceding  evening.  He 
turned  round,  almost  expecting  to  see  the  page  of  Saint  Michael's  hostelry. 
He  saw,  indeed,  Catherine  Seyton ;  but  she  was  in  female  attire,  differing, 
no  doubt,  a  great  deal  in  shape  and  materials  from  that  which  she  had  worn 
when  they  first  met,  and  becoming  her  birth  as  the  daughter  of  a  great 
baron,  and  her  rank  as  the  attendant  on  a  princess.  "  So,  fair  page,"  said 
she,  '*  eaves-dropping  is  one  of  your  paee-like  qualities,  I  presume." 

**  Fair  sister,"  answered  Roland,  in  the  same  tone,  *'  if  some  friends  of 
mine  be  as  well  acquainted  with  the  rest  of  our  mystery  as  they  are  with 
the  arts  of  swearing,  swaggering,  and  switching,  they  need  ask  no  page  in 
Christendom  for  farther  insight  mto  his  vocation." 

•*  Unless  that  pretty  speech  infer  that  you  have  yourself  had  the  discipline 
of  the  switch  since  we  last  met,  the  probability  whereof  I  nothing  doubt;^  I 
profess,  fair  page,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  your  meaning.  But  there  is 
no  time  to  debate  it  now  —  they  come  with  the  evening  meal.  Be  pleased, 
Sir  Page,  to  do  your  duty." 

Four  servants  entered  bearing  dishes,  preceded  by  the  same  stem  old 
steward  whom  Roland  had  already  seen,  and  followed  by  George  Douglas, 
already  mentioned  as  the  grandson  of  the  Lady  of  Lochleven,  and  who, 
acting  as  seneschal,  represented,  upon  this  occasion,  his  father,  the  Lord  of 
the  Castle.  He  entered  with  his  arms  folded  on  his  bosom,  and  his  looki 
bent  on  the  ground.  With  the  assistance  of  Roland  Graeme,  a  table  was 
suitably  covered  in  the  next  or  middle  apartment,  on  which  the  domestics 

{>laced  their  burdens  with  great  reverence,  the  steward  and  Douglas  bending 
ow  when  they  had  seen  the  table  properly  adorned,  as  if  their  royal  prisoner 
had  sat  at  the  board  in  question.  The  door  opened,  and  Douglas,  raising 
his  eyes  hastily,  cast  them  again  on  the  earth,  when  he  perceived  it  was  only 
the  Lady  Mary  Fleming  who  entered. 

"  Her  Grace,"  she  said,  "  will  not  eat  to-night." 

"  Let  us  hope  she  may  be  otherwise  persuaded,"  said  Douglas ;  "  mean- 
while, madam,  please  to  see  our  duty  performed." 

A  servant  presented  bread  and  salt  on  a  silver  plate,  and  the  old  steward 

carved  for  Douelas  a  small  morsel  in  succession  from  each  of  the  dishes 

presented,  which  he  tasted,  as  was  then  the  custom  at  the  tables  of  princos, 

0  which  death  was  often  suspected  to  find  its  way  in  the  disguise  '\£  food. 

"  The  Queen  will  not  then  come  forth  to-night  ?"  said  Douglas. 

**  She  has  so  determined,"  replied  the  lady. 

"Our  farther  attendance  then  is  unnecessary -— we  leave  you  to  your 
supper,  fair  ladies,  and  wish  you  good  even." 

He  retired  slowly  as  he  came,  and  with  the  same  air  of  deep  dejection, 
and  was  followed  by  the  attendants  belonging  to  the  castle.  The  two  ladies 
»ate  down  to  their  meal,  and  Roland  Grseme,  with  ready  alacrity,  prepared 
10  wait  upon  them     Catherine  Sey ton  whispered  to  h»r  con  faii<on   wh& 
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replied  witVi  the  question  spoken  in  a  low  tone,  but  looking  at  the  page  — 
**  18  he  of  gentle  blood  and  well  nurtured  V* 

The  answer  which  she  received  seemed  satisfactory,  for  she  said  to  Rolaua^ 
**  Sit  down,  young  gentleman,  and  eat  with  your  sisters  in  captivity." 

**  Permit  roe  rather  to  perform  my  duty  in  attending  them,'  said  Roland, 
anxious  to  show  he  was  possessed  of  the  high  tone  of  deference  prescribed 
by  the  rules  of  chivalry  towards  the  fair  sex,  and  especially  to  aames  and 
maidflns  of  quality. 

"You  will  find,  Sir  Page,"  said  Catherine,  "you  will  have  little  tim<» 
allowed  you  for  your  meal ;  waste  it  not  in  ceremony,  or  you  may  rue  youT 
politeness  ere  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Your  speech  is  too  free,  maiden,"  said  the  elder  lady ;  "  the  modesty  of 
the  youth  may  teach  you  more  fitting  fashions  towards  one  whom  to-day 
you  have  seen  for  the  first  time." 

Catherine  Seyton  cast  down  her  eyes,  but  not  till  she  had  given  a  single 
glance  of  inexpressible  archness  towards  Roland,  whom  her  more  grave 
companion  now  addressed  in  a  tone  of  protection. 

"  Regard  her  not,  young  gentleman  —  she  knows  little  of  the  world,  save 
the  forms  of  a  country  nunnery  —  take  thy  place  at  the  board-end,  and 
refresh  thyself  after  thy  journey." 

Roland  Graeme  obeyed  willingly,  as  it  was  the  first  food  he  had  that  day 
tasted ;  for  Lindesay  and  his  followers  seemed  regardless  of  human  wants. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  sharpness  of  his  appetite,  a  natural  gallantry  of 
disposition,  the  desire  of  showing  himself  a  well-nurtured  gentleman,  in  all 
courtesies  towards  the  fair  sex,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  the  pleasure  of 
assisting  Catherine  Seyton,  kept  his  attention  awake,  during  the  meal,  to 
all  those  nameless  acts  of  duty  and  service  which  gallants  of  that  age  were 
accustomed  to  render.  He  carved  with  neatness  and  decorum,  and  selected 
duly  whatever  was  most  delicate  to  place  before  the  ladies.  Ere  they  could 
form  a  wish,  he  sprung  from  the  table,  ready  to  comply  with  it — poured 
wine  —  tempered  it  with  water  —  removed  the  exchanged  trenchers,  and 
performed  tne  whole  honours  of  the  table,  with  an  air  at  once  of  cheerful 
diligence,  profound  respect,  and  graceful  promptitude. 

When  he  observed  that  they  h^  finished  eating,  he  hastened  to  offer  to 
the  elder  lady  the  silver  ewer,  basin,  and  napkin,  with  the  ceremony  and 
gravity  which  he  would  have  used  towards  Mary  herself.  He  next,  with 
the  same  decorum,  having  supplied  the  basin  with  fair  water,  presented  it 
to  Catherine  Seyton.  Apparently,  she  was  determined  to  disturb  his  self- 
possession,  if  possible ;  for,  while  in  the  act  of  bathing  her  hands,  she  con- 
trived, as  it  were  by  accident,  to  flirt  some  drops  of  water  upon  the  face  of 
the  assiduous  assistant.  But  if  such  was  her  mischievous  purpose  she  was 
completely  disappointed  ;  for  Roland  Graeme,  internally  piquing  himself  on 
his  self-command,  neither  laughed  nor  was  discomposed ;  and  all  that  the 
maiden  gained  by  her  frolic  was  a  severe  rebuke  from  her  companion,  tax- 
ing her  with  mal-address  and  indecorum.  Catherine  replied  not,  but  sat 
pouting,  something  in  the  humour  of  a  spoilt  child,  who  watches  the  oppor- 
tunity of  wreaking  upon  some  one  or  other  its  resentment  for  a  deserved 
reprimand. 

The  Lady  Mary  Fleming,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  naturally  well  pleased 
with  the  exact  and  reverent  observance  of  the  page,  and  said  to  Catherine, 
after  a  favourable  glance  at  Roland  Graeme,  —  "You  might  well  say, 
Catherine,  our  companion  in  captivity  was  well  born  and  gentle  nurtared. 
I  would  not  make  him  vain  by  my  praise,  but  his  services  enable  us  to  dith 
Dense  with  those  which  George  Douglas  condescends  not  to  afford  us,  save 
^hen  the  Queen  is  herself  in  presence." 

"  Umph  1  I  think  hardly,"  answered  Catherine.  "  George  Douglas  is  one 
>f  the  most  handsome  gallants  in  Scotland,  and  'tis  pleasure  to  see  him  even 
«till.  when  the  gloom  of  Lochleven  Castle  has  shed  the  same  melancholy 
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over  liim,  thai  it  has  done  over  eyery  thing  else.  When  he  was  at  Holjrood 
who  would  have  said  the  young  sprightly  George  Douglas  would  have  beet 
contented  to  play  the  locksman  here  in  Lochleven,  with  no  gayer  amusement 
than  that  of  turning  the  key  on  two  or  three  helpless  women  ?  —  a  strange 
office  for  a  Kni(i;ht  of  the  Bleeding  Heart  —  why  does  he  not  leave  it  to  his 
father  or  his  brothers  V 

** Perhaps,  like  us,  he  has  no  choice,"  answered  the  Lady  Fleming.  "But, 
Catherine,  thou  hast  used  thy  brief  space  at  court  well,  to  remember  what 
George  Douglas  wa^'then." 

**  Fused  mine  eyes,  which  I  suppose  was  what  I  was  designed  to  do,  and 
ther  were  worth  using  there.  Wnen  I  was  at  the  nunnery,  they  were  rery 
useless  appurtenances ;  and  now  I  am  at  Lochleven,  they  are  good  tor 
nothing,  save  to  look  over  that  eternal  work  of  embroidery.'' 

*'  You  speak  thus,  when  you  have  been  but  a  few  brief  hours  amongst  us 
— *  was  this  the  maiden  who  would  live  and  die  in  a  dungeon,  might  she  but 
have  permission  to  wait  on  her  gracious  Queen  V* 

**  Nay,  if  you  chide  in  eiskmest,  my  jest  is  ended,"  said  Catherine  Seyton. 
**  I  would  not  yield  in  attachment  to  my  poor  god-mother,  to  the  gravest 
dame  that  ever  had  wise  saws  upon  her  tongue,  and  a  double-starched  ruff 
around  her  throat  —  you  know  I  would  not,  Dame  Mary  Fleming,  and  it  is 
putting  shame  on  me  to  say  otherwise." 

"  She  will  challen^  the  other  court  lady,"  thought  Roland  Gneme ;  "she 
will  to  a  certainty  fling  down  her  glove,  and  if  Dame  Mary  Fleming  hath 
but  the  soul  to  liu  it,  we  may  have  a  combat  in  the  lists  1" — but  the  answer 
of  Lady  Mary  Fleming  was  such  as  turns  away  wrath. 

"  Thou  art  a  good  child,"  she  said,  "  my  Catherine,  and  a  faithful ;  but 
Heaven  pity  him  who  shall  have  one  day  a  creature  so  beautiful  to  delight 
him,  ana  a  thing  so  mischievous  to  torment  him  —  thou  art  fit  to  drive 
twenty  husbands  stark  mad." 

**  Nay,"  said  Catherine,  resuming  the  full  career  of  her  careless  good- 
humour,  *'  he  must  be  half-witted  beforehand,  that  gives  me  such  an  oppor- 
tunity. But  I  am  ^lad  you  are  not  angry  with  me  in  sincerity,"  casting 
herself  as  she  spoke  into  the  arms  of  her  friend,  and  continuing,  with  a  tone 
of  apologetic  fondness,  while  she  kissed  her  on  either  side  of  the  face ;  "you 
know,  my  dear  Fleming,  that  I  have  to  contend  with  both  my  father's  lofty 
pride,  and  with  my  mother's  high  spirit  —  God  bless  them  I  they  have  left 
me  these  good  quaJities,  having  smail  portion  to  give  besides,  as  times  go 
—  and  so  I  am  wilful  and  saucy ;  but  let  me  remain  only  a  week  in  this 
castle,  and  oh,  my  dear  Fleming,  my  spirit  will  be  as  chastised  and  humble 
as  thine  own." 

Dame  Mary  Fleming's  sense  of  dignity,  and  love  of  form,  could  not  resist 
this  affectionate  appeal.  She  kissed  Catherine  Seyton  in  her  turn  affection- 
ately ;  while,  answering  the  last  part  of  her  speech,  she  said,  "  Now  Our 
Lady  forbid,  dear  Catherine,  that  you  should  lose  aught  that  is  beseeming 
of  what  becomes  so  well  your  light  heart  and  lively  humour.  Keep  bni 
your  sharp  wit  on  this  side  of  madness,  and  it  cannot  but  be  a  blessing  to 
us.  But  let  me  go,  mad  wench  —  I  hear  her  Grace  touch  her  silver  calL'^ 
And,  extricating  herself  from  Catherine's  grasp,  she  went  towards  the  door 
of  Queen  Mary's  apartment,  from  which  was  heard  the  low  tone  of  a  silver 
whistle,  which,  now  only  used  by  the  boatowains  in  the  navy,  was  then,  for 
want  of  bells,  the  ordinary  mode  by  which  ladies,  even  of  the  very  highest 
rank,  summoned  their  domestics.  When  she  ba4  made  two  or  three  steps 
towards  the  door,  however,  she  turned  back,  and  advancing  to  the  young 
couple  whom  she  left  together,  she  said,  in  a  very  serious  though  a  low  tone, 
■"  I  trust  it  is  impossible  that  we  can,  any  of  us,  or  in  any  circumstances, 
forget,  that,  few  as  we  are,  we  form  the  household  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland; 
and  that,  in  her  calamity,  all  boyish  mirth  and  childish  jesting  can  cnW 
serve  to  give  a  great  triumph  to  her  enemies,  who  have  already  ibund  their 
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Moounfe  in  objecting  to  her  the  lightness  of  every  idle  foUv,  that  the  young 
and  the  gay  practised  in  her  court.''     So  saying,  she  left  the  apartment* 

Catherine  Seyton  seemed  much  struck  with  this  remonstrance  —  She 
suffered  herself  to  drop  into  the  seat  which  she  had  quitted  when  she  weni 
to  embrace  Dame  Mary  Fleming,  and  for  some  time  rested  her  brow  upou 
her  hands ;  while  Roland  Qrseme  looked  at  her  earnestly,  with  a  mixture 
of  emotions  which  perhaps  he  himself  could  neither  have  analysed  nor 
explained.  As  she  raised  her  face  slowly  from  the  posture  to  which  a 
momentary  feeling  of  self-rebuke  had  depressed  it,  her  eyes  encountered 
those  of  Roland,  and  became  gradually  animated  with  their  usual  spirit  of 
miiUicious  drollery,  which  not  unnaturally  excited  a  similar  expression  in 
those  of  the  equally  volatile  page.  They  sat  for  the  space  of  two  minutes, 
each  looking  at  the  other  with  great  seriousness  on  their  features,  and 
much  mirth  in  their  eyes,  until  at  length  Catherine  was  the  first  to  break 
silence. 

"  May  I  pray  you,  fair  sir,"  she  began,  very  demurely,  "  to  tell  me  what 
you  see  in  my  face  to  arouse  looks  so  extremely  sagacious  and  knowing  as 
those  with  which  it  is  your  worship's  pleasure  to  honour  me  ?  It  would 
aeem  as  if  there  were  some  wonderful  confidence  and  intimacy  betwixt  us, 
fair  sir,  if  one  is  to  judge  from  your  extremely  cunning  looks;  and  so  help 
me.  Our  Lady^  as  I  never  saw  you  but  twice  in  my  life  before." 

*'  And  where  were  those  happy  occasions,"  said  Roland,  "  if  I  may  be 
bold  enough  to  ask  the  question  f " 

"At  the  nunnery  of  St.  Catherine's,"  said  the  damsel,  "in  the  first 
instance  ;  and,  in  the  second,  during  five  minutes  of  a  certain  raid  or  foray 
which  it  was  your  pleasure  to  make  into  the  lodging  of  my  lord  and  father, 
Lord  Seyton,  from  which,  to  my  surprise,  as  probably  to  your  own,  you 
returned  with  a  token  of  friendship  and  fayour,  instead  of  broken  bones, 
which  were  the  more  probable  reward  of  your  intrusion,  considering  the 
prompt  ire  of  the  house  of  Seyton.  I  am  deeply  mortified,"  she  added, 
ironically,  "  that  your  recollection  should  require  refreshment  on  a  subject 
BO  important ;  and  that  my  memory  should  be  stronger  than  yours  on  such 
an  occasion,  is  truly  humiliating." 

"  Your  own  memory  is  not  so  exactly  correct,  fair  mistress,"  answered 
the  page,  **  seeing  you  have  forgotten  meeting  the  third,  in  the  hostelrie  of 
St.  Michael's,  when  it  pleased  you  to  lay  your  switch  across  the  face  of  my 
comrade,  in  order,  I  warrant,  to  show  that,  in  the  house  of  Seyton,  neither 
the  prompt  ire  of  its  descendants,  nor  the  use  of  the  doublet  and  hose,  are 
subject  to  Salique  law,  or  confined  to  the  use  of  the  males." 

"  Fair  sir,"  answered  Catherine,  looking  at  him  with  great  steadiness, 
and  some  surprise,  "  unless  your  fair  wits  have  forsaken  you,  I  am  at  a  losa 
what  to  c'onjecture  of  your  meaning." 

**  By  my  troth,  fair  mistress,"  answered  Roland,  "  and  were  I  as  wise  a 
warlock  as  Michael  Scott,  I  could  scarce  riddle  the  dream  you  read  me. 
Did  I  not  see  you  last  night  in  the  hostelrie  of  St.  Michael's  ? — Did  you  not 
bring  me  this  sword,  with  command  not  to  draw  it  save  at  the  command  of 
my  native  and  rightful  Sovereign  ?  And  have  I  not  done  as  you  required 
me  ?  Or  is  the  sword  a  piece  of  lath — my  word  a  bulrush — my  memory  a 
dream — and  my  eyes  good  for  nought — espials  which  corbies  might  pick 
out  of  my  head  ?" 

"And  if  your  eyes  serve  you  not  more  truly  on  other  occasions  than  in 
your  vision  of  St.  Michael,"  said  Catherine,  "  I  know  not,  the  pain  apart, 
that  the  corbies  would  do  you  any  great  injury  in  the  deprivation — Bui 

hark,  the  bell  —  hush,  for  Grod's  sake,  we  are  interrupted. " 

.  The  damsel  was  right ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  dull  toll  of  the  castle  bell- 
begun  to  resound  through  the  vaulted  apartment,  than  the  door  of  the 
fostibule  flew  open,  and  tne  steward,  with  his  severe  countenance,  his  gold 
Abaii.,  and  bis  white  rod,  entered  the  apartment,  followed  by  the  same  train 
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01  Q.iioartioa  wbo  had  placed  the  dinner  on  the  table,  and  vbo  now,  vHk 
the  name  ceremonious  formality,  began  to  remove  it. 

The  steward  remained  motionless  as  some  old  picture,  while  the  domestice 
did  their  office ;  and  when  it  was  accomplished,  every  thing  removed  from 
the  table,  and  the  board  itself  taken  from  its  tressels  and  disposed  against 
the  wall,  he  said  aloud,  without  addressing  any  one  in  particular,  and 
somewhat  in  the  tone  of  a  herald  reading  a  proclamation,  "  My  noble  lady. 
Dame  Margaret  Erskine,  by  marriage  Douglas,  lets  the  Lady  Mary  of 
Scotland  and  her  attendants  to  wit,  thAt  a  servant  of  the  true  evangele,  her 
reverend  chaplain,  will  to-night,  as  usual,  expound,  lecture,  and  catechise, 
Mcording  to  the  forms  of  the  congregation  of  gospellers/' 

*'  Hark  you,  my  friend,  Mr.  Dryfesdale,"  said  Catherine,  '*  I  understand 
ibis  announcement  is  a  nightly  form  of  yours.  Now,  I  pray  you  to  remark, 
that  the  Lady  Fleming  and  I — for  I  trust  your  insolent  invitation  concen>4 
us  only — have  chosen  Saint  Peter's  pathway  to  Heaven,  so  I  see  no  ot*e 
whom  your  giMily  exhortation,  catechise,  or  lecture,  can  benefit,  excepting 
this  poor  page,  who,  being  in  Satan's  hand  as  well  as  yourself,  had  better 
worsnip  with  you  than  remain  to  cumber  our  better-advised  devotions." 

The  page  was  well-nigh  giving  a  round  denial  to  the  aesertions  which  thin 
speech  implied,  when,  remembering  what  had  passed  betwixt  him  and  the 
Kegent,  and  seeing  Catherine's  finger  raised  in  a  monitory  faehion,  he  felt 
himself,  as  on  former  occasions  at  the  Castle  of  Avenel,  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  task  of  dissimulation,  and  followed  Dryfesdale  down  to  the  castle 
chapel,  where  he  assisted  in  the  devotions  of  the  evening. 

Ihe  chaplain  was  named  Elias  Henderson.  He  was  a  man  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  possessed  of  good  natural  parts,  carefully  improved  by  the  best 
education  which  those  times  afforded.  To  these  qualities  were  added  a 
faculty  of  close  and  terse  reasoning ;  and,  at  intervals,  a  flow  of  happy 
illustration  and  natural  eloquence.  The  religious  faith  of  Roland  Graeme, 
as  we  have  already  had  opportunity  to  observe,  rested  on  no  secure  basis, 
but  was  entertained  rather  in  obedience  to  his  grandmother's  behests,  and 
his  secret  desire  to  contradict  the  chaplain  of  Avenel  Castle,  than  from  any 
fixed  or  steady  reliance  which  he  placed  on  the  Romish  creed.  His  ideas 
had  been  of  late  considerably  enlarged  hy  the  scenes  he  had  passed  through  ; 
and  feeling  that  there  was  shame  in  not  understanding  something  of  those 
political  disputes  betwixt  the  professors  of  the  ancient  and  the  reformed 
faith,  he  listened  with  more  attention  than  it  had  hitherto  been  in  his  nature 
to  yield  on  such  occasions,  to  an  animated  discussion  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal points  of  difference  betwixt  the  churches.  So  passed  away  the  fint  day 
in  the  Castle  of  Lochleven ;  and  those  which  followed  it  were,  for  some 
time,  of  a  very  monotonous  and  uniform  tenor. 


(fcjiaphr  tjit  <lmtnti|-^oiirt|i- 

Tis  a  weary  life  tliii 

Vaultii  overhead,  and  grate*  and  bars  aruand  me. 
And  my  sad  hoars  spent  with  as  sad  coropaniotti, 
Whose  thougiits  are  brooding  o'er  their  own  mischaooes, 
Par.  far  too  deeply  to  take  part  in  mine. 

THX  WOOSSMAIV. 

>  Tbi  course  of  life  to  which  Mary  and  her  little  retinue  were  doomed,  was 
in  the  last  degree  secluded  and  lonely,  varied  only  as  the  weather  permitted 
6T  rendered  impossible  the  Queen's  usual  walk  in  the  garden  or  on  the  bat- 
tlemttnts.     The  greater  part  of  the  morning  she  wrought  with  her  lad.otf 
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ftw  thv^se  (liecep  of  needlework,  many  of  which  still  remain  proofs  of  her  inde- 
fatigable application.  At  such  hours  the  page  was  permitted  the  freedom 
of  the  castle  and  islet ;  nay,  he  was  sometimes  invited  to  attend  George 
Douglas  when  he  went  a-sporting  upon  the  lake,  or  on  its  margin  ;  opportu- 
nities of  diversion  which  were  only  clouded  hy  the  remarkable  melanchoH 
which  always  seemed  to  brood  on  that  gentleman's  brow,  and  to  mark  hir 
whole  demeanour,  —  a  sadness  so  profound,  that  Roland  never  observed 
him  to  smile,  or  to  speak  any  word  unconnected  with  the  immediate  objeo- 
of  their  exercise. 

The  most  pleasant  part  of  Roland's  day,  was  the  occasional  space  which 
he  was  permitted  to  pass  in  personal  attendance  on  the  Queen  and  her 
ladies,  together  with  the  regular  dinner-time,  which  he  always  spent  with 
Dame  Mary  Fleming  and  Catharine  Seyton.  At  these  periods,  he  had  fre- 
quent occasion  to  admire  the  lively  spirit  and  inventive  imagination  of  the 
latter  damsel,  who  was  unwearied  in  her  contrivances  to  amuse  her  mistress, 
and  to  banish,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  melancholy  which  preyed  on  her 
bosom.  She  danced,  she  sung,  she  recited  tales  of  ancient  and  modern 
times,  with  that  heartfelt  exertion  of  talent,  of  which  the  pleasure  lies  not 
in  the  vanity  of  displaying  it  to  others,  but  in  the  enthusiastic  consciousness 
that  we  possess  it  ourselves.  And  yet  these  high  accomplishments  wen 
mixed  with  an  air  of  rusticity  and  harebrained  vivacity,  which  seemea 
rather  to  belong  to  some  village  maid,  the  coquette  of  the  ring  around  the 
Maypole,  than  to  the  high-bred  descendant  of  an  ancient  baron.  A  touch 
of  audacity,  altogether  short  of  effrontery,  and  far  less  approaching  to  vul- 
garity, gave  as  it  were  a  wildness  to  all  that  she  did ;  and  Mary,  while 
defending  her  from  some  of  the  occasional  censures  of  her  grave  companion, 
compared  her  to  a  trained  singing-bird  escaped  from  a  cage,  which  practises 
in  all  the  luxuriance  of  freedom,  and  in  full  possession  of  the  greenwood 
bough,  the  airs  which  it  had  learned  during  its  earlier  captivity. 

The  moments  which  the  page  was  permitted  to  pass  in  the  presence  of 
this  fascinating  creature,  danced  so  rapidly  away,  that,  brief  as  they  were, 
they  compensated  the  weary  dulness  of  all  tne  rest  of  the  day.  The  space  of 
indulgence,  however,  was  always  brief,  nor  were  any  private  interviews 
betwixt  him  and  Catharine  permitted,  or  even  possible.  Whether  it  were 
some  special  precaution  respecting  the  Queen's  household,  or  whether  it 
were  her  general  ideas  of  propriety,  Dame  Fleming  seemed  particular ly 
attentive  to  prevent  the  young  people  from  holding  any  separate  correspond- 
ence together,  and  bestowed,  for  Catharine's  sole  benefit  in  this  matter,  the 
full  stock  of  prudence  and  experience  which  she  had  acquired,  when  mother 
of  the  Queen's  maidens  of  honour,  and  by  which  she  had  gained  their  hearty 
hatred.  Casual  meetings,  however,  could  not  be  prevented,  unless  Catherine 
had  been  more  desirous  of  shunning,  or  Roland  Graeme  less  anxious  in 
watching  for  them.  A  smile,  a  gibe,  a  sarcasm,  disarmed  of  its  severity 
by  the  arch  look  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  was  all  that  time  permitted 
to  pass  between  them  on  such  occasions.  But  such  passing  interviews 
neither  afforded  means  nor  opportunity  to  renew  the  discussion  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  their  earlier  acquaintance,  nor  to  permit  Roland  to 
investigate  more  accurately  the  mysterious  apparition  of  the  page  in  the  pur- 
ple velvet  eloak  at  the  hostelrie  of  Saint  Michael's. 

The  winter  months  slipped  heavily  away,  and  spring  was  already  advanced, 
when  Roland  Graeme  observed  a  gradual  change  in  the  manners  of  his 
fellow-prisoners.  Having  no  business  of  his  own  to  attend  to,  and  being, 
like  those  of  his  age,  education,  and  degree,  sufficiently  curious  concerning 
what  passed  around,  he  began  by  degrees  to  suspect,  and  finally  to  be  con- 
vinced, that  there  was  something  in  agitation  among  his  ^mpanions  in 
eaptivity,  to  which  they  did  not  desire  that  he  should  be  privy.  Nay,  he 
becume  almost  certain  that,  by  some  means  unintelligible  to  him.  Queen 
llary  held  co^espondence  beyond  the  walls  and  waters  which  surrounded 
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Her  pru  m-house,  and  that  she  noariahed  some  secret  hope  of  deliverance  o\ 
aaoape.  In  the  converaationa  betwixt  her  and  her  attendanta,  at  which  he 
waa  necesaarily  present,  the  Queen  could  not  always  avoid  showing  that  she 
was  acquainted  with  the  events  which  were  passing  abroad  in  the  world, 
and  which  he  only  heard  through  her  report.  He  observed  that  she  wrote 
more  and  worked  less  than  hiul  been  her  former  custdm,  and  that,  as  if 
desirooa  to  lull  suspicion  asleep,  she  changed  her  manner  towards  the  Lady 
Loohleven  into  one  more  gracious,  and  which  seemed  to  express  a  resigned 
submission  to  her  lot  "  They  think  I  am  blind,''  he  said  to  himself,  '*  and 
that  I  am  unfit  to  be  trusted  because  I  am  so  young,  or  it  may  be  because  I 
was  sent  hither  by  the  Regent.  Weill  — be  it  so  — they  may  be  glad  to 
oonfide  in  me  in  the  long  ran ;  and  Catherine  Seyton,  for  as  saucy  as  she  is, 
may  find  me  as  safe  a  confidant  as  that  sullen  Douglas,  whom  she  is  always 
running  after.  It  may  be  they  are  angry  with  me  for  listening  to  Master 
Eliaa  Henderson ;  bat  it  was  their  own  fault  for  sending  me  there,  and  if 
the  man  speaks  truth  and  good  sense,  and  preaches  only  the  word  of  God, 
he  is  as  likely  to  be  right  as  either  Pope  or  Councils.'' 

It  is  probable  that  in  this  last  conjecture,  Roland  Graeme  had  hit  upon  the 
real  cause  why  the  ladies  had  not  intrusted  him. with  their  councils.  He 
had  of  late  had  several  conferences  with  Henderson  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion, and  had  given  him  to  understand  that  he  stood  in  need  of  his  instruc- 
tions, although  he  had  not  thought  there  was  either  prudence  or  necessity 
for  confessing  that  hitherto  he  had  held  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

Eliaa  Henderson,  a  keen  propagator  of  the  reformed  faith,  had  sought  the 
seclusion  of  Loohleven  Castle,  with  the  express  purpose  and  expectation  of 
making  converts  from  Rome  amongst  the  domestics  of  the  dethroned  Queen, 
and  confirming  the  faith  of  those  who  already  held  the  Protestant  doctrinea. 
Perhaps  his  hopes  soared  a  little  higher,  and  he  might  nourish  some 
expectation  of  a  proselyte  more  distinguished  in  the  person  of  the  deposed 
Queen.  But  the  pertinacity  with  which  she  and  her  female  attendants 
refused  to  see  or  listen  to  him,  rendered  such  hope,  if  he  nourished  it, 
altogether  abortive. 

The  opportunity,  therefore,  of  enlarging  the  religious  information  of 
Roland  Graeme,  and  bringing  him  to  a  more  due  sense  of  his  duties  to 
Heaven,  was  hailed  by  the  go^  man  as  a  door  opened  by  Providence  for  the 
salvation  of  a  sinner.  He  dreamed  not,  indeed,  that  he  was  converting  a 
Papist,  but  such  was  the  ignorance  which  Roland  djsplayed  upon  some 
material  points  of  the  reformed  doctrine,  that  Master  Henderson,  while 
praising  his  docility  to  the  Lady  Loohleven  and  her  grandson,  seldom  failed 
to  add,  that  his  venerable  brother,  Henry  Warden,  must  be  now  decayed  in 
strength  and  in  mind,  since  he  found  a  catechumen  of  his  flock  so  ill- 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  his  belief.  For  this,  indeed,  Roland  Graeme 
thought  it  was  unnecessary  to  assign  the  true  reason,  which  was  his  having 
made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  forget  all  that  Henry  Warden  taught  him,  as 
soon  as  he  was  no  longer  compelled  to  read  it  over  as  a  lesson  acquired  by 
rote.  The  lessons  of  his  new  instructor,  if  not  more  impressively  delivered, 
were  received  by  a  more  willing  ear,  and  a  more  awakened  understanding, 
and  the  solitude  of  Lochleven  Castle  was  favourable  to  graver  thmights  than 
the  page  had  hitherto  entertained.  He*wavered  yet,  indeed,  as  one  who  was 
almost  persuaded ;  but  his  attention  to  the  chaplain's  instructions  procured 
him  favour  even  with  the  stern  old  dame  herself;  and  he  was  once  or 
twice,  but  under  great  precaution,  permitted  to  go  to  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Kinross,  situated  on  the  mainland,  to  execute  some  ordinary  commission 
of  his  unfortunate  mistress. 

For  some  time  Roland  Graeme  might  be.  considered  as  standing  neuter 
betwixt  the  two  parties  who  inhabited  the  water-girdled  Tower  of  Ijoch* 
leven  ,*  but,  as  he  rose  in  the  opinion  of  the  Lady  of  the  Castle  and  bar 
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ehaplaia,  he  perceived,  with  great  grief,  that  he  lost  grouni  in  that  of  Mary 
aud  her  female  allies. 

lie  came  gradually  to  be  sensible  that  he  was  regarded  as  a  spy  upor. 
their  discourse,  and  that,  instead  of  the  ease  with  which  they  had  formerly 
conversed  in  his  presence,  without  suppressing  any  of  the  natural  feelings 
of  anger,  of  sorrow,  or  mirth,  which  the  chance  topic  of  the  moment  hap- 
pened to  call  forth,  their  talk  was  now  guardedly  restricted  to  the  most 
indifferent  subjects,  and  a  studied  reserve  observed  even  in  their  mode  of 
treating  these.  This  obvious  want  of  confidence  was  accompanied  with  a 
correspondent  change  in  their  personal  demeanor  towards  the  unfortunate 
page.  The  Queen,  who  had  at  first  treated  him  with  marked  courtesy,  now 
scarce  spoke  to  him,  save  to  convey  some  necessary  command  for  her 
service.  The  Lady  Fleming  restricted  her  notice  to  the  most  dry  and  distant 
expressions  of  civility,  and  Catherine  Seyton  became  bitter  in  her  pleasant- 
ries, and  shy,  cross,  and  pettish,  in  any  intercourse  they  had  together. 
What  was  yet  more  provokmg,  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  marks  of  intelli- 
gence betwixt  George  Douglas  and  the  beautiful  Catherine  Seyton ;  and, 
sharpened  by  jealousy,  he  wrought  himself  almost  into  a  certainty,  that  the 
looks  which  they  excnanged,  conveyed  matters  of  deep  and  serious  import. 
**  No  wonder,"  he  thought,  "  if,  courted  by  the  son  of  a  proud  and  powerful 
baron,  she  can  no  longer  spare  a  word  or  look  to  the  poor  fortuneless 
page." 

In  a  word,  Roland  GrsBme's  situation  became  truly  disagreeable,  and  his 
heart  naturallv  enough  rebelled  against  the  injustice  of  this  treatment, 
which  deprived  him  of  the  only  comfort  which  he  had  received  for  submit- 
ting to  a  confinement  in  other  respects  irksome.  He  accused  Queen  Mary 
and  Catherine  Seyton  (for  concerning  the  opinion  of  Dame  Fleming  he  was 
indifferent)  of  inconsistency  in  being  displeased  with  him  on  account  of  the 
natural  consequences  of  an  order  of  their  own.  Why  did  they  send  him  to 
hear  this  overpowering  preacher  ?  The  Abbot  Ambrosius,  he  recollected, 
understood  the  weakness  of -their  Popish  cause  better,  when  he  enjoined  him 
to  repeat  within  his  own  mind,  aves^  and  credos,  and  paters,  all  the  while  old 
Henry  Warden  preached  or  lectured,  that  so  he  might  secure  himself  against 
lending  even  a  momentary  ear  to  bis  heretical  doctrine.  "  But  I  will  endure 
this  life  no  longer,"  said  he  to  himself,  manfully ;  '*  do  they  suppose  I  would 
betray  my  mistress,  because  I  see  cause  to  doubt  of  her  religion  ?  —  that 
would  be  a  serving,  as  they  say,  the  devil  for  God's  sake.  I  will  forth  into 
the  world  —  he  that. serves  fair  ladies,  may  at  least  expect  kind  looks  and 
kind  words ;  and  I  bear  not  the  mind  of  a  gentleman,  to  submit  to  cold 
treatment  and  suspicion,  and  a  life-long  captivity  besides.  I  will  speak  to 
George  Douglas  to-morrow  when  we  go  out  a-fishing." 

A  sleepless  night  was  spent  in  agitating  this  magnanimous  resolution, 
and  he  arose  in  the  morning  not  per^ctly  decided  in  his  own  mind  whether 
he  should  abide  by  it  or  not.  It  happened  that  he  was  summoned  by  the 
Queen  at  an  unusual  hour,  and  just  as  he  was  about  to  go  out  with  George 
Douglas.  He  went  to  attend  her  commands  in  the  garden  ;  but  as  he  had 
his  angling-rod  in  his  hand,  the  circumstance  announced  his  previous  inten- 
tion, and  the  Queen,  turning  to  the  Lady  Fleming,  said,  "  Catherine  must 
devise  some  other  amusement  for  us,  ma  bonnie  amie;  our  discreet  page  has 
already  made  his  party  for  the  day's  pleasure." 

"  I  said  from  the  beginning,"  answered  the  Lady  Fleming,  "  that  your 
Grace  ought  not  to  rely  on  being  favoured  with  the  company  of  a  youth  who 
has  so  many  Huguenot  acquaintances,  and  has  the  means  oi  amusing 
himself  far  more  agreeably  than  with  us." 

"  I  wish,'*  said  Catherine,  her  animated  features  reddening  with  mortifi- 
cation, "  that  his  friends  would  sail  away  with  him  for  good,  and  bring  us 
in  return  a  page  (if  such  a  thing  can  be  found)  faithful  to  his  Queen  and  to 
his  raiigion." 
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*'  One  part  of  jonr  wisbet  maj  be  granted,  madam,"  said  Roland  Gneme, 
unable  any  longer  to  restrain  his  sense  of  the  treatment  which  he  received 
on  all  sides ;  and  he  was  about  to  add,  "  I  heartily  wish  you  a  companion 
iti  my  room,  if  such  can  be  found,  who  is  capable  of  enduring  women's 
oiiprices  without  going  distracted."  Luckily,  ne  recollected  the  remorse 
which  he  had  felt  at  having  given  way  to  the  vivacity  of  his  temper  upon  a 
similar  occasion;  and,  closing  his  lip%  imprisoned,  until  it  died  on  his 
iiinffue,  a  reproach  so  misbecoming  the  presence  of  majesty. 

"Why  do  you  remain  there,"  said  the  Queen,  "  as  if  you  were  rooted  to 
the  parterre  7" 

'*  I  but  attend  your  Grace's  commands,"  said  the  page. 

•*  I  have  none  to  give  you  —  Beeone,  sir  I" 

As  he  left  the  garden  to  go  to  the  boat,  he  distinctly  heard  Mary  upbraid 
one  of  her  attendants  in  these  words : — "  You  see  to  what  yon  have  exposed 

i«r 

This  brief  scene  at  once  determined  Roland  Graeme's  resolution  to  quit 
the  castle,  if  it  were  possible,  and  to  impart  his  resolution  to  George  Donglaa 
without  loss  of  time.  That  eentleman,  in  his  usual  mood  of  silence,  sate  in 
the  stem  of  the  little  skiff  which  they  used  on  such  occasions,  trimming  his 
fishine-tackle,  and,  from  time  to  time,  indicating  by  signs  to  GrsBme,  who 
pulled  the  oars,  which  way  he  should  row.  When  they  were  a  furlong  or 
two  from  the  castle,  Roland  rested  on  the  oars,  and  addressed  his  companion 
somewhat  abruptly,—"  I  have  something  of  importance  to  say  to  you,  under 
your  pleasure,  fair  sir." 

The  pensive  melancholy  of  Douglas's  countenance  at  once  gave  way  to  the 
eag^r.  Keen,  and  startled  look  of  one  who  expects  to  hear  something  of  deep 
and  alarming  import. 

"  I  am  wcariea  to  the  very  death  of  tliis  Castle  of  Lochleven/'  continued 
Roland. 

**  Is  that  all  ?"  said  Douglas ;  "  I  know  none  of  its  inhabitants  who  are 
much  better  pleased  with  it." 

"  Ay,  but  t  am  neither  a  native  of  the  house,  nor  a  prisoner  in  it,  and  so 
I  may  reasonably  desire  to  leave  it." 

"  You  might  desire  to  quit  it  with  equal  reason,"  answered  Douglas,  "  if 
you  were  both  the  one  and  the  other." 

"  But,"  said  Roland  Graeme,  "  I  am  not  only  tired  of  living  in  Lochleven 
Castle,  but  I  am  determined  to  quit  it." 

"  That  is  a  resolution  more  easily  taken  than  executed,"  replied  Douglas. 

"  Not  if  yourself,  sir,  and  your  Lady  Mother,  choose  to  consent,"  answered 
the  page. 

"  You  mistake  the  matter,  Roland,"  said  Douglas ;  "  you  will  find  that 
the  consent  of  two  other  persons  is  equally  essential — that  of  the  Lady  Mary 
your  mistress,  and  that  of  my  uncle  the  Regent,  who  placed  you  about  her 
person,  and  who  will  not  think  it  proper  that  she  should  change  her 
attendants  so  soon." 

"  And  must  I  then  remain  whether  I  will  or  no  ?"  demanded  the  page, 
somewhat  appalled  at  a  view  of  the  sul^ject,  which  would  have  occurred 
sooner  to  a  person  of  more  experience. 

^*  At  least,"  said  George  Douglas,  "  you  must  will  to  remain  till  my  uncle 
oonsents  to  dismiss  you." 

"  Frankly,"  said  the  page,  "  and  speaking  to  you  as  a  gentleman  who  is 
incapable  of  betraying  me,  I  will  confess,  that  if  I  thought  myself  a  prisoner 
Here,  neither  walls  nor  water  should  confine  me  long." 

"Frankly,''  said  Douglas,  "I  could  not  much  blame  you  for  the  attempt; 
yet,  for  all  that,  my  father,  or  uncle,  or  the  earl,  or  any  of  my  brothers,  or 
m  short  any  of  the  king's  lords  into  whose  hands  you  fell,  would  in  such  a 
<ase  hang  you  like  a  do^,  or  like  a  sentinel  who  deserts  his  post ;  and  I 
promise  you  that  you  will  hardly  escape  them.     But  row  towajda  Saiut 
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Berf' t  inland — tbere  is  a  breese  from  the  west,  and  we  sball  ba^e  ppon, 
keeping  to  windward  of  the  isle,  where  the  ripple  is  strongest.  We  will 
speak  more  of  what  you  have  mentioned  when  we  have  had  an  hour'a 
sport" 

Their  fishing  was  succeesful,  thotrgh  never  did  two  anglers  pursue  even 
that  silent  and  unsocial  pleasure  with  less  of  verbal  intercourse. 

When  their  time  was  expired,  Douglas  took  the  oars  in  his  turn,  and  b^ 
his  order  Roland  Graeme  steered  the  boat,  directing  her  course  upon  the 
landing-place  at  the  castle.  But  he  also  stopped  in  tne  midst  of  bis  course, 
and,  looking  around  him,  said  to  Graeme,  **  There  is  a  thing  which  I  could 
mention  to  thee ;  but  it  is  so  deep  a  secret,  that  even  here,  surrounded  at 
we  are  by  sea  and  sky,  without  the  possibility  of  a  listener,  I  cannot  prevail 
on  myself  to  speak  it  out." 

**  Better  leave  it  unspoken,  sir,"  answered  Roland  Graeme,  "  if  you  doubt 
the  honour  of  him  who  alone  can  hear  it." 

"  I  doubt  not  your  honour,"  replied  George  Douglas ;  "  but  you  are  yoong, 
imprudent,  and  changeful." 

"  Young,"  said  Roland,  "  I  am,  and  it  may  be  imprudent— but  who  hath 
informed  you  that  I  am  changeful  ?" 

**  One  that  knows  you,  perhaps,  better  than  you  know  yourself,"  replied 
Douglas. 

**  I  suppose  you  mean  Catherine  Seyton,"  said  the  page,  his  heart  rising 
as  he  spoke ;  **  but  she  is  herself  fifty  times  more  variable  in  her  humour 
than  the  very  water  which  we  are  floating  upon." 

**  My  young  acquaintance,"  said  Douglas,  "  I  pray  you  to  remember  that 
Catherine  Seyton  is  a  lady  of  blood  and  birth,  and  must  not  be  lightly 
spoken  of." 

**  Master  George  of  Douglas,"  said  Graeme,  "  as  that  speech  seemed  to  be 
made  under  the  warrant  of  something  like  a  threat,  I  pray  you  to  observe, 
that  I  value  not  the  threat  at  the  estimation  of  a  fin  of  one  of  these  dead 
trouts ;  and,  moreover,  I  would  have  you  to  know  that  the  champion  who 
undertakes  the  defence  of  every  lady  of  blood  and  birth,  whom  men  accuse 
of  change  of  faith  and  of  fashion,  is  like  to  have  enough  of  work  on  bis 
hands." 

"  Go  to,"  said  the  Seneschal,  but  in  a  tone  of  good-humour,  "  tliou  art  • 
foolish  boy,  unfit  to  deal  with  any  matter  more  serious  than  the  casting  of 
a  net,  or  the  flying  of  a  hawk." 

**  If  your  secret  concern  Catherine  Seyton,"  said  .the  page,  "  I  care  not 
for  it,  and  so  you  may  tell  her  if  you  will.  I  wot  she  can  shape  you  oppor> 
tunity  to  speak  with  her,  as  she  has  ere  now." 

The  flusn  which  passed  over  Douglas's  face,  made  the  page  aware  that  he 
had  alighted  on  a  truth,  when  he  was,  in  fact,  speaking  at  random ;  and  th<i 
feeling  that  he  had  done  so,  was  like  striking  a  dagger  into  his  own  heart 
His  companion,  without  farther  answer,  resumed  the  oars,  and  pulled  lustily 
till  they  arrived  at  the  island  and  the  castle.  The  servants  recei?e<l  the 
produce  of  their  spoil,  and  the  two  fishers,  turning  from  each  other  io 
silence,  went  each  to  his  several  apartment 

Roland  Graeme  had  spent  about  an  hour  in  grumbling  against  Catherine 
Seyton,  the  Queen,  the  Regent,  and  the  whole  house  of  Lochleven,  with 
George  Douglas  at  the  head  of  it,  when  the  time  approached  that  his  duty 
called  him  to  attend  the  meal  of  Queen  Mary.  As  he  arranged  his  dress 
for  this  purpose,  he  grudged  the  trouble,  which,  on  similar  occasions,  he 
used,  with  boyish  foppery,  to  consider  as  one  of  the  most  important  duties 
of  his  day ;  and  when  he  went  to  take  his  place  behind  the  chair  of  the 
Queen,  it  was  with  an  air  of  offended  dignity,  which  could  not  escape  her 
observation,  and  piobably  appeared  to  her  ridiculous  enough,  for  she  whis- 
pered something  m  French  to  her  ladies,  at  which  the  lady  Fleming  laughed, 
ftnd  Catherine  appeared  half  diverted  an  i  half  disconcerted.  This  {ueasantry 
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of  which  the  snbjeot  wm  concealed  from  bim,  the  nnfortmiate  page  reeeiTed, 
of  coane,  as  a  new  offence,  and  called  an  additional  degree  of  sullen  dig- 
nity into  his  mien,  which  might  have  exposed  him  to  farther  raillery,  but 
that  Mary  appeared  disposed  to  make  allowance  for  and  compassionate  his 
feelings. 

With  the  peculiar  tact  and  delicacy  which  no  woman  possessed  in  greater 
perfection,  sne  began  to  soothe  by  degrees  the  vexed  spirit  of  her  magna- 
nimous attendant.  The  excellence  of  the  fish  which  he  had  taken  in  his 
expeaition,  the  high  flavour  and  beaatifiil  red  colour  of  the  trouts,  which 
have  long  given  distinction  to  the  lake,  led  her  first  to  express  her  thanks 
to  her  attendant  for  so  agreeable  an  addition  to  her  table,  especially  upon  a 
umr  dejeune;  and  then  brought  on  inquiries  into  the  place  where  the  fifih 
bad  been  taken,  their  sise,  their  peculiarities,  the  times  when  they  were  in 
season,  and  a  oomparison  between  the  Lochleven  trouts  and  those  which  are 
found  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  south  of  Scotland.  The  ill  humour  of 
Roland  OrsBme  was  never  of  an  obstinate  character.  It  rolled  away  like 
mist  before  the  sun,  and  he  was  easily  engaged  in  a  keen  and  animated 
dissertation  about  Lochleven  trout,  and  sea  trout,  and  river  trout,  and  bull 
trout,  and  char,  which  never  rise  to  a  fly,  and  par,  which  some  suppose 
Infant  salmon,  and  herlingSf  which  frequent  the  Nith,  and  vendisses,  which 
are  only  found  in  the  Castle-Loch  of  Lochmaben ;  and  he  was  hurrying  on 
with  the  eager  impetuositv  and  enthusiasm  of  a  young  sportsman,  when  he 
f>bserved  that  the  smile  with  which  the  Queen  at  first  listened  to  him  died 
languidly  away,  and  that,  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  suppress  them,  tears  rose 
to  her  eves.  He  stopped  suddenly  short,  and,  distressed  in  bis  turn,  asked, 
**  If  he  had  the  misfortune  unwittingly  to  give  displeasure  to  her  Grace  V* 

"  No,  my  poor  boy,"  replied  the  Queen  ;  "  but  as  you  numbered  up  the 
lakes  and  nvers  of  my  kingdom,  imagination  cheated  me,  as  it  will  do, 
and  snatehed  me  from  these  dreary  walls  away  to  the  romantic  streams  of 
Kitbsdale,  and  the  royal  towers  of  Lochmaben. — 0  land,  which  my  fathers 
have  so  long  ruled!  of  the  pleasures  which  yon  extend  so  freely,  your 
Queen  is  now  deprived,  and  tne  poorest  beggar,  who  may  wander  free  from 
one  landward  town  to  another,  would  scorn  to  change  fates  with  Mary  of 
Scotland  I" 

"  Your  highness,"  said  the  Lady  Fleming,  "  will  do  well  to  withdraw." 

"  Come  with  me,  then,  Fleming,"  said  the  Queen,  **  I  would  not  burden 
hearts  so  young  as  these  are,  wi£  the  sight  of  my  sorrows." 

She  accompanied  these  words  with  a  look  of  melancholy  compassion 
towards  Roland  and  Catherine,  who  were  now  left  alone  together  in  the 
apartment. 

The  page  found  his  situation  not  a  little  embarrassing;  for,  as  every 
reader  has  experienced  who  may  have  chanced  to  be  in  such  a  situation,  it 
is  extremelv  difficult  to  maintain  the  full  dignity  of  an  offended  person  in  the 
presence  of  a  beautiful  girl,  whatever  reas^m  we  may  have  for  being  angry 
with  her.  Catherine  Seyton,  on  her  part,  sate  still  like  a  lingering  ghost, 
which,  conscious  of  the  awe  which  ito  presence  imposes,  is  charitably  dis- 
posed to  give  the  poor  confused  mortal  whom  it  visits,  time  to  recover  his 
senses,  and  comply  with  the  grand  rule  of  demonology  by  speaking  first. 
But  as  Roland  seemed  in  no  liurry  to  avail  himself  of  her  condescension, 
she  carried  it  a  step  farther,  and  herself  opened  the  conversation. 

"  I  pray  you,  fair  sir,  if  it  may  be  permitted  me  to  disturb  your  august 
reverie  by  a  question  so  simple, —  what  may  have  become  of  your  rosary  ?" 

"It  is  lost,  madam  —  lost  some  time  since,"  said  Roland,  partly  embar- 
rassed and  partly  indignant. 

"And  may  I  ask  farther,  sir,"  said  Catherine,  "why  you  have  not 
replaced  it  with  another?— I  have  half  a  mind,"  she  said,  taking  from  her 
pocket  a  string  of  ebony  beads  adorned  with  gold,  "  to  bestow  one  upon 
yon,  to  keep  for  my  sake,  just  to  remind  you  of  former  acquaintance." 
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There  was  a  little  tremulous  accent  in  the  tone  with  which  these  words 
were  delivered,  which  at  once  put  to  flight  Roland  GrsBme's  resentment,  and 
brought  him  to  Catherine's  siae ;  but  she  instantly  resumed  the  bold  and 
firm  accent  which  was  more  familiar  to  her.  **1  did  not  bid  you,"  she  said, 
"  come  and  sit  so  close  by  me ;  for  the  acquaintance  that  I  spoke  of,  has 
been  stiff  and  cold,  dead  and  buried,  for  this  many  a  day." 

**  Now  Heaven  forbid  V*  said  the  pa^e,  "  it  has  only  slept,  and  now  that 
you  desire  it  should  awake,  fair  Catherine,  believe  me  that  a  pledge  of  your 
returning  favour -" 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Catherine,  withholding  the  rosary,  towards  which,  as 
he  spoke,  he  extended  his  hand,  *,*l  have  changed  my  mind  on  better  reflec- 
tion. What  should  a  heretic  do  with  these  holy  beads,  that  have  been 
blessed  by  the  father  of  the  church  himself?" 

Roland  winced  grievously,  for  he  saw  plainly  which  way  the  discourse 
was  now  likely  to  tend,  and  felt  that  it  must  at  all  events  be  embarrassing. 
**  Nay,  but,"  he  said,  "  it  was  as  a  token  of  your  own  regard  that  you  offered 
them." 

**  Ay,  fair  sir,  but  that  regard  attended  the  faithful  subject,  the  loyal  and 
pious  Catholic,  the  individual  who  was  so  solemnly  devoted  at  the  same  time 
with  myself  to  the  same  grand  duty ;  which,  you  must  now  understand,  was 
to  serve  the  church  and  Queen.  To  such  a  person,  if  you  ever  heard  of  him, 
was  my  regard  due,  and  not  to  him  who  associates  with  heretics,  and  is 
about  to  become  a  renegade." 

"  I  should  scarce  believe,  fair  mistress,"  said  Roland,  indignantly,  "  that 
the  vane  of  your  favour  turned  only  to  a  Catholic  wind,  considering  that  it 
points  so  plainly  to  George  Douglas,  who,  I  think,  is  both  kingsman  and 
Protestant." 

"  Think  better  of  George  Douglas,"  said  Catherine,  "than  to  believe—" 
and  then  checking  herself,  as  if  she  had  spoken  too  much,  she  went  on, 
"  I  assure  you,  fair  Master  Roland,  that  ail  who  wish  you  well  are  sorry 
for  you." 

"Their  number  is  very  few,  I  believe,"  answered  Roland,  "and  their 
sorrow,  if  they  feel  any,  not  deeper  than  ten  minutes'  time  will  cure." 

"  They  are  more  numerous,  and  think  more  deeply  concerning  you,  than 
you  seem  to  be  aware,"  answered  Catherine.  "But  perhaps  they  think 
wrong — ^You  are  the  best  judge  in  your  own  affairs ;  and  if  you  prefer  gold 
and  church-lands  to  honour  and  loyalty,  and  the  faith  of  your  fathers,  why 
should  you  be  hampered  in  conscience  more  than  others  ?" 

"  May  Heaven  bear  witness  for  me,"  said  Roland,  "  that  if  I  entertain 
any  diflference  of  opinion — that  is,  if  I  nourish  any  doubts  in  point  of  reli- 
gion,  they  have  been  adopted  on  the  conviction  of  my  own  mind,  and  the 
suggestion  of  my  own  conscience  I" 

"  Ay,  ay,  your  conscience  — your  conscience V'  repeated  she  with  satiric 
emphasis ;  "your  conscience  is  the  scape-goat;  I  warrant  it  an  able  one— > 
it  will  bear  the  burden  of  one  of  the  best  manors  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint 
Mary  of  Kennaquhair,  lately  forfeited  to  our  noble  Lord  the  King,  by  the 
Abbot  and  community  thereof,  for  the  high  crime  of  fidelity  to  their  reli- 
gious vows,  and  now  to  be  granted  by  the  High  and  Mighty  Traitor,  and  so 
forth,  James  Earl  of  Murray,  to  the  good  squire  of  dames  Roland  Graeme, 
foi  his  loyal  and  faithful  service  as  under-espial,  and  deputy-turnkey,  for 
securing  the  person  of  his  lawful  sovereign.  Queen  Mary." 

"  You  misconstrue  me  cruelly,"  said  the  page ;  "  yes,  Catherine,  most 
cruelly — God  knows  I  would  protect  this  poor  lady  at  the  risk  of  my  life, 
or  with  my  life ;  but  what  can  1  do — ^what  can  any  one  do  for  her  ?" 

**  Much  may  .be  done  —  enough  may  be  done  —  all  may  be  done  —  if  men 
will  be  but  true  and  honourable,  as  Scottish  men  were  in  the  days  of  Bruce 
and  Wallace.  Oh,  Roland,  from  what  an  enterprise  you  are  now  withdraw- 
ing your  heart  and  hand,  through  mere  fickleness  and  coldness  of  spirit  I" 
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**How  can  I  withdraw,"  said  Roland,  "from  an  enterprise  wfaieb  hat 
QuTer  been  communicated  to  me? — Has  the  Queen,  or  have  you,  or  has  any 
one,  communicated  with  mo  upon  any  thing  for  her  service  which  I  have 
refused  1  Or  have  you  not,  all  of  you,  held  tne  at  such  distance  from  your 
counsels,  as  if  I  were  the  most  faithless  spy  since  the  days  of  Ganelon?"* 

•*  And  who,"  said  Catherine  Seyton,  "  would  trust  the  sworn  friend,  and 
pupil,  and  companion,  of  the  heretic  preacher  Henderson?  ay — a  proper 
tutor  you  have  chosen,  instead  of  the  excellent  Ambrosius,  who  is  now 
tamed  out  of  house  and  homestead,  if  indeed  he  is  not  languishing  in  a 
dungeon,  for  withstanding  the  tyranny  of  Morton,  to  whose  brother  the 
temporalities  of  that  noble  house  of  G04  have  been  gifted  away  by  the 
Regent." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?"  said  the  page ;  "  and  is  the  excellent  Father  Ambrose 
in  such  distress?" 

**  He  would  account  the  news  of  your  falling  away  from  the  faith  of  your 
fathers,"  answered  Catherine,  **  a  worse  mishap  than  aught  that  tyranny 
can  inflict  on  himself." 

"  But  why,"  said  Roland,  very  much  moved,  **  why  should  you  suppose 
chat — that — that  it  is  with  me  as  you  say  ?" 

"Do  you  yourself  deny  it?"  replied  Catherine;  "do  you  not  admit  that 
you  have  drunk  the  poison  which  you  should  have  dashed  from  your  lips? 
-»Dt)  you  deny  that  it  now  ferments  in  your  veins,  if  it  has  not  altogether 
corrupted  the  springs  of  life  ? — Do  you  deny  that  you  have  your  doubts,  as 
vou  proudly  term  them,  respecting  what  popes  and  councils  have  declared 
It  unlawful  to  doubt  of? — Is  not  your  faith  wavering,  if  not  overthrown  ?— 
Does  not  the  heretic  preacher  boast  his  conquest  ? — Docs  not  the  heretic 
woman  of  this  prison-house  hold  up  thy  example  to  others  ? — Do  not  the 
Queen  and  the  Lady  Fleming  believe  in  thy  falling  away  ? — And  is  there 
any  except  one — yes,  I  will  speak  it  out,  and  think  as  lightly  as  you  please 
of  my  good-will  —  is  there  one  except  myself  that  holds  even  a  lingering 
hope  that  you  may  yet  prove  what  we  once  all  believed  of  you  ?" 

"  I  know  not,'"  said  our  poor  page,  much  embarrassed  by  the  view  which 
was  thus  presented  to  him  of  the  conduct  he  was  expected  to  pursue,  and  bv 
a  person  in  whom  he  was  not  the  less  interested  that,  though  long  a  resi- 
dent in  Lochleven  Castle,  with  no  object  so  likely  to  attract  his  undivided 
attention,  no  lengthened  interview  had  taken  place  since  they  had  first  met, 
— "  I  know  not  what  you  expect  of  me,  or  fear  from  me.  I  was  sent  hither 
to  attend  Queen  Mary,  and  to  her  I  acknowledge  the  duty  of  a  servant 
through  life  and  death.  If  &uf  one  had  expected  service  of  another  kind,  I 
was  not  the  party  to  render  it.  I  neither  avow  nor  disclaim  the  doctrines 
of  the  reformed  church. — Will  you  have  the  truth  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  the 
profligacy  of  the  Catholic  clergy  has  brought  this  judgment  on  their  own 
Deads,  and,  for  aught  I  kn^w,  it  may  be  for  their  reH)rmation.  But,  for 
betraying  this  unhappy  Queen,  God  knows  I  am  guiltless  of  the  thought. 
Did  I  even  believe  worse  of  her,  than  as  her  servant  I  wish — ^as  her  subject 
I  dare  to  do — I  would  not  betray  her — far  from  it — ^I  would  aid  her  in  aught 
which  could  tend  to  a  fair  trial  of  her  cause." 

"Enough!  enough  1"  answered  Catherine,  clasping  her  hands  together; 
"  then  thou  wilt  not  desert  us  if  any  means  are  presented,  by  which,  placing 
our  Royal  Mistress  at  freedom,  this  case  may  be  honestly  tried  betwixt  her 
and  her  rebellious  subjects  ?" 

"  Nay  —  but,  fair  Catherine,"  replied  the  page,  "  hear  but  what  the  Lord 
of  Murray  said  when  he  sent  me  hither." — 

"  Hoar  but  what  the  devil  said,"  replied  the  maiden,  "  rather  than  what 
a  false  subject,  a  false  brother,  a  false  coutisellor,  a  false  friend,  said !  A 
man  raised  from  a  petty  pensioner  on  the  crown's  bounty,  to  be  the  coun* 

*  Gnn,  (rniio.  or  Oni  einn  of  Mayeoce.  is.  in  the  Romances  on  the  sahject  of  Chaiiem  gnn    oa  b«g  PaladtM 
always  repr«8eiii«(l  tu  ibe  iruitor  by  whom  the  (.-hriiitiau  cliampions  are  botra^. 
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•ellor  of  majestj;  and  the  prime  distributor  of  the  boontieB  of  the  state ,  — 
one  with  whom  rank,  fortune,  title,  consequence,  and  power,  all  grew  up 
like  a  mushroom,  bj  the  mere  warm  good-will  of  the  sister,  whon^,  in 
requital,  he  hath  mewed  up  in  this  place  of  melancholy  seclusion  —  whom, 
in  farther  requital,  he  has  deposed,  and  whom,  if  he  dared,  he  would  mur- 
der I" 

"  I  think  not  so  ill  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,"  said  Roland  Graeme ;  "  and 
0ooth  to  speak,''  he  added,  with  a  smile,  '*  it  would  require  some  bribe  to 
make  me  embrace,  with  firm  and  desperate  resolution,  either  one  side  or  the 
other."  .  •  ■ 

"  Nay,  if  that  is  all,"  replied  Catherine  Seyton,  in  a  tone  of  enthusiasm, 
'*  you  shall  be  guerdoned  with  prayers  from  oppressed  subjects  —  from  dis* 
possessed  clergy  —  from  insulted  nobles — with  immortal  praise  by  future 
ages  —  with  eager  gratitude  by  the  present  —  with  fame  on  earth,  and  with 
felicity  in  heaven  1  Your  country  will  thank  you — your  Queen  will  be 
debtor  to  you  —  you  will  achieve  at  once  the  highest  from  the  lowest  degree 
in  chivalry  —  all  men  will  honour,  all  women  will  love  you — and  I,  sworn 
with  you  so  early  to  the  accomplishment  of  Queen  Mary's  freedom,  will-  — 
yes,  1  will  —  love  you  better  than  —  ever  sister  loved  brother  1" 

"  Say  on  —  say  on  I"  whispered  Roland,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  and  taking 
her  hand,  which,  in  the  warmth  of  exhortation,  Catherine  held  towards  him. 

**  Nay,"  said  she,  pausing,  "  I  have  already  said  too  much  —  far  too  much, 
if  I  prevail  not  with  you — far  too  little  if  I  do.  But  I  j  prevail,"  she  con- 
tinued, seeing  that  the  countenance  of  the  youth  she  addre^^sed  returned  the 
enthusiasm  of  her  own  —  "I  prevail;  or  rather  the  good  cause  prevails 
through  its  own  strength  —  thus  I  devote  thee  to  it."  And  as  she  8pM:)ke  she 
approached  her  finger  to  the  brow  of  the  astonished  youth,  and,  without 
touching  it,  signed  the  cross  over  his  forehead  —  stooped  her  face  towards 
him,  and  seemed  to  kiss  the  empty  space  in  which  she  had  traced  the  *  sym- 
bol ;  then  starting  up,  and  extricating  herself  from  his  grasp,  darted  mto 
the  Queen's  apartment. 

Roland  Graame  remained  as  the  enthusiastic  maiden  had  left  him,  kneeling 
on  one  knee,  with  breath  withheld,  and  with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  space  which 
the  fairy  form  of  Catherine  Seyton  had  so  lately  occupied.  If  his  thoughts 
were  not  of  unmixed  delight,  they  at  least  partook  of  that  thrilling  and 
intoxicating,  though  mingled  sense  of  pain  and  pleasure,  the  most  over- 
powering which  life  offers  in  its  blended  cup.  He  rose  and  retired  slowly ; 
and  although  the  chaplain  Mr.  Henderson  preached  on  that  evening  his  best 
sermon  against  the  errors  of  Popery,  I  would  not  engage  that  he  was  fol- 
lowed accurately  through  the  train  of  his  reasoning  by  the  young  proselyte, 
with  a  view  to  whose  especial  benefit  he  had  handled  the  subject. 


And  when  lore's  torch  hath  net  the  heart  in  flanM^ 
Comes  Seignor  Reason  with  his  saws  and  cautions, 
OiriBK  such  aid  as  the  old  gray-beard  Sexton, 
Who  fVom  the  church-vault  drags  the  crazy  engine, 
To  ply  its  dribbling  ineflfoctual  streamlet 
.Acainst  a  conflagration. 

Ou>  Plat. 

itf  a  musing  mood,  Rolana  urssme  upon  the  ensuing  morning  betook 
himself  to  the  battlements  of  the  Castle,  as  a  spot  where  he  might  indulge 
tae  Qoarse  of  his  tbick-'coming  fanoiet  with  least  chance  of  intsmiptioii. 
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But  hi*  place  y{  retirement  was  in  the  present  case  ill  chosen,  for  he  was 
presently  joined  by  Mr.  Elias  Henderson. 

"  I  souf^ht  you,  young  man/'  said  the  preacher,  "  haying  to  speak  of  some- 
thing  which  concerns  you  nearly." 

The  page  had  no  pretence  for  avoiding  the  conference  which  the  chaplain 
thus  offered,  though  he  felt  that  it  might  prove  an  embarrassing  one. 

'*  In  teaching  uiee,  as  far  as  my  feeble  knowledge  hath  permitted,  thy 
doty  towards  God,"  said  the  chaplain,  "  there  are  particulars  of  your  duty 
towards  man,  upon  which  I  was  unwilling  long  or  much  to  insist.  You  are 
hero  in  the  service  of  a  lady,  honourable  as  touching  her  birth,  deserving 
of  all  compassion  ws  respects  her  misfortunes,  and  garnished  with  even  but 
too  many  of  those  Lutward  qualities  which  win  men's  regard  and  affection. 
Have  you  ever  oonsidered  your  regard  to  this  Lady  Mary  of  Scotland,  in  its 
true  light  and  bearing  V 

**  I  trust,  reverend  sir,"  replied  Roland  Qrseme,  **  that  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  duties  a  servant  in  my  condition  owes  to  his  royal  mistress,  especially 
in  her  lowly  and  distressed  condition." 

"  True,"  answered  the  preacher ;  **  but  it  is  even  that  honest  feeling  which 
may,  in  the  Lady  Mary's  case,  carry  thee  into  great  crime  and  treachery." 

**  How  so,  reverend  sir?"  replied  the  page ;  "I  profess  I  understand  you 
not." 

"I  speak  to  yon  not  of  the  crimes  of  this  ill-advised  lady,"  said  the 
preacher ;  "  they  are  not  subjects  for  the  ears  of  her  sworn  servant.  But  it 
IS  enough  to  say,  that  this  unhappy  person  hath  rejected  more  offers  of  grace, 
and  more  hopes  of  glory,  than  ever  were  held  out  to  earthly  princes  ;  and 
that  she  is  now,  her  day  of  favour  being  passed,  sequesterea  m  this  lonely 
castle,  for  the  common  weal  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  and  it  may  be  for  the 
benefit  of  her  own  soul." 

"  Reverend  sir,"  said  Roland,  somewhat  impatiently,  "  I  am  but  too  well 
aware  that  my  unfortunate  mistress  is  imprisoned,  since  I  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  share  in  her  restraint  myself — of  wnich,  to  speak  sooth,  I  am  heartily 


weary." 


"  it  is  even  of  that  which  I  am  about  to  speak,"  said  the  chaplain,  mildly; 
"  but,  first,  mj  good  Roland,  look  forth  on  the  pleasant  prospect  of  yonder 
cultivated  plain.  You  see,  where  the  smoke  arises,  yonder  village  standing 
half  hidden  by  the  trees,  and  you  know  it  to  be  the  awellin^-place  of  peace 
and  industry.  From  space  to  space,  each  by  the  side  of  its  own  stream, 
you  see  the  gray  towers'  of  barons,  with  cottages  interspersed ;  and  you 
know  that  they  also,  with  their  household,  are  now  living  in  unity;  the 
lance  hung  upon  the  wall,  and  the  sword  resting  in  its  sheath.  You  see, 
too,  more  than  one  fair  church,  where  the  pure  waters  of  life  are  offered  to 
the  thirsty,  and  where  the  hungry  are  refreshed  with  spiritual  food. — What 
would  he  deserve,  who  should  bring  fire  and  slaughter  into  so  fair  and  happy 
a  scene  —  who  should  bare  the  swords  of  the  gentry  and  turn  them  against 
each  other — who  should  give  tower  and  cottage  to  the  flames,  and  slake  the 
embers  with  the  blood  of  the  indwellers  ?  —  What  would  he  deserve  who 
should  lift  up  again  that  ancient  Dagon  of  Superstition,  whom  the  worthies 
of  the  time  have  beaten  down,  and  who  should  once  more  make  the  churches 
of  God  the  high  places  of  Baal  ?" 

"  You  have  limned  a  frightful  picture,  reverend  sir,"  said  Roland  GrsBme ; 
'*  yet  I  guess  not  whom  you  would  charge  with  the  purpose  of  effecting 
a  change  so  horrible." 

"  God  forbid,"  replied  the  preacher,  "  that  I  should  say  to  thee,  Thou  art 
the  man.  —  Yet  beware,  Roland  Grsdme,  that  thou,  in  serving  thy  mistress^ 
hold  fast  the  still  higher  service  which  thou  owest  to  the  peace  of  thy 
country,  and  the  prosperity  of  her  inhabitants ;  else,  Roland  Graeme,  thou 
mayest  be  t)ie  very  man  upon  whose  head  will  fall  the  curses  and  assured 
punishment  ?ue  to  such  work.    If  thou  art  won  by  the  song  of  these  sirenf 
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i)  aid  tlrat  unhappy  lady's  escape  from  this  place  of  penikDce  and  secarity^ 
it  is  over  with  the  peace  of  Scotland's  cottages,  and  with  the  prosperity  of 
her  palaces  —  and  the  babe  unborn  shall  curse  the  name  of  the  man  who 
gave  inlet  to  the  disorder  which  will  follow  the  war  betwixt  the  mother  and 
the  son." 

"  I  know  of  no  such  plan,  reverend  sir,"  answered  the  page,  "  and  there- 
fore can  aid  none  such.  —  My  duty  towards  the  Queen  has  been  simply  that 
of  an  attendant ;  it  is  a  task,  of  which,  at  times,  I  would  willingly  have  been 
freed;  nevertheless " 

**  It  is  to  prepare  thee  for  the  enjoyment  of  something  more  of  liberty," 
said  the  preacher,  "  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  you  the  deep 
responsibility  under  which  your  office  must  be  discharged.  George  Douglas 
hatn  told  the  Lady  Lochleven  that  you  are  weary  of  this  service,  and  my 
intercession  hath  partly  determined  her  good  ladyship,  that,  as  your  dis- 
charge cannot  be  granted,  you  shall,  instead,  be  employed  in  certain  com- 
missions on  the  mainland,  which  have  hitherto  been  discharged  by  other 
persons  of  confidence.  Wherefore,  come  with  me  to  the  lady,  for  even 
to-day  such  duty  will  be  imposed  on  you." 

"  I  trust  you  will  hold  me  excused,  reverend  sir,"  said  the  page,  who  felt 
that  an  increase  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  Lady  of  the  Uastle  and  her 
family  would  render  his  situation  in  a  moral  view  doubly  embarrassing, 
"  one  cannot  serve  two  masters — and  I  much  fear  that  my  mistress  will  not 
hold  me  excused  for  taking  employment  under  another." 

*"  Fear  not  that,"  said  the  preacher ;  **  her  consent  shall  be  asked  and 
obtained.  I  fear  she  will  yield  it  but  too  easily,  as  hoping  to  avail  herself 
of  your  agency  to  maintain  correspondence  with  her  friends,  as  those  falsely 
call  themselves,  who  would  make  ner  name  the  watchword  for  civil  war." 

**  And  thus,"  said  the  page,  "  I  shall  be  exposed  to  suspicion  on  all  sides ; 
for  my  mistress  will  consider  me  as  a  spy  placed  on  her  by  her  enemies, 
seeing  me  so  far  trusted  by  them ;  and  the  Lady  Lochleven  will  never  cease 
to  suspect  the  possibility  of  my  betraying  her,  because  circumstances  put  it 
into  my  power  to  do  so — I  would  rather  remain  as  I  am." 

There  followed  a  pause  of  one  or  two  minutes,  during  which  Henderson 
looked  steadily  in  Roland's  countenance,  as  if  desirous  to  ascertain  whether 
there  was  not  more  in  the  answer  than  the  precise  words  seemed  to  imply 
He  failed  in  this  point,  however;  fur  Roland,  bred  a  page  from  childhood, 
knew  how  to  assume  a  sullen  pettish  cast  of  countenance,  well  enough  cal- 
culated to  hide  all  internal  emotions. 

**  I  understand  thee  not,  Roland,"  said  the  preacher,  *'  or  rather  thou 
thinkest  on  this  matter  more  deeply  than  I  apprehended  to  be  in  thy  nature. 
Methought,  the  delight  of  going  on  shore  with  thy  bow,  or  thy  gun,  or  thy 
angling-rod,  would  have  borne  away  all  other  feelings." 

**  And  so  it  would,"  replied  Roland,  who  perceived  the  danger  of  fiufiering 
Henderson's  half-raised  suspicions  to  become  fully  awake,- — "  I  would  have 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  gun  and  the  oar,  and  the  wild  water-fowl  that 
tempt  me  by  sailing  amon^  the  sedges  yonder  so  far  out  of  flight-shot,  had 
yon  not  spoken  of  my  going  on  shore  as  what  was  to  occasion  burning 
of  town  and  tower,  the  downfall  of  the  evangele,  and  the  upsetting  of  the 


mass." 


*'  Follow  me,  then,"  said  Henderson,  "  and  we  will  seek  the  Lady  Loch- 


leven." 


They  found  her  at  breakfast  with  her  grandson  George  Douglas. — "  Peace 
be  with  your  ladyship  I"  said  the  preacher,  bowing  to  his  patroness ;  "  Roland 
Graeme  awaits  your  order." 

"Young  man,"  said  the  lady,  "our  chaplain  hath  warranted  foi  thy 
idelity,  and  we  are  determined  to  give  you  certain  errands  to  do  foi  UA 
»n  our  town  of  Kinross." 

*  Not  by  my  advice,"  said  Douglas,  coldly. 

2m2 
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••  I  B»tl  not  tlint  1%  was,"  answered  the  ladv,  something  sharply.  "Tht 
moiher  ^ifxhy  father  may,  I  should  think,  be  ofd  enough  to  judge  n)r  herself 
in  a  matter  so  simple.  —  Thou  wilt  take  the  skiff,  Roland,  and  two  of  my 
people,  whom  Dryfesdale  or  Randal  will  order  out,  and  fetch  off  certain 
stuff  of  plate  and  hangings,  which  should  last  night  be  lodged  at  Kinross 
by  the  wains  from  Edinburgh." 

"  And  give  this  packet,"  said  George  Douglas,  "  to  a  servant  of  ours, 
whom  you  will  find  in  waiting  there.  —  It  is  the  report-  to  my  father,"  he 
added,  looking  towards  his  grandmother,  who  acquiesced  by  bending  her 
bead. 

"  I  have  already  mentioned  to  Master  Henderson,"  said  Roland  Graeme, 
**  that  as  my  duty  requires  my  attendance  on  the  Queen,  her  Grace's  per- 
mission for  my  journey  ought  to  be  obtained  before  I  can  undertake  your 


commission." 


''  Look  to  it>  my  son,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  the  scruple  of  the  youth  is 
honourable." 

**  Craving  your  pardon,  madam,  I  have  no  wish  to  force  myself  on  her 
presence  thus  early,"  said  Douglas,  in  an  indifferent  tone;  '*it  might  dis- 
please her,  and  were  no  way  agreeable  to  me." 

**  And  I,"  said  the  Lady  Lochleven,  "  although  her  temper  hath  been 
more  gentle  of  late,  have  no  will  to  undergo,  without  necessity,  the  rancour 
of  her  wit." 

** Under  your  permission,  madam,"  said  the  chaplain,  "I  will  myself 
render  your  request  to  the  Queen.  During  my  long  residence  in  this  house 
she  hath  not  deigned  to  see  me  in  private,  or  to  hear  my  doctrine ;  yet  so 
may  Heaven  prosper  my  labours,  as  love  for  her  soul,  and  desire  to  bring 
her  into  the  nght  path,  was  my  chief  desire  for  coming  hither." 

**  Take  care,  Master  Henderson,"  said  Douglas,  in  a  tone  which  seemed 
almost  sarcastic,  "  lest  you  rush  hastily  on  an  adventure  to  which  you  have 
DO  vocation — you  are  learned,  and  know  the  adage,  Neaccesseris  ii^  consi- 
lium nisi  vocaius. — Who  hath  required  this  at  your  hand  ?" 

**  The  Master  to  whose  service  1  am  called,"  answered  the  preacher,  looV- 
ing  upward, — *'  He  who  hath  commanded  me  to  be  earnest  in  season  and 
out  or  season." 

*  Your  acquaintance  hath  not  been-  much,  I  think,  with  courts  or  princes/' 
continued  the  young  Esquire. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied -Henderson,  "but  like  my  Master  Knox,  I  see  nothing 
frightful  in  the  fair  face  of  a  pretty  lady." 

**  My  son,"  said  the  Lady  or  Lochleven,  **  quench  not  the  good  man's  zeal 
—  let  him  do  the  errand  to  this  unhappy  Princess." 

"  With  more  willingness  than  I  would  do  it  myself,"  said  George  Douglas. 
Tet  something  in  his  manner  appeared  to  contradict  his  words. 

The  minister  went  accordingly,  followed  by  Roland  Graeme,  and,  demand- 
ing an  audience  of  the  imprisoned  Princess,  was  admitted.  He  found  her 
with  her  ladies  engaged  in  the  daily  task  of  embroidery.  The  Queen 
received  him  with  that  courtesy,  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  she  used  towards 
all  who  approached  her,  and  the  clergyman,  in  opening  his  commission,  was 
obviously  somewhat  more  embarrassed  than  he  had  expected  to  be. — "The 
good  Lady  of  Lochleven  —  may  it  please  your  Grace " 

He  made  a  short  pause,  during  which  Mary  said,  with  a  smile,  "  My 
Grace  would,  in  truth,  be  well  pleased,  were  the  Lady  Lochleven  our  good 
lady  —  But  go  on  —  what  is  the  will  of  the  good  Lady  of  Lochleven  ?" 

*•  She  desires,  madam,"  said  the  chaplain,  "  that  your  Grace  will  permit 
this  young  gentleman,  your  page,  Roland  GrsBme,  to  pass  to  Kinross,  to  look 
after  some  household  stuff  and  hangings,  sent  hither  for  the  better  furnish- 
iDg  your  Grace's  apartments." 

"  The  Lady  of  Lochleven,"  said  the  Queen,  "  uses  needless  ceremony,  in 
tequesLing  our  permission  for  that  which  stands  within  her  own  pleasr.ra.- 
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Wo  well  know  that  this  young  gentleman's  attendance  on  us  had  not  beisn 
so  long  permitted,  were  he  not  thought  to  be  more  at  the  command  of  tlia* 
good  lady  than  at  ours. — But  we  cheerfully  yield  consent  that  he  shall  go  on 
her  errand — with  our  will  we  would  doom  no  living  creature  to  the  captivity 
which  we  ourselves  must  suffer." 

"  Ay,  madam,"  answered  the  preacher,  "  and  it  is  doubtless  natural  fot 
humanity  to  quarrel  with  its  prison-house.  Yet  there  have  been  those,  who 
have  found,  that  time  spent  in  the  house  of  temporal  captivity  may  be  so 
employed  as  to  redeem  us  from  spiritual  slavery." 

"  I  apprehend  your  meaning,  sir,"  replied  the  Queen,  "  but  I  have  heard 

four  apostle — I  have  heard  Master  John  Knox ;  and  were  I  to  be  perverted, 
would  willingly  resign  to  the  ablest  and  most  powerful  of  heresiarchs,  the 
poor  honour  he  might  acquire  by  overcoming  my  faith  and  my  hope." 

"  Madam,"  said  the  preacher,  "it  is  not  to  the  talents  or  skill  of  the 
husbandman  that  God  gives  the  increase  —  the  words  which  were  offered  in 
vain  by  him  whom  you  justly  call  our  apostle,  during  the  bustle  and  gaiety 
of  a  court,  may  yet  find  better  acceptance  during  the  leisure  for  reflection 
which  this  place  affords.  God  knows,  lady,  that  I  speak  in  singleness  of  heart, 
as  one  who  would  as  soon  compare  himself  to  the  immortal  angels,  as  to  the 
holy  man  whom  you  have  named.  Yet  would  you  but  condescend  to  apply 
to  their  noblest  use,  those  talents  and  that  learning  which  all  allow  you  to 
be  possessed  of — would  you  afford  us  but  the  slightest  hope  that  you  would 
hear  and  regard  what  can  be  urged  against  the  blinded  superstition  and 
idolatry  in  which  you  are  brought  up,  sure  am  I,  that  the  most  powerfully- 
gifted  of  my  brethren,  that  even  John  Knox  himself,  would  hasten .  hither, 
and  account  the  rescue  of  your  single  soul  from  the  nets  of  Romish 
error ^" 

**  I  am  obliged  to  you  and  to  them  for  their  charity,"  said  Mary ;  "  but 
as  I  have  at  present  but  one  presence-chamber,  I  would  reluctantly  see  it 
converted  into  a  Huguenot  synod.*' 

"  At  least,  madam,  be  not  thus  obstinately  blinded  in  your  errors  !  Hear 
3ne  who  has  hungered  and  thirsted,  watched  and  prayed,  to  undertake  the 
good  work  of  your  conversion,  and  who  would  be  content  to  die  the  instant 
that  a  work  so  advantageous  for  yourself  and  so  beneficial  to  Scotland  were 
accomplished  —  Yes,  lady,  could  I  but  shake  the  remaining  pillar  of  the 
heathen  temple  in  this  land  —  and  that  permit  me  to  term  your  faith  in  the 
delusions  of  Rome — ^^I  could  be  content  to  die  overwhelmed  in  the  ruins!" 

"I  will  not  insult  your  zeal,  sir,"  replied  Mary,  "  by  saying  you  are  more 
likely  to  make  sport  for  the  Philistines  than  to  overwhelm  them  —  your 
charity  claims  my  thanks,  for  it  is  warmly  expressed  and  may  be  truly  pur- 
posed—  But  believe  as  well  of  me  as  I  am  willing  to  do  of  you,  and  think 
that  I  may  be  as  anxious  to  recall  you  to  the  ancient  and  only  road,  as  you 
are  to  teach  me  your  new  by-ways  to  paradise." 

"  Then,  madam,  if  such  be  your  generous  purpose,"  said  Henderson, 
eagerly,  "  what  hinders  that  we  should  dedicate  some  part  of  that  time, 
unhappily  now  too  much  at  your  Grace's  disposal,  to  discuss  a  question  so 
weighty  ?  You,  by  report  of  all  men,  are  both  learned  and  witty :  and  I, 
though  without  such  advantages,  am  strong  in  my  cause  as  in  a  tower  of 
defence.  Why  should  we  not  spend  some  space  in  endeavouring  to  dis- 
cover which  of  us  hath  the  wrong  side  in  this  important  matter  V 

'*  Nay,"  said  Queen  Mary,  "  I  never  alleged  my  force  was  strong  enough - 
to  accept  of  a  combat  en  champ  dos^  with  a  scholar  and  a  polemic.    Besides, 
the  match  is  not  equal.     You,  sir,  might  retire  when  you  felt  the  battle  go 
Against  you,  while  I  am  tied  to  the  stake,  and  have  no  permission  to  say  the 
debate  wearies  me.  —  I  would  be  alone." 

She  curtsied  low  to  him  as  she  uttered  these  words;  and  Henderson, 
whose  zeal  was  indeed  ardent,  but  did  not  extend  to  the  neglect  of  delicacy, 
bowed  in  return,  and  prepared  to  withdraw. 
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"1  would/'  he  said,  **tbat  my  earnest  wish,  my  most  zealous  prayer, 
^ould  procure  to  your  Grace  any  blessing  or  comfort,  but  especially  that  in 
which  alone  blessing  or  comfort  is,  as  easily  as  the  slightest  intimation  of 
your  wish  will  remove  me  from  your  presence/' 

He  was  in  the  act  of  departing,  when  Mary  said  to  him  with  much 
courtesy,  "  Do  me  no  injury  in  your  thoughts,  good  sir  ;  it  may  be,  that  if 
my  time  here  be  protracted  lon^r — as  surely  I  hope  it  will  not,  trusting 
that  either  my  reoel  subjects  will  repent  of  their  oisloyalty,  or  that  my 
faithful  lieges  will  obtain  the  upper  hand  —  but  if  my  time  be  here  pro- 
tracted, it  may  be  I  shall  have  no  displeasure  in  hearing  one  who  seems  so 
reasonable  and  compassionate  as  yourself,  and  I  may  hazard  your  contempt 
by  endeaTouring  to  recollect  and  repeat  the  reasons  which  schoolmen  and 
councils  give  for  the  faith  that  is  in  me,  —  although  I  fear  that,  God  help 
me  I  my  Liatin  has  deserted  me  with  my  other  possessions.  This  must, 
however,  be  for  another  day.  Meanwhile,  sir,  let  the  Lady  of  Lochleven 
employ  my  page  as  she  lists  —  I  will  not  afford  suspicion  by  speaking  a 
word  to  him  before  he  goes.  —  Roland  Graeme,  my  friend,  lose  not  an  oppor^ 
tunity  of  amusing  thyself —  dance,  sing,  run,  and  leap  —  all  may  be  done 
luerrlly  on  the  mainland ;  but  he  must  have  more  than  quicksilver  in  his 
reins  who  would  frolic  here.'' 

*•  Alas  I  madam,"  said  the  preacher,  "  to  what  is  it  you  exhort  the  youth, 
while  time  passes,  and  eternity  summons  ?  Can  our  salvation  be  insured 
by  idle  mirth,  or  our  good  work  wrought  out  without  fear  and  trembling  V 
**  I  cannot  fear  or  tremble,"  replied  the  Queen ;  "  to  Mary  Stewart  such 
emotions  are  unknown.  But  if  weeping  and  sorrow  on  my  part  will  atone 
for  the  boy's  enjoying  an  hour  of  boyish  pleasure,  be  assured  the  penance 
shall  be  duly  paid." 

'*  Nay,  but,  gracious  lady,"  said  the  preacher,  *'  in  this  you  greatly  err ; 
—our  tears  and  our  sorrows  are  all  too  little  for  our  own  faults  and  follies, 
nor  can  we  transfer  them,  as  your  church  falsely  teaches,  to  the  benefit  of 
others." 

"  May  I  pray  you,  sir,"  answered  the  Queen,  "  with  as  little  offence  as 
such  a  prayer  may  import,  to  transfer  yourself  elsewhere  ?  We  are  sick  at 
heart,  and  may  not  now  be  disposed  with  farther  controversy  —  and  thou, 
Roland,  take  this  little  purse ;"  (then,  turning  to  the  divine,  she  said,  show- 
ins  its  contents,)  "  Look,  reverend  sir, — it  contains  only  these  two  or  three 
gold  testoons,  a  coin  which,  though  bearing  my  own  poor  features,  I  have 
ever  found  more  active  against  me  than  on  my  side,  just  as  my  subjects  take 
arms  against  me,  with  my  own  name  for  their  summons  and  signal. — Take 
this  purse,  that  thou  mayest  want  no  means  of  amusement.  Fail  not — fail 
not  to  bring  me  back  news  from  Kinross ;  only  let  it  be  such  as,  without 
suspicion  or  offence,  nay  be  told  in  the  presence  of  this  reverend  gentleman, 
or  of  the  good  Lady  Lochleven  herself." 

The  last  hint  was  too  irresistible  to  be  withstood ;  and  Henderson  withdrew, 
half  mortified,  half  pleased,  with  his  reception  ;  for  Mary,  from  long  habit^ 
and  the  address  which  was  natural  to  her,  had  learned,  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  the  art  of  evading  discourse  which  was  disagreeable  to  her  feelings 
or  prejudices,  without  affronting  those  by  whom  it  was  proffered. 

Koland  Graeme  retired  with  the  chaplain,  at  a  signal  from  his  lady ;  but 
it  did  not  escape  him,  that  as  he  left  the  room,  stepping  backwards,  and 
making  the  deep  obeisance  due  to  royalty,  Catherine  Seyton  held  up  her 
ilfnder  forefinger,  with  a  gesture  which  he  alone  could  witness,  and  which 
seemed  to  say,  *'  Remember  what  has  passed  betwixt  us." 

The  young  page  had  now  his  last  charge  from  the  Lady  of  Lochleven. 
"There  are  revels,"  she  said,  "this  day  at  the  village  —  my  son's  authority 
is,  as  yet,  unable  to  prevent  these  continued  workings  of  the  ancient  leavji 
^f  folly  which  the  Romish  priests  have  kneaded  Into  the  very  souls  of  the 
Scottish  peasantry.     I  do  not  command  thee  to  abstain  from*^  them  -  th»l 
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would  be  only  to  lay  a  snare  for  thy  folly,  or  to  teach  thee  falsehood ;  but 
enjoy  these  vanities  with  moderation,  and  mark  them  as  something  thou 
must  soon  learn  to  renounce  and  contemn.  Out  chamberlain  at  Kinross, 
Luke  Lundin, — Doctor,  as  he  foolishly  calleth  himself, — will  acquaint  thee 
what  is  to  be  done  in  the  matter  about  which  thou  goest.  Remember  thou 
art  trusted  —  show  thyself,  therefore,  worthy  of  trust." 

When  we  recollect  that  Roland  Graeme  was  not  yet  nineteen,  and  that  he 
bad  spent  his  whole  life  in  the  solitary  Castle  of  Avenel,  excepting  the  few 
hours  he  had  passed  in  Edinburgh,  and  his  late  residence  at  Lochleven,  (the 
latter  period  naving  very  little  served  to  enlarge  his  acauaintance  with  the 
gay^  world,)  we  cannot  wonder  that  his  heart  beat  high  with  hope  and 
curiosity,  at  the  prospect  of  partaking  the  sport  even  of  a  country  wake. 
He  hastened  to  his  little  cabin,  and  turned  over  the  wardrobe  with  which 
(in  every  respect  becoming  his  station)  he  had  been  supplied  from  Edin- 
burgh, probably  by  order  ofthe  Earl  of  Murray.  By  the  Queen's  command  he 
had  hitherto  waited  upon  her  in  mourning,  or  at  least  in  sad-coloured  raiment. 
Her  condition,  she  said,  admitted  of  nothing  more  gay.  But  now  ho  selected 
the  gayest  dress  his  wardrobe  afforded ;  composed  of  scarlet  slashed  with 
black  satin,  the  royal  colours  of  Scotland  —  combed  his  long  curled  hair  — 
disposed  his  chain  and  medal  round  a  beaver  hat  of  the  newest  block ;  and 
with  the  gay  falchion  which  had  reached  him  in  so  mysterious  a  manner, 
hung  by  his  side  in  an  embroidered  belt,  his  apparel,  added  to  his  natural 
frank  mien  and  handsome  figure,  formed  a  most  commendable  and  pleasing 
specimen  of  the  young  gallant  of  the  period.  He  sought  to  make  his  part- 
ing reverence  to  the  Queen  and  her  ladies,  but  old  Dryfesdale  hurried  him 
to  the  boat. 

"  We  will  have  no  private  audiences,"  he  said,  "  my  master ;  since  you 
are  to  be  trusted  with  somewhat,  we  will  try  at  least  to  save  thee  from  the 
temptation  of  opportunity.  God  help  thee,  child,"  he  added,  with  a  glance 
of  contempt  at  his  gay  clothes,  **  an  the  bear-ward  be  yonder  from  Saint 
Andrews,  nave  a  care  thou  go  not  near  him." 

**  And  wherefore,  I  pray  you  ?"  said  Roland. 

**  Lest  he  take  thee  for  one  of  his  runaway  jackanapes,"  answered  the 
steward,  smiling  sourly. 

"  I  wear  not  my  clothes  at  thy  cost,"  said  Roland  indignantly. 

"  Nor  at  thine  own  either,  my  son,"  replied  the  steward,  **  else  would  thy 
garb  more  nearly  resemble  thy  merit  and  thy  station." 

Roland  Graeme  suppressed  with  difficulty  the  repartee  which  arose  to  bis 
lips,  and,  wrapping  his  scarlet  mantle  around  him,  threw  himself  into  tho 
boat,  which  two  rowers,  themselves  urged  by  curiosity  to  see  the  revels, 
DuUed  stoutly  towards  the  west  end  of  the  lake.  As  ^ey  put  off,  Roland 
thought  he  could  discover  the  face  of  Catherine  Seyton,  though  carefully 
withdrawn  from  observation,  peeping  from  a  loophole  to  view  his  departure. 
Qe  pulled  off  his  hat,  and  held  it  up  as  a  token  that  he  saw  and  wished  her 
adieu.  A  white  kerchief  waved  for  a  second  across  the  window,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  little  voyage,  the  thoughts  of  Catherine  Seyton  disputed  ground 
in  his  breast  with  the  expectations  excited  by  the  approaching  revel.  As 
they  drew  nearer  and  nearer  the  shore,  the  sounds  ot  mirth  and  music,  the 
laugh,  the  halloo,  and  the  shout,  came  thicker  upon  the  ear,  and  in  a  trio 
the  boat  was  moored,  and  Roland  Graeme  hastened  in  quest  of  the  chamber- 
lain, that,  being  informed  what  time  he  had  at  his  own  disposal,  he  might 
»ay  it  out  to  the  best  advantage. 
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No  long  Space  interrened  ere  Roland  Graeme  was  able  to  discover  among 
the  crowd  ot  revellers,  who  gambolled  upon  the  open  space  which  extends 
betwixt  the  village  and  the  lake,  a  person  of  so  great  importance  as  Dr. 
Loke  Lundin,  upon  whom  devolved  officially  the  charge  of  representing  the 
lord  of  the  land,  and  who  was  attended  for  support  of  his  authority  by  a 
piper,  a  drummer,  and  four  sturdy  clowns  armea  with  rusty  halberds,  gar- 
nished with  party-coloured  ribbons ;  myrmidons  who,  early  as  the  day  was, 
had  already  oroken  more  than  one  head  in  the  awful  names  of  the  Laird  of 
Lochleven  and  his  chamberlain.* 

As  soon  as  this  dignitary  was  informed  that  the  castle  skiff  had  arrived, 
with  a  eallant,  dressed  like  a  lord's  son  at  the  least,  who  desired  presently 
to  speak  to  him,  he  adjusted  his  ruff  and  his  black  coat,  turned  round  his 
girdle  till  the  garnished  hilt  of  his  long  rapier  became  visible,  and  walked 
with  due  solemnity  towards  the  beach.  Solemn  indeed  he  was  entitled  to 
be,  even  on  less  important  occasions,  for  he  had  been  bred  to  the  venerable 
study  of  medicine,  as  those  acauainted  with  the  science  very  soon  disco- 
vered from  the  aphorisms  which  ornamented  his  discourse.  His  success 
had  not  been  equal  to  his  pretensions  ;  but  as  he  was  a  native  of  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdom  of  Fife,  and  bore  distant  relation  to,  or  dependence  upon, 
the  ancient  family  of  Lundin  of  that  Ilk,  who  were  bound  in  close  friend- 
ship with  the  house  of  Lochleven,  he  had,  through  their  interest,  got  planted 
comfortably  enough  in  his  present  station  upon  the  banks  of  that  beautiful 
lake.  The  pn>fits  of  his  chamberlainship  being  moderate,  especially  in 
thoso  unsettled  times,  he  had  eked  it  out  a  little  with  some  practice  in  his 
original  profession  ;  and  it  was  said  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  and 
barony  of  Kinross  were  not  more  effectually  thirled  (which  may  be  trans- 
lated enthralled)  to  the  baron's  mill,  than  they  were  to  the  medical  mono- 
poly of  the  chamberlain.  Wo  betide  the  family  of  the  rich  boor,  who  pre- 
sumed to  depart  this  life  without  a  passport  from  Dr.  Luke  Lundin  !  for  if 
his  representatives  had  aught  to  settle  with  the  baron,  as  it  seldom  happened 
otherwise,  they  were  sure  to  find  a  cold  friend  in  the  chamberlain.  He  was 
considerate  enough,  however,  gratuitously  to  help  the  poor  out  of  their  ail* 
mcnts,  and  sometimes  out  of  all  their  other  distresses  at  the  same  time. 

Formal,  in  a  double  proportion,  both  as  a  physician  and  as  a  person  in 
office,  and  proud  of  the  scraps  of  learning  which  rendered  his  language 
almost  universally  unintelligible.  Dr.  Luke  Lundin  approached  the  beach, 
and  hailed  the  page  as  he  advanced  towards  him. — "  The  freshness  of  the 
morning  upon  you,  fair  sir-— You  are  sent,  I  warrant  me,  to  see  if  we  obser\6 
here  the  regimen  which  her  good  ladyship  hath  prescribed,  for  eschewing  all 

*  At  Scottish  fHitR,  the  btiilie.or  roaffistrate,  deputed  by  the  lord  in  whoaa  name  tbe  meetint  is  beM,  alt«Mli 
the  fair  with  his  frunrd,  decides  triflinr  di^putM.  and  punishes  on  ttie  spot  any  petty  delinquenciea.  Hit 
UtendHoU  are  usually  armed  with  halberds,  siid  sometimes,  at  least,  escorted  by  music  I'b'ia,  in  rhr  *Ut» 
tad  Death  of  Habbie  Simpson,"  we  are  told  of  "      ' 


that  fHnious  minstrel, — 

M 


At  fHirs  he  play'd  before  the  spear-men. 
And  ipiiiy  frraithed  in  their  gear-men;— 
Steel  bounets.  jacks,  and  swords  shone  clear  tbea. 

Like  ony  bead: 
Now  wba  «ball  play  before  sic  weir-men, 

Since  Habbic's  daadf 
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mipersfcitioiH  o1*uei^ances  and  idle  anilities  in  these  our  revels.  1  am  aware 
that  her  good  ladjship  would  willingly  have  altogether  abolished  and  abro- 
gated them — But  as  I  had  the  honour  to  quote  to  her  from  the  works  of  th^ 
learned  Hercules  of  Saxony,  omnis  ciiratuf  e:<t  oel  canonica  vel  coacta, —  thai 
is,  fair  sir,  (for  silk  and  velvet  have  seldom  their  Latin  ad  ung^iem,)  every 
cure  must  be  wrought  either  by  art  and  induction  of  rule,  or  by  constraint ; 
and  the  wise  physician  chooseth  the  former.  Which  argument  her  ladyship 
being  pleased  to  allow  well  of,  I  have  made  it  my  business  so  to  blend 
instruction  and  caution  with  delight — Jiat  mixtio,  as  we  say  —  that  I  can 
answer  that  the  vulgar  mind  will  be  defecated  and  purgea  of  anile  and 
Popish  fooleries  by  the  medicament  adhibited,  so  that  the  prirnce  vice  leing 
cleansed,  Master  Henderson,  or  any  other  able  pastor,  may  at  will  throw  in 
tonics,  and  effectuate  a  perfect  moral  cure,  tuto^  cUOf  jucunde,** 

"  I  have  no  charge,  Dr.  Lundin,"  replied  the  page 

"  Call  me  not  doctor,"  said  the  chamberlain,  ''  since  I  have  laid  asi  le  my 
furred  gown  and  bonnet,  and  retired  me  into  this  temporality  of  chamber- 
lainship." 

"  Oh,  sir,"  said  the  page,  who  was  no  stranger  by  report  to  the  character 
of  this  original,  '*the  cowl  makes  not  the  monk,  neither  the  cord  the  friar — 
we  have  all  board  of  the  cures  wrought  by  Dr.  Lundin." 

"  Toys,  young  sir — trifles,"  answered  the  leech  with  grave  disclamation 
of  superior  skill :  "  the  hitror-miss  practice  of  a  poor  retired  gentleman,  in  a 
short  cloak  and  doublet — Marry,  Heaven  sent  ite  blessing — and  this  I  must 
eay,  better  fashioned  mediciners  have  brought  fewer  patients  through  — 
lunga  roba  coria  scienzia,  saith  the  Italian  —  ha,  fair  sir,  you  have  the 
language  ?" 

Roland  Graeme  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  expound  to  this  learned  The- 
ban  whether  he  understood  him  or  no ;  but,  leaving  that  matter  uncertain, 
he  told  him  he  came  in  quest  of  certain  packages  which  should  have  arrived 
at  Kinross,  and  been  placed  under  the  chamberlain's  charge  the  evening 
before. 

"  Body  o'  me !"  said  Doctor  Lundin,  "  I  fear  our  common  carrier,  John 
Auchtermuchty,  hath  met  with  some  mischance,  that  he  came  not  up  last 
night  with  his  wains — bad  land  this  to  journey  in,  my  master ;  and  the  fool 
will  travel  by  night  too,  although,  (besides  all  maladies  from  your  tussis  to 
four pesiiSj  wiiich  walk  abroad  in  the  night-air,)  he  may  well  fall  in  with 
half  a  dozen  swash-bucklers,  who  will  ease  him  at  once  of  his  baggage  and 
his  earthly  complaints.  I  must  send  forth  to  inquire  after  him,  since  be 
hath  stuff  of  the  honourable  household  on  hand — and,  by  our  Lady,  he  hath 
stuff  of  mine  too— certain  drugs  sent  me  from  the  city  for  composition  of  my 
alexipharmics — this  gear  roust  be  looked  to. — Hodge,"  said  he,  addressing 
one  of  his  redoubted  body-guard,  "do  thou  and  Toby  Telford  take  the 
mickle  brown  aver  and  the  black  cut-tailed  mare,  and  make  out  towards  the 
Kerry-craigs,  and  see  what  tidings  you  can  have  of  Auchtermuchty_and  his 
wains — I'. trust  it  is  only  the  medicine  of  the  pottle-pot,  (being  the  only  me- 
dieamentum  which  the  beast  useth,)  which  hath  caused  him  to  tarry  on  the 
road.  Take  the  ribbons  from  your  halberds,  ye  knaves,  and  get  on  your 
jacks,  plate-sleeves,  and  knapskulls,  that  your  presence  may  work  some 
terror  if  you  meet  with  opposers."  He  then  added,  turning  to  Roland 
Graeme,  *'  I  warrant  me,  we  shall  have  news  of  the  wains  in  brief  season. 
Meantime  it  \»ill  please  you  to  look  upon  the  sports ;  but  first  to  enter  my 
poor  lodging  and  take  your  morning's  cup.  For  what  saith  the  school  of 
oalerno  ? 

Poculam,  mane  haai^uni, 
ResUurut  naturam  ezhaustam." 

"Your  l«»arning  is  too  profound  for  me,"  replied  the  page;   "and  so 
tronld  your  draught  be  likewise,  I  fear." 
**Not  a  whit,  fair  sir— ^a  cordial  cup  of  sack,  impregnated  with  ^orm 
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ircNNl,  18  the  best  anti-pestilential  draught;  and,  to  speak  truth,  the  \te*> 
(ilential  miasmata  are  now  ver^  rife  in  the  atmosphere.  We  live  in  a 
happy  time,  voung  man/'  continued  he,  in  a  tone  of  grave  irony,  '*  and 
have  many  blessings  unknown  to  our  fathers  —  Uere  are  two  sovereigns  in 
tlie  land,  a  regnant  and  a  claimcnt — ^that  is  enough  of  one  good  thin^ — ^but 
if  any  one  wants  more,  he  may  find  a  king  in  every  peel-house  in  the 
eountry ;  so  if  we  lack  government^  it  is  not  tor  want  of  governors.  Then 
have  we  a  civil  war  to  phlebotomize  us  every  year,  and  to  prevent  our 
population  from  starving  for  want  of  food  —  and  for  the  same  purpose  we 
nave  the  Plague  proposing  us  a  visit,  the  best  of  all  recipes  for  thinning  a 
land,  and  converting  younger  brothers  into  elder  ones.  Well,  each  man  in 
his  vocation.  You  young  fellows  of  the  sword  desire  to  wrestle,  fence,  or 
so  forth,  with  some  expert  adversary ;  and  for  my  part,  I  love  to  match 
myself  for  life  or  death  against  that  same  Plague/' 

As  they  proceeded  up  toe  street  of  the  little  village  towards  the  Doctor's 
lodgings,  his  attention  was  successively  occupied  by  the  various  personages 
whom  ne  met,  and  pointed  out  to  the  notice  of  his  companion. 

"  Do  you  see  that  fellow  with  the  red  bonnet,  the  blue  jerkin,  and  the 
great  rough  baton  in  his  hand  ?  —  I  believe  that  clown  hath  the  strength  of 
a  tower  —  he  has  lived  fifty  years  in  the  world,  and  never  encouraged  the 
liberal  sciences  by  buying  one  penny-worth  of  medicaments. — But  see  you 
that  man  with  the  ^ociM  nippocraticaf"  said  he,  pointing  out  a  thin  peasant, 
with  swelled  legs,  and  a  most  cadaverous  countenance ;  "  that  I  call  v#ne  of 
the  worthiest  men  in  the  barony — he  breakfasts,  luncheons,  dines,  and  sups 
hj  my  advice,  and  not  without  mv  medicine ;  and,  for  his  own  single  part, 
will  go  farther  to  clear  out  a  moderate  stock  of  pharmaceutics,  than  naif 
the  country  besides. — Uow  do  you,  my  honest  friend  V*  said  he  to  the  party 
in  question,  with  a  tone  of  condolence. 

"  Very  weaklv,  sir,  since  I  took  the  electuary,"  answered  the  patient ; 
*'  it  neighboured  ill  with  the  two  spoonfuls  of  pease-porridge  and  the  kirn- 
milk." 

**  Pease-porridge  and  kimmilk  I  Have  you  been  under  medicine  these 
ten  years,  and  keep  your  diet  so  ill  ?  —  the  next  morning  take  the  electuary 
by  itself,  and  touch  nothing  for  six  hours." —  The  poor  object  bowed,  and 
limped  off. 

The  next  whom  the  Doctor  deigned  to  take  notice  of,  was  a  lame  fellow, 
by  whom  the  honour  was  altogether  undeserved,  for  at  sight  of  the 
mediciner,  he  began  to  shuffle  away  in  the  crowd  as  fast  as  his  infirmities 
would  permit. 

"  There  is  an  ungrateful  hound  for  you,"  said  Doctor  Lundin  ;  "  I  cured 
him  of  the  gout  in  his  feet,  and  now  he  talks  of  the  chargeableness  of 
medicine,  and  makes  the  first  use  of  his  restored  legs  to  fly  from  his 
physician.  Ilis  poda^a  hath  become  a  chiragra,  as  honest  Martial  hath  it 
—  the  gout  has  got  into  his  fingers,  and  he  cannot  draw  his  purse.  Old 
Baying  and  true, 

Pramia  cam  posdt  medic  lu,  Sathau  aat. 

We  are  angels  when  wo  come  to  cure — devils  when  we  ask  payment — but  I 
will  administer  a  purgation  to  his  purse  I  warrant  him.  There  is  his 
brother  too,  a  sordid  chuff.— So  ho,  there!  Saunders  Darlet!  you  have  been 
ill,  I  hear?" 

**  Just  got  the  turn,  as  I  was  thinking  to  send  to  your  honour,  and  I  am 
brawly  now  again — it  was  nae  great  thing  that  ailed  me." 

•*  Hark  you,  sirrah,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  trust  you  rememb<^r  you  are 
owing  to  the  laird  four  stones  of  barleymeal,  and  a  bow  of  oats ;  uiid  I 
would  have  you  send  no  more  such  kain-fowls  as  you  sent  last  season^  that 
looked  as  wretchedly  as  patients  just  dismissed  from  a  plague-hose ital :  %«id 
there  is  hard  money  owing  besides." 
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'*  1  was  thinking,  sir,"  said  the  man,  more  Scoiicn  that  is,  returning  no 
direct  ansD«er  on  the  subject  on  which  he  was  addressed,  ''my  best  wa^ 
would  be  to  come  down  to  your  honour,  and  take  your  advice  yet,  in  cas(» 
my  trouble  should  come  back." 

"  Do  so.  then,  knave,"  replied  Lundin,  "  and  remember  what  Eoclesiasticus 
Haith — '  Give  place  to  the  physician — let  him  not  go  from  thee,  for  thou  has) 
need  of  him.' " 

His  exhortation  was  interrupted  by  an  apparition,  which  seemed  to 
strike  the  doctor  with  as  much  horror  and  surprise,  as  his  ovrn  visage  in* 
flicted  upon  sundry  of  those  persons  whom  he  had  addressed. 

The  figure  which  producea  this  effect  on  the  Esculapius  of  the  village, 
was  that  of  a  tall  old  woman,  who  wore  a  high-crowned  hat  and  muffler. 
The  first  of  these  habiliments  added  apparently  to  her  stature,  and  the 
other  served  to  conceal  the  lower  part  of  her  face,  and  as  the  hat  itself  was 
slouched,  little  could  be  seen  besides  two  brown  cheek-bones,  and  the  eyes 
of  swarthy  fire,  that  gleamed  from  under  two  shaggy  gray  eyebrows.  She 
was  dressed  in  a  long  dark-coloured  robe  of  unusual  fashion,  bordered  at 
the  skirts,  and  on  the  stomacher,  with  a  sort  of  white  trimming  resembling 
the  Jewish  phylacteries,  on  which  were  wrought  the  characters  of  some 
unknown  language.  She  held  in  her  hand  a  walking  staff  of  black 
ebony. 

"  fiy  the  soul  of  Celsus,"  said  Doctor  Luke  Lundin,  "  it  is  old  Mother 
Nicneven  herself —  she  hath  come  to  beard  me  within  mine  own  bounds, 
and  in  the  very  execution  of  mine  office  I  Have  at  thy  coat,  Old  Woman, 
as  the  song  says — Hob  Anster,  let  her  presently  be  seized  and  committed  to 
the  tolbooth ;  and  if  there  are  any  zealous  brethren  here  who  would  give 
the  hag  her  deserts,  and  duck  her,  as  a  witch,  in  the  loch,  I  pray  let  them 
in  no  way  be  hindered." 

But  the  myrmidons  of  Dr.  Lundin  showed  in  this  case  no  alacrity  to  do 
his  bidding.  Hob  Anster  even  ventured  to  remonstrate  in  the  name  of 
himself  and  bis  brethren.  '*  To  be  sure  he  was  to  do  his  honour's  bidding; 
and  for  a'  that  folks  said  about  the  skill  and  witcheries  of  Mother  Nicneven, 
he  would  put  his  trust  in  God,  and  his  hand  on  her  collar,  without  dreadour. 
But  she  was  no  common  spacwife,  this  Mother  Nicneven,  like  Jean  Jopp 
that  lived  in  the  Brierie-baulk.  She  had  lords  and  lairds  that  would  ruffle 
for  her.  There  was  Moncrieff  of  Tippermalloch,  that  was  Popish,  and  the 
laird  of  Carslogie,  a  kend  Queen's  man,  were  in  the  fair,  with  wha  kend 
liow  mony  swords  and  bucklers  at  their  back ;  and  they  would  be  sure  to 
loake  a  break-out  if  the  officers  meddled  with  the  auld  Popish  witch-wife, 
who  was  sae  weel  friended ;  mair  especially  as  the  laird's  best  men,  such 
as  were  not  in  the  castle,  were  in  Edinburgh  with  him,  and  he  doubted  his 
honour  the  Doctor  would  find  ower  few  to  make  a  good  backing,  if  blades 
were  bare." 

The  doctor  listened  unwillingly  to  this  prudential  counsel,  and  was  only 
comforted  by  the  faithful  promise  of  his  satellite,  that  "the  old  woman 
should,"  as  he  expressed  it,  "  be  ta'en  canny  the  next  time  she  trespassed 
on  the  bounds." 

'*  And  in  that  event,"  said  the  Doctor  to  his  companion,  *'  fire  and  fagot 
shall  be  the  best  of  her  welcome." 

This  he  spoke  in  hearing  of  the  dame  herself,  who  even  then,  and  in 
passing  the  Doctor,  shot  towards  him  from  under  her  gray  eyebrows  a  look 
of  the  most  insulting  and  contemptuous  superiority. 

"  Thi»  way,"  continued  the  physician,  **  this  way,"  marshalling  his  guest 
into  his  lodging, — ''take  care  you  stumble  not  over  a  retort,  for  it  is  hazard- 
ous for  the  Ignorant  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  art." 

The  page  found  all  reason  for  the  caution  ;  for  besides  stuffed  birds,  and 
lizards,  and  snakes  bottled  up,  and  bundles  of  simples  made  up,  and  other 
fMurcels  spread  out  to  dry,  and  all  the  confusion,  not  to  mention  the  laingled 
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ftnd  bick'*niii)(  smelU,  incidental  to  a  druggist's  stock  in  trade,  he  had  alsc 
to  avoid  heaps  of  charcoal  crucibles,  bolt-heads,  stoves,  and  the  other  furnL 
turf  of  a  chemical  laboratory. 

AmongHt  his  other  philosophical  qualities.  Doctor  Lundin  failed  not  to  be 
a  cdhfused  sloven,  ana  his  old  dame  housekeeper,  whose  life,  as  she  said, 
was  spent  in  **  redding  him  up,"  had  trotted  off  to  the  mart  of  gaiety  with 
other  and  younger  folks.  Much  chattering  and  jangling  therefore  there  was 
among  jars,  and  bottles,  and  rials,  ere  the  Doctor  produced  the  salutiferous 
potion  which  he  recommended  so  strongly,  and  a  search  equally  long  and 
noisy  followed,  among  broken  cans  and  cracked  pipkins,  ere  he  could  bring 
forth  a  cup  out  of  which  to  drink  it.  Both  matters  being  at  length  achieved, 
the  Doctor  set  the  example  to  his  guest,  by  quaffing  off  a  cup  of  the  cordial, 
and  smacking  his  lips  with  approbation  as  it  descended  his  gullet. — Roland, 
in  turn,  submitted  to  swallow  the  potion  which  bis  host  so  earnestly  recom- 
mended, but  which  he  found  so  insufferably  bitter,  that  he  became  eager  to 
escape  from  the  laboratory  in  search  of  a  draught  of  fair  water  to  expel  the 
taste.  In  spite  of  his  efforts,  he  was  nevertheless  detained  by  the  garrulity 
of  bis  host,  till  he  gave  him  some  account  of  Mother  Nicneven. 

'*  I  care  not  to  speak  of  her,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  in  the  open  air,  and 
among  the  throng  of  people ;  not  for  fright,  like  yon  cowardly  dog  Anster, 
but  because  I  would  give  no  occasion  for  a  fray,  having  no  leisure  to  look  to 
■tabs,  slashes,  and  broken  bones.  Men  call  the  old  hag  a  prophetess — I  do 
ncarce  believe  she  could  foretell  when  a  brood  of  chickens  will  chip  the  shell 
—  Men  say  she  reads  the  heavens — my  black  bitch  knows  as  much  of  them 
when  she  sits  baying  the  moon — Men  pretend  the  ancient  wretch  is  a  sor- 
ceress, a  witch,  and  what  not — Inter  noSj  I  will  never  contradict  a  rumour 
which  may  bring  her  to  the  stake  wbicb  she  so  justly  deserves ;  but  neither 
will  I  believe  that  the  tales  of  witches  which  they  din  into  our  ears  are 
aught  but  knavery,  cozenage,  and  old  women's  fables." 

**  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  what  is  she  then,"  said  the  page,  "  that  you 
make  such  a  stir  about  her?" 

"  She  is  one  of  those  cursed  old  women,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  who  take 
currently  and  impudently  upon  themselves  to  act  as  advisers  and  curers  of 
the  sick,  on  the  strength  of  some  trash  of  herbs,  some  rhyme  of  spells,  some 
julap  or  diet,  drink  or  cordial." 

"Nay,  go  no  farther,"  said  the  page;  "if  they  brew  cordials,  evil  be  theit 
lot  and  all  their  partakers  I" 

"  You  say  well,  young  man,"  said  Dr.  Lundin ;  "  for  mine  own  part,  I 
know  no  such  pests  to  the  commonwealth  as  these  old  incarnate  devils,  who 
haunt  the  chambers  o^  the  brain-sick  patients,  that  are  mad  enough  to 
suffer  them  to  interfe'  B  with,  disturb,  and  let,  the  regular  process  of  a 
learned  and  artificial  cure,  with  their  sirups,  and  their  julaps,  and  diascor- 
dium,  and  mithridate,  and  my  Lady.  Wnat-shall-cairum's  powder,  and 
worthy  Dame  Trashem's  pill ;  and  thus  make  widows  and  orphans,  and 
cheat  the  regular  and  well-studied  physician,  in  order  to  get  the  name  of 
wise  women  and  skeely  neighbours,  and  so  forth.  But  no  more  on't — 
Mother  Nicneven*  and  I  will  meet  one  day,  and  she  shall  know  there  is 
danger  in  dealing  with  the  Doctor." 

"It  is  a  true  word,  and  many  have  found  it,"  said  the  page ;  " but  under 
your  favour,  I  would  fain  walk  abroad  for  a  little,  and  see  these  sports." 

"  It  is  well  moved,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  and  I  too  should  be  showing  my- 
self abroad.  Moreover  the  play  waits  us,  young  man — to-day,  totus  mundus 
ugit  hisirioftem." — And  they  sallied  forth  accordingly  into  the  miithful 
scene. 


•  llm  was  the  name  fiven  to  the  grand  Mother  Witch,  the  rery  Hecate  of  SooUish  popalar  awpentitHHi 
Her  uame  was  liestowed.  in  one  or  two  instances,  upon  surcvresses,  who  were  held  to  reeemUs  ^  er  br  U  «• 
ittpenor  skill  in  "  ilell's  black  rrammMr." 
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See  oa  }on  verdant  lawn,  the  jrathering  erowd 
Thickens  amain ;  the  buxom  nymphs  adranoe. 
t78her'd  by  jolly  clowns;  distinctions  cea^), 
Lost  in  the  oommcm  joy,  and  the  bold  slave 
Leans  on  his  wealthy  master  unreproved. 

Eural  Games.— QoKEEyaut. 

The  re-appearance  of  the  dignified  Chamberlain  on  the  street  of  the  til- 
lage was  eagerly  hailed  by  the  revellers,  as  a  pledge  that  the  play,  or 
dramatic  representation,  which  had  been  postponed  owing  to  his  absence, 
was  now  full  surely  to  commence.  Any  thing  like  an  approach  to  this 
most  interesting  of  all  amusements,  was  of  recent  origin  in  Scotland,  and 
engaged  public  attention  in  proportion.  All  other  sports  were  discontinued. 
The  dance  around  the  Maypole  was  arrested  —  the  ring  broken  up  and  dis- 
persed, while  the  dancers,  each  leading  his  partner  by  the  hand,  tripped  off 
to  the  silvan  theatre.  A  truce  was  in  like  manner  achieved  betwixt  a  huge 
brown  bear  and  certain  mastiffs,  who  were  tugging  and  pulling  at  his 
shaggy  coat,  under  the  mediation  of  the  bear-ward  and  half  a  dozen 
butchers  and  yeomen,  who,  by  dint  of  staving  and  tailing j  as  it  was  techni- 
cally termed,  separated  the  unfortunate  animals,  whose  fury  had  for  an 
hour  past  been  tneir  chief  amusement.  The  itinerant  minstrel  found  him- 
self deserted  by  the  audience  he  had  collected,  even  in  the  most  interesting 
Eassage  of  the  romance  which  he  recited,  and  just  as  he  was  sending  about 
is  boy,  with  bonnet  in  hand,  to  collect  their  oblations.  He  indignantly 
stopped  short  in  the  midst  of  Rosewal  and  Liliany  and,  replacing  his  three- 
stringed  fiddle,  or  rebeck,  in  its  leathern  case,  followed  the  crowd,  with  no 
good-will,  to  the  exhibition  which  had  superseded  his  own.  The  juggler 
had  ceased  his  exertions  of  emitting  flame  and  smoke,  and  was  content  to 
respire  in  the  manner  of  ordinary  mortals,  rather  than  to  play  gratuitously 
the  part  of  a  fiery  dragon.  In  short,  all  other  sports  were  suspended,  so 
eagerly  did  the  revellers  throng  towards  the  place  of  representation. 

They  would  err  greatly,  vrho  should  regulate  their  ideas  of  this  dramatic 
exhibition  upon  those  derived  from  a  modern  theatre ;  for  the  rude  shows 
of  Thespis  were  far  less  different  from  those  exhibited  by  Euripides  on  the 
sta^e  of  Athens,  with  all  its  magnificent  decorations  and  pomp  of  dresses 
and  of  scenery.  In  the  present  case,  there  were  no  scenes,  no  stage,  no 
machinery,  no  pit,  box,  and  gallery,  no  box-lobby  ;  and,  what  might  in  poor 
Scotland  be  some  consolation  for  other  negations,  there  was  no  taking  of 
money  at  the  door.  As  in  the  devices  of  the  magnanimous  Bottom,  the 
actors  had  a  greensward  plot  for  a  stage,  and  a  hawthorn  bush  for  a  green- 
room and  tiring-house ;  the  spectators  being  accommodated  .with  seats  on  the 
attificial  bank  which  had  been  raised  around  three-fourths  of  the  play- 
ground, the  remainder  being  left  open  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  per- 
Toi^mers.  Here  sate  the  uncritical  audience,  the  Chamberlain  in  the  centre, 
M  the  person  highest  in  office,  all  alive  to  enjoyment  and  admiration,  and 
all  therefore  dead  to  criticism. 

The  characters  which  appeared  and  disappeared  before  the  amused  and 
interested  audience,  were  those  which  fill  the  earlier  stage  in  all  nations  — 
old  men,  cheated  by  their  wives  and  daughters,  pillaged  by  their  sons,  and 
imposed  on  by  their  domestics,  a  braggadocia  captain,  a  knavish  pardoner 
or  qusestionary,  a  country  bumpkin  and  a  wanton  city  dame.  Amid  all 
these,  and  more  acceptable  than  almost  the  whole  put  together,  was  the  all- 
licensed  fool,  the  Gracioso  of  the  Spanish  drama,  who,  with  his  cap  fashioned 
into  the  resemblance  of  a  coxcomb,  and  his  bauble,  a  truncheon  terminated 
hy  a  carved  figure  wearing  «a  fool's  cap,  in  his  hand,  went»  came,  and 
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returned,  mincliD^  in  every  scene  of  the  piece,  and  interrupting  the  buti 
nees,  without  naving  any  share  himself  in  the  action,  and  ever  and  ano^ 
transferring  his  gibes  from  the  actors  on  the  stage  to  the  audience  who  sat* 
around,  |>rompt  to  applaud  the  whole. 

The  wit  of  the  piece,  which  was  not  of  the  most  polished  kind,  was 
chiefly  directed  a^mst  the  superstitious  practices  of  the  Catholic  religion : 
and  tne  stage  artillery  had  on  this  occasion  been  levelled  by  no  less  a  per- 
son than  DiKtor  Lundin,  who  had  not  only  commanded  the  manager  of  the 
entertainment  to  select  one  of  the  numerous  satires  which  had  been  written 
against  the  Papists,  (several  of  which  were  cast  in  a  dramatic  form,)  but 
had  even,  like  (he  Prince  of  Denmark,  caused  them  to  insert,  or  according 
to  bis  own  phrase,  to  infuse  herp  and  there,  a  few  pleasantries  of  his  own 
penning,  on  the  same  inexhaustible  subject,  hoping  thereby  to  mollify  the 
ri^ur  of  the  Lady  of  Lochleven  towards  pastimes  of  this  description,  fie 
faile4  not  to  jog  Koland's  elbow,  who  was  sitting  in  state  behind  him,  and 
recommend  to  his  particular  attention  those  favourite  passages.  As  for  the 
page,  to  whom  the  very  idea  of  such  an  exhibition,  simple  as  it  was,  was 
entirely  new,  he  beheld  it  with  the  undiminished  and  ecstatic  delight  with 
which  men  of  all  ranks  look  for  the  first  time  on  dramatic  representation, 
and  laughed,  shouted,  and  clapped  his  hands  as  the  performance  proceeded. 
An  incident  at  leng^th  took  place,  which  effectually  broke  off  his  interest  in 
the  business  of  the  scene. 

One  of  the  principal  personages  in  the  comic  part  of  the  drama  was,  a# 
we  have  already  said,  a  qusestionary  or  pardoner,  one  of  those  itinerants 
who  hawked  about  from  place  to  place  relics,  real  or  pretended,  with  which 
he  excited  the  devotion  at  once,  and  the  charity  of  the  populace,  and  gene- 
rally deceived  both  the  one  and  the  other.  The  hypocrisy,  impudence,  and 
profligacy  of  these  clerical  wanderers,  had  made  them  the  subject  of  satire 
from  the  time  of  Chaucer  down  to  that  of  Heywood.  Their  present  repre- 
sentative failed  not  to  follow  the  stfme  line  of  humour,  exnibiting  pig's 
bones  for  relics,  and  boasting  the  virtues  of  small  tin  crosses,  which  had 
been  shaken  in  the  holy  porringer  at  Loretto,  and  of  cockleshells,  which 
had  been  brought  from  the  shrine  of  Saint  James  of  Compostella,  all  which 
he  disposed  of  to  the  devout  Catholics  at  nearly  as  hi^H  a  price  as  anti- 
quaries are  now  willine  to  pay  for  baubles  of  similar  intrinsic  value.  At 
length  the  pardoner  pulled  from  his  scrip  a  small  phial  of  clear  water,  of 
which  he  vaunted  the  quality  in  the  following  verses:  — 


LMiMth,  irndt  people,  everiche  one 

Fur  ill  the  londe  of  Bebyloue, 

Fur  eaitwerd  I  wot  it  Ireth. 

And  IS  the  firet  londe  tne  aoniM  eq>ieth, 

I'her,  w  he  oometh  fro  nut  tbe  86; 

In  Ihii  ilk  londe,  m  thinkftth  me, 

Kifht  M  holie  lefendes  tell, 

Siiottretli  from  a  mke  a  well, 

And  falleth  into  ane  bath  of  tton. 

Where  chaste  Susanne,  in  times  long  gon, 


Was  wont  to  wayh  her  bodie  and  lin 
Mickle  vertue  hatii  that  streme, 
An  ye  shall  se  er  that  ye  pas, 
Ensarople  by  this  little  glas  — 
Throiiich  niRhtiis  cold  and  day6s  bote 
Hiderward  I  hare  it  broaght; 
Hath  a  wife  made  slip  or  side. 
Or  a  maiden  slepp'd  askle, 
Putteth  tills  water  under  her  neae. 
Wold  she  nold  she.  she  shall  nieao. 


The  jest,  as  the  reader  skilful  in  the  antique  language  of  the  drama  mxvv4 
at  once  perceive,  turned  on  the  same  pivot  as  in  the  old  minstrel  tales  of 
the  Drinking  Horn  of  King  Arthur,  and  the  Mantle  made  Amiss.  But  the 
audience  were  neither  learned  nor  critical  enough  to  challenge  its  want  oc 
originality.  The  potent  relic  was,  after  such  grimace  and  buffoonery  at 
befitted  the  subject,  presented  successively  to  each  of  the  femalS  personages 
of  the  drama,  not  one  of  whom  sustained  the  supposed  test  of  discretion . 
but,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the  audience,  sneezed  much  louder  and  longer 
ihan  perhaps  they  themselves  had  counted  on.  The  jest  seemed  at  laat 
worn  threadbare,  and  the  pardoner  was  passing  on  to  some  new  pleasantry, 
when  the  jester  or  clown  of  the  drama,  possessing  himself  secretly  of  the 
phial  which  contained  the  wondrous  liquor,  applied  it  suddenly  to  the  ncse 
of  a  young  woman,  who,  with  her  black  silk  muffler,  or  screen  drawn  over 
ber  face,  was  sitting  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  spectators,  intent  apparently 
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ii|Hin  the  business  of  the  stage.  The  contents  of  the  phial,  well  calculated 
to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  pardoner's  legend,  set  the  damsel  st-sneezing  vio 
leutly,  an  admission  of  frailty  which  was  received  with  shouts  of  raptu]*d 
by  the  audience.  These  were  soon,  however,  renewed  at  the  expense  of  the 
jester  himself,  when  the  insulted  maiden  extricated,  ere  the  paroxysm  wa« 
well  over,  one  hand  from  the  folds  of  her  mantle,  and  bestowed  on  the  wa|j 
a  buffet,  which  made  him  reel  fully  his  own  length  from  the  pardoner,  anc. 
■then  acknowledge  the  favour  by  instant  prostration. 

No  one  pities  a  jester  overcome  in  his  vocation,  and  the  clown  met  with 
little  sympathy,  when,  rising  from  the  ground,  and  whimpering  forth  his 
complaints  of  harsh  treatment,  he  invoked  the  assistance  and  sympathy  oi 
the  audience.  But  the  Chamberlain,  feeling  his  own  dignity  insulted,, 
ordered  two  of  his  halberdiers  to  bring  the  culprit  before  him.  When  these 
oflicial  persons  first  approached  the  virago,  she  threw  herself  into  an  attitude 
of  firm  defiance,  as  if  determined  to  resist  their  authority ;  and  from  the 
sample  of  strength  and  spirit  which  she  had  already  displayed,  they  showed 
no  alacrity  at  executing  their  commission.  But  on  half  a  minute's  reflec- 
tion, the  aamsel  changed  totally  her  attitude  and  manner,  folded  her  cloak 
around  her  arms  in  modest  and  maiden-like  fashion,  and  walked  of  her  own 
accord  to  the  presence  of  the  great  man,  followed  and  guarded  by  the  two 
manful  satellites.  As  she  moved  across  the  vacant  space,  and  more  espe- 
cially as  she  stood  at  the  footstool  of  the  Doctor's  judgment-seat,  the  maiden 
discovered  that  lightness  and  elasticity  of  step,  and  natural  grace  of  manner, 
which  connoisseurs  in  female  beauty  know  to  be  seldom  divided  from 
it.  Moreover,  her  neat  russet-coloured  jacket,  and  short  petticoat  of  the 
same  colour,  displayed  a  handsome  form  and  a  pretty  leg.  *  Her  features 
were  concealed  by  the  screen ;  but  the  Doctor,  whose  gravity  did  not  pre- 
vent his  pretensions  to  be  a  connoisseur  of  the  school  we  have  hinted  at,  saw 
enough  to  judge  favourably  of  the  piece  by  the  sample. 

He  began,  however,  with  considerable  austerity  of  manner. — "  And  how 
Qow,  saucy  quean  T'  said  the  medical  man  of  office ;  *'  what  have  you  to  say 
why  I  should  not  order  you  to  be  ducked  in  the  loch,  for  lifting  your  hand 
to  the  man  in  my  presence  V 

"  Marry,"  replied  the  culprit,  "  because  I  judge  that  your  honour  will  not 
think  the  cold  bath  necessarv  for  my  complaints." 

**  A  pestilent  jade,"  said  the  Doctor,  whispering  to  Roland  Graeme ;  "and 
I'll  warrant  her  a  good  one — her  voice  is  as  sweet  as  sirup. — But,  my  pretty 
maiden,"  said  he,  *'  you  show  us  wonderful  little  of  that  countenance  oi 
yours  —  be  pleased  to  throw  aside  your  muffler." 

"  I  trust  your  honour  will  excuse  me  till  we  are  more  private,"  answered 
the  maiden  ;  **  for  I  have  acquaintance,  and  I  should  like  ill  to  be  known  in 
the  country  as  the  poor  girl  whom  that  scurvy  knave  put  his  jest  upon." 

"  Fear  nothing  for  thy  good  name,  my  sweet  little  modicum  of  candied 
mann&,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "for  I  protest  to  you,  as  I  am  Chamberlain  of 
Lochleven,  Kinross,  and  so  forth,  that  the  chaste  Susanna  herself  could  uol 
have  dnuffed  that  elixir  without  sternutation,  being  in  truth  a  curious  dis- 
tillation of  rectified  acetum,  or  vinegar  of  the  sun,  prepared  by  mine  own 
bands  —  Wherefore,  as  thou  sayest  thou  wilt  come  to  me  in  private,  and 
express  thy  contrition  for  the  offence  whereof  thou  hast  been  guilty,  I  com- 
mand that  all  for^  the  present  go  forward  as  if  no  such  interruption  of  the 
orescribed  coarse  had  taken  place." 

The  damsel  curtsied  and  tripped  back  to  her  place.  The  play  proceeded, 
but  it  no  longer  attracted  the  attention  of  Roland  Graeme. 

The  voice,  the  figure,  and  what  the  veil  permitted  to  be  seen  of  the  neck 
and  tresses  of  the  village  damsel,  bore  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  those  of 
Catherine  Seyton,  that  he  felt  like  one  bewildered  in  the  mazes  of  a  change* 
ful  and  dtupifying  dream.  The  memorable  scene  of  the  hostelrie  rushed  on 
Lis  recollection,  with  all  its  doubtful  and  marvellous  circumstances.     Wer« 
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thto  tales  <  r  enchantment  which  he  had  read'in  romances  realized  id  thi« 
extraordinary  girl?  Could  she  transport  herself  from  the  walled  and 
ffuarded  Castle  of  LoohleTen,  moated  with  its  broad  lake,  (towards  which 
ne  cast  back  a  look  as  if  to  ascertain  it  was  still  in  exit«tence,)  and  watched 
with  such  scrupulous  care  as  the  safety  of  a  nation  demanded  ? — ^Could  she 
surmount  all  these  obstacles,  and  make  such  careless  and  dangerous  use  of 
her  liberty,  as  to  engage  herself  publicly  in  a  quarrel  in  a  village  fair? 
Koland  was  unable  to  determine  whether  the  exertions  which  it  must  hay 
ooat  her  to  gain  her  freedom,  or  the  use  to  which  she  had  put  it,  rendeied 
her  the  most  unaccountable  creature. 

Lost  in  these  meditations,  he  kept  his  gaze  fixed  on  the  subject  of  them  ; 
and  ID  every  casual  motion,  discovered,  or  thought  he  discovered,  some- 
thing which  reminded  him  still  more  strongly  of  Catherine  Seyton.  It 
occurred  to  him  more  than  once,  indeed,  that  he  might  be  deceiving  him* 
•elf  by  exaggerating  some  casual  likeness  into  absolute  identity.  But  then 
the  meeting  at  the  hostelrie  of  Saint  Michael's  returned  to  his  mind,  and  it 
seemed  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  that,  under  such  various  circum- 
stances,  mere  imaginaticm  should  twice  have  found  opportunity  to  plav  him 
the  self'same  trick.  This  time,  however,  he  determined  to  have  his  doubts 
resolved,  and  for  this  purpose  he  sate  during  the  rest  of  the  play  like  a  grey- 
hound in  the  slip,  ready  to  spring  upon  the  hare  the  instant  that  she  was 
started.  The  damsel,  whom  he  watched  attentively  lest  she  should  escape 
in  the  crowd  when  the  spectacle  was  closed,  sate  as  if  perfectly  unconscious 
that  she  was  observed.  But  the  worthy  Doctor  marked  the  direction  of  his 
eyes,  and  magnanimously  suppressed  his  own  inclination  to  become  the 
Theseus  to  this  Hippolyta,  in  deference  to  the  rights  of  hospitality,  which 
enjoined  him  to  forbear  interference  with  the  pleasurable  pursuits  of  his 
young  friend.  He  passed  one  or  two  formal  gibes  upon  the  fixed  attention 
which  the  page  paid  to  the  unknown,  and  upon  his  own  jealousy ;  adding, 
however,  that  if  both  were  to  be  presented  to  the  patient  at  once,  he  had 
little  doubt  she  would  think  the  younger  man  the  sounder  prescription. 
"I  fear  me,"  he  added,  **we  shall  have  no  news  of  the  knave  Auchtermuchty 
for  some  time,  since  the  vermin  whom  I  sent  ailer  him  seem  to  have  proved 
corbie-messengers.  So  you  have  an  hour  or  two  on  your  hands,  Master 
Page ;  and  as  the  minstrels  are  beginning  to  strike  up,  now  the  play  is 
ended,  why,  an  you  incline  for  a  dance,  yonder  is  the  green,  and  there  sits 
your  partner  —  I  trust  you  will  hold  me  perfect  in  my  diagnostics,  since  I 
see  with  half  an  eye  what  disease  you  are  sick  of,  and  have  administered  a 
pleasing  remedy. 

*'Ditcfrmt  9npien$  ns  (m  Chambers  hath  it)  gnasconfundif  aadbu  ** 

The  page  hardly  heard  the  end  of  the  learned  adage,  or  the  charge  which 
the  Chamberlain  gave  him  to  be  within  reach,  in  case  of  the  wains  arriving 
suddenly,  and  sooner  than  expected  —  so  eager  he  was  at  once  to  shak) 
himself  free  of  his  learned  associate,  and  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  regarding 
the  unknown  damsel.  Yet  in  the  haste  with  which  he  made  towards  her 
he  found  time  to  reflect,  that,  in  order  to  secure  an  opportunity  of  con* 
versing  with  her  in  private,  he  must  not  alarm  her  at  first  accosting  her. 
He  therefore  composed  his  manner  and  gait,  and  advancing  with  becoming 
self-confidence  before  three  or  four  country-fellows  who  were  intent  on  the 
same  design,  but  knew  not  so  well  how  to  put  their  request  into  shape,  he 
acquainted  her  that  he,  as  the  deputy  of  the  venerable  Chamberlain, 
reqiiested  the  honour  of  her  hand  as  a  partner. 

**  The  venerable  Chamberlain,"  said  the   damsel   frankly,  reaching  the 

Sage  her  hand,  **doe8  very  well  to  exercise  this  part  of  his  privilege  by 
eputy :  and  I  suppose  the  laws  of  the  revels  leave  me  no  choice  but  to 
accent  of  his  faithful  delegate." 

"  Provided,  fair  damsel,"  said  the  page,  "  his  choice  of  a  delegate  \?.  no» 
altogether  distasteful  to  you." 
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**  Of  that,  fair  wr /*  replied  the  maiden,  **  I  will  tell  you  more  when  vp^ 
have  danced  the  first  measure.'' 

Catherine  Seyton  had  admirable  skill  in  gestic  lore,  and  was  sometimes 
called  on  to  dance  for  the  amusement  of  her  royal  mistress.  Roland  Grsenic 
had  often  been  a  spectator  of  her  skill,  and  sometimes,  at  the  Queen's  com 
mand,  Catherine's  partner  on  such  occasions.  He  was,  therefore,  perfectly 
acquainted  with  Catherine's  mode  of  dancing ;  and  observed  that  his  present 
partner,  in  grace,  in  agility,  in  quickness  ofear,  and  precision  of  execution, 
exactly  resembled  her,  save  that  the  Scottish  jig,  which  he  now  danced  with 
her,  required  a  more  violent  and  rapid  motion,  and  more  rustic  agility,  than 
the  stately  pavens,  lavolta<),  and  courantoes,  which  he  had  seen  her  execute 
in  the  chamber  of  Queen  Mary.  The  active  duties  of  the  dance  lef^  him 
little  time  for  reflection,  and  none  for  conversation ;  but  when  their  pas  de 
deux  was  finished,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  villagers,  who  had  seldom 
witnessed  such  an  exhibition,  he  took  an  opportunity,  when  they  yielded 
up  the  green  to  another  couple,  to  use  the  privilege  of  a  partner  and  enter 
into  conversation  with  the  mysterious  maiden,  whom  he  still  held  by  the 
hand. 

"Fair  partner,  may  I  not  crave  the  name  of  her  who  has  graced  me 
thus  far?" 

'*You  may,"  said  the  maiden;  '*but  it  is  a  question  whether  I  shall 
answer  you." 

"  And  why  ?"  asked  Roland. 

"Because  nobody  gives  anything  for  nothing — and  you  can  tell  me 
nothing  in  return  which  I  care  to  hear." 

"  Could  I  not  tell  you  my  name  and  lineage,  in  exchange  for  yours  V* 
returned  Roland. 

"  No !"  answered  the  maiden,  "  for  you  know  little  of  either." 

"  How  ?"  said  the  page,  somewhat  angrily. 

"Wrath  you  not  for  the  matter,"  said  the  damsel;  "I  will  show  you  in 
an  instant  that  I  know  more  of  you  than  you  do  of  yourself." 

"  Indeed,"  answered  Graeme ;  "  for  whom  then  do  you  take  me  ?" 

"  For  the  wild  falcon,"  answered  she,  "  whom  a  dog  brought  in  his  mouth 
to  a  certain  castle,  when  he  was  but  an  unfledged  eyas — for  the  hawk 
whom  men  dare  not  fly,  lest  he  should  check  at  game,  and  pounce  on  carrion 
—  whom  folk  must  keep  hooded  till  he  has  the  proper  light  of  his  eyes,  and 
can  discover  good  from  evil." 

"Well  —  be  it  so,"  replied  Roland  Graeme;  "I  guess  at  a  part  of  your 
parable,  fair  mistress  mine  —  and  perhaps  I  know  as  much  of  you  as  you 
do  of  me,  and  can  well  dispense  with  the  information  which  you  are  so  nig- 
gard in  giving." 

"  Prove  that,"  said  the  maiden,  "  and  I  will  give  you  credit  for  more  pene- 
tration than  I  judged  you  to  be  gifted  withal." 

"  It  shall  be  proved  instantly,"  said  Roland  Graeme.  "  The  first  letter  of 
your  name  is  S,  and  the  last  1^." 

"  Admirable,"  said  his  partner,  "  guess  on." 

"  It  pleases  you  to-day,"  continued  Roland,  "  to  wear  the  snood  and 
kirtle,  and  perhaps  you  may  be  seen  to-morrow  in  hat  and  feather,  hose 
and  doublet." 

"  Iri  the  clout !  in  the  clout !  you  have  hit  the  very  white,"  said  the  damsel, 
suppressing  a  great  inclination  to  laugh. 

"  You  can  switch  men's  eyes  out  of  their  heads,  as  well  as  the  heart  out 
of  their  bosoms  " 

These  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  low  and  tender  tone,  which,  to  Roland's 
great  mortification,  and  somewhat  to  his  displeasure,  was  so  far  from  allay- 
ing, that  it  greatly  increased,  his  partner's  disposition  to  laught^tr.  She 
<toiild  scarce  compose  herself  while  she  replied,  "  If  you  had  tho^ight  my 
hand  so  formidable,"  extricating  it  from  his  hold,  "you  would  not  haT0 
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gimsped  it  so  hard ;  but  I  perceiTe  you  know  me  so  fully,  that  there  if  no 
ocoasioit  to  show  yon  my  face." 

"  Fair  Catherine,"  eaid  the  pa|^,  "  he  were  unworthy  ever  to  haye  seen 
you,  far  less  to  have  dwelt  so  long  in  the  same  service,  and  under  the  same 
roof  with  you,  who  could  mistake  your  air,  your  gesture,  your  step  in  walk- 
ing or  in  dancing,  the  turn  of  your  neck,  the  symmetry  of  your  form  — 
none  could  be  so  dull  as  not  to  recognise  you  by  so  many  proofs ;  but  for 
me,  I  could  swear  even  to  that  tress  of  hair  that  escapes  from  under  your 
mailler." 

"  And  to  the  face,  of  course,  which  that  muffler  covers,"  said  the  maiden, 
removing  her  veil,  and  in  an  instant  endeavouring  to  replace  it.  She  showed 
the  features  of  Catherine ;  bat  an  unusual  degree  of  petulant  impatience 
inflamed  them,  when,  from  some  awkwardness  in  her  management  of  the 
mufller,  she  was  unable  again  to  adjust  it  with  that  dexterity  which  was  a 
principal  accomplishment  of  the  coquettes  of  the  time. 

'*  The  fiend  rive  the  rag  to  tatters  I"  said  the  damsel,  as  the  veil  fluttered 
about  her  shoulders,  with  an  accent  so  earnest  and  decidod,  that  it  made  the 
page  start  He  looked  again,  at  the  damsel's  face,  but  the  information  which 
Dts  eyes  received,  was  to  the  same  purport  as  before.  He  assisted  her  tf 
adjust  her  muffler,  and  both  were  for  an  instant  silent.^  The  damsel  spoki 
first,  for  Roland  QrsBme  was  overwhelmed  with  surprise  at  the  contrarieties 
which  Catherine  Seyton  seemed  to  include  in  her  person  and  character. 

"  You  are  surprised,"  said  the  damsel  to  him,  "at  what  you  see  and  hear 
-*Bttt  the  times  which  make  females  men,  are  least  of  all  fitted  for  men  to 
become  women ;  yet  you  yourself  are  in  danger  of  such  a  change." 

"  I  in  danger  of  becoming  effeminate !"  said  the  page. 

"  Yes,  you,  for  all  the  boldness  of  your  reply,"  said  the  damsel.  '*  When 
you  should  hold  fast  your  religion,  because  it  is  assailed  on  all  sides  by 
rebels,  traitors,  and  heretics,  you  let  it  glide  out  of  your  breast  like  water 
ffrasped  in  the  hand.  If  you  are  driven  from  the  faith  of  y<»ur  fathers  from 
tear  of  a  traitor,  is  not  that  womanish? — If  you  are  cajoled  by  the  cunning 
arguments  of  a  trumpeter  of  heresy,  or  the  praises  of  a  puritanic  old  woman, 
is  not  that  womanish  ?  —  If  you  are  bribed  by  the  hope  '^f  spoil  and  prefer- 
ment, is  not  that  womanish  ?  —  And  when  you  wonder  at  my  venting  a 
threat  or  an  execration,  should  you  not  wonder  at  yourself,  who,  pretending 
to  a  gentle  name  and  aspiring  to  knighthood,  can  be  at  the  same  time 
cowardly,  silly,  and  self-interested !" 

**  I  would  that  a  man  vrould  bring  such  a  charge,"  said  the  page ;  **  he 
should  see,  ere  his  life  was  a  minute  older,  whether  he  bad  cause  to  term 
me  coward  or  no." 

**  Beware  of  such  big  words,"  answered  the  maiden ;  ^*  you  said  but  anon 
that  I  sometimes  wear  hose  and  doublet." 

**  But  remain  still  Catharine  Seyton,  wear  what  you  list,"  said  the  page, 
endeavouring  again  to  possess  himself  of  her  hand. 

"  You  indeed  are  pleased  to  call  me  so,"  replied  the  maiden,  evading  hif 
intention,  *'  but  I  have  many  other  names  besides." 

**  And  will  you  not  reply  to  that,"  said  the  page,  "  by  which  you  are  di^ 
tinguished  beyond  every  other  maiden  in  Scotland  ?" 

The  damsel,  unallured  by  his  praises,  still  kept  aloof,  and  sung  with 
l^aiety  a  verse  from  an  old  ballad, 

**0h.  Bome  do  call  me  JncIc.  sweet  love. 
And  wime  do  chII  me  Gill: 
But  when  I  ride  to  HolynKid, 
My  name  u  Wilful  Will." 

•Wilful  Willi"  exclaimed  the  page,  impatiently;  "ssy  rather  Will  o' 
the  Wisp— Jack  with  the  Lantern  —  fur  never  was  such  a  deceitful  or  wan- 
dering meteor  I" 

'*  If  I  be  such,"  replied  the  maiden,  "  I  ask  no  fools  to  follrw  mB — If  they 
io  io,  it  is  at  their  own  pleasure,  and  must  be  on  their  own  *#rop<  r  nerlL" 
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"  Nay,  but,  dearest  Catherine,"  said  Roland  Orflemc,  "  be  for  one  mstiot 
serious." 

"  If  you  will  call  me  your  dearest  Catherine,  when  I  have  given  you  so 
many  names  to  cnoose  upon,"  replied  the  damsel,  **  I  would  ask  you  how 
supposing  me  for  two  or  three  hours  of  my  life  escaped  from  yondei  tower, 
you  have  the  cruelty  to  ask  me  to  be  serious  during  tnc  only  merry  momenta 
I  have  seen  perhaps  for  months?" 

"  Ay,  but,  fair  Catherine,  there  are  moments  of  deep  and  true  feeling 
which  are  worth  ten  thousand  years  of  the  liveliest  mirth ;  and  such  was 
that  of  yesterday,  when  you  so  nearly " 

"  So  nearly  what?"  demanded  the  damsel,  hastily. 

"  When  you  approached  your  lips  so  near  to  the  sign  you  had  traced  on 
jnj  forehead." 

"  Mother  of  Heaven !"  exclaimed  she,  in  a  yet  fiercer  tone,  and  with  a 
more  masculine  manner  than  she  had  yet  exhibited,  —  "  Catherine  Soyton 
approach  her  lips  to  a  man's  brow,  and  thou  that  man ! — vassal,  thou  licst "' 

xhe  page  stood  astonished ;  but,  conceiving  he  had  alarmed  the  damseri! 
delicacy  by  alluding  to  the  enthusiasm  of  a  moment,  and  the  manner  in 
which  she  had  expressed  it,  he  endeavoured  to  falter  forth  an  apology.  Ilis 
excuses,  though  he  was  unable  to  give  them  any  regular  shape,  were  accepted 
by  his  companion,  who  had  indeed  suppressed  her  indignation  afler  its  first 
explosion  —  **  Speak  no  more  on't,"  she  said.  '*  And  now  let  us  part ;  our 
conversation  may  attract  more  notice  than  is  convenient  for  either  of  us.^" 

"Nay,  but  allow  me  at  least  to  follow  you  to  some  sequestered  place.' 

"You  dare  not," 'replied  the  maiden. 

"  How,"  said  the  youth,  "  dare  not?  where  is  it  you  dare  go,  where  I  dare 
not  follow  ?" 

"  You  fear  a  Will  o*  the  Wisp,"  said  the  damsel ;  "  how  would  you  face  a 
fiery  dragon,  with  an  enchantress  mounted  on  its  back  ?" 

**  Like  Sir  Eger,  Sir  Grime,  or  Sir  Greysteil,"  said  the  page ;  "  but  be 
there  such  toys  to  be  seen  here?" 

"  I  go  to  Mother  Nicneven's,"  answered  the  maid ;  "  and  she  is  witch 
enough  to  rein  the  horned  devil,  with  a  red  silk  thread  for  a  bridle,  and  a 
rowan-tree  switch  for  a  whip." 

"  I  will  follow  you,"  said  the  page. 

**  Let  it  be  at  some  distance,"  said  the  maiden. 

And  wrapping  her  mantle  round  her  with  more  success  than  on  her 
former  attempt,  she  mingled  with  the  throng,  and  walked  towards  the 
village,  heedfully  followed  by  Roland  Graeme  at  some  distance,  and  under 
every  precaution  which  he  could  use  to  prevent  his  purpose  from  being 
observed. 
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Yet,  It  »  he  whose  eyes  lonkM  on  thy  chililhotNl, 
And  Mratch'd  with  treniblinc  hope  thy  duwii  or  youth. 
That  now.  with  these  same  eyplinlls  dininrU  with  ug», 
And  dimmer  yet  wiih  teun,  sees  thy  dishonour. 

Old  Plat. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  principal,  or  indeed,  so  to  speak,  the  only  street 
in  Kinross,  the  damsel,  whose  steps  were  pursued  by  Roland  Grseme,  cant 
a  glance  Ijehind  her,  as  if  to  be  certain  he  had  not  "lost  trace  of  her  and 
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th«D  |)li.ageU  down  a  Tery  narrow  lane  which  ran  betwixt  two  rows  of  poor 
and  ruin  3U8  cottages.  She  paused  for  a  second  at  the  door  of  one  of  tboM 
miserable  tenements,  again  cast  her  eye  up  the  lane  towards  Roland,  then 
lifted  the  latch,  opened  the  door,  and  disappeared  from  his  view. 

With  whatever  haste  the  page  followed  her  example,  the  difficulty  which 
he  found  in  discovering  the  ti'ick  of  the  latch,  which  did  not  work  quite 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  in  pushing  open  the  door,  which  did  not  yield  to 
his  first  effort,  delayed  for  a  minute  or  two  his  entrance  into  the  cottage. 
A  dark  and  smoky  passage  led,  as  usual,  betwixt  the  exterior  wall  of  the 
hov.?<),  and  the  haUan,  or  clay  wall,  which  served  as  a  partition  betwixt  it 
and  the  interior.  At  the  end  of  this  passage,  and  through  the  partition, 
was  a  door  leading  into  the  6en,  or  inner  chamber  of  the  cottage,  and  when 
Roland  Graeme's  hand  was  upon  the  latch  of  this  door,  a  female  voice  pro- 
nounced, **BenedicUia  qui  veniat  in  nomine  Domini fdamnandus  qui  in  nomine 
inimici."  On  entering  the  apartment,  he  perceived  the  figure  which  the 
ohamberlain  had  pointed  out  to  him  as  Mother  Nicneven,  seated  beside  the 
lowly  hearth.  But  there  was  no  other  person  in  the  room.  Roland  Gneme 
gazed  around  in  surprise  at  the  disappearance  of  Catherine  Seyton,  without 
paying  much  regard  to  the  supposed  sorceress,  until  she  attracted  and 
riveted  his  regard  by  the  tone  in  which  she  asked  him  —  "  What  seekest 
thou  here?" 

"  I  seek,"  said  the  page,  with  much  embarrassment;  "I  seek " 

But  his  answer  was  cut  short,  when  the  old  woman,  drawing  her  huge 
gray  eyebrows  sternly  together,  with  a  frown  which  knitted  her  brow  into 
a  thousand  wrinkles,  arose,  and  erecting  herself  up  to  hjer  full  natural  sise, 
tore  the  kerchief  from  her  head,  and  seizing  Roland  by  the  arm,  made  two 
strides  across  the  floor  of  the  apartment  to  a  small  window  through  which 
the  light  fell  full  on  her  face,  and  showed  the  astonished  youth  the  coun- 
tenance of  Magdalen  Graeme. — "  Yes,  Roland,"  she  said,  "  thine  eyes  deceive 
thee  not ;  they  show  thee  truly  the  features  of  her  whom  thou  hast  thyself 
deceived,  whose  wine  thou  hast  turned  into  gall,  her  bread  of  joyfulnesa 
into  bitter  poison,  her  hope  into  the  blackest  despair — it  is  she  who  now 
demands  of  thee,  what  seekest  thou  here? — She  whose  heaviest  sin  towards 
Heaven  hath  been,  that  she  loved  thee  even  better  than  the  weal  of  the 
whole  church,  and  could  not  without  reluctance  surrender  thee  even  in  the 
cause  .of  God  —  she  now  asks  you,  what  seekest  thou  here  ?" 

While  she  spoke,  she  kept  her  broad  black  eye  riveted  on  the  youth's  face, 
with  the  expression  with  which  the  eagle  regards  his  prey  ere  he  tears  it  to 
pieces.  Roland  felt  himself  at  the  moment  incapable  either  of  reply  or 
evasion.  This  extraordinary  enthusiast  had  preserved  over  him  in  somtt 
measure  the  ascendency  wjiich  she  had  acquired  during  his  childhood ;  and, 
besides,  he  knew  the  violence  of  her  passions  and  her  impatience  of  contra- 
diction, and  was  sensible  that  almost  any  reply  which  he  could  make,  was 
likely  to  throw  her  into  an  ecstasy  of  rage.  lie  was  therefore  silent ;  and 
Magdalen  Graeme  proceeded  with  increasing  enthusiasm  in  her  apostrophe 
— ** Once  more,  what  seek'st  thou,  false  boy? — seek'st  th.>u  the  honour  tnou 
hast  renounced,  the  faith  thou  hast  abandoned,  the  hopes  ^hou  hast 
destroyed?  —  Or  didst  thou  seek  me,  the  sole  protectress  of  thy  youth,  the 
only  parent  whom  thou  hast  known,  that  thou  mayest  trample  on  my  gray 
hairs,  even  as  thou  hast  already  trampled  on  the  best  wishes  of  my  heart?" 

" Pardon  me,  mother,"  said  Roland  Graeme ;  "but,  in  truth  and  reason,  I 
deserve  not  your  blame.  I  have  been  treated  amongst  you  —  even  by 
yourself,  my  revered  parent,  as  well  as  by  others — as  one  who  lacked  the 
common  attributes  of  free-will  and  human  reason,  or  was  at  least  deemed 
unfit  to  exercise  them.  A  land  of  enchantment  have  I  been  led  into,  and 
spells  have  been  cast  around  me — every  one  has  met  me  in  disguise — every 
one  has  spoken  to  me  in  parables  —  I  have  been  like  one  who  w«ilLa  in  » 
weaiv  and  bewildering  dream ;  and  now  yoa  blame  me  that  I  have  »jo(  tl» 
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sense,  aod  mdgment,  and  steadiness  of  a  waking,  and  a  'lisqiii^h-inted,  and 
a  reasonable  man,  who  knows  what  he  is  doing,  and  wherefoi.'  he  does  it 
If  one  must  walk  with  masks  and  spectres,  who  waft  thems^.lveH  from  place 
to  place  as  it  were  in  vision  rather  than  reality,  it  might  shake  the  soundest 
faith  and  turn  the  wisest  head.  I  sought,  since  I  must  needs  avow  my  folly, 
the  same  Catherine  Seyton  with  whom  you  made  me  first  acquainted,  and 
whom  I  most  strangely  find  in  this  village  of  Kinross,  gayest  among  the 
revellers,  when  I  had  but  just  left  her  in  the  well-guarded  castle  of  Luch- 
leven,  the  sad  attendant  of  an  imprisoned  Queen — I  sought  her,  and  in  her 
place  T  find  you,  my  mother,  more  strangely  disguised  than  even  she  is." 

"And  what  hadst  thou  to  do  with  Catherine  Seyton?"  sjiid  the  matron, 
sternly ;  '*  is  this  a  time  or  a  world  to  follow  maidens,  or  to  dance  around  a 
Maypole  ?  When  the  trumpet  summons  every  true-hearted  Scotsman  around 
the  standard  of  the  true  sovereign,  shalt  thou  be  found  luitering  in  a  lady's 
bower  ?" 

"  No,  by  Heaven,  nor  imprisoned  in  the  rugged  walls  of  an  island  castle  1" 
answered  Roland  Graeme :  ''  I  would  the  bmst  were  to  sound  even  now, 
for  I  fear  that  nothing  less  loud  will  dispel  the  chimerical  visions  by  which 
1  am  surrounded." 

"Doubt  not  that  it  will  be  winded,"  said  the  matron,  "and  that  so 
fearfully  loud,  that  Scotland  will  never  hear  the  like  until  the  last  and 
loudest  blast  of  all  shall  announce  to  mountain  and  to  valley  that  time  is  no 
more.  Meanwhile,  be  thou  but  brave  and  constant — Serve  God  and  honour 
thy  sovereign — Abide  by  thy  religion  —  I  cannot — I  will  not — I  dare  not 
ask  thee  the  truth  of  the  terrible  surmises  I  have  heard  touching  thy  falling 
away — perfect  not  that  accursed  sacrifice  —  and  vet,  even  at  this  late  hour, 
thou  mayest  be  what  I  have  hoped  for  the  son  of  my  dearest  hope  —  what 
say  I?  the  son  of  my  hope  —  thou  shalt  be  the  hope  of  Scotland,  her  boast 
and  her  honour !— Even  thy  wildest  and  most  foolish  wishes  may  perchance 
be  fulfilled — I  might  blush  to  mingle  meaner  motives  with  the  noble  guer- 
don I  hold  out  to  thee  —  It  shames  me,  being  such  as  I  am,  to  mention  thq 
idle  passions  of  youth,  save  with  contempt  and  the  purpose  of  censure. 
But  we  must  bribe  children  to  wholesome  medicine  by  the  ofier  of  cates,  and 
youth  to  honourable  achievement  with  the  promise  of  pleasure.  Mark  me, 
therefore,  Roland.  The  love  of  Catherine  oeyton  will  follow  him  only  who 
shall  achieve  the  freedom  of  her  mistress ;  and  believe,  it  may  be  one  pay  in 
thine  own  power  to  be  that  happy  lover.  Cast,  therefore,  away  doubt  and 
fear,  and  prepare  to  do  what  religion  calls  for,  what  thy  country  demands 
of  thee,  what  thy  duty  as  a  subject  and  as  a  servant  alike  require  at  your 
hand ;  and  be  assured,  even  the  idlest  or  wildest  wishes  of  thy  heart  will  be 
most  readily  attained  by  following  the  call  of  thy  duty." 

As  she  ceased  speaking,  a  double  knock  was  heard  against  the  inner 
door.  The  matron  hastily  adjusting  her  muffler,  and  resuming  her  chair  b? 
the  hearth,  demanded  who  was  there. 

"  Salve  in  nomine  sancio,^^  was  answered  from  without. 

**  Salveie  ei  vosj''  answered  Magdalen  GraBme. 

And  a  man  entered  in  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  nobleman's  retainer,  wear 
ing  at  his  girdle  a  sword  and  buckler  —  "I  sought  you,"  said  he,  "my 
mother,  and  him  whom  I  see  with  you."  Then  addressing  himself  to  Roland 
Graeme,  he  said  to  him,  "  Hast  thou  not  a  packet  from  George  Douglas  ?" 

"  I  have,"  said  the  page,  suddenly  recollecting  that  which  had  been  com- 
mitted to  his  charge  in  the  morning,  "  but  I  may  not  deliver  it  to  any  one 
jrithout  some  token  that  they  have  a  right  to  ask  it." 

"You  bay  well,"  replied  the  serving-man,  and  whispered  into  his  ear, 
**7|he  packet  which  I  ask  is  the  report  to  his  father  —  will  this  token 
f  uffico  ?" 

It  will,"  replied  the  page,  and  taking  the  packet  from  his  bosom,  gavQ 
It  to  the  maii. 
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**  I  wilt  retara  prenentlj/'  said  the  serving-man,  and  left  the  cottage. 

Roland  had  now  sutBctenilr  recoyered  hie  surprise  to  accost  his  relatire  in 
tnrb,  and  request  to  know  the  reason  why  he  found  her  in  so  precarious  a 
disftuise,  and  a  place  so  dangerous  —  "  You  cannot  be  ignorant,"  he  said, 
'*  of  the  hatred  tnat  the  Lady  of  Lochleren  bears  to  those  of  your — that  is 
of  our  religion  —  jrour  present  disguise  lays  you  open  to  suspicion  of  a 
different  kind,  but  inferring  no  less  hatard ;  and  whether  as  a  Catholic,  or 
■a  a  sorceress,  or  as  a  friend  to  the  unfortunate  Queen,  you  are  in  equal 
danger,  if  apprehended  within  the  bounds  of  the  Douglas;  and  in  the 
ehamberlain  who  administers  their  authority,  you  have,  for  his  own  reasons, 
an  enemy,  and  a  bitter  one." 

**  I  know  it,"  said  the  matron,  her  eyes  kindling  with  triumph ;  **  I  know 
that,  Tain  of  his  school-eraft,  and  carnal  wisdom,  Luke  Lundin  views  with 
jealousy  and  hatred  the  blessings  which  the  siunts  have  conferred  on  my 
prayers,  and  on  the  holy  relics,  before  the  touch,  nay,  before  the  bare 
presence  of  which,  disease  and  death  have  so  often  been  known  to  retreat. 
—I  know  he  would  rend  and  tear  me ;  but  there  is  a  chain  and  a  muzzle  on 
the  ban  dog  that  shall  restrain  his  fury,  and  the  Master's  servant  shall  not 
be  offended  by  him  until  the  Master's  work  is  wrought.  When  that  hour 
oomes,  let  the  shadows  of  the  evening  descend  on  me  in  thunder  and  in 
tempest ;  the  time  shall  be  welcome  that  relieves  my  eyes  from  seeing  guilt, 
and  my  ears  from  listening  to  blasphemy.  Do  thou  but  be  constant  —  play 
thy  part  as  I  have  played  and  will  play  mine,  and  my  release  shall  be  like 
that  of  a  blessed  martyr  whose  ascent  to  heaven  angels  hail  with  psalm  and 
song,  while  earth  pursues  him  with  hiss  and  with  execration." 

As  she  concluded,  the  serving-man  again  entered  the  cottage,  and  said, 
*' All  is  well  I  the  time  holds  for  to-morrow  night." 

'*  What  time  ?  what  holds  ?"  exclaimed  Roland  Grseme ;  "  I  trust  I  have 
given  the  Douglas's  packet  to  no  wrong " 

"Content  yourself,  young  man,"  answered  the  serving-man;  "  thou  hast 
my  word  and  token." 

*'  I  know  not  if  the  token  be  right,"  said  the  page ;  "  and  I  care  not  much 
for  the  word  of  a  stranger." 

"  What,"  said  the  matron,  '*  although  thou  mayest  have  given  a  packet 
delivered  to  thy  charge  by  one  of  the  Queen's  rebels  into  the  hand  of  a  loyal 
subject  —  there  were  no  great  mistake  in  that,  thou  hot-brained  boy  I" 

"  By  Saint  Andrew,  there  were  foul  mistake,  though,"  answered  the  page ; 
"  it  is  the  very  spirit  of  my  dutjr,  in  this  first  stage  of  chivalry,  to  be  faith- 
ful to  my  trust ;  and  had  the  devil  given  mc  a  message  to  discharge,  I  would 
not  (so  I  had  plighted  my  faith  to  the  contrary)  betray  his  counsel  to  an 
angel  of  lighi''^ 

"  Now,  by  the  love  I  once  bore  thee,"  said  the  matron,  "  I  could  slay  thee 
with  mine  own  hand,  when  I  hear  thee  talk  of  a  dearer  fiuth  being  aue  to- 
rebels  and  heretics,  than  thou  owest  to  thy  church  and  thy  prince !" 

''  Be  patient,  my  good  sister,"  said  the  serving-man ;  "  I  will  ^ve  him 
such  reasons  as  shall  counterbalance  the  scruples  which  beset  him  —  the 
spirit  is  honourable,  though  now  it  may  be  mistimed  and  misplaced.  —  Fol- 
low me,  young  man." 

*'  Ere  I  go  to  call  this  stranger  to  a  reckoning,"  said  the  page  to  the 
matron,  **  is  there  nothing  I  can  do  for  your  comfort  and  safety  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  she  replied,  *'  nothing,  save  what  will  lead  more  to  thine  own 
nonour ;  —  the  saints  who  have  protected  me  thus  far,  will  lend  me  succour 
as  I  need  it.  Tread  the  path  of  glory  that  is  before  thee,  and  only  think  of 
me  as  the  creature  on  earth  who  will  be  most  delighted  to  hear  of  thy  fame. 
—  Follow  the  stranger  —  he  hath  tidings  for  you  that  you  little  expect." 

The  stranger  remained  on  the  threshold  as  if  waiting  for  Roland,  and  as 
soon  as  he  saw  him  put  himself  in  motion,  he  moved  on  before  at  a  qnicV 
pace.    Diving  still  deeper  down  the  lane,  Bioland  perceived  that  it  was  now 
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bordered  by  buddings  upon  the  one  side  only,  and  that  the  other  was  fenced 
by  a  high  old  wall,  over  which  some  trees  extended  their  branches.  Descend- 
ing a  good  way  farther,  they  came  to  a  smnll  door  in  the  wall.  Rolsind's 
guide  paused,  looked  around  an  instant  to  see  if  any  one  were  within  sight, 
then  taking  a  key  from  his  pocket,  opened  the  door  and  entered,  making  n 
Bign  to  Roland  draeme  to  follow  him.  lie  did  so,  and  the  stranger  locked 
the  door  carefully  on  the  inside.  During  this  operation  the  page  had  n 
moment  to  look  around,  and  perceived  that  he  was  in  a  small  orchard  ver; 
trimly  kept. 

The  stranger  led  him  through  an  alley  or  two,  shaded  by  trees  loaded 
with  summer-fruit,  into  a  pleached  arbour,  where,  taking  the  turf-seat  which 
was  on  the  one'  side,  he  motioned  to  Roland  to  occupy  that  which  was  oppo- 
site to  him,  and,  after  a  momentary  silence,  opened  the  conversation  as 
follows :  *'  You  have  asked  a  better  warrant  than  the  word  of  a  mere  stran- 
ger, to  satisfy  you  that  I  have  the  authority  of  George  of  Douglas  for 
possessing  myself  of  the  packet  intrusted  to  your  charj^e.'' 

"  It  is  precisely  the  point  on  which  I  demand  reckoning  of  you,"  said 
Roland.  **  I  fear  I  have  acted  hastily ;  if  so,  I  must  redeem  my  error  as  I 
best  may." 

"  You  hold  me  then  as  a  perfect  stranger?"  said  the  man.  "  Look  at  my 
fiice  more  attentively,  and  see  if  the  features  do  not  resemble  those  of  a  man 
much  known  to  you  formerly." 

Roland  gazed  attentively ;  but  the  ideas  recalled  to  his  mind  were  so 
inconsistent  with  the  mean  and  servile  dress  of  the  person  before  him,  that 
be  did  not  venture  to  express  the  opinion  which  he  was  irresistibly  induced 
to  form. 

"  Yes,  my  son,"  said  the  stranger,  observing  his  embarrassment,  "  you  do 
indeed  see  before  you  the  unfortunate  Father  Ambrosius,  who  once  accounted 
his  ministry  crowned  in  your  preservation  from  the  snares  of  heresy,  but 
who  is  now  condemned  to  lament  thee  as  a  castaway  1" 

Roland  Grasme^s  kindness  of  heart  was  at  least  equal  to  his  vivacity  of 
temper — he  could  not  bear  to  see  his  ancient  and  honoured  master  and 
spiritual  guide  in  a  situation  which  inferred  ft  change  of  fortune  so  melan- 
cnoly,  but  throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  grasped  his  knees  and  wept  aloud. 

"  What  mean  these  tears,  my  son  ?"  said  the  Abbot ;  "  if  they  are  shed 
for  your  own  sins  and  follies,  surely  they  are  gracious  •  showers,  and  may 
avau  thee  much  —  but  weep  not,  if  they  ifall  on  my  account.  You  indeed 
see  the  Superior  of  the  community  of  Saint  Mary's  in  the  dress  of  a  poor 
sworder,  who  gives  his  master  the  use  of  his  blade  and  buckler,  and,  if 
needful,  of  his  life,  for  a  coarse  livery  coat  and  four  marks  by  the  year. 
But  such  a  garb  suits  the  time,  and,  in  the  period  of  the  church  militant, 
as  well  becomes  her  prelates,  as  staff,  mitre,  and  crosier,  in  the  days  of  the 
church's  triumph. 

"  By  what  fate,"  said  the  page  — "  and  yet  why,"  added  he,  checking 
himself,  "need  I  ask?  Catherine  Seyton  m  some  sort  prepared  me  for 
this.  But  that  the  change  should  be  so  absolute  —  the  destruction  so  com- 
plete!"  

**  Yes,  mv  son,'*  said  the  Abbot  Ambrosius,  "  thine  own  eyes  beheld,  in 
my  unworthy  elevation  to  the  Abbot's  stall,  the  last  especial  act  of  holy 
solemnity  which  shall  be  seen  in  the  church  of  Saint  Mary's,  until  it  shall 
please  Heaven  to  turn  back  the  captivity  of  the  church.  For  the  present, 
the  shepherd  is  smitten'— ay,  weli-nigh  to  the  earth  —  the  flock  are  scat- 
tered, and  the  shrines  of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  pious  benefactors  to  the 
church,  are  given  to  the  owls  of  night,  and  the  satyrs  of  the  desert." 

**  And  your  brother,  the  Knight  of  Avenel  —  could  he  do  nothing  for  your 
protection  ?" 

"  He  himself  hath  fallen  under  the  suspicion  of  the  ruling  powers,"  said 
the  Abbot,  "who  are  as  unjust  to  their  friends  as  they  are  cruel  to  thba 
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enemiM.  I  oouM  not  grieve  at  it,  did  I  hope  it  might  estrange  him  from  hi# 
cause ;  Sut  1  know  the  $oal  of  Ilalbert,  and  I  rather  fear  u  will  drive  him 
to  prove  hill  fidelity  to  their  unhappy  cause,  hy  some  deed  which  may  be  yet 
more  destructive  to  the  church,  and  more-  offensive  to  Heaven.  Enough  of 
this ;  and  now  to  the  business  of  our  meeting.— J  trust  you  will  hold  it 
sufficient  if  I  pass  my  word  to  you  that  the  packet  of  which  you  were  lately 
the  bearer,  was  designed  for  my  hands  by  George  of  Douglas  V 

"  Then/'  said  the  page,  "  is  George  of  Douglas " 

'*  A  true  friend  to  his  Queen,  Roland ;  and  will  soon,  I  trust,  have  his 
eyes  opened  to  the  errors  of  his  (miscalled)  church." 

**  But  what  is  he  to  his  father,  and  what  to  the  Lady  of  Lochleven,  who 
has  been  as  a  mother  to  him  V*  said  the  page  impatiently. 

"  The  best  friend  to  both,  in  time  and  through  eternity,"  said  the  Abbot, 
"if  he  shall  prove  the  happy  instrument  for  redeeming  the  evil  they  have 
wroujcht,  and  are  still  working." 

** Still,"  said  the  pige,  "I  like  not  that  good  service  which  begins  in 
breach  of  trust." 

**  I  blame  not  thy  scruples,  my  son,"  said  the  Abbot ;  **  but  the  time  which 
has  wrenched  asunder  the  allegiance  of  Christians  to  the  church,  and  of 
subjects  to  their  king,  has  dissolved  all  the  lesser  bonds  of  society ;  and,  in 
such  days,  mere  human  ties  must  no  more  restrain  our  progress,  than  the 
brambles  and  briers  which  catch  hold  of  his  garments,  should  delay  the 
path  of  a  pilgrim  who  travels  to  pay  his  vows." 

"  But,  my  father," — said  the  youth,  and  then  stopt  short  in  a  hesitating 
manner. 

**  Speak  on,  my  son,"  said  the  Abbot ;  "  speak  without  fear." 

**  Let  me  not  offend  you  then,"  said  Roland,  **  when  I  say,  that  it  is  even 
this  which  our  adversaries  charge  against  us ;  when  they  say  that,  shapin 
the  means  according  to  the  end,  we  are  willing  to  commit  great  moral  ev 
in  order  that  we  may  work  out  eventual  good." 

"  The  heretics  have  played  their  usual  arts  on  you,  my  son,"  said  the 
Abbot;  "  they  would  willingly  deprive  us  of  the  power  of  acting  wisely  and 
secretly,  though  their  possession  of  superior  force  forbids  our  contending 
with  ttiem  on  terms  of  equality.  They  have  reduced  us  to  a  state  of 
exhausted  weakness,  and  now  would  fain  proscribe  the  means  by  which 
weakness,  through  all  the  range  of  nature,  supplies  the  lack  of  strength  and 
defends  itself  against  its  potent  enemies.  As  well  might  the  hound  say  to 
the  hare,  use  not  these  wily  turns  to  escape  me,  but  contend  with  me  in 
pitched  battle,  as  the  armed  and  powerful  heretic  demand  of  the  down- 
trodden and  oppressed  Catholic  to  lay  aside  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  by 
which  alone  they  may  again  hope  to  raise  up  the  Jerusalem  over  which  they 
weep,  and  which  it  is  their  duty  to  rebuild  —  But  more  of  this  hereafter. 
And  now,  ray  son,  I  command  thee  on  thy  faith  to  tell  me  truly  and  par- 
ticularly what  has  chanced  to  thee  since  we  parted,  and  what  is  the  present 
state  of  thy  conscience.  Thy  relation,  our  sister  Magdalen,  is  a  woman  of 
excellent  gifts,  blessed  with  a  zeal  which  neither  doubt  nor  danger  caa 
quench ;  but  yet  it  is  not  a  zeal  altogether  according  to  knowledge;  wherefore, 
my  son,  I  would  willingly  be  myself  thy  interrogator,  and  thy  counsellor, 
in  these  days  of  darkness  and  stratagem." 

With  the  respect  which  he  owed  to  his  first  instructor,  Roland  Graeme 
went  rapidly  through  the  events  which  the  reader  is  acquainted  with  ;  and 
while  he  disguised  not  from  the  prelate  the  impression  which  had- been  made 
on  his  mind  by  the  arguments  of  the  preacher  Henderson,  he  accidentally 
and  almost  involuntarily  gave  his  Father  Confessor  to  understand  the 
influence  which  Catherine  Seyton  had  acquired  over  his  mind. 

**  It  is  with  joy  I  discover,  my  dearest  son,"  replied  the  Abbot  "  that  I 
have  arrived  in  time  to  arrest  thf3e  on  the  verge  of  the  precipice  to  which 
thou  wert  approaching.      These   doubts  of  which  you  c^^mplain,  arc  the 
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weeds  which  natarally  grow  up  in  a  strong  soil,  and  require  the  carefu) 
hand  of  the  husbandman  to  eradicate  them.  Thou  must  study  a  little 
volume,  which  I  will  impart  to  thee  in  fitting  time,  in  which,  by  Our  Lndy'a 
grace,  I  have  placed  in  somewhat  a  clearer  light  than  heretofore,  the  points 
debated  betwixt  us  and  these  heretics,  who  sow  among  the  wheat  the  same 
tares  which  were  formerly  privily  mingled  with  the  good  seed  by  the  Albi- 
genses  and  the  Lollards.  But  it  is  not  by  reason  alone  that  you  must  hope^ 
to  conquer  these  insinuations  of  the  enemy:  It  is  sometimes  by  timely 
resistance,  but  oftener  by  timely  flight.  You  must  shut  your  ears  against 
the  arguments  of  the  heresiarch,  when  circumstances  permit  you  not  to 
withdraw  the  foot  from  his  company.  Anchor  your  thoughts  upon  the 
service  of  Our  Lady,  while  he  is  expending  in  vain  his  heretical  sophistry. 
Are  you  unable  to  maintain  your  attention  on  heavenly  objects — think  rather 
on  tnine  own  earthly  pleasures,  than  tempt  Providence  and  the  Saints  by 
giving  an  attentive  ear  to  the  erring  doctrine — think  of  thy  hawk,  thy 
hound,  thine  angling  rod,  thy  sword  and  buckler — think  even  of  Catherine 
Seyton,  rather  than  give  thy  soul  to  the  lessons  of  the  tempter.  Alas  I  my 
son,  believe  not  tha^  worn  out  with  woes,  and  bent  more  by  affliction  than 
by  years,  I  have  forgotten  the  effect  of  beauty  over  the  heart  of  youth, 
i^en  in  the  watches  of  the  night,  broken  by  thoughts  of  an  imprisoned 
Queen,  a  distracted  kingdom,  a  church  laid  waste  and  ruinous,  come  other 
thoughts  than  these  suggest,  and  feelings  which  belonged  to  an  earlier  and 
happier  course  of  life.  Be  it  so — we  must  bear  our  load  as  w?  may :  and 
not  m  vain  are  these  passions  implanted  iU'Our  breast,  since,  as  now  in  thy 
case,  they  may  come  in  aid  of  resolutions  founded  upon  higher  grounds. 
Yet  beware,  my  son— this  Catherine  Seyton  is  the  daughter  of  one  of  Scot- 
land's proudest,  as  well  as  most  worthy  barons ;  and  thy  state  may  not 
suffer  thee,  as  yet,  to  aspire  so  high.  But  thus  it  is — Heaven  works  its 
purposes  through  human  tolly ;  and  Douglas's  ambitious  affection,  as  well 
jis  thine,  shall  contribute  alike  to  the  desired  end." 

"  How,  my  father,''  said  the  page,  "  my  suspicions  are  then  true  I — Douglas 
oves " 

"  He  does ;  and  with  a  love  as  much  misplaced  as  thine  own ;  but  beware 
*f  him— cross  him  not — thwart  him  not." 

"Let  him  not  cross  or  thwart  me,"  said  the  page;  "for  I  will  not  yield 
him  an  inch  of  way,  had  he  in  his  body  the  soul  of  every  Douglas  that  has 
lived  since  the  time  of  the  Dark  Gray  Man."* 

"  Nay,  have  patience,  idle  boy,  and  reflect  that  your  suit  can  never  inter- 
fere with  his. — But  a  truce  with  these  vanities,  and  let  us  better  employ  the 
little  space  which  still  remains  to  us  to  spend  together.  To  thy  knees,  my 
son,  and  resume  the  long-interrupted  duty  of  confession,  that,  happen  what 
may,  the  hour  may  find  in  thee  a  faithful  Catholic,  relieved  from  the  guilt 
of  his  sins  by  authority  of  the  Holy  Church.  Could  I  but  tell  thee,  Roland, 
the  joy  with  which  I  see  thee  once  more  put  thy  knee  to  its  best  and  fittest 
use  1  ^id  dicisj  mi  filif* 

"  Chdpas  TnectSy"  answered  the  youth ;  and  according  to  the  ritual  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  he  confessed  and  received  absolution,  to  which  was  annexed 
^e  condition  of  performing  certain  enjoined  penances. 

When  this  religious  ceremony  was  ended,  an  old  man,  in  the  dress  of  a 
peasant  of  the  better  order,  approached  the  arbour,  and  greeted  the  Abbot. 
-— "  I  have  waited  the  conclusion  of  your  devotions,"  he  said,  "  to  tell  you 
the  youth  is  sought  after  by  the  chamberlain,  and  it  were  well  he  should 
appear  without  delay.  Holy  Saint  Francis,  if  the  halberdiers  were  to  seek 
Inm  here,  they  might  sorely  wrong  my  garden-plot— *they  are  in  office,  and 

*  Bjr  an  ancient,  though  improbable  tradition,  the  DonglaaM*  are  said  to  hare  derived  their  name  from  • 
champion  who  had  greatlr  diatinfoiahed  hiniaelf  in  an  actiuD.  When  the  king  demanded  bjr  whom  ihe  battle 
tMK.  been  won.  the  attendanta  are  said  to  have  auawered,  "Sholto  DouiJaa.  air ;"  which  ia  said  to  mean 
**  Vtmder  ^ax^t  »ny  man."    Bat  Urn  name  ia  andonbtedlr  territorial,  and  taken  ftom  D  Miirlas  river  and  vale 
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re}k  not  where  thej  treed,  were  each  step  on  jessamine  and  cloyegilfy 
flowers." 

*'  We  will  speed  him  forth,  my  brother,"  said  the  Abbot;  "but  alas!  is 
it  possible  that  such  trifles  should  live  in  your  mind  at  a  crisis  so  awful  as 
that  which  is  now  impending?" 

**  Reverend  father,"  answered  the  proprietor  of  the  garden,  for  such  be 
waa»  **  how  oft  shall  I  pray  you  to  keep  your  high  counsel  for  high  minds 
'like  your  own  T     What  have  you  required  of  me,  that  I  have  not  granted 
anresistinglvt  though  with  an  aching  heart?" 

**  I  would  require  of  you  to  be  yourself,  my  brother,"  said  the  Abbot 
Ambrosius ;  "  to  remember  what  you  were,  and  to  what  your  early  vows 
liave  bound  you." 

*'  I  tell  thee,  Father  Ambrosias,"  replied  the  gardener,  "  the  patience  of 
the  best  saint  that  ever  said  pater-noster,  would  be  exhausted  by  the  trials 
to  which  you  have  put  mine — What  I  have  been,  it  skills  not  to  speak  at 

Ereeent— no  one  knows  better  than  yourself,  father,  what  I  renounced,  in 
opes  to  find  ease  and  quiet  during  the  remainder  of  my  days — and  no  one  bet- 
ter knows  how  my  retreat  has  been  invaded,  my  fruitrtrees  broken,  my  flower- 
beds trodden  down,  my  quiet  frightened  away,  and  my  very  sleep  driven 
from  my  bed,  since  ever  this  poor  Queen,  God  bless  her,  hath  been  sent  to 
Locbleven. — I  blame  her  not;  being  a  prisoner,  it  is  natural  she  should 
wish  to  get  out  from  so  vile  a  hold,  where  there  is  scarcely  any  place  even 
for  a  tolerable  garden,  and  where  the  water-mists,  as  I  am  told,  blight  all 
the  early  blossoms — I  say,  I  cannot  blame  her  for  endeavouring  for  her 
freedom ;  but  why  I  should  be  drawn  into  the  scheme — why  my  harmless 
arbours,  that  I  planted  with  my  own  hands,  should  become  places  of  privy 
conspiracy — why  my  little  quay,  which  I  built  fur  my  own  fishing  boat, 
should  have  become  a  haven  for  secret  embarkations — in  short,  why  I 
should  be  dragged  into  matters  where  both  heading  and  hanging  are  like  to 
be  the  issue,  I  profess  to  you,  reverend  father,  I  am  totally  ignorant" 

"My  brother,"  answered  the  Abbot,  **you  are  wise,  and  ought  to 
know " 

'*I  am  not — I  am  not — I  am  not  wise,"  replied  the  horticulturist, 
pettishly,  and  stopping  his  ears  with  his  fingers — **  I  was  never  called  wise 
Dut  when  men  wanted  to  engage  me  in  some  action  of  notorious  folly." 

**  But,  my  good  brother,"  said  the  Abbot 

'*  I  am  not  good  neither,"  said  the  peevish  gardener ;  "  I  am  neither  good 
nor  wise  —  Had  I  been  wise,  you  would  not  have  been  admitted  here ;  and 
were  I  good,  methinks  I  should  send  you  elsewhere  to  hatch  plots  for 
destroying  the  quiet  of  the  country.  What  signifies  disputing  about  queen 
or  king,  when  men  may  sit  at  peace  —  sub  umbra  viiis  suif  and  so  w  )ald  I 
do,  after  the  precept  of  Holy  Writ,  were  I,  as  you  term  me,  wise  or  good. 
But  such  as  I  am,  my  neck  is  in  the  yoke,  and  you  make  me  draw  what 
weight  YOU  list. — Follow  me,  youngster.  This  reverend  father,  who  makes 
in  his  jackman's  dress  nearly  as  reverend  a  figure  as  I  myself,  will  agree 
with  me  in  one  thing  at  least,  and  that  is,  that  you  have  been  long  enough 
here." 

**  Follow  the  good  father,  Roland,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  and  remember  my 
words  —  a  day  is  approaching  that  will  try  the  temper  of  all  true  Scotsmen 
—may  thy  heart  prove  faithful  as  the  steel  of  thv  blade  1" 

The  paee  bowed  in  silence,  and  they  parted ;  the  gardener,  notwithstand 
ing  his  advanced  age,  walking  on  before  him  very  briskly,  and  muttering  as 
he  went,  partly  to  himself,  partly  to  his  companion,  after  the  manner  of  old 
men  of  weakened  intellects  —  '*  When  I  was  great,"  thus  ran  his  maunder- 
ing, *'and  bad  my  mule  and  my  ambling  palfrey  at  command,  I  warrant 
you  I  could  have  as  well  flown  through  the  air  as  have  walked  at  this  pacu 
I  had  my  gout  and  my  rheumatics,  and  an  hundred  thines  besides,  that 
hang  fetters  on  my  heels ;  and  now,  thanks  to  Our  Lady,  and  honest  lab«^ur. 
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(  can  walk  with  an j  good  man  of  mj  age  in  the  kingdom  of  Fife — 'Pj  upon 
it,  that  experience  should  be  so  long  in  coming  T' 

As  he  was  thus  muttering,  his  eye  fell  upon  the  branch  of  a  pear-tree 
which  drooped  down  for  want  of  support,  and  at  once  forgetting  his  haste, 
the  old  man  stopped  and  set  seriously  about  binding  it  up.  Roland  Grseme 
had  both  readiness,  neatness  of  hand,  and  good  nature  in  abundance ;  he 
immediately  lent  his  aid,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  the  bough  was  supported 
and  tied  up  in  a  way  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  old  man,  who  looked  at  it 
with  great  complaisance.  **  They  are  bergamots,''  he  said,  "  and  if  you  will 
come  ashore  in  autumn,  you  shall  taste  of  them  —  the  like  are  not  in  Loch- 
leven  Castle  —  the  garden  there  is  a  poor  pin-fold,  and  the  gardener,  Hugh 
lloukham,  hath  little  skill  of  his  craft  —  so  come  ashore.  Master  Page,  in 
autumn,  when  you  would  eat  pears.  But  what  am  I  thinking  of — ere  that 
time  come,  they  may  have  given  thee  sour  pears  for  plums.  Take  an  old 
man's  advice,  youth,  one  who  hath  seen  many  days,  and  sat  in  higher 
places  than  thou  canst  hope  for  —  bend  thy  sword  into  a  pruning-hook,  and 
make  a  dibble  of  thy  dagger — thy  days  shall  be  the  longer,  and  thy  health 
the  better  for  it,  —  and  come  to  aid  me  in  my  garden,  and  I  will  teach  thee 
the  real  French  fashion  of  imping^  which  the  Southron  call  graffing.  Do 
this,  and  do  it  without  loss  of  time,  for  there  is  a  whirlwind  coming  over 
the  land,  and  only  those  shall  escape  who  lie  too  much  beneath  the  storm  to 
have  their  boughs  broken  by  it." 

So  saying,  he  dismissed  Roland  Grseme,  through  a  different  door  from 
that  by  which  he  had  entered,  signed  a  cross,  and  pronounced  a  benedicite 
as  they  parted,  and  then,  still  muttering  to  himself,  retired  into  the  garden, 
and  locked  the  door  on  the  inside. 


C|a]ittr  tjit  Ctntntti-3iiot|i. 

Fray  Gud  she  prove  nut  mascoUna  ere  long! 

King  H£nbt  VI. 

Dismissed  from  the  old  man's  garden,  Roland  Grseme  found  that  a  grassy 
paddock,  in  which  sauntered  two  cows,  the  property  of  the  gardener,  still 
separated  him  from  the  village.  He  paced  through  it,  lost  in  meditation 
upon  the  words  of  the  Abbot.  Father  Ambrosius  had,  with  success  enough, 
exerted  over  him  that  powerful  influence  which  the  guardians  and  instruc- 
tors of  our  childhood  possess  over  our  more  mature  youth.  And  yet,  when 
Roland  looked  back  upon  what  the  father  had  said,  he  could  not  but  suspect 
that  he  had  rather  sought  to  evade  entering  into  the  controversy  betwixt 
the  churches,  than  to  repel  the  objections  and  satisfy  the  doubts  which  the 
lectures  of  Henderson  had  excited.  **  For  this  he  had  no  time,"  said  the 
page  to  himself,  "  neither  have  I  now  calmness  and  learning  sufficient  to 
iudge  upon  points  of  such  magnitude.  Besides,  it  were  base  to  quit  my 
faith  while  the  wind  of  fortune  sets  against  it,  unless  I  were  so  placed,  that 
m^  conversion,  should  it  take  place,  were  free  as  light  from  the  imputation 
of  self-interest.  I  was  bred  a  Catholic  —  bred  in  the  faith  of  Bruce  and 
Wallace  —  I  will  hold  that  faith  till  time  and  reason  shall  convince  me  that 
it  errs.  I  will  serve  this  poor  Queen  as  a  subject  should  serve  an  imprisoned 
and  wronged  sovereign  —  they  who  placed  me  in  her  service  have  to  blame 
themk-elves — who  sent  me  hither,  a  gentleman  trained  in  the  paths  of  loyalty 
Mid  honour,  when  they  should  have  sought  out  some  truckling,  cogging 
40uble-dealing  knave,  who  would  have  been  at  once  the  observant  page  of 
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the  QueniK  'vnd  the  obeequioua  spy  of  her  enemies.  Since  I  must  choot% 
betwixt  aidine  and  betraying  her,  I  will  decide  as  becomes  her  servant  and 
lier  subject;  but  Catherine  Seyton — Catherine  Sejton,  beloyed  by  Douglas, 
and  holding  me  on  or  off  as  the  intervals  of  her  leisure  or  caprice  will 
permit — how  shall  I  deal  with  the  coquette? — By  heaven,  when  I  next  have 
Ml  opportunity,  she  shall  render  me  some  reason  for  her  conduct,  or  I  wiU 
break  with  her  for  ever !" 

As  he  formed  this  doughty  resolution,  he  crossed  the  stile  which  led  out  of 
the  little  enclosure,  and  was  almost  immediately  greeted  by  Dr.  Luke  Lundin. 

"  Ila !  my  most  excellent  young  friend,"  said  the  Doctor,  **  from  whence 
Oiimeyou?  —  but  I  note  the  place. — Tes,  neighbour  Blinkhoolie's  garden 
is  a  pleasant  rendesvous,  and  you  are  of  the  ago  when  lads  look  after  a 
tionny  lass  with  one  eye,  and  a  dainty  plum  with  another.  But  hey  I  jzxl 
look  subtriste  and  melancholic  —  I  fear  the  maiden  has  proved  cruel,  or  the 
plums  unripe;  and  surely  I  think  neighbour  Blinkhoolie's  damsons  can 
scarcely  have  been  well  preserved  throughout  the  winter  —  he  spares  the 
saccharine  juice  on  his  confects.  But  courage,  man,  there  are  more  Kates 
in  Kinross;  and  for  the  immature  fruit,  a  glass  of  my  double  distilled 
aqua  mirabilis — probatum  ut" 

The  page  darted  an  ireful  glance  at  the  facetious  physician  ;  but  presently 
recollecting  that  the  name  Kate,  which  had  provoxed  his  displeasure,  was 
probably  but  introduced  for  the  sake  of  alliteration,  he  suppressed  his 
wrath,  and  only  asked  if  the  wains  had  been  heard  of? 

**  Why,  I  have  been  seeking  for  you  this  hour,  to  tell  you  th'at  the  stuff 
is  in  your  boat,  and  that  the  boat  waits  your  pleasure.  Aucbtermuchty 
had  only  fallen  into  company  with  an  idle  knave  like  himself,  and  a  stoup 
of  aquavitoB  between  them.  Your  boatmen  lie  on  their  oars,  and  there  have 
already  been  made  two  wefts  from  the  warder's  turret  to  intimate  that  those 
in  the  castle  are  impatient  for  your  return.  Yet  there  is  time  for  you  to 
take  a  slight  repast ;  and,  as  your  friend  and  physician,  I  hold  it  unfit  you 
should  face  the  water-breeze  with  an  empty  stomach/' 

Roland  Graeme  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  return,  with  such  cheer  as  he 
might,  to  the  place  where  his  boat  was  moored  on  the  beach,  and  resisted 
all  offer  of  refreshment,  although  the  Doctor  promised  that  he  should  pre- 
lude the  collation  with  a  gentle  appetizer  —  a  decoction  of  herbs,  gathered 
and  distilled  by  himself.  Indeed,  as  Roland  had  not  forgotten  the  contents 
of  his  morning  cup,  it  is  possible  that  the  recollection  induced  him  to  stand 
firm  in  his  refusal  of  all  food,  to  which  such  an  unpalatable  preface  was 
the  preliminary.  As  they  passed  towards  the  boat,  (for  the  ceremonious 
politeness  of  the  worthy  Cnamberlain  would  not  permit  the  page  to  go 
thither  without  attendance,)  Roland  Graeme,  amidst  a  group  who  seemed  to 
be  assembled  around  a  party  of  wandering  musicians,  distinguished,  as  he 
thought,  the  dress  of  Catherine  Seyton.  He  shook  himself  clear  from  his 
attendant,  and  at  one  spring  was  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  and  at  the  side 
of  the  damsel.  "  Catherine,''  he  whispered,  **  is  it  well  for  you  to  be  still 
here  ?  —  will  you  not  return  to  the  castle  ?" 

*'  To  the  devil  with  your  Catherines  and  your  castles !"  answered  the 
maiden,  snappishly ;  "  have  you  not  had  time  enough  already  to  get  rid  of 
your  follies  ?  Begone  I  I  desire  not  your  farther  company,  and  there  will 
be  danger  in  thrusting  it  upon  me." 

"Nay  —  lut  if  there  be  danger,  fairest  Catherine,"  replied  Roland; 
*  why  will  you  not  allow  me  to. stay  and  share  it  with  you  ?" 

"  Intruding  fool,"  said  the  maiden,  "  the  danger  is  all  on  thine  own  side 
— the  risk  in,  in  plain  terms,  that  I  strike  thee  on  the  mouth  •*  ith  the  hilt 
of  ray  dagger."  So  saying,  she  turned  haughtily  from  him.  pnd  moved 
through  the  crowd,  who  gave  way  in  some  astonishment  at  tho  m'lsculine 
activity  with  which  she  forced  her  way  among  them. 

As  Roland,  though  much  irritated,  prepared  to  follow,  he  wap'  grappled 
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on  the  other  side  by  Doctor  Luke  Lundin,  who  reminded  him  of  the  loadei' 
boat,  of  the  two  wefts,  or  signals  with  the  flag,  which  had  been  made  from 
the  tower,  of  the  danger  of  the  cold  breeze  to  an  empty  stomach,  and  of 
the  vanity  of  spending  moie  time  upon  coy  wenches  and  sour  plums. 
Roland  was  thus,  in  a  manner,  dragged  back  to  his  boat,  and  obliged  to 
lanch  her  forth  upon  his  return  to  Lochleven  Castle. 

That  little  voyage  was  speedily  accomplished,  and  the  page  was  greete<^ 
at  the  landing-place  by  the  severe  and  caustic  welcome  of  old  Dryfesdale. 
**  So,  young  gallant,  you  are  come  at  last,  after  a  delay  of  six  hours,  and 
ftfter  two  signals  from  the  castle  ?  But,  I  warrant,  some  idle  junketing  hath 
occupied  you  too  deeply  to  think  of  your  service  or  your  duty.  Where  is 
the  note  of  the  plate  and  household  stuff? — Pray  Heaven  it  hath  not  been 
diminished  under  the  sleeveless  care  of  so  young  a  gad-about  I'' 

"  Diminished  under  my  care.  Sir  Steward !"  retorted  the  page  angrily ; 
'*  say  so  in  earnest,  and  by  Heaven  your  gray  hair  shall  hardly  protect  your 
saucy  tongue  V* 

"  A  truce  with  your  swaggering,  young  esquire,"  returned  the  steward  ; 
"  we  have  bolts  and  dungeons  for  brawlers.  Go  to  my  lady,  and  swagger 
before  her,  if  thou  darest  —  she  will  give  thee  proper  cause  of  offence,  for 
she  has  waited  for  thee  long  and  impatiently." 

"  And  where  then  is  the  Lady  of  Lochleven  ?"  said  the  page ;  "  for  I  con- 
ceive it  is  of  her  thou  speakest." 

**  Ay  —  of  whom  else  ?"  replied  Dryfesdale ;  "  or  who  besides  the  Lady 
of  Lochleven  hath  a  right  to  command  in  this  castle  ?" 

'*The  Lady  of  Lochleven  is  thy  mistress,"  said  Roland  Graeme;  '*but 
mine  is  the  Queen  of  Scotland." 

The  steward  looked  at  him  fixedly  for  a  moment,  with  an  air  in  which 
suspicion  and  dislike  were  ill  concealed  bv  an  affectation  of  contempt. 
"  The  bragging  cock-chicken,"  he  said,  "  will  betray  himself  by  his  rash 
crowing.  I  have  marked  thy  altered  manner  in  the  chapel  of  late  —  ay, 
and  your  changing  of  glances  at  meal-time  with  a  certain  idle  damsel,  who, 
like  thyself,  laughs  at  all  gravity  and  goodness.  There  is  something  about 
you,  my  master,  which  should  be  looked  to.  But,  if  you  would  know 
whether  the  Lady  of  Lochleven,  or  that  other  lady,  hath  a  right  to  com- 
mand thy  service,  thou  wilt  find  them  together  in  the  Lady  Mary's  ante- 


room." 


Roland  hastened  thither,  not  unwilling  to  escape  from  the  ill-natured 
penetration  of  the  old  man,  and  marvelling  at  the  same  time  what  pecu- 
liarity could  have  occasioned  the  Lady  of  Lochleven's  being  in  the  Queen's 
apartment  at  this  time  of  the  afternoon,  so  much  contrary  to  her  usual 
wont.  His  acuteness  instantly  penetrated  the  meaning.  **  She  wishes,"  he 
concluded,  "  to  see  the  meeting  betwixt  the  Queen  and  me  on  my  return, 
that  she  may  form  a  guess  whether  there  is  any  private  intelligence  or 
understanding  betwixt  us —  I  must  be  guarded." 

With  this  resolution  he  entered  the  parlour,  wher6  the  Queen,  seated  in 
her  chair,  with  the  Lady  Fleming  leaning  upon  the  back  of  it,  had  already 
koj)t  the  Lady  of  Lochleven  stanaing  in  her  presence  for  the  space  of  nearly 
an  hour,  to  the  manifest  increase  of  her  very  visible  bad  humour.  Roland 
Graeme,  on  entering  the  apartment,  made  a  deep  obeisance  to  the  Queen, 
and  another  to  the  Lady,  and  then  stood  still  as  if  to  await  their  farther 
i|ue8tion.  Speaking  almost  together,  the  Lady  Lochleven  said,  "  So,  young 
man,  you  are  returned  at  length  ?" 

And  then  stopped  indignantly  short,  while  the  Queen  went  on  without 
regarding  her  —  "  Roland,  you  are  welcome  home  to  ua  —  you  have  proved 
uie  true  dove  and  not  the  raven — Yet  T  am  sure  I  could. have  forgiven  you, 
if,  once  dismissed  from  this  water-circled  ark  of  ours,  you  had  never  again 
returned  to  us.  I  trust  you  have  brought  back  an  olive-) )ran'*b,  for  our 
kind  and  northy  hostess  has  chafed  herself  much  on  account  ot  your  lonff 
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abMuoe,  and  we  n^ver  needed  more  some  symbol  of  peace  and  reooD 
eiliation." 

**I  srieye  I  should  have  been  detained,  madam/'  answered  the  page: 
**  but  trom  the  delay  of  the  person  in  trusted  with  Uie  matters  for  which  I 
was  sent,  I  did  not  receive  them  till  late  in  the  day." 

**  See  you  there  now,"  said  the  Queen  to  the  Lady  Lochleyen ;  "  we  could 
not  persuade  you,  our  dearest  hostess,  that  your  household  goods  were  in 
all  safe  keeping  and  surety.  True  it  is,  that  we  can  excuse  your  anxiety 
considering  that  these  august  apartments  are  so  scantily  furnished,  that  wf 
have  not  been  able  to  offer  you  even  the  relief  of  a  stool  during  the  long 
time  you  have  afforded  us  the  pleasure  of  your  society." 

**  The  will,  madam,"  said  the  lady,  "  the  will  to  offer  such  accommodation 
was  more  wanting  than  the  means." 

**  WhatI"  said  the  Queen,  looking  round,  and  affecting  surprise,  ''there 
are  then  stools  in  this  apartment  —  one,  two  —  no  less  than  four,  including 
the  broken  one— a  rovaf  garniture ! — We  observed  them  not — will  it  please 
your  ladyship  to  sit  ? 

**  No,  madam,  I  will  soon  relieve  you  of  my  presence,"  replied  the  Lady 
Lochleven;  "and  while  with  you,  my  aged  limbs  can  still  better  brook 
fatigue,  than  my  mind  stoop  to  accept  of  constrained  courtesy." 

'*Nay,  Lady  of  Lochleven,  if  you  take  it  so  deeply,"  said  the  Queen, 
rising  and  motioning  to  her  own  vacant  chair,  "  I  would  rather  you  assumed 
my  seat— vou  are  not  the  first  of  your  family  who  has  done  so." 

The  Lady  of  Lochleven  curtsied  a  negative,  but  seemed  with  much  diffi- 
culty to  suppress  the  angry  answer  which  rose  to  her  lips. 

During  this  sharp  conversation,  the  page's  attention  had  been  almost  en- 
tirely occupied  by  the  entrance  of  Catherine  Seyton,  who  came  from  the 
inner  apartment,  in  the  usual  dress  in  which  she* attended  upon  the  Queen, 
and  with  nothing  in  her  manner  which  marked  either  the  hurry  or  confu- 
sion incident  to  a  hasty  change  of  disguise,  or  the  conscious  fear  of  detection 
in  a  perilous  enterprise.  Roland  Qneme  ventured  to  make  her  an  obeisance 
as  she  entered,  but  she  returned  it  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  indifference, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  was  extremely  inconsistent  with  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  stood  towards  each  other. — **  Surely,"  he  thought,  **8he  cannot 
in  reason  expect  to  bully  me  out  of  the  belief  aue  to  mine  own  eyes,  as  she 
tried  to  do  concerning  the  apparition  in  the  hostelry  of  Saint  Michaers  —  I 
will  try  if  I  cannot  make  her  feel  that  this  will  be  but  a  vain  task,  and  that 
confidence  in  me  is  the  wiser  and  safer  course  to  pursue." 

These  thoughts  had  passed  rapidly  through  his  mind,  when  the  Queen, 
having  finished  her  altercation  with  the  Lady  of  the  castle,  again  addressed 
him  —  **  What  of  the  revels  at  Kinross,  Roland  Grseme  ?  Methought  they 
were  gay,  if  I  may  judge  from  some  faint  sounds  of  mirth  and  distant 
music,  which  found  their  way  so  far  as  these  grated  windows,  and  died 
when  they  entered  them,  as  all  that  is  mirthful  must  —  But  thou  lookest  as 
Siid  as  if  thou  hadst  come  from  a  conventicle  of  the  Huguenots !" 

**  And  so  perchance  he  hath,  madam,"  replied  the  Lady  of  Lochleyen,  at 
whom  this  side-shaft  was  lanched.  "I  trust,  amid  yonder  idle  fooleries, 
there  wanted  not  some  pouring  forth  of  doctrine  to  a  better  purpose  than 
tliat  vain  mirth,  which,  blazing  and  vanishing  like  the  crackling  of  dry 
thorns,  leaves  to  the  fools  who  love  it  nothing  but  dust  and  ashes." 

**  Mary  Fleming,"  said  the  Queen,  turning  round  and  drawing  her  mant'e 
about  her,  '*  I  would  that  we  had  the  chimney-grate  supplied  with  a  fagot 
or  two  of  these  same  thorns  which  the  Lady  ot  Lochleven  describes  so  welL 
Metbinks  the  damp  air  from  the  lake,  which  stagnates  in  these  vaulted 
rooms,  renders  them  deadly  cold." 

"  Your  Grace's  pleasure  shall  be  obeyed,"  said  the  Lady  of  Lochleyen, 
•*yet  may  I  presume  to  remind  you  that  we  are  now  in  summer?" 

•*  I  thank  you  for  the  information,  my  good  lady,"  said  the  Qn^-in  ;  "tcr 
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prisoners  better  learn  their  calender  from  the  mouth  of  their  jailor,  than 
from  an^  change  they  themselves  feel  in  the  seasons.  —  Once  more,  Roland 
Qrseme,  what  of  the  revels  ?" 

**  They  were  gay,  madam/'  said  the  page,  "  but  of  the  usual  sort,  and 
little  worth  your  Highnesses  ear." 

"  Oh,  you  know  not,''  said  the  Queen,  "  how  very  indulgent  my  ear  had 
he  come  to  all  that  speaks  of  freedom  and  the  pleasures  of  the  free.  Me- 
thinks  I  would  rather  have  seen  the  gay  villagers  dance  their  ring  round 
the  Maypole,  than  have  witnessed  the  most  stately  masques  within  the  pre^ 
cincts  of  a  palace.  The  absence  of  stone-wall  —  the  sense  that  the  green 
turf  is  under  the  foot  which  may  tread  it  free  and  unrestrained,  is  worth  all 
that  art  or  splendour  can  add  to  more  courtly  revels." 

**  I  trust,"  said  the  Lady  Lochleven,  addressing  the  page  in  her  turn, 
"  there  were  amongst  these  follies  none  of  the  riots  or  disturbances  to  which 
they  so  naturally  lead  ?" 

Roland  gave  a  slight  glance  to  Catherine  Seyton,  as  if  to  bespeak  her  at- 
tention, as  he  replied, — *'  I  witnessed  no  offence,  madam,  worthy  of  marking 
—  none  indeed  of  any  kind,  Save  that  a  bold  damsel  made  her  hand  some- 
what too  familiar  with  the  cheek  of  a  player-man,  and  ran  some  hazard  of 
being  ducked  in  the  lake." 

As  he  uttered  these  words  he  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  Catherine ;  but  she 
sustained,  with  the  utmost  serenity  of  manner  and  countenance,  the  hint 
which  he  had  deemed  could  not  nave  been  thrown  out  before  her  without 
exciting  some  fear  and  confusion. 

*'  I  will  cumber  your  Grace  no  longer  with  my  presence,"  said  the  Lady 
Lochleven,  **  unless  you  have  aught  to  command  me." 

"  Nought,  our  good  hostess,"  answered  the  Queen,  "  unless  it  be  to  pray 
▼Ott,  that  on  another  occasion  you  deem  it  not  needful  to  postpone  your 
better  employment  to  wait  so  long  upon  us." 

"May  it  please  you,"  added  the  Lady  Lochleven,  "to  command  this 
your  gentleman  to  attend  us,  that  I  may  receive  some  account  of  these 
matters  which  have  been  sent  hither  for  your  Grace's  use  ?" 

**  We  may  not  refuse  what  you  are  pleased  to  require,  madam,"  answered 
the  Queen.  "  Go  with  the  lady,  Roland,  if  our  commands  be  indeed  neces- 
sary to  thy  doing  so.  We  will  hear  to-morrow  the  history  of  -thy  Kinruss 
pleasures.     For  this  night  we  dismiss  thy  attendance." 

Roland  Graeme  went  with  the  Lady  of  Lochleven,  who  failed  not  to  ask 
him  many  questions  concerning  what  had  passed  at  the  sports,  to  which  he 
rendered  such  answers  as  were  most  likely  to  lull  asleep  any  suspicions 
which  she  might  entertain  of  his  disposition  to  favour  Queen  Mary,  taking 
especial  care  to  avoid  all  allusion  to  the  apparition  of  Magdalen  Grseme, 
and  of  the  Abbot  Ambrosius.  At  length,  after  undergoing  a  long  and  some- 
what close  examination,  he  was  dismissed  with  such  expressions,  as,  coming 
from  the  reserved  and  stern  Lady  of  Lochleven,  might  seem  to  express  a 
degree  of  favour  and  countenance. 

His  first  care  was  to  obtain  some  refreshment,  which  was  more  cheerfully 
affbvded  him  by  a  good-natured  pan  tier  than  by  Dryfesdale,  who  was,  on 
this  occasion,  much  disposed  to  abide  by  the  fashion  of  Pudding-burn 
House,  whera 

Tliey  who  came  not  the  first  call. 
Gat  no  more  meat  till  the  next  itteaL 

When  Roland  Graeme  had  finished  his  repast,  having  his  dismissal  from 
(he  Queen  for  the  evening,  and  being  little  inclined  for  such  society  as  the 
castle  afforded,  he  stole  into  the  garden,  in  which  he  had  permission  to 
<pend  his  leisure  time,  when  it  pleased  him.  In  this  place,  the  ingenuity 
if  the  contriver  and  disposer  of  the  walks  had  exerted  itself  to  make  the 
most  of  little  space,  and  by  screens,  both  of  stone  ornamented  with  rude 
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sculpture,  and  hedges  of  living  green,  had  endeavoured  to  give  as  much  in- 
tricacy and  variety  as  the  confined  limits  of  the  garden  would  admit 

Hero  the  young  man  walked  sadly,  considering  the  events  of  the  day,  and 
comparing  what  nad  dropped  from  the  Abbot  with  what  he  had  himself 
noticed  of  the  demeanour  of  George  Douglas.  "  It  must  be  so,"  was  the 
painful  but  inevitable  conclusion  at  which  he  arrived.  "  It  must  be  I  y  his 
aid  that  she  is  thus  enabled,  like  a  phantom,  to  transport  herself  from  place 
to  place,  and  to  appear  at  pleasure  on  the  mainland  or  on  the  islet. — It  must 
be  so,"  he  repeated  once  more ;  "  with  him  she  holds  a  close,  secret,  and 
intimate  correspondence,  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  eye  of  favour 
which  she  has  sometimes  cast  upon  me,  and  destructive  to  the  hopes  which 
she  must  have  known  these  glances  have  necessarily  inspired."  And  yet 
(for  love  will  hope  where  reason  despairs)  the  thought  rushed  on  his  mind, 
that  it  wa3  possiole  she  only  encouraged  Douglas's  passion  so  far  as  might 
serve  her  mistress's  interest,  and  that  she  was  of  too  frank,  noble,  and 
candid  a  nature,  to  hold  out  to  himself  hopes  which  she  meant  not  to  fulfil. 
Lost  in  these  various  conjectures,  he  seated  himself  upon  a  bank  of  turf 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the  lake  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  of 
that  front  of  the  castle  along  which  the  Queen's  apartments  were  situated. 

The  sun  had  now  for  some  time  set,  and  the  twilight  of  May  was  rapid!? 
fading  into  a  serene  night.  On  the  lake,  th<B  expanded  water  rose  ana  felt 
with  the  slightest  and  softest  infiuence  of  a  southern  breeze,  which  scarcely 
dimpled  the  surface  over  which  it  passed.  In  the  distance  was  still  seen 
the  dim  outline  of  the  island  of  Saint  Serf,  once  visited  by  many  a  sandalled 
pilgrim,  as  the  blessed  spot  trodden  by  a  man  of  God  —  now  neglected  or 
violated,  as  the  refuge  of  lazy  priests,  who  had  with  justice  been  compelled 
to  give  place  to  the  sheep  and  the  heifers  of  a  Protestant  baron. 

As  Roland  gazed  on  the  dark  speck,  amid  the  lighter  blue  of  the  waters 
which  surrounded  it,  the  mazes  of  polemical  discussion  again  stretched 
themselves  before  the  eye  of  the  mind.  Had  these  men  justly  suffered  their 
exile  as  licentious  drones,  the  robbers,  at  once,  and  disgrace,  of  the  busy 
hive  ?  or  had  the  hand  of  avarice  and  rapine  expelled  from  the  temple,  not 
the  ribalds  who  polluted,  but  the  faithful  priests  who  served  the  shrine  in 
honour  and  fidelity?  The  arguments  of  Henderson,  in  this  contemplative 
hour,  rose  with  double  force  before  him,  and  could  scarcely  be  parried  by 
the  appeal  which  the  Abbot  Ambrosius  had  made  from  his  understanding 
to  bis  leelings,  —  an  appeal  which  he  had  felt  more  forcibly  amid  the  bustle 
of  stirring  life,  than  now  when  his  refiections  were  more  undisturbed.  It 
required  an  effort  to  divert  his  mind  from  this  embarrassing  topic  ;  and  be 
found  that  he  best  succeeded  by  turning  his  eyes  to  the  front  of  the  tower, 
watching  where  a  twinkling  light  still  streamed  from  the  casement  of 
Catherine  Sey ton's  apartment,  obscured  by  times  for  a  moment  as  the 
shadow  of  the  fair  inhabitant  passed  betwixt  the  taper  and  the  window. 
At  length  the  light  was  removed  or  extinguished,  and  that  object  of  specu- 
lation was  also  withdrawn  from  the  eyes  of  the  meditative  lover.  Dare  I 
confess  the  fact,  without  injuring  his  character  for  ever  as  a  hero  of  romance? 
These  eyes  gradually  became  heavy ;  speculative  doubts  on  the  subject  of 
religious  controversy,  and  anxious  conjectures  concerning  the  state  6f  bis 
mistress's  affections,  became  confusedly  blended  together  in  his  musings ; 
the  fatigues  of  a  busy  day  prevailed  over  the  harassing  subjects  of  contem- 
plation which  occupied  his  mind,  and  he  fell  fast  asleep. 

Sound  were  bis  slumbers,  until  they  were  suddenly  dispelled  by  the  iron 
tongue  of  the  castle-bell,  which  sent  its  deep  and  sullen  sounds  wide  over 
(he  bosom  of  the  lake,  and  awakened  the  echoes  of  Bennarty,  the  hill  which 
descends  steeply  on  its  southern  bank.  Roland  started  up,  for  this  bell  was 
always  tolled  at  ten  o'clock,  as  the  signal  for  locking  the  castle  gates,  and 
placing  the  keys  under  the  charge  of  the  seneschal.  He  therefore  hast*t*ied 
to  the  wicket  by  which  the  garden  communicated  with  tU  biiiliUiAie,  and 
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had  the  mortification,  just  as  he  reached  it,  to  hear  the  bolt  leave  its  sheath 
with  a  discordant  crash,  and  enter  the  stone  groove  of  the  door-lintel. 

"  Hold,  hold,"  cried  the  page,  "  and  let  me  in  ere  you  lock  the  wicket." 

The  voice  of  Dryfesdale  replied  from  within,  in  his  usual  tone  of  embit- 
tered sullcnncss,  "  The  hour  is  passed,  fair  master — ^you  like  not  the  inside 
of  these  walls  —  evf^n  make  it  a  complete  holiday,  and  spend  the  night  as 
well  as  the  day  out  of  bounds." 

"  Open  the  door,"  exclaimed  the  indignant  page,  "  or  by  Saint  Giles  I 
will  make  thy  gold  chain  smoke  for  it  1" 

"  Make  no  alarm  here,"  retorted  the  impenetrable  Dryfesdale,  **  but  keep 
thy  sinful  oaths  and  silly  threats  for  those  that  regard  them  —  I  do  mine 
office,  and  carry  the  keys  to  the  seneschal.  —  Adieu,  my  young  master  !  the 
cool  night  air  will  advantage  your  hot  blood." 

The  steward  was  right  in  what  he  said  ;  for  the  cooling  breeze  was  very 
necessary  to  appease  the  feverish  fit  of  anger  which  Roland  experienced, 
nor  did  the  remedy  succeed  for  some  time.  At  length,  after  some  hasty 
turna  made  through  the  garden,  exhausting  his  passion  in  vain  vows  of 
vengeance,  Roland  Graeme  began  to  he  sensible  that  his  situation  ought 
rather  to  be  held  as  matter  of  laughter  than  of  serious  resentment.  To  one 
bred  a  sportsman,  a  night  spent  in  the  open  air  had  in  it  little  of  hardship, 
and  the  poor  malice  of  the  steward  seemed  more  worthy  of  his  contempt 
than  his  anger.  '*  I  wonld  to  God,"  he  said,  "  that  the  grim  old  man  may 
always  have  contented  himself  with  such  sportive  revenge.  He  often  looks 
as  he  were  capable  of  doing  us  a  darker  turn."  Returning,  therefore,  to  the 
turf-seat  which  he  had  formerly  occupied,  and  which  was  partially  sheltered 
by  a  trim  fence  of  green  holly,  he  drew  his  mantle  around  him,  stretched 
himself  at  length  on  the  verdant  settle,  and  endeavoured  to  resume  that  sleep 
which  the  castle  bell  had  interrupted  to  so  little  purpose. 

Sleep,  like  other  earthly  blessings,  is  niggard  of  its  favours  when  most 
courted.  The  more  Roland  invoked  her  aid,  the  farther  she  fled  from  his 
eyelids.  He  had  been  completely  awakened,  first,  by  the  sounds  of  the  bell, 
and  then  by  his  own  aroused  vivacity  of  temper,  and  he  found  it  difficult 
again  to  compose  himself  to  slumber.  At  lengtn,  when  his  mind  was  wearied 
out  with  a  maze  of  unpleasing  meditation,  he  succeeded  in  coaxing  himself 
into  a  broken  slumber.  This  was  again  dispelled  by  the  voices  of  two  per- 
sons who  were  walking  in  the  garden,  the  sound  of  whose  conversation,  afVer 
mingling  for  some  time  in  the  page's  dreams,  at  length  succeeded  in  awak- 
ing him  thoroughly.  He  raised  himself  from  his  reclining  posture  in  the 
ntmost  astonishment,  which  the  circumstance  of  bearing  two  persons  at  thai 
lato  hour  conversing  on  the  outside  of  the  watchfully  guarded  Castle  of 
Lochleven,  was  so  well  calculated  to  excite.  His  first  thought  was  of  super- 
natural beings ;  his  next,  upon  some  attempt  on  the  part  of  Queen  Mary's 
friends  and  followers ;  his  last  was,  that  George  of  Douglas,  possessed  of 
the  keys,  and  having  the  means  of  ingress  and  egress  at  pleasure,  was  avail- 
ing himself  of  his  office  to  hold  a  rendezvous  with  Catherine  Seyton  in  the 
isastlf*  garden.  He  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  tone  o^  th<)  voii;o, 
whioh  asked  in  a  low  whisper,  "  whether  all  was  ready?" 
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C||0)itir  t^i  C^irtiitjr. 


Ib  taoM  bnuia  pMnon  liw  oonoMrd  umI  sikat, 
Lik«  wmt*»  swart  powder  in  a  rastla  va«lt» 
Oatil  oocaniiM,  like  tbe  linsuick,  lighu  it: 
Tlwn  ONiwa  at  onoa  tha  liffaUiinff  aad  Um  thoadar, 
Aad  diiUBt  achoaa  UU  tbat  aU  ia  rent  aanndar. 

Oi»  Plat. 

KoLANi*  Gkjbmi,  aTailing  himself  of  a  breach  in  the  hoUj  screeD,  and  of 
(be  assistance  of  the  full  moon,  which  was  now  arisen,  had  a  perfect  oppor- 
tunity, himself  anobserred,  to  reconnoitre  the  persons  and  the  motions  of 
diose  by  whom  his  rest  had  been  thus  unexpectedly  disturbed ;  and  his 
observations  confirmed  hb  iealous  apprehensions.  They  stood  together  in 
elose  and  earnest  conyersation  within  four  yards  of  the  place  of  his  retreat, 
and  he  could  easily  recognise  the  tall  form  and  deep  YOice  of  Douglas,  and 
the  no  less  remarkable  dress  and  tone  of  the  page  at  the  hostelry  of  Saint 
Michael's. 

**  I  have  been  at  the  door  of  the  page's  apartment,"  sMd  Douglas,  "  but 
he  is  not  there,  or  he  will  not  answer.  It  is  fast  bolted  on  the  inside,  as  is 
the  custom,  and  we  cannot  pass  through  it— and  what  his  silence  may  bode 
1  know  not." 

"  You  have  trusted  him  too  far,"  said  the  other ;  *'  a  feather-headed  cox- 
comb, upon  whose  changeable  mind  and  hot  brain  there  is  no  making  an 
abiding  impression." 

"  It  was  not  I  who  was  willing  to  trust  him,"  said  Douglas,  *'  but  I  was 

assured  he  would  prove  friendly  when  called  upon  —  for "     Here  he 

spoke  so  low  that  Roland  lost  the  tenor  of  his  words,  which  was  the  more 
provokinjj,  as  he  was  fully  aware  that  he  was  himself  the  subject  of  their 
conversation. 

"  Nay,"  replied  the  stranger,  more  aloud,  **  I  have  on  my  side  put  him  off 
with  fair  words,  which  make  fools  vain — but  now,  if  you  distrust  him  at  the 
push,  deal  with  him  with  your  dagger,  and  so  make  open  pas&age." 

"  That  were  too  rash,"  said  Douglas ;  "  and  besides,  as  I  told  you,  the 
door  of  his  apartment  is  shut  and  bolted.     I  will  essay  again  to  waken  him." 

Gneme  instantly  comprehended,  that  the  ladies,  having  been  somehow 
made  aware  of  his  being  in  the  garden,  had  secured  the  door  of  the  outer 
room  in  which  he  usually  slept,  as  a  sort  of  sentinel  upon  that  only  access 
to  the  Queen's  apartments.  But  then,  how  came  Catherine  Seyton  to  be 
abroad,  if  the  Queen  and  the  other  lady  were  still  within  their  chambers, 
and  the  access  to  them  locked  and  bolted  ? — "  I  i^ll  be  instantly  at  the  bot- 
tom of  these  mysteries,"  he  said,  "  and  then  than&  Mistress  Catherine,  if 
this  be  really  she,  for  the  kind  use  which  she  exhorted  Douglas  to  make  of 
his  dagger — they  seek  me,  as  I  comprehend,  and  they  shall  not  seek  me  in 


vain." 


Douglas  had  by  this  time  re-entered  the  castle  by  the  wicket,  which  was 
now  open.  The  stranger  stood  alone  in  the  garden  walk,  his  arms  folded 
on  his  breast,  and  bis  eyes  cast  impatiently  up  to  the  moon,  as  if  accusing 
her  of  betraying  him  by  the  magnificence  of  her  lustre.  In  a  momeiii 
Roland  Graeme  stood  before  him — **A  goodly  night,"  he  said.  "Mistress 
Catherine,  for  a  young  lady  to  stray  forth  in  disguise,  and  to  meot  with  mec 
In  an  orchard !" 

*'  Hush  I"  said  the  stranger  page,  "  hush,  thou  foolish  patch,  and  tell  us 
in  a  word  if  thou  art  friend  or  toe." 

"  Uow  should  I  be  friend  to  one  who  deceives  mo  by  fair  words,  and  who 
'rould  have  Douglas  deal  with  me  with  his  poniard  ?"  replied  Roland. 
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^The  fiend  receive  George  of  Douglas  and  thee  too,  thou  born  madcap 
and  sworn  marplot  T'  said  the  other ;  *'  we  shall  be  discovered,  and  thei* 
death  is  the  word/' 

"  Catherine,"  said  the  page,  "  jou  have  dealt  falsely  and  cruelly  with  me, 
and  the  moment  of  explanation  is  now  come — ^neither  it  nor  you  shall  escape 
me." 

'*  Madman !"  said  the  stranger,  "  I  am  neither  Kate  nor  Catherine  —  th« 
moon  shines  bright  enough  surely  to  know  the  hart  from  the  hind." 

*'  That  shift  shall  not  serve  you,  fair  mistress,"  said  the  page,  laying  hold 
on  the  lap  of  the  stranger's  cloak ;  "  this  time,  at  least,  i  will  know  with 
whom  I  deal." 

**  Unhand  me,"  said  she,  endeavouring  to  extricate  herself  from  his  grasp ; 
and  in  a  tone  where  anger  seemed  to  contend  with  a  desire  to  laugh,  "  use 
you  so  little  discretion  towards  a  daughter  of  Seyton  ?" 

But  as  Roland,  encouraged  perhaps  by  her  risibility  to  suppose  his  vio- 
lence was  not  unpardonably  offensive,  kept  hold  on  her  mantle,  she  said,  in 
a  sterner  tone  of  unmixed  resentment, — "Madman  I  let  me  go  I  —  there  is 
life  and  death  in  this  moment — I  would  not  willingly  hurt  thee,  and  yet 
beware  1" 

As  she- spoke  she  made  a  sudden  effort  to  escape,  and,  in  doing  so,  a  pistol^ 
which  she  carried  in  her  hand  or  about  her  person,  went  off. 

This  warlike  sound  instantly  awakened  the  well-warded  castle.  The 
warder  blew  his  horn,  and  began  -to  toll  the  castle  bell,  crying  out  at  the 
same  time,  **  Fie,  treason  !  treason  I  cry  all !  cry  all  I" 

The  apparition  of  Catherine  Seyton,  which  the  page  had  let  loose  in  the 
first  moment  of  astonishment,  vanished  in  darkness ;  but  the  plash  of  oars 
was  heard,  and,  in  a  second  or  two,  five  or  six  harquebuses  and  a  falconet 
were  fired  from  the  battlements  of  the  castle  successively,  as  if  levelled  at 
some  object  on  the  water.  Confounded  with  these  incidents,  no  way  for 
Catherine's  protection  (supposing  her  to  be  in  the  boat  which  he  had  heard 
put  from  the  shore)  occurred  to  Roland,  save  to  have  recourse  to  George  of 
Douglas.  He  hastened  for  this  purpose  towards  the  apartment  of  the  Queen, 
whence  he  heard  loud  voices  and  much  trampling  of  feet.  When  he  en- 
tered, he  found  himself  added  to  a  confused  and  astonished  group,  whioh, 
assembled  in  that  apartment,  stood  gazing  upon  each  other.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  room  stood  the  Queen,  equipped  as  for  a  journey,  and  attenaed 
not  only  by  the  Lady  Fleming,  but  by  the  omnipresent  Catherine  Seyton, 
dressed  in  the  habit  of  her  own  sex,  and  bearing  in  her  handWhe  casket  in 
which  Mary  kept  such  jewels  as  she  had  been  permitted  to  retain.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  hall  was  the  Lady  of  Lochleven,  hastily  dressed,  as  one 
startled  from  slumber  by  the  sudden  alarm,  and  surrounded  by  domestics, 
some  bearing  torches,  others  holding  naked  swords,  partisans,  pistols,  or 
such  other  weapons  as  they  had  caught  up  in  the  hurry  of  a  night  alarm. 
Betwixt  these  two  parties  stood  George  of  Douglas,  his  arms  folded  on  his 
breast,  his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  like  a  criminal  who  knows  not  how  to 
deny,  yet  continues  unwilling  to  avow,  the  guilt  in  which  he  has  been 
detected. 

"  Speak.  George  of  Douglas,"  said  the  Lady  of  Lochleven  ;  **  speak,  and 
clear  the  horrid  suspicion  which  rests  on  thy  name.  Say,  *  A  Douglas  was 
never  faithless  to  his  trust,  and  I  am  a  Douglas.'  Say  this,  my  dearest  son, 
and  it  is  all  I  ask  thee  to  say  to  clear  thy  name,  even  under  such  a  foul 
charge.  Say  it  was  but  the  wile  of  these  unhappy  women,  and  thii  false 
boy,  which  plotted  an  escape  so  fatal  to  Scotland  —  so  destructive  to  thy 
father's  house." 

**  Madam,"  said  old  Dryfesdale  the  steward,  **  this  much  do  I  say  f  )r  this 
silly  j>age,  that  he  could  not  be  accessary  to  unlocking  the  doors,  since  I 
Aysetf  this  night  bolted  him  out  of  the  castle.  Whoever  limned  this  night- 
piece  i^^hc  l^d's  share  in  it  seem&  to  have  been  small  " 

2p 
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*'  Tliou  Umt,  Dryfesdale/'  said  the  Lady,  "  and  wouldst  throw  the  biama 
on  thy  master's  house,  to  save  the  worthless  life  of  a  gipsy  boy." 

"  His  death  were  more  desirable  to  me  than  his  life/'  answered  the  steward 
sullenly ;  '*  but  the  truth  is  the  truth." 

At  these  words  I>ouglas  raised  his  head,  drew  up  his  figure  to  its  full 
height,  and  spoke  boldly  and  sedately,  as  one  whose  resolution  was  taken. 
**  Let  no  life  be  endangered  for  me.    I  alone        " 

** Douglas,"  said  the  Queen,  interrupting  him,  "art  thou  mad?  Speak 
Dot,  I  charge  you." 

"  Madam,"  he  replied,  bowing  with  the  deepest  respect,  **  gladly  would 
I  obey  your  commands,  but  they  must  have  a  victim,  and  let  it  be  the 
true  one.  —  Yes,  madam,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  Lady  of  Loch- 
leyen,  **  I  alone  am  guilty  in  this  matter.  If  the  word  of  a  I)ougla8  has 
yet  any  weight  with  you,  believe  me  that  this  boy  is  innocent ;  and  on  your 
oonscience  i  charge  you,  do  him  no  wrong ;  nor  let  the  Queen  suffer  hard- 
ship for  embracing  tne  opportunity  of  freedom  which  sincere  loyalty — which 
a  sentiment  yet  deepei^-offered  to  her  acceptance.  Tes !  I  had  planned  the 
escape  of  the  most  oeautiful,  the  most  persecuted  of  women ;  and  far  from 
regretting  that  I,  for  a  while,  deceived  the  malice  of  her  enemies,  I  glory  in 
it,  and  am  most  willing  to  yield  up  life  itself  in  her  cause." 

"  Now  may  Qod  have  compassion  on  my  age,"  said  the  Lady  of  Loch- 
leven,  "  and  enable  me  to  bear  this  load  of  afiliction !  0  Princess,  bom  in 
a  luckless  hour,  when  will  you  cease  to  be  the  instrument  of  seduction  and 
of  ruin  to  all  who  approach  you  T  0  ancient  house  of  Lochleven,  famed  so 
long  for  birth  and  nonour,  evil  was  the  hour  which  brought  the  deceiver 
under  thy  roof  I" 

*'  Say  not  so,  madam,"  replied  her  grandson ;  **  the  old  honours  of  the 
Douglas  line  will  be  outshone,  when  one  of  its  descendants  dies  for  the  most 
injured  of  queens — for  the  most  lovely  of  women." 

"Douglas,"  said  the  Queen,  "must  I  at  this  moment  —  ay,  even  at  this 
moment,  when  I  may  lose  a  faithful  subject  for  ever,  chide  thee  for  forget- 
ting what  is  due  to  me  as  thy  Queen  ?" 

"Wretched  boy,"  said  the  distracted  Lady  of  Lochleven,  "  hast  thou  fallen 
even  thus  far  into  the  snare  of  this  Moabitish  woman  ? — hast  thou  bartered 
thy  name,  thy  allegiance,  thy  knightly  oath,  thy  duty  to  thy  parents,  thy 
country,  and  thy  God,  for  a  feigned  tear,  or  a  sickly  smile,  from  lips  whicii 
flattered  the  infirm  Francis — ^lured  to  death  the  idiot  Darnley — read  lusciouf 
poetry  with  ^e  minion  Chastelar — mingled  in  the  lays  of  love  which  were 
sung  by  the  beggar  Rizzio  —  and  which  were  joined  in  rapture  to  those  of 
the  foul  and  licentious  Bothwell  ?" 

"Blaspheme  not,  madam!"  said  Douglas;  —  "nor  you,  fair  Queen,  and 
virtuous  as  fair,  chide  at  this  moment  the  presumption  of  thy  vassal  1  — 
Think  not  that  the  mere  devotion  of  a  subject  could  have  moved  me  to  the 
part  I  have  been  performing.  Well  you  deserve  that  each  of  your  lieges 
should  die  for  you ;  but  I  have  done  more  —  have  done  that  to  which  love 
alone  could  compel  a  Douglas — I  have  dissembled.  Farewell,  then,  Queen 
of  all  hearts,  and  Empress  of  that  of  Douglas ! — When  you  are  freed  from 
this  vile  bondage  —  as  freed  you  shall  be,  if  justice  remains  in  Heaven  — 
and  when  you  load  with  honours  and  titles  the  happy  man  who  shall  delivei 
you,  cast  one  thought  on  him  whose  heart  would  have  despised  every  reward 
for  a  kiss  of  your  nand^-cast  one  thought  on  his  fidelity,  and  drcp  one  tear 
on  his  grave."  And  throwing  himself  at  her  feet,  he  seized  her  hand,  and 
pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

"  This  before  my  face !"  exclaimed  the  Lady  of  Lochleven  —  "  wilt  thoo 
oourt  thy  adulterous  paramour  before  the  eyes  of  a  parent?  —  Tear  them 
asunder,  and  put  him  under  strict  ward  I  Seize  him,  up»  n  your  lives  I" 
ihe  added,  seeing  that  her  attendants  looked  at  each  ochcr  ir'th  hesi 
^itioD. 
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"  They  are  doubtful/'  said  Mary.  "  Save  thyself,  Douglas,  I  command 
thee !" 

He  started  up  from  the  floor,  and  only  exclaimiug,  '*  My  lifo  or  death  are 
yours,  and  at  your  disposal !''  —  drew  his  sword,  and  broke  through  those 
who  stood  betwixt  him  and  the  door.  The  enthusiasm  of  his  onset  was  too 
sudden  and  too  lively  to  have  been  opposed  by  any  thing  sh«rt  of  the  most 
decided  opposition ;  and  as  he  was  both  loved  and  feared  by  his  father's 
vassals,  none  of  them  would  offer  him  actual  injury. 

The  Lady  of  Locfaleven  stood  astonished  at  his  sudden  escape  —  "  Am  I 
surrounded,"  she  said,  "by  traitors?  Upon  him,  villains!  —  pursue,  stab, 
cut  him  down  V* 

"  He  cannot  leave  the  island,  madam,''  said  Dryfesdale,  interfering ;  **  1 
have  the  key  of  the  boat-chain." 

But  two  or  three  voices  of  those  who  pursued  from  curiosity,  or  command 
of  their  mistress,  exclaimed  from  below,  that  he  had  cast  himself  into  the 
lake. 

"  Brave  Douglas  still  1"  exclaimed  the  Queen — "  Oh,  true  and  noble  heart, 
that  prefers  death  to  imprisonment!" 

"  Fire  upon  him !"  said  the  Lady  of  Lochleven ;  "  if  there  be  here  a  true 
servant  of  his  father,  let  him  shoot  the  runagate  dead,  and  let  the  lake  covei 
our  shame !" 

The  report  of  a  gun  or  two  was  heard,  but  they  were  probably  shot  rather 
to  obey  the  Lady,  than  with  any  purpose  of  hitting  the  mark ;  and  Randal 
immediately  entering,  said  that  Master  George  had  been  taken  up  by  a  boat 
from  the  castle,  which  lay  at  a  little  distance. 


"  Man  a  bar^e,  and  pursue  them !"  said  the  Lady. 
"  It  were  quite  vain,"  said  Randal ;  "  by 


this  time  they  are  half  way  to 
shore,  and  a  cloud  has  come  over  the  moon." 

"  And  has  the  traitor  then  escaped  ?"  said  the  Lady,  pressing  her  hands 
against  her  forehead  with  a  gesture  of  despair ;  "  the  honour  of  our  house 
is  for  ever  gone,  and  all  will  be  deemed  accomplices  in  this  base  treachery." 

"  Lady  of  Lochleven,"  said  Mary,  advancing  tbwards  her,  "  you  have  this 
night  cut  off  my  fairest  hopes — You  have  turned  my  expected  freedom  into 
bondage,  and  dashed  away  the  cup  of  joy  in  the  very  instant  I  was  advanc- 
ing it  to  my  lips — and  yet  I  feel  for  your  sorrow  the  pity  that  you  deny  to 
mine  —  Gladly  would  I  comfort  you  if  I  might ;  but  as  I  may  not,  I  would 
at  least  part  from  you  in  charity." 

"  Away,  proud  woman  !"  said  the  Lady ;  "  who  ever  knew  so  well  as  thou 
to  deal  the  deepest  wounds  under  the  pretence  of  kindness  and  courtesy? 
— Who,  since  the  great  traitor,  could  ever  so  betray  with  a  kiss  ?" 

"Lady  Douglas  of  Lochleven,"  said  the  Queen,  "in  this  moment  thou 
canst  not  offend  me  —  no,  not  even  by  thy  coarse  and  unwomanly  laii^uage 
held  to  me  in  the  presence  of  menials  and  armed  retainers.     I  have  this 
night  owed  so  much  to  one  member  of  the  house  of  Lochleven,  as  to  cancel 
whatever  its  mistress  can  do  or  say  in  the  wildness  of  her  passion." 

"We  are  bounden  to  you,  Princess,"  said  Lady  Lochleven,  putting  a 
strong  constraint  on  herself,  and  passing  from  her  tone  of  violence  to  that 
of  bitter  irony ;  "  our  poor  bouse  hath  been  but  seldom  graced  with  royal 
smiles,  and  will  hardly,  with  my  choice,  exchange  their  rough  honesty  for 
such  court-honour  as  Mary  of  Scotland  has  now  to  bestow." 

"They,"  replied  Mary,  "who  knew  so  well  how  to  take,  may  think 
themselves  excused  from  the  obligation  implied  in  receiving.  Ana  that  I 
have  now  little  to  offer,  is  the  fault  of  the  Douglasses  and  their  allies." 

"Fear  nothing,  madam,"  replied  the  Lady  of  Lochleven,  in  the  same 
bitter  tone.  "  you  retain  an  exchequer  which  neither  your  own  prodigality 
can  drait  nor  your  offended  country  deprive  you  of.  While  you  have  fair 
w^rds  and  delusive  smiles  at  command,  you  need  no  other  bribes  to  lurf 
youth  to  folly," 
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Tba  Qaeen  vui  iioi  sn  ongrmtified  glance  on  a  large  mirror,  whicK 
banging  on  one  side  of  the  apartment,  and  illuminated  by  the  torch-light^ 
reflected  her  beautiful  face  and  person.  "Our  hostess  grows  complaisant," 
«be  said,  **  my  Fleming ;  we  had  not  thought  that  gj^ief  and  captivity  had 
left  us  so  well  stored  with  that  sort  of  wealth  whicb  ladies  prize  most 
ilearW." 

'*  xour  Grace  will  drive  this  severe  woman  frantic,"  said  Fleming,  in  a 
law  tone.  "  On  my  knees  I  implore  you  to  remember  she  is  already  dreadp 
lolly  offended,  and  that  we  are  in  her  power." 

**  I  will  not  spare  her,  Fleming,"  answered  the  Queen ;  "  it  is  against  my 
nature.  She  returned  my  honest  sympathy  with  insult  and  abuse,  and  1 
will  gall  her  in  return,  — *  if  her  words  are  too  blunt  for  answer,  let  her  use 
her  poniard  if  she  dare  I" 

**  The  Lady  Lochleven,"  said  the  Lady  Fleming  aloud,  *'  would  surely  do 
well  now  to  withdraw,  and  to  leave  her  Grace  to  repose." 

**  Ay,"  replied  the  Lady,  "  or  to  leave  her  Grace,  and  her  Grace's  minions, 
to  think  what  silly  fly  they  may  neit  wrap  their  meshes  about.  My  eldest 
•on  is  a  widower — were  he  not  more  worthy  the  flattering  hopes  with  which 
yon  have  seduced  his  brother?  —  True,  the  yoke  of  marriage  has  been 
already  thrice  fitted  on  —  but  the  church  of  Rome  calls  it  a  sacrament,  and 
its  votaries  may  deem  it  one  in  which  they  cannot  too  often  participate." 

"  And  the  votaries  of  the  church  of  Geneva,"  replied  Mary,  colouring  with 
indignation,  "as  they  deem  marriage  no  sacrament,  are  said  at  times  to 
dispense  with  the  holy  ceremony."— -Then,  as  if  afraid  of  the  consequences 
of  this  home  allusion  to  the  errors  of  Lady  Lochleven's  early  life,  the  Queen 
added,  **  Come,  my  Fleming,  we  erace  her  too  much  by  this  altercation ;  we 
will  to  our  sleeping  apartment.  If  she  would  disturb  us  again  to-night,  she 
must  cause  the  door  to  be  forced."  So  saying,  she  retired  to  her  bed-room, 
followed  by  her  two  women. 

Lady  Lochleven,  stunned  as  it  were  by  this  last  sarcasm,  and  not  the  less 
deeply  incensed  that  she  had  drawn  it  upon  herself,  remained  like  a  statue 
on  the  spot  which  she  had  occupied  when  she  received  an  affront  so  flagrant 
Dryfesdale  and  Randal  endeavoured  to  rouse  her  to  recollection  b^  ques- 
tions. 

**  What  is  yonr  honourable  Ladyship's  pleasure  in  the  premises  ?" 

"  Shall  we  not  double  the  sentinels,  and  place  one  upon  the  boats  and 
another  in  the  garden  ?"  said  Randal. 

**  Would  you  that  despatches  were  sent  to  Sir  William  at  Edinburgh,  to 
acquaint  him  with  what  nas  happened  ?"  demanded  Dryfesdale ;  **  and  ought 
not  the  place  of  Kinross  to  be  alarmed,  lest  there  be  force  upon  the  shores 
of  the  lake?" 

"  Do  all  as  thou  wilt,"  said  the  Lady,  collecting  herself,  and  about  to 
depart.  '*Thou  hast  the  name  of  a  good  soldier,  Dryfesdale,  take  all 
precautions.  —  Sacred  Heaven  1  that  I  should  be  thus  openly  insulted  1" 

"Would  it  be  your  pleasure,"  said  Dryfesdale,  hesitating,  "that  this 
person  —  this  Lady  —  be  more  severely  restrained  ?" 

"  No,  vassal  I"  answered  the  Lady,  indignantly,  "  my  revenge  stoops  not 
to  so  low  a  gratification.  But  I  will  have  more  worthy  vengeance,  or  the 
tomb  of  my  ancestors  shall  cover  my  shame  I" 

"  And  you  shall  have  it,  madam,"  replied  Dryfesdale  —  **  ere  two  suns  go 
down,  you  shall  term  yourself  amply  revenged." 

The  Lady  made  no  answer — perhaps  did  not  hear  his  words,  as  she 
presently  left  the  apartment.  By  the  command  of  Dryfesdale,  the  rest  of 
the  attendants  were  dismissed,  some  to  do  the  duty  of  guard,  others  to  their 
repose.  The  steward  himself  remained  after  they  had  all  departed ;  and 
Roland  Graeme,  who  was  alone  in  the  apartment,  was  surprised  to  see  the 
old  soldier  advance  towards  him  with  an  air  of  greater  cordiality  than  he 
bad  evor  before  assumed  to  Aim,  but  which  sat  ill  on  his  scowling  features. 
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*'  Touth/'  he  said,  *'  I  have  done  thee  some  wrong  —  it  is  thine  own  faalt, 
for  thy  behaviour  hath  seemed  as  light  to  me  as  the  feather  thou  wearest  in 
thy  hat;  and  surely  thy  fantastic  apparel,  and  idle  humour  of  mirth  ixuX 
folly,  have  made  me  construe  thee  something  harshly.  But  I  saw  this  night 
Prom  my  casement,  (as  I  looked  out  to  see  how  thou  hadst  disposed  of 
thyself  m  the  garden,)  I  saw,  I  say,  the  true  efforts  which  thou  didst  make> 
to  detain  the  companion  of  the  perfidy  of  him  who  is  no  longer  worthy  to 
be  called  by  his  father's  name,  but  must  be  cut  off  from  his  house  like  a 
rotten  branch.  I  was  just  about  to  come  to  thy  assistance  when  the  pistol 
went  off;  and  the  warder  (a  false  knave,  whom  I  suspect  to  be  bribed  for 
the  nonce)'  saw  himself  forced  to  give  the  alarm,  which,  perchance,  till  tbe& 
he  had  wilfully  withheld.  To  atone,  therefore,  for  my  injustice  towardi^ 
you,  I  would  willingly  render  you  a  courtesy,  if  you  would  accept  of  it  from 
my  hands." 

"  May  I  first  crave  to  know  what  it  is  V*  replied  the  page. 

"Simply  to  carry  the  news  of  this  discovery  to  Iiolyrood,  where  thou 
mayest  do  thyself  much  grace,  as  well  with  the  Earl  of  Morton  and  the 
Regent  himself,  as  with  Sir  William  Douglas,  seeing  thoa  hast  seen  the 
matter  from  end  to  end,  and  borne  faithful  part  therein.  The  making  thine 
own  fortune  will  be  thus  lodged  in  thine  own  hand,  when  I  trust  thou  wilt 
Mtrange  thyself  from  foolish  vanities,  and  learn  to  walk  in  this  world  as 
one  who  thinks  upon  the  next." 

'*  Sir  Steward,"  said  Roland  Orssme,  "  I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy,  but 
I  may  not  do  your  errand.  I  pass  that  I  am  the  Queen's  sworn  servant,  and 
may  not  be  of  counsel  against  her.  But,  setting  this  apart,  methinks  it 
Wbre  a  bad  road  to  Sir  William  of  Lochleven's  favour,  to  oe  the  first  to  tell 
him  of  his  son's  defection  —  neither  would  the  Regent  be  over  well  pleased 
to  hear  the  infidelity  of  his  vassal,  nor  Morton  to  learn  the  falsehood  of  his 
kinsman." 

"  Um !"  said  the  steward,  making  that  inarticulate  sound  which  expresses 
surprise  mingled  with  displeasure.  "  Nay,  then,  even  fly  where  ye  list ;  for, 
gi(viy-pated  as  ye  may  be,  you  know  how  to  bear  you  in  the  world." 

"  I  will  show  you  my  esteem  is  less  selfish  than  ye  think  for,"  said  the 
page ;  **  for  I  hold  truth  and  mirth  to  be  better  than  gravity  and  cunning — 
ay,  and  in  the  end  to  be  a  match  for  them. — You  never  loved-  me  less.  Sir 
Steward,  than  you  do  at  this  moment.  I  know  you  will  give  me  no  real 
confidence,  and  I  am  resolved  to  accept  no  false  protestations  as  current 
coin.  Resume  your  old  course  —  suspect  me  as  much  and  watch  me  as 
closely  as  you  will,  I  bid  you  defiance  —  you  have  met  with  your  match." 

"By  Heaven,  young  man,"  said  the  steward,  with  a  look  of  bittei 
malignity,  "  if  thou  darest  to  attempt  any  treachery  towards  the  House  of 
Lochleven,  thy  head  shall  blacken  in  the  sun  from  the  warder's  turret !" 

**  He  cannot  commit  treachery  who  refuses  trust,"  said  the  page^  "  and 
for  my  head,  it  stands  as  securely  on  my  shoulders,  as  on  any  turret  that 
ever  mason  built." 

"  Farewell,  thou  prating  and  speckled  pie,"  said  Dryfesdale,  "  that  art  so 
▼ain  of  thine  idle  tongue  and  variegated  coat  I  Beware  trap  and  lime- 
twig." 

"  And  fare  thee  well,  thou  hoarse  old  raven,"  answered  the  page ;  "  thy 
solemn  flight,  sable  hue,  and  deep  croak,  are  no  charms  against  bird-bolt 
or  hail-shot,  and  that  thou  mayst  find  —  it  is  open  war  betwixt  us,  each  for 
rhe  cause  of  our  mistress,  and  God  show  the  right !" 

"Amen,  and  defend  his  own  people!"  said  the  steward.     "I  will  let  my 
mistress  know  what  addition  thou  hast  made  to  this  mess  of  traitors.     Good 
aight.  Monsieur  Featherpate." 

••  Good-night,  Seignior  Sowersby,"  replied  the  page ;  and,  when  the  old 
nan  departed,  he  betook  himself  to  rest. 

2p2 
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Ptiaon'd  — ill  ftrel—dead.  fanoak,  cast  nWl^ 

Kins  JoHv. 

Uowi^sr.  weary  Roland  Grteme  might  be  of  the  Castle  of  Lochleven  — 
however  much  he  might  wish  that  the  plan  for  Mary's  escape  had  been 
fwrfected,  I  question  if  he  ever  awoke  with  more  pleasing  feelings  than  on 
the  morning  after  Geom  Douglas's  plan  for  accomplishing  her  deliverance 
had  been  frustrated.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  the  clearest  conviction  that 
he  had  misunderstood  the  innuendo  of  the  Abbot,  and  that  the  affections  of 
Douglas  were  fixed,  not  on  Catherine  Seyton,  but  on  the  Queen  ;  and  in  the 
■eeond  place,  from  the  sort  of  explanation  which  had  taken  place  betwixt 
the  steward  and  him,  he  felt  himself  at  liberty,  without  any  breach  of 
honour  towards  the  family  of  Lochleven,  to  contribute  his  best  aid  to  any 
scheme  which  should  in  future  be  formed  for  the  Queen's  escape ;  and,  in- 
dependently of  the  good-will  which  he  himself  had  to  the  enterprise,  he 
knew  he  dould  find  no  surer  road  to  the  favour  of  Catherine  Seyton.  He 
now  sought  but  an  opportunity  to  inform  her  that  he  had  dedicated  himself 
to  this  task,  and  fortune  was  propitious  in  affording  him  one  which  was 
unusually  favourable. 

At  the  ordinary  hour  of  breakfast,  it  was  introduced  by  the  steward  with 
his  usual  forms,  who,  as  soon  as  it  was  placed  on  the  board  in  the  inner 
apartment,  said  to  Roland  QrsBme,  with  a  glance  of  sarcastic  import,  **  I 
leave  you,  my  young  sir,  to  do  the  office  of  sewer  —  it  has  been  too  long 
rendered  to  tne  Lady  Mary  by  one  belonging  to  the  house  of  Douglas." 

**  Were  it  the  prime  and  principal  who  ever  bore  the  name,"  said  Roland, 
"  the  office  were  an  honour  to  him." 

The  steward  departed  without  replying  to  this  bravade,  otherwise  than 
by  a  dark  look  of  scorn.  Grseme,  thus  left  alone,  busied  himself  as  one 
engaged  in  a  labour  of  love,  to  imitate,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  grace  and 
courtesy  with  which  George  of  Douglas  was  wont  to  render  his  ceremonial 
service  at  meals  to  the  Queen  of  Scotland.  There  was  more  than  youthful 
vanity — there  was  a  generous  devotion  in  the  feeling  with  which  he  took  up 
the  task,  as  a  brave  soldier  assumes  the  place  of  a  comrade  who  has  fallen 
in  the  front  of  battle.  "  I  am  now,"  he  said,  "  their  only  champion :  and, 
come  weal,  come  wo,  I  will  be,  to  the  best  of  my  skill  and  power,  as 
faithful,  as  trustworthy,  as  brave,  as  any  Douglas  of  them  all  could  have 
been." 

At  this  moment  Catherine  Seyton  entered  alone,  contrary  to  her  custom ; 
and  not  less  contrary  to  her  custom,  she  entered  with  her  kerchief  at  hei 
eyes.     Roland  Graeme  approached  her  with  beating  heart  and  with  dcwu 
cast  eyes,  and  asked  her,  in  a  low  and  hesitating  voice,  whether  the  Queen 
were  well  ? 

"  Can  you  suppose  it?"  said  Catherine.  "  Think  you  her  heart  and  body 
are  framed  of  steel  and  iron,  to  endure  the  cruel  disappointment  of  yester 
even,  and  the  infamous  taunts  of  yonder  puritanic  hag? — Would  to  God 
that  I  were  a  man,  to  aid  her  more  effectually !" 

**  If  those  who  carry  pistols,  and  batons,  and  poniards,"  said  the  page, 
"are  not  men,  they  are  at  least  Amazons ;  and  that  is  as  formidable." 

**  Yon  are  welcome  to  the  flash  of  your  wit,  sir,"  replied  the  damsel ;  "  I 
am  neither  in  spirits  to  enjoy,  nor  to  reply  to  it." 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  page,  "list  to  me  in  all  serious  truth.  And,  firsts 
tet  me  say,  that  the  gear  last  night  had  been  smoother,  had  yuu  taken  VM 
ipto  your  counpels." 
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**  And  90  we  meant ;  but  who  could  have  guessed  that  Master  Page  shouid 
choose  to  pass  all  night  in  the  garden,  like  some  moon-stricken  knight  in  a 
Spanish  romance — instead  of  being  in  fiis  bed-room,  when  Douglas  came  to 
nold  communication  with  him  on  our  project.'' 

'*  And  why/'  said  the  page,  *'  defer  to  so  late  a  moment  so  im^  oH^nt  a 
confidence  ?" 

**  Because  your  communications  with  Henderson,  and — with  pardon — ^the 
natural  impetuosity  and  fickleness  of  your  disposition,  made  us  dread  x» 
entrust  you  with  a  secret  of  such  consequence,  till  the  last  moment." 

**  And  why  at  the  last  moment  ?"  said  the  page,  offended  at  this  frank 
avowal ;  "  why  at  that,  or  any  other  moment,  since  I  had  the  misfortune  tc 
incur  so  much  suspicion  ?" 

"  Nay  —  now  you  are  angry  again,"  said  Catherine ;  "  and  to  serve  you 
aright  I  should  break  off  this  talk ;  but  I  will  be  magnanimous,. and  answer 
your  question.  Know,  then,  our  reason  for  trusting  you  was  twofold.  In 
the  first  place,  we  could  scarce  avoid  it,  since  you  slept  in  the  room  through 
which  we  had  to  pass.     In  the  second  place " 

"  Nay,"  said  the  page,  "  you  may  dispense  with  a  second  reason,  when 
the  first  makes  your  confidence  in  me  a  case  of  necessity."    - 

**  Good  now,  hold  thy  peace,"  said  Catherine.  "  In  the  second  place,  as 
I  said  before,  there  is  one  foolish  person  among  us,  who  believes  that 
Roland  Graeme's  heart  is  warm,  though  his  head  is  giddy — that  his  blood  is 
pure,  though  it  boils  too  hastily — and  that  his  faith  and  honour  are  true  as 
the  load-star,  though  his  tongue  sometimes  is  far  less  than  discreet." 

This  avowal  Catherine  repeated  in  a  low  tone,  with  her  eye  fixed  on  the 
floor,  as  if  she  shunned  the  glance  of  Roland  while  she  suffered  it  to  escape 
her  lips  — *'  And  this  single  friend,"  exclaimed  the  youth  in  rapture ;  "  this 
only  one  who  would  do  justice  to  the  poor  Roland  Graeme,  and  whose  own 
generous  heart  taught  her  to  distinguish  between  follies  of  the  brain  and 
faults  of  the  heart — Will  you  not  tell  me,  dearest  Catherine,  to  whom  I  owe 
my  most  grateful,  my  most  heartfelt  thanks  ?" 

"  Nay,"  said  Catherine,  with  her  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  ground,  "  if  your 
o  wn  heart  tell  you  not " 

"  Dearest  Catherine  1"  said  the  page,  seizing  upon  her  hand,  and  kneeling 
un  one  knee. 

"  If  your  own  heart,  I  say,  tell  you  not,"  said  Catherine,  gently  dis- 
engaging her  hand,  **  it  is  very  ungrateful ;  fur  since  the  maternal  kindness 
of  the  Lady  Fleming " 

The  page  started  on  his  feet.  **  By  Heaven,  Catherine,  your  tongue 
wears  as  many  disguises  as  your  person!  But  you  only  mock  me,  cruel 
ffirl.  Tou  know  the  Lady  Fleming  has  no  more  regard  for  any  one,  than 
hath  the  forlorn  princess  who  is  wrought  into  yonder  piece  of  old  figured 
court  tapestry." 

*'  It  may  be  so,"  said  Catherine  Seyton,  **  but  you  should  not  speak  so 
loud." 

"  Pshaw  I"  answered  the  page,  but  at  the  same  time  lowering  his  voice, 
''she  cares  for  no  one  but  herself  and  the  Queen.  And  you  know,  besides, 
there  is  no  one  of  you  whose  opinion  I  value,  if  I  have  not  your  own.  No 
—not  that  of  Queen  Mary  herself." 

"  The  more  shame  for  you,  if  it  be  so,"  said  Catherine,  with  great  com- 
posure. 

"  Nay,  but,  fair  Catherine,"  said  the  page,  "  why  will  you  thus  damp  my 
ardour,  when  I  am  devoting  myself,  body  and  soul,  to  the  cause  of  your 
mistress  ?'' 

"It  is  because  in  doing  so,"  said  Catherine,  "you  debase  a  cause  so 
noble  by  naming  along  with  it  any  lower  or  more  selfish  motive.  Believe 
me,"  she  said,  with  kindling  eyes,  and  while  the  blood  mantled  on  her 
eheek,  "they  think  vilely  and  falsely  of  women  —  I  mean  of  Liose  wh«« 
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deserve  the  OAme-— who  deem  that  they  love  the  gratification  of  their 
\anity,  or  the  aiean  purpose  of  engrossing  a  lover's  admiration  and  affection 
better  than  they  love  the  virtue  an(f  honour  of  the  man  they  may  be  brought 
to  prefer.  He  that  serves  his  religion,  his  prince,  and  his  country,  with 
ardour  and  devotion,  need  not  plead  his  cause  vrith  the  commonplace  raot 
(»f  romantic  passion  —  the  woman  whom  he  honours  with  his  love  becomes 
bis  debtor,  and  her  corresponding  affection  is  engaged  to  repay  his  glorious 
toil." 

**  You  hold  a  glorious  prize  for  such  toil,''  said  the  youth,  bending  his 
eyes  on  her  with  enthusiasm. 

*  "  Only  a  heart  which  knows  how  to  value  it,''  said  Catherine.  '*  He  thai 
should  free  this  injured  Princess  from  these  dungeons,  and  set  her  at  liberty 
among  her  lojal  and  warlike  nobles,  whose  hearts  are  burning  to  welcome 
her — where  is  the  maiden  in  Scotland  whom  the  love  of  such  a  hero  would 
not  honour,  were  she  sprung  from  the  blood  royal  of  the  land,  and  he  the 
offspring  of  the  poorest  cottager  that  ever  held  a  plough  ?" 

'*  I  am  determined,"  said  £)land,  "  to  take  the  adventure.  Tell  me  first, 
however,  fair  Catherine,  and  speak  it  as  if  you  were  confessing  to  the  priest 
—  this  poor  Queen,  I  know  she  is  unhappy  —  but,  Catherine,  do  yon  hold 
her  innocent  ?    She  is  accused  of  murder." 

**  Do  I  hold  the  lamb  guilty,  because  it  is  assailed  by  the  wolf?"  answered 
Catherine ;  "  do  I  hold  yonder  sun  polluted,  because  an  earth-damp  sullies 
his  beams  ?" 

The  page  sighed  and  looked  down.  **  Would  my  conyiction  were  as  deep 
as  thine!  But  one  thing  is  clear,  that  in  this  captivity  she  hath  wrong  — 
She  rendered  herself  up,  on  a  capitulation,  and  the  terms  have  been  refused 
her — I  will  embrace  her  q^uarrel  to  the  death !" 

"  Will  you  —  will  you,  indeed  ?"  said  Catherine,  taking  his  hand  in  her 
turn.  "  Oh,  be  but  firm  in  mind,  as  thou  art  bold  in  deed  and  quick  in 
resolution ;  keep  but  thy  plighted  faith,  and  after  ages  shall  honour  thee  as 
the  saviour  of  Scotland  I" 

"  But  when  I  have  toiled  successfully  to  win  that  Leah,  Honour,  thoo 
wilt  not,  my  Catherine,"  said  the  page,  "  condemn  me  to  a  new  term  of 
service  for  that  Rachel,  Love  ?" 

"  Of  that,"  said  Catherine,  again  extricating  her  hand  from  his  grasp* 
**  we  shall  have  full  time  to  speak ;  but  Honour  is  the  elder  sister,  and 
must  be  won  the  first." 

"  I  may  not  win  her,"  answered  the  page ;  "  but  I  will  venture  fairly  for 
her,  and  man  can  do  no  more.  And  know,  fair  Catherine,  —  for  you  shall 
see  the  very  secret  thought  of  my  heart, — that  not  Honour  only — not  only 
that  other  and  fairer  sister,  whom  you  frown  on  me  for  so  much  as  mention- 
ing—  but  the  stern  commands  of  duty  also,  compel  me  to  aid  the  Queen's 
deliverance." 

"Indeed I"  said  Catherine;  "you  were  wont  to  have  doubts  on  that 
matter." 

"  Ay,  but  her  life  was  not  then  threatened,"  replied  Roland. 

"And  is  it  now  more  endangered  than  heretofore?"  asked  Catherine 
ieyton,  in  anxious  terror. 

"  Be  not  alarmed,"  said  the  page ;  "  but  you  heard  the  terms  on  which 
your  royal  mistress  parted  with  the  Lady  of  Lochleven  ?" 

"  Too  well  —  but  too  well,"  said  (>atherine ;  "  alas !  that  she  cannot  rale 
her  princely  resentment,  and  refrain  from  encounters  like  these!" 

"That  hath  passed  betwixt  them,"  said  Roland,  "for  which  woman  never 
forgives  woman.  I  saw  the  Lady's  brow  turn  pale,  and  then  black,  when, 
before  all  the  menzie,  and  in  her  moment  of  power,  the  Quuen  humbled  her 
to  the  dust  by  taxing  her  with  her  shame.  And  I  heard  the  oath  of  deadly 
resentment  and  revenge  which  she  muttered  in  the  ear  of  one,  who  )*j  lui 
mi^wer  will,  I  judge,  be  but  too  ready  an  executioner  of  her  will  " 
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"  You  temly  me,"  said  Catherine. 

"Do  not  8c  take  it  —  call  up  the  masculine  part  of  your  spirit — we  will 
counteract  and  defeat  her  plans,  be  they  dangerous  as  they  may.  Why  do 
yon  look  upoit  me  thus,  and  weep?'' 

"Alas  T'  said  Catherine,  "because  you  stand  there  before  me  a  living  and 
breathing  man,  in  all  the  adventurous  glow  and  enterprise  of  youth,  yet 
still  possessing  the  frolic  spirits  of  childhood  —  there  you  stand,  full  alike 
of  generous  enterprise  and  childish  recklessness ;  and  if  to-day,  or  to-moi^ 
row,  or  some  such  brief  space,  you  lie  a  mangled  and  lifeless  corpse  upoD 
the  floor  of  these  hateful  dungeons,  who  but  Catherine  Seyton  will  be  the 
cause  of  your  brave  and  gay  career  being  broken  short  as  you  start  from  the 
goal  ?  Alas !  she  whom  you  have  chosen  to  twine  your  wreath,  may  too 
probably  have  to  work  your  shroud  I" 

"  And  be  it  so,  Catherine,"  said  the  page,  in  the  full  glow  of  youthful 
enthusiasm  ;  "and  do  thou  work  my  shroud  1  and  if  thou  grace  it  with  such 
tears  €is  fall  now  at  the  thought,  it  will  honour  my  remains  more  than  an 
earl's  mantle  would  my  living  body.  But  shame  on  this  faintness  of  heart  I 
the  time  craves  a  firmer  mood — Be  a  woman,  Catherine,  or  rather  be  a  man 
— ^thou  canst  be  a  man  if  thou  wilt." 

Catherine  dried  her  tears,  and  endeavoured  to  smile. 

"  Tou  must  not  ask  me,"  she  said,  "  about  that  which  so  much  disturbs 
your  mind ;  you  shall  know  all  in  time— nay,  you  should  know  all  now,  but 
that Hush  1  here  comes  the  Queen." 

Mary  entered  from  her  apartment,  paler  than  usual,  and  apparently 
exhausted  by  a  sleepless  night,  and  by  the  painful  thoughts  which  had  ill 
supplied  the  place  of  repose ;  yet  the  languor  of  her  looks  was  so  far  from 
impairing  her  beauty,  that  it  only  substituted  the  frail  delicacy  of  the  lovely 
woman  for  the  majestic  grace  of  the  Queen.  Contrary  to  her  wont,  her 
toilette  had  been  very  hastily  despatched,  and  her  hair,  which  was  usually 
dressed  by  Lady  Fleming  with  great  care,  escaping  from  beneath  the  head- 
tire,  which  had  been  hastily  adjusted,  fell  in  long  and  luxuriant  tresses  of 
Nature's  own  curling,  over  a  neck  and  bosom  which  were  somewhat  less 
carefully  veiled  than  usual. 

As  she  stepped  over  the  threshold  of  her  apartment,  Catherine,  hastily 
drying  her  tears,  ran  to  meet  her  royal  mistress,  and  having  first  kneeled  at 
her  feet,  and  kissed  her  hand,  instantly  rose,  and  placing  herself  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Queen,  seemed  anxious  to  divide  with  the  Lady  Fleming 
the  honour  of  supporting  and  assisting  her.  The  page,  on  his  part,  ad- 
vanced  and  put  in  order  the  chair  of  state,  which  she  usually  occupied,  and 
having  placed  the  cushion  and  footstool  for  her  accommodation,  stepped  back, 
and  stood  ready  for  service  in  the  place  usually  occupied  by  his  predecessor, 
the  young  Seneschal.  Mary's  eye  rested  an  instant  on  him,  and  could  not 
but  remark  the  change  of  persons.  Hers  was  not  the  female  heart  which 
could  refuse  compassion,  at  least,  to  a  gallant  youth  who  had  sufiered  in 
her  cause,  although  he  had  been  guided  in  his  enterprise  by  a  too  presump- 
tuous passion;  and  the  words  "Poor  Douglas!"  escaped  from  her  lips, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  as  she  leant  herself  back  in  her  chair,  and  put  the 
kerchief  to  her  eyes. 

"  Yes,  gracious  madam,"  said  Catherine,  assuming  a  cheerful  manner,  in 
order  to  cheer  her  sovereign,  "our  gallant  Knight  is  indeed  banished  —  the 
advenl^re  was  not  reserved  for  him  ;  but  he  has  left  behind  him  a  youthful 
Esquire,  as  much  devoted  to  your  Grace's  service,  and  who,  by  me,  makes 
you  tender  of  his  hand  and  sword." 

"  If  they  may  in  aught  avail  your  Grace,"  said  Roland  Graeme,  bowing 
profoundly. 

"Alas!"  said  the  Queen,  "what  needs  this,  Catherine? — why  prepare 
tew  victims  to  he  involved  in,  and  overwhelmed  by,  my  cruel  fortune?  — 
were  we  not  better  cease  to  struj^gle,  and  ourselves  sink  in  the  tide  wiUiout 
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farther  resistaiice,  than  thus  drag  into  destmction  with  ns  erery  gcncroni 
heart  which  makes  an  effort  in  our  favour? — I  have  had  hut  too  much  of 
plot  and  intrigue  around  me,  since  I  was  stretched  an  orphan  child  in  mj 
very  cradle,  while  contending  nobles  strove  which  should  rule  in  the  name 
of  the  unconscious  innocent.  Surely  time  it  were  that  all  this  busy  and 
most  dangerous  coil  should  end.  Let  me  call  my  prison  a  convent,  and  my 
■eclusion  a  voluntary  sequestration  of  myselt  from  the  world  and  its 
ways." 

"  Speak  not  thus,  madam,  before  your  faithful  servants,"  said  Catherine, 
'*  to  discourage  their  zeal  at  once,  and  to  break  their  hearts.  Daughter  of 
Kings,  be  not  in  this  hour  so  unkingly — Gome,  Roland,  and  let  us,  the 
youngest  of  her  followers,  show  ourselves  worthy  of  her  cause — let  us  kneel 
before  her  footstool,  and  implore  her  to  be  her  own  magnanimous  self." 
And  leading  Roland  GrsBme  to  the  Queen's  seat,  they  both  kneeled  down 
before  her.  Mary  raised  herself  in  her  chair,  and  sat  erect,  while,  extend- 
ing one  hand  to  be  kissed  by  the  page,  she  arranged  with  the  other  the 
clustering'  locks  which  shaded  the  bold  yet  lovely  brow  of  the  high-spirited 
Catherine. 

"  Alas !  ma  migndne"  she  said,  for  so  in  fondness  she  often  called  her 
young  attendant,  *'  that  you  should  thus  desperately  mix  with  my  unhappy 
fate  the  fortune  of  your  young  lives! — Are  they  not  a  lovely  couple,  my 
Fleming?  and  is  it  not  heart-rending  to  think  that  I  must  be  their  ruin?" 

**  Not  80,"  said  Roland  Grssme,  **  it  is  we,  gracious  Sovereign,  who  will 
be  your  deliverers." 

"  Ex  oribus  partmlorum  /"  said  the  Queen,  looking  upward  ;  "  if  it  is  by 
the  mouth  of  these  children  that  Heaven  calls  me  to  resume  the  stately 
thoughts  which  become  my  birth  and  my  rights,  thou  wilt  grant  them  thy 
protection,  and  to  me  the  power  of  rewarding  their  zeal!" — Then  turning  to 
Fleming,  she  instantly  added, — "Thou  knowest,  my  friend,  whether  to 
make  those  who  have  served  me  happy,  was  not  ever  Mary's  fa  rourite 
pastime.  When  I  have  been  rebuked  by  the  stern  preachers  of  the  *Oalvin- 
istic  heresy — when  I  have  seen  the  fierce  countenances  of  my  nobles  diverted 
from  me,  has  it  not  been  because  I  mixed  in  the  harmless  pleasure?  of  the 
young  and  gay,  and  rather  for  the  sake  of  their  happiness  than  n  y  own, 
nave  mingled  in  the  masque,  the  song,  or  the  dance,  with  the  youth  of  my 
household?  Well,  I  repent  not  of  it  —  though  Knox  termed  it  fin,  and 
Morton  degradation  —  I  was  happy,  because  1  saw  happiness  arouid  me; 
and  woe  betide  the  wretched  jealousy  that  can  extract  guilt^out  of  t^e  over- 
flowings of  an  unguarded  gaiety! — Fleming,  if  we  are  restored  to  our  throne, 
shall  we  not  have  one  blithesome  day  at  a  blithesome  bridal,  of  which  we 
must  now  name  neither  the  bride  nor  the  bride^oom  ?  but  that  bridegroom 
shall  have  the  barony  of  Blairgowrie,  a  fair  gift  even  for  a  Queen  to  give, 
and  that  bride's  chaplet  shall  be  twined  with  the  fairest  pearls  thai  evw 
were  found  in  the  depths  of  Lochlomond ;  and  thou  thyself,  Mary  Fleming, 
the  best  dresser  of  tires  that  ever  busked  the  tresses  of  a  Queen,  and  who 
woUld  scorn  to  touch  those  of  any  woman  of  lower  rank, — thou  thyself 
shalt,  for  my  love,  twine  them  into  the  bride's  tresses. — Look,  my  Firming, 
suppose  them  such  clustered  locks  as  those  of  our  Catherine,  they  would 
not  put  shame  upon  thy  skill." 

So  saying,  she  passed  her  hand  fondly  over  the  head  of  her  ycvathfiil 
favourite,  while  her  more  aieed  attendant  replied  despondently,  **Alasl 
madam,  your  thoughts  stray  Vat  from  home." 

"Thev  do,  my  Fleming,'' said  the  Queen  ;  "  but  is  it  well  or  kVd  in  yoo 
to  call  them  back  ? — God  knows,  they  have  kept  the  perch  this  nigbt  Lot  too 
closely — Come,  I  will  recall  the  gay  vision,  were  it  but  to  punish  them.  Yea, 
at  that  blithesome  bridal,  Mary  herself  shall  forget  the  weight  of  sorrows, 
and  the  toil  of  state,  and  herself  once  more  lead  a  measure.  —  At  ^lioae 
wedding  was  it  that  we  last  danced,  my  Fleming?    I  think  care  haa  trunbleJ 
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my  meinoTy  —  yet  something  of  it  I  should  remember — canst  thou  not  aid 
me  ? — I  know  thou  canst." 


"Alas!  madam/'  replied  the  ladj 

"Whatl"  said  Mary,  "wilt  thou  not  help  us  so  far?  this  is  a  peevish 
adherence  to  thine  own  graver  opinion,  which  holds  our  talk  as  folly.  But 
thou  art  court-bred,  and  wilt  well  understand  me  when  I  say,  the  Queen 
commands  Lady  Fleming  to  tell  her  where  she  led  the  last  brcmle" 

With  a  face  deadly  pale,  and  a  mien  as  if  she  were  about  to  sink  into  the 
earth,  the  court-bred  dame,  no  longer  daring  to  refuse  obedience,  faltered 
out — •*  Gracious  Lady — if  my  memory  err  not — it  was  at  a  masque  in  Holy- 
rood — at  the  marriage  of  Sebastian." 

The  unhappy  Queen,  who  had  hitherto  listened  with  a  melancholy  smile, 
provoked  by  the  reluctance  with  which  the  Lady  Fleming  brought  out  her 
Htory,  at  this  ill-fated  word  interrupted  her  with  a  shriek  so  wild  and  loud 
that  the  vaulted  apartment  rang,  and  both  Roland  and  Catherine  sprung  to 
their  feet  in  the  utmost  terror  and  alarm.  Meantime,  Mary  seemed,  by  the 
train  of  horrible  ideas  thus  suddenly  excited,  surprised  not  only  beyond 
self-command,  but  for  the  moment  beyond  the  verge  of  reason. 

"  Traitress  1"  she  said  to  the  Lady  Fleming,  "  thou  wouldst  slay  thy  sove- 
reign— Call  my  French  guards — a  moi!  a  moi!  mes  Frangaisl — I  am  beset 
with  traitors  in  mine  own  palace — they  have  murdered  my  husband — Res- 
cue !  rescue  for  the  Queen  of  Scotland  I"  She  started  up  from  her  charr — 
her  features,  late  so  exquisitely  lovely  in  their  paleness,  now  inflamed  with 
the  fury  of  frenzy,  and  resembling  those  of  a  Bellona.. '  *'We  will  take  the 
field  ourself,"  she  said ;  "  warn  the  city  —  warn  Lothian  and  Fife  —  saddle 
our  Spanish  barb,  and  bid  French  Paris  see  our  petronel  be  charged ! — Bet- 
ter to  die  a^the  head  of  our  brave  Scotsmen,  like  our  grandfather  at  Flodden, 
than  of  a  broken  heart,  like  our  ill-starred  father  I" 

"  Be  patient — be  composed,  dearest  Sovereign,"  said  Catherine :  and  then 
addressmg  Lady  Fleming  angrily,  she  added,  **How  could.you  say  aught 
that  reminded  her  of  her  husband  ?" 

The  word  reached  the  ear  of  the  unhappy  Princess,  who  caught  it  up, 
speaking  with  great  rapidity.  "  Husband  I — what  husband  ? — Not  his  most 
Christian  Majesty — he  is  ill  at  ease — he  cannot  mount  on  horseback. — Not 
him  of  the  Lennox — but  it  was  the  Duke  of  Orkney  thou  wouldst  i?ay." 

**  For  God's  love,  madam,  be  patient !"  said  the  Lady  Fleming. 

But  the  Queen's  excited  imagination  could  by  no-  entreaty  be  diverted 
from  its  course.  "  Bid  him  come  hither  to  our  aid,"  she  said,  *'  and  bring 
with  him  his  lambs,  as  he  calls  them — Bowton,  Hay  of  Talla,  Black  Ormis- 
ton,  and  his  kinsman  Hob  —  Fie  I  how  swart  they  are,  and  how  they  smell 
of  sulphur!  What!  closeted  with  Morton  ?  Nay,  if  the  Douglas  and  the 
Hepburn  hatch  the  com  plot  together,  the  bird,  when  it  breaks  the  shell,  will 
scare  Scotland.     Will  it  not,  my  Fleming  ?" 

"  She  grows  wilder  and  wilder,"  said  Fleming ;  "  we  have  too  many 
hearers  for  these  strange  words." 

**  Roland,"  said  Catherine,  **  in  the  name  of  God,  begone !  You  cannot 
aid  us  here — Leave  us  to  deal  with  her  alone — Away — away !" 

She  thrust  him  to  the  door  of  the  anteroom ;  yet  even  when  he  had  en- 
tered that  apartment,  and  shut  the  door,  he  could  still  hear  the  Queen  talk 
in  a  loud  and  determined  tone,  as  if  giving  forth  orders,  until  at  length  the 
voice  died  awa^  in  a  feeble  and  continued  lamentation. 

At  this  crisis  Catherine  entered  the  anteroom.  "  Be  not  too  anxious," 
Mhe  said,  "  the  crisis  is  now  over ;  but  keep  the  door  fast — let  no  one  enter 
until  she  is  more  composed." 

"In  the  name  of  God,  what  does  this  mean  ?"  said  the  page;  "or  what 
was  there  in  the  Lady  Fleming's  words  to  excite  so  wild  a  transport  ?" 

"Oh,  the  Lady  Fleming,  the  Lady  Fleming,"  said  Catherine,  repeating 
the  words  impatiently  ;  "  the  Lady  Fleming  is  a  fool — she  loves  her  mistress. 
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yet  knows  so  little  how  to  express  her  love,  that  were  the  Queen  to  ask  hn 
for  very  poison,  she  would  deem  it  a  point  of  duty  not  to  resist  her  oom- 
mands.  I  could  have  torn  her  starched  head-tire  from  her  formal  head — 
The  Queen  should  have  as  soon  had  the  heart  out  of  my  hody,  as  the  word 
Sebastian  out  of  my  lips  —  That  that  piece  of  weaved  tapestry  should  be  a 
woman,  and  yet  not  have  wit  enough  to  tell  a  lie  I" 

*' And  wl»at  was  this  story  of  Sebastian?''  said  the  page.  " By  Heaven, 
Catherine,  you  are  all  riddles  alike  I" 

**  You  are  as  great  a  fool  as  Fleming,"  returned  the  impatient  maiden ; 
'*  know  ye  not,  that  on  the  night  of  Henry  Darnley's  murder,  and  at  the 
blowing  up  of  the  Kirk  of  Field,  the  Queen's  absence  was  owing  to  her 
attending  on  a  masque  at  Holyrood,  given  by  her  to  grace  the  marriaee  of 
this  stuiie  Sebastian,  who,  himself  a  favoured  servant,  married  one  of  her 
female  attendants,  who  was  near  to  her  person  ?" 

**  By  Saint  Giles,"  said  the  page,  **  I  wonder  not  at  her  passion,  but  only 
marvel  by  what  forgetfulness  it  was  that  she  could  urge  tne  Lady  Fleming 
with  Hucb  a  question." 

"  I  cannot  account  for  it,''  said  Catherine ;  **  but  it  seems  as  if  greai  and 
violent  grief  and  horror  sometimes  obscure  the  memory,  and  spread  a  cloud 
like  that  of  an  exploding  cannon,  over  the  circumstances  with  which  they 
arc  accompanied.  But  I  may  not  stay  here,  where  I  came  not  to  moralise 
with  your  wisdom,  but  simply  to  cool  my  resentment  against  that  unwise 
Lriidy  Fleming,  which  I  think  hath  now  somewhat  abated,  so  that  I  shall 
endure  her  presence  without  any  desire  to  damage  either  her  cureh  or  vaa- 
qui  no.  Meanwhile,  keep  fast  that  door — I  woula  not  for  my  life  that  aoT 
of  these  heretics  saw  her  in  the  unhappy  state,  which,  brought  on  her  as  it 
litis  been  by  the  success  of  their  own  diabolical  plottings,  they  would  not 
stick  to  calf,  in  their  snuffling  cant,  the  judgment  of  Providence." 

She  left  the  apartment  just  as  the  latch  of  the  outward  door  was  raised 
fnnu  without  .  But  the  bolt  which  Roland  had  drawn  on  the  inside,  resisted 
the  efforts  of  the  person  desirous  to  enter.  "  Who  is  there?"  said  Gra)me 
aloud. 

'*  It  is  I,"  replied  the  harsh  and  yet  slow  voice  of  the  steward  Dryfesdale. 

"  You  cannot  enter  now,"  returned  the  youth. 

"And  wherefore?"  demanded  Dryfesdale,  "seeing  I  come  but  to  do  my 
dutv,  and  inquire  what  mean  the  shrieks  from  the  apartment  of  the  Moab- 
itish  woman.  Wherefore,  I  say,  since  such  is  mine  errand,  can  I  not 
enter  ?" 

"  Simply,"  replied  the  youth,  "  because  the  bolt  is  drawn,  and  I  have  no 
fancy  to  undo  it.  I  have  the  right  side  of  the  door  to-day,  as  you  had  last 
night." 

"  Thou  art  ill-advised,  thou  malapert  boy,"  replied  the  steward,  "  to  speak 
to  me  in.  ouch  fashion ;  but  I  shall  inform  my  Lady  of  thine  insolence." 

"  The  insolence,"  said  the  page,  **  is  meant  for  thee  only,  in  fair  guerdon 
of  thy  discourtesy  to  me.  For  thy  Lady's  information,  I  have  answer  more 
oourteous — ^you  may  say  that  the  Queen  is  ill  at  ease,  and  desires  to  be  dis- 
turbed neither  by  visits  nor  messages." 

'*  I  conjure  you,  in  the  name  of  Qod,"  said  the  old  man,  with  more  8(4en>- 
nity  in  his  tone  than  he  had  hitherto  used,  "  to  let  me  know  if  her  malady 
really  gains  power  on  her  1" 

"She  will  have  no  aid  at  your  hand,  or  at  your  Lady's  —  wherefore. 
begone,  and  trouble  us  no  more — ^we  neither  want,  nor  will  accept  oil  aid  ai 
your  hands  " 

With  this  positive  reply,  the  steward,  grumbling  and  dissatisfied,  ntafsad 
down  stairs. 
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It  b  the  carw  of  kingR  to  be  attended 

By  slaTes,  who  take  their  hamoura  for  a  warrant 

To  break  into  the  bloody  house  of  life. 

And  on  the  winkinf  of  aothority 

To  undentand  a  law. 

Knra  JoHH. 

^«  Citiy  of  Lochleven  sat  alone  in  her  chamber,  endeavouring  witE 
«iace»«  out  imperfect  zeal,  to  fix  her  eyes  and  her  attention  on  the  black- 
lectere<^  Bible  which  lay  before  her,  bound  in  velvet  and  embroidery,  and 
adorned  with  massive  silver  clasps  and  knosps.  But  she  found  her  utmost 
efforts  unable  to  withdraw  her  mind  from  the  resentful  recollection  of  what 
had  last  nieht  passed  betwixt  her  and  the  Queen,  in  which  the  latter  had 
with  such  bitter  taunt  reminded  her  of  her  early  and  long-repeuted  trans- 
gression. 

"  Why,"  she  said,  **  should  I  resent  so  deeply  that  another  reproaches 
me  with  that  which  I  have  never  ceased  to  make  matter  of  blushing  to  my- 
self? and  yet,  why  should  this  woman,  who  reaps — at  least,  has  reaped — 
the  fruits  of  my  folly,  and  has  jostled  my  son  aside  from  the  throne,  why 
should  she,  in  the  face  of  all  my  domestics,  and  of  her  own,  dare  to  upbraid 
roe  with  my  shame  ?  Is  she  not  in  my  power  ?  Does  she  not  fear  me  ? 
Ha  I  wily  tempter,  I  will  wrestle  with  thee  strongly,  and  with  better  sug- 
gestions than  my  own  evil  heart  can  supply  \" 

She  again  took  up  the  sacred  volume,  and  was  endeavouring  to  fix  her 
attention  on  its  contents,  when  she  was  disturbed  by  a  tap  at  the  door  of 
the  room.  It  opened  at  her  command,  and  the  steward  Dryfesdale  entered, 
and  stood  before  her  with  a  gloomy  and  perturbed  expression  on  his  brow. 

"What  has  chanced,  Dryfesdale,  that  thou  lookest  thus?"  said  his  mistress 
—"  Have  there  been  evil  tidings  of  my  bon,  or  of  my  grandchildren  ?" 

"No,  Lady,"  replied  Dryfesdale,  "but  vou  were  deeply  insulted  last  night, 
and  I  fear  me  thou  art  as  deeply  avenged  this  morning — Where  is  the  chap- 
lain ?" 

"  What  mean  you  by  hints  so  dark,  and  a  question  so  sudden  ?  The 
chaplain,  as  you  well  know,  is  absent  at  Perth  upon  an  assembly  of  the 
brethren." 

"  I  care  not,"  answered  the  steward ;  "  he  is  but  a  priest  of  Baal." 

"  Dryfesdale,''  said  the  Lady,  sternlv,  "what  meanest  thou?  I  have  ever 
heard,  that  in  the  Low  Countries  thou  didst  herd  with  the  Anabaptist 
preachers,  thoso  boars  which  tear  up  the  vintage  —  But  the  ministry  which 
suits  me  and  mv  house  must  content  my  retainers." 

"  I  would  I  had  good  ghostlv  counsel,  though,"  replied  the  steward,  not 
attending  Uv  his  mistress's  rebuke,  and  seeming  to  speak  to  himself.  "  This 
woman  of  Moab " 

"  Speak  of  her  with  reverence,"  said  the  Lady;  "she  is  a  king's  daughter." 

"  Be  it  Qo,"  replied  Dryfesdale ;  "  she  goes  where  there  is  little  difference 
betwixt  her  and  a  beggar's  child — Mary  of  Scotland  is  dying." 

"  Dying,  and  in  <my  castle  I"  said  the  Lady,  starting  up  in  alarm ;  "  of 
what  disease,  or  by  what  accident?" 

"  Bear  patience,  Lady.    The  ministry  was  mine." 

"  Thine,  villain  and  traitor  I — how  didst  thou  dare——" 

"  I  heard  vou  insulted.  Lady — I  heard  you  demand  vengeance — I  promised 
you  should  have  it,  and  I  now  bring  tidings  of  it." 

"Dryfesdale,  I  trust  thou  ravest?"  said  the  Lady. 

"  I  rave  nf>t,"  replied  the  steward.     "  That  which  was  written  of  ae  a 
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million  of  jeare  ere  I  saw  the  light,  mast  be  executed  by  mo.  She  hath 
that  in  her  veins  that,  I  fear  me,  will  soon  stop  the  springs  of  life." 

*' Cruel  villain/'  exclaimed  the  Lady,  "thou  hast  not  poisoned  her?" 

**  And  if  I  had,"  said  Dryfesdale,  *^  what  does  it  so  greatly  merit  f  Men 
bane  vermin — why  not  rid  them  of  their  enemies  so?  in  Italy  they  will  do 
it  for  a  cruixuedor." 

**  Cowardly  ruffian,  begone  from  my  sight  I" 

"Think  l>etter  of  my  zeal,  Lady,"  said  the  steward,  "and  judge  nol 
without  looking  arouncf  you.  Lindesay,  Ruthven,  and  your  kinsman  Mor- 
ti>n,  poniarded  Kizzio,  and  yet  you  now  see  no  blood  on  their  embroidery 
--the  Lord  Semple  stabbed  the  Lord  of  Sanquhar — does  his  bonnet  sit  a 

i'ot  more  awry  on  his  brow?  What  noble  lives  in  Scotland  who  has  not 
ad  a  share,  for  policy  or  revenge,  in  some  such  dealing?  —  and  who  im- 
putes it  to  them?  Be  not  cheated  with  names  —  a  da^er  or  a  draught 
work  to  the  same  end,  and  are  little  unlike  —  a  glass  phial  imprisons  the 
one,  and  a  leathern  sheath  the  other  —  one  deals  with  the  brain,  the  other 
sluices  the  blood  —  Yet,  I  say  not  I  gave  aught  to  this  lady." 

"  What  dost  thou  mean  by  thus  dallying  with  me  ?"  said  the  Lady ;  "  as 
thou  wouldst  save  thy  neck  from  the  rope  it  merits,  tell  me  the  whole  truth 
of  this  story — thou  hast  lone  been  known  a  dan^rous  man." 

**  Ay,  in  my  master's  service  I  can  be  cold  and  sharp  as  my  sword.  Be 
it  known  to  you,  that  when  last  on  shore,  I  consulted  with  a  woman  of  skill 
and  power,  called  Nicneven,  of  whom  the  country  has  rung  for  some  brief 
time  past.  Fools  asked  her  for  charms  to  make  them  beloved,  misers  for 
means  to  increase  their  store ;  some  demanded  to  know  the  future — an  idle 
wish,  since  it  cannot  be  altered ;  others  would  have  an  explanation  of  the 
past  —  idler  still,  since  it  cannot  be  recalled.  I  heard  their  queries  with 
scorn,  and  demanded  the  means  of  avenging  myself  of  a  deadly  enemy,  for 
I  grow  old,  and  may  trust  no  longer  to  Bilboa  blade.  She  gave  me  a  packet 
— *  Mix  that,'  said  she,  *  with  any  liquid,  and  thy  vengeance  is  complete.'  " 

"  Villain  I  and  you  mixed  it  with  the  food  of  this  imprisoned  Lady,  to 
the  dishonour  of  thy  master's  house  ?" 

"  To  redeem  the  insulted  honour  of  my  master's  house,  I  mixed  the  con- 
tents of  the  packet  with  the  jar  of  succory-water :  They  seldom  fail  to  drain 
it,  and  the  woman  loves  it  over  all." 

"  It  was  a  work  of  hell,"  said  the  Lady  Lochleven,  "  both  the  asking  and 
the  granting.  —  Away,  wretched  man,  let  us  see  if  aid  be  yet  too  late !" 

"They  will  not  admit  us,  madam,  save  we  enter  by  force  —  I  have  been 
twice  at  the  door,  but  can  obtain  no  entrance." 

"We  will  beat  it  level  with  the  ground,  if  needful  —  And,  hold  —  sum- 
mon Randal  hither  instantly.  —  Randal,  here  is  a  foul  and  evil  chance 
oefallen  —  send  off  a  boat  instantly  to  Kinross,  the  Chamberlain  Luke 
Lundin  is  said  to  have  skill  —  Fetch  off,  too,  that  foul  witch  Nicneven ;  she 
shall  first  counteract  her  own  spell,  and  then  be  burned  to  ashes  in  the 
island  of  Saint  Serf.  Away,  away  —  Tell  them  to  hoist  sail  and  ply  oar,  as 
ever  thoy  would  have  good  of  the  Douglas's  hand !" 

"  Mother  Nicneven  will  not  be  lightly  found,  or  fetched  hither  on  theM 
conditions,"  answered  Dryfesdale. 

"Then  grant  her  full  assurance  of  safety  —  Look  to  it,  for  thine  own  life 
musi  answer  for  this  lady's  recovery." 

"  I  might  have  guessed  that,"  said  Dryfesdale,  sullenly ,  "  but  it  is  my 
oomfort  I  have  avenged  mine  own  cause,  as  well  as  yours.  She  hath  scoffed 
and  eciipped  at  me,  and  encouras;ed  her  saucy  minion  of  a  page  to  ridicule 
my  stiff  gait  and  slow  speech.  I  felt  it  borne  in  upon  me  that  I  was  to  be 
avenged  on  them." 

"Go  to  the  western  turret,"  said  the  Lady,  " and  remain  there  in  ward 
until  we  see  how  this  gear  will  terminate.  I  know  thy  resolvo^l  disposition 
—  ihou  wilt  not  attempt  escape." 
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*'  Not  were  the  walls  of  the  tarret  of  egg-shells,  and  thi  take  sheeted  with 
ic3,"  said  Dryfesdale.  **  I  am  well  taught,  and  strong  in  belief,  that  mnu 
does  nought  of  himself;  he  is  but  the  foam  on  the  billow,  which  rises,  bub- 
bles, and  bursts,  not  by  its  own  effort,  but  by  the  mightier  impulse  of  fate 
which  urges  him.  Yet,  Lady,  if  I  may  advise,  amid  this  zeal  for  the  life  of 
the  Jezebel  of  Scotland,  forget  not  what  is  due  to  thine  own  honour,  and 
keep  the  matter  secret  as  you  may." 

So  saying,  the  gloomy  fatalist  turned  from  her,  and  stalked  off  with  sullen 
composure  to  the  place  of  confinement  allotted  to  him. 

His  lady  caught  at  his  last  hint,  and  only  expressed  her  fear  that  the 
prisoner  had  partaken  of  some  unwholesome  food,  and  was  dangeroujly  ilL 
The  castle  was  soon  alarmed  and  in  confusion.  Randal  was  dispatched  to 
the  shore  to  feteh  off  Lundin,  with  such  remedies  as  could  counteract  poison  ; 
and  with  farther  instructions  to  bring  mother  Nicneven,  if  she  could  be 
found,  with  full  power  to  pledge  the  Lady  of  Lochleven's  word  for  her 
safety. 

Meanwhile  the  Lady  of  Lochleven  herself  held  parley  at  the  door  of  the 
Queen's  apartment,  and  in  vain  urged  the  page  to  undo  it. 

"  Foolish  boy  1"  she  said,  "  thine  own  life  and  thy  Lady's  are  at  ttake  — 
Open,  I  say,  or  we  will  cause  the  door  to  be  broken  down." 

"  I  may  not  open  the  door  without  my  royal  mistress's  orders,"  answered 
Roland;  *'she  has  been  very  ill,  and  now  she  slumbers  —  if  you  wake  her 
by  using  violence,  let  the  consequence  be  on  you  and  your  followers." 

"  Was  ever  woman  in  a  strait  so  fearful  1  exclaimed  the  Lady  of  Loch- 
leven —  '*  At  least,  thou  rash  boy,  beware  that  no  one  tastes  the  food,  but 
especially  the  jar  of  succory-water." 

She  then  hastened  to  the  turret,  where  Dryfesdale  had  composedly  resided 
himself  to  imprisonment.  She  found  him  reading,  and  demanded  of  him, 
"  Was  thy  fell  potion  of  speedy  operation  ?"  . 

"  Slow,"  answered  the  steward.  **  The  hag  asked  me  which  I  chose —  1 
told  her  I  loved  a  slow  and  sure  revenge.  *  Revenge,'  said  I, '  is  the  hishest-- 
flavoured  draught  which  man  tastes  upon  earth,  and  he  should  sip  it  bv 
little  and  little  —  not  drain  it  up  greedily  at  once.'" 

'*  Against  whom,  unhappy  man,  couldst  thou  nourish  so  fell  a  revenge?" 

**  I  had  many  objects,  but  the  chief  was  that  insolent  page." 

"  The  boy !  —  thou  inhuman  man !"  exclaimed  the  lady ;  "  what  could  he 
do  to  deserve  thy  malice  ?" 

"He  rose  in  your  favour,  and  you  graced  him  with  your  commissions —« 
that  was  one  thing.  He  rose  in  that  of  George  Douglas's  also  —  that  was 
<Another.  He  was  the  favourite  of  the  Calvinistic  .Henderson,  who  hated  me 
because  my  spirit  disowns  a  separated  priesthood.  The  Moabitish  Queen 
held  him  dear  —  winds  from  eacn  opposing  point  blew  in  his  favour  —  the 
old  servitor  of  your  house  was  held  lightly  among  ye  —  above  all,  from  the 
first  time  I  saw  his  face,  I  longed  to  destroy  him." 

"  What  fiend  have  I  nurtured  in  my  house  I"  replied  the  Lady.  "  May 
Gk>d  forgive  me  the  sin  of  having  given  thee  food  and  raiment !" 

"  You  might  not  choose.  Lady,"  answered  the  steward.  **  Long  ere  this 
oastle  was  builded  —  ay,  long  ere  the  islet  which  sustains  it  reared  its  head 
above  the  blue  water,  I  was  destined  to  be  your  faithful  slave,  and  you 
to  be  my  ungrateful  mistress.  Remember  you  not  when  I  plunged  amid 
the  victorious  French,  in  the  time  of  this  lady's  mother,  and  brought  off 
your  husband,  when  those  who  had  hung  at  the  same  breasts  with  him  dared 
not  attempt  the  rescue?  —  Remember  how  I  plunged  into  the  lake  when 
TOur  grandson's  skiff  was  overtaken  by  the  tempest,  boarded,  and  steered 
her  safe  to  the  land.  Lady  —  the  servant  of  a  Scottish  baron  is  he  who 
regards  not  his  own  life,  or  that  of  any  other,  save  his  master.  And,  foi 
fhe  death  of  the  woman,  I  had  tried  the  potion  on  her  sooner,  had  not  Master 
U«orge  been  her  taster.    Her  death — would  it  not  be  the  happiest  news  that 
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SoctUaod  ^rer  beard  T  In  she  not  of  tbe  bloody  Gnisiai.  ktoek,  wb  Mie  9wor<l 
-VA8  no  often  red  with  the  blood  of  God'e  saints?  Is  shi  not  the  danghter 
of  the  wretched  tjrrant  James,  whom  Heaven  cast  down  from  his  kingdom, 
and  his  pride,  even  as  the  king  of  Babylon  was  smitten  V 

**  Peace,  villain  I"  said  the  I^dy  —  a  thousand  varied  recollections  throng 
ing  on  her  mind  at  the  mention  of  her  royal  lover's  name ;  "  Peace,  and 
disturb  not  the  ashes  of  the  dead  —  of  the  royal,  of  the  unhappy  dead« 
Read  thy  Bible ;  and  mav  Ood  grant  thee  to  avail  thyself  better  oi  its  con- 
tents than  thou  hast  yet  done  1"  She  depart^  hastily,  and  as  she  reached 
the  next  apartment,  the  tears  rose  in  her  eves  so  hastily,  that  she  was  com- 
pelled to  stop  and  use  her  kerchief  to  dry  them.  **  I  expected  not  this,"  she 
said,  **  no  more  than  to  have  drawn  water  from  the  dry  flint,  or  sap  from  a 
withered  tree.  I  saw  with  a  dry  eye  the  apostacy  and  shame  or  G^rge 
Douglas,  Uie  hope  of  my  son's  house  —  the  child  of  my  love ;  and  yet  I  now 
weep  for  him  wno  has  so  long  lain  in  his  zrave  —  for  him  to  whom  I  owe  it 
that  his  daughter  can  make  a  scoffing  and  a  jest  of  my  name  I  But  she  is 
his  daughter  —  my  heart,  hardened  against  her  for  so.  many  causes,  relents 
when  a  glance  of  her  eye  places  her  father  unexpectedly  before  me  —  and 
as  often  ner  likeness  to  that  true  daughter  of  tbe  bouse  of  Quise,  her  detested 
mother,  has  again  confirmed  my  resolution.  But  she  must  not  —  must  not 
die  in  my  house,  and  by  so  foul  a  practice.  Thank  €K>d,  the  operation  of 
the  potion  is  slow,  and  may  be  counteracted.  I  will  to  her  apartment  once 
more.  But  oh  1  that  hardened  villain,  whose  fidelity  we  held  in  such  esteem, 
and  had  such  high  proof  of  I  What  miracle  can  unite  so  much  wickedness 
and  so  much  truth  in  one  bosom  I" 

The  Lady  of  Lochleven  was  not  aware  how  far  minds  of  a  certain  gloomy 
and  determined  cast  by  nature,  may  be  warped  by  a  keen  sense  of  petty 
injuries  and  insults,  combining  with  the  love  of  gain,  and  sense  of  self- 
interest,  and  amalgamated  with  the  crude,  wild,  and  indigested  fanatical 
opinions  which  this  man  had  gathered  among  the  crazy  sectaries  of  Ger- 
many ;  or  how  far  the  doctrines  of  fatalism,  which  he  had  embraced  so 
decidedly,  sear  the  human  conscience,  by  representing  our  actions  as  the 
result  of  inevitable  necessity. 

During  her  visit  to  tbe  prisoner,  Roland  had  communicated  to  Catherine 
the  tenor  of  the  conversation  he  had  had  with  her  at  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment. Tbe  quick  intelligence  of  that  lively  maiden  instantly  comprehended 
the  outline  of  what  was  believed  to  have  happened,  but  her  prejudices 
hurried  her  beyond  the  truth. 

*'  They  meant  to  have  poisoned  us,"  she  exclaimed  in  horror,  **  and  there 
stands  the  fatal  liquor  which  should  have  done  the  deed  I — Ay,  as  soon  as 
Douglas  ceased  to  be  our  taster,  our  food  was  likely  to  be  fat^ly  seasoned. 
Thou,  Roland,  who  shouldst  have  made  the  essay,  wert  readily  doomed  to 
die  with  us.  Oh,  dearest  Lady  Fleming,  pardon,  pardon,  for  the  injuries  I 
said  to  you  in  my  anger — ^your  words  were  prompted  by  Heaven  to  save  oar 
lives,  and  especially  Uiat  of  the  injured  Quden.  But  what  have  we  now  to 
do  ?  that  old  crocodile  of  the  lake  will  be  presently  back  to  shed  her  hypo- 
critical tears  over  our  dying  agonies. — ^Lady  Fleming,  what  shall  we  do  ?" 

**Our  Lady  help  us  m  our  needl"  she  replied;  ''how  should  I  tell? — 
unless  we  were  to  make  our  plaint  to  the  Regent." 

"  Make  our  plaint  to  the  devil,"  said  Catherine  impatiently,  **  and  accuse 
his  dam  at  the  foot  of  his  burning  throne ! — The  Queen  still  sleeps — we 
must  eain  time.  The  poisoning  hag  must  not  know  hn  scheme  has  mis- 
carried;  the  old  envenomed  spider  has  but  too  many  ways  of  mending  her 
broken  web.  The  jar  of  succory- water,"  said  she — **  Roland,  if  thou  be'st 
a  man,  help  me— empty  the  jar  on  the  chimney  or  from  the  window — ^mnke 
such  waste  among  the  viands  as  if  we  had  made  our  usual  meal,  and  leave 
the  fragments  on  cup  and  porringer,  but  taste  nothing  as  thou  lovest  thy 
life.    XwiU  sit  by  the  Queen,  and  tell  her  at  her  wakine,  in  whaK  a  Jarful 
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iM^i  we  stand.  Her  sharp  wit  and  ready  spirit  will  teach  us  what  is  best 
to  be  done.  Meanwhile,  till  farther  notice,  obsen^e,  Roland,  that  the  Queen 
is  in  a  state  of  torpor — ^that  Lady  Fleming  is  indisposed — that  character*' 
(speaking  in  a  lower  tone)  "  will  suit  her  best,  and  save  her  wits  some  labour 
in  vain.  I  am  not  so  much  indisposed,  thou  understandest.'' 
"  And  I  ?"  said  the  page 

"You?"  replied  Catherine,  "you  are  quite  well — ^who  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  poison  puppy-dogs  or  pages  V* 

"  Does  this  levity  become  the  time  V*  asked  the  pa^. 
"  It  does,  it  does,"  answered  Catherine  Seyton ;  "  if  the  Queen  approTeSi 
I  see  plainly  how  this  disconcerted  attempt  may  do  us  good  service." 

She  went  to  work  while  she  spoke,  eagerly  assisted  by  Roland.  The 
breakfast  table  soon  displayed  the  appearance  as  if  the  meal  had  been  eaten 
as  usual;  and  the  ladies  retired  as  Softly  as  possible  into  the  Queen's 
sleeping  apartment.  At  a  new  summons  of  the  Lady  Lochleven,  the  page 
undid  the  door,  and  admitted  her  into  the  anteroom,  asking  her  pardon  for 
having  withstood  her,  alleging  in  excuse,  that  the  Queen  had  fallen  into  a 
heavy  slumber  since  she  had  broken  her  fast. 

"  She  has  eaten  and  drunken,  then  ?"  said  the  Lady  of  Lochleven. 
"  Surely,"  replied  the  page,  "  according  to  her  Grace's  ordinary  custom, 
unless  upon  the  fasts  of  the  church." 

"  The  jar,"  she  said,  hastily  examining  it,  "  it  is  empty — drank  the  Lady 
Mary  the  whole  of  this  water  ?" 

"  A  large  part,  madam  ;  and  I  heard  the  Lady  Catherine  Seyton  jestingly 
upbraid  the  Lady  Mary  Fleming  with  having  taken  more  than  a  just  share 
Di  what  remained,  so  that  but  little  fell  to  her  own  lot." 
"  And  are  they  well  in  health  ?"  said  the  Lady  of  Lochleven. 
"  Lady  Fleming,"  said  the  page,  "  complains  of  lethargy,  and  looks  duller 
than  usual ;  and  the  Lady  Catherine  of  Seyton  feels  her  head  somewhat 
more  giddy  than  is  her  wont." 

He  raised  his  voice  a  little  as  he  said  these  words,  to  apprise  the  ladies 
of  the  part  assigned  to  each  of  them,  and  not,  perhaps,  without  the  wish 
of  conveying  to  the  ears  of  Catherine  the  page-like  jest  .which  lurked  in  the 
allotment. 

"I  will  enter  the  Queen's  bedchamber,"  said  the  Lady  of  Lochleven ;  "my 
business  is  express." 

As  she  advanced  to  the  door,  the  voice  of  Catherine  Seyton  was  heard 
from  within — "  No  one  can  enter  here — the  Queen  sleeps." 

"  I  will  not  be  controlled,  young  lady,"  replied  the  Lady  of  Lochleven ; 
"  there  is,  I  wot,  no  inner  bar,  and  I  will  enter  in  ^our  despite." 

"There  is,  indeed,  no  inner  bar,"  answered  Catherine,  firmly,  "but  there 
are  the  staples  where  that  bar  should  be ;  and  into  those  staples  have  I 
thrust  mine  arm,  like  an  ancestress  of  your  own,  when,  better  employed 
than  the  Douglasses  of  our  days,  she  thus  defended  the  bedchamber  of  her 
sovereign  against  murderers.  Try  your  force,  then,  and  see  whether  a  Seyton 
cannot  rival  in  courage  a  maiden  of  the  house  of  Douglas." 

"  I  dare  not  attempt  the  pass  at  such  risk,"  said  the  Lady  of  Lochleven : 
**  Strange,  that  this  Princess,  with  all  that  justly  attaches  to  her  as  blame 
worthy,  should  preserve  such  empire  over  the  minds  of  her  attendants.-^ 
Damsel,  I  give  thee  my  honour  that  I  come  for  the  Queen's  safety  and 
advantage.  Awaken  her,  if  thou  lovest  her,  and  pray  her  leave  that  I  may 
enter — I  will  retire  from  the  door  the  whilst." 

"Thou  wilt  not  awaken  the  Queen?"  said  the  Lady  Fleming. 
"What  choice  have  we?"  said  the  ready-witted  maiden,  "unless  you 
deem  it  better  to  wait  till  the  Lady  Lochleven  herself  plays  lady  of  the 
bedchamber.     Her  fit  of  patience  will  not  last  long,  and  the  Queen  must  bt 
urepared  to  meet  her." 
"  But  thou  wilt  '>ring  back  her  Grace's  fit  by  thus  disturbing  her." 

2q2 
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"Ileavtiii  fjrbiJI"  replied  Catherine;  **but  if  bo,  it  must  pass  for  aft 
effect  of  the  poison.     I  hope  better  things,  and  that  the  Queen  will  be  able 
iftrhen  she  wak^a  to  form  tier  own  judgment  in  this  terrible  crisis.     Mean 
while,  do  thou,  dear  Lady  Fleming,  practise  to  look  as  dull  and  heavy  aa 
the  alertness  of  thy  spirit  will  permit." 

Catheirine  kneeled  by  the  side  of  the  Queen's  bed,  and,  kissing  her  hand 
repeatedly,  succeeded  at  last  in  awakening  without  alarming  her.  She 
•eemed  surprised  to  find  that  she  was  ready  dressed,  but  sate  up  in  her  bed, 
and  appeared  so  perfectly  composed,  that  Catherine  Seyton,  without  farther 
preamble,  judeea  it  safe  to  inform  her  of  the  predicament  in  which  they 
were  placed.  Mary  turned  pale,  and  crossed  herself  again  and  again,  when 
she  heard  the  imminent  danger  in  which  she  had  stood.  But,  like  the 
Ulysses  of  Homer, 

——Hardly  waking  jret. 
Sprung  in  ber  mind  the  momentarjr  wit. 

and  she  at  once  understood  her  situation,  with  the  dangers  and  advantages 
that  attended  it. 

**  We  cannot  do  better,"  she  said,  afler  her  hasty  conference  with  Cathe- 
rine, pressing  her  at  the  same  time  to  her  bosom,  and  kissing  her  forehead; 
"  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  follow  the  scheme  so  happily  devised  by  thy  ^ 
quick  wit  and  bold  affection.  Undo  the  door  to  the  Lady  Lochleven — She 
snail  meet  her  mateh  in  art,  though  not  in  perfidy.  Fleming,  draw  close 
the  curtain,  and  get  thee  behind  it — thou  art  a  better  tire-wuman  than  an 
actress ;  do  but  breathe  heavily,  and,  if  thou  wilt,  groan  slightly,  and  it 
will  top  th^  part.  Hark  !  they  come.  Now,  Catherine  of  Medicis,  mav  thy 
spirit  inspire  me,  for  a  cold  northern  brain  is  too  blunt  for  this  scene ! 

Ushered  by  Catherine  Seyton,  and  stepping  as  light  as  she  could,  ths 
Lady  Lochleven  was  shown  into  the  twilight  apartment,  and  conducted  to 
the  side  of  the  couch,  where  Mary,  pallid  and  exhausted  from  a  sleepless 
night,  and  the  subsequent  agitation  of  the  morning,  lay  extended  so  listlessly 
as  might  well  confirm  the  worst  fears  of  her  hostess. 

'*  Now,  God  forgive  us  our  sins  1"  sai^  the  Lady  of  Lochleven,  forgetting 
her  pride,  and  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  by  the  side  of  the  bed;  "It 
is  too  true — she  is  murdered  1" 

'*  Who  is  in  the  chamber?"  said  Mary,  as  if  awaking  from  a  heavy  sleep. 
"  Seyton,  Fleming,  where  are  you  ?  I  heard  a  strange  voice.  Who  waits? 
—Call  Courcelles." 

*'Alas!  her  memory  is  at  Holyrood,  though  her  body  is  at  Lochleven. — 
Forgive,  madam,''  continued  the  Lady,  "if  I  call  your  attention  to  me — I 
am  Margaret  £rskine,  of  the  house  of  Mar,  by  marriage  Lady  Douglas  of 
Lochleven." 

"  Oh,  our  gentle  hostess,"  answered  the  Queen,  "  who  hath  such  cf^re  of 
our  lodgings  and  of  our  diet — We  cumber  you  too  much  and  too  long,  good 
Lady  of  Lochleven ;  but  we  now  trust  your  task  of  hospitality  is  weli-ni^ 
ended." 

"Her  words  go  like  a  knife  through  my  heart,"  said  the  Lady  of  LocIf 
loven — "  With  a  breaking  heart,  I  pray  your  Grace  to  tell  me  what  is  your 
ailment,  that  aid  may  be  had,  if  there  be  yet  time." 

"Nay,  my  ailment,"  replied  the  Queen,  "is  nothing  worth  telling,  or 
worth  a  leech's  notice — my  limbs  feel  heavy — my  heart  feels  cold —  a  pri- 
soner's limbs  and  heart  are  rarely  otherwise — afresh  air,  methinks,  and  free- 
dom, would  soon  revive  me ;  but  as  the  Estates  have  ordered  it,  death  alone 
can  break  my  prison-doors." 

"  Were  it  possible,  madam,"  said  the  Lady,  "  that  your  liberty  could  re- 
store your  perfect  health,  I  would  myself  encounter  the  rt>dentment  of  the 
Eegent  —  of  my  son.  Sir  William  —  of  my  whole  friends,  rather  th«»n  yo« 
vhould  meet  your  fate  in  this  castle." 

"Alasl  madam,"  said  the  Lady  Fleming,  who  conceivv.*d  the  time  propi 
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nous  to  show  that  her  own  address  had  been  held  too  lightly  uf ;  "  it  m  bat 
trying  what  good  freedom  may  work  upon  us ;  for  myself,  I  tHnk  a  free 
walk  on  the  greensward  would  do  me  much  good  at  heart.'' 

The  Lady  of  Lochleven  rose  from  the  bedside,  and  darted  a  penetrating 
look  at  the  elder  valetudinary.    "Are  you  so  evil-disposed,  Lady  Fleming?^ 

**  Evil-disposed  indeed,  madam,''  replied  the  court  dame,  "  and  more  espe- 
cially since  breakfast." 

"  Help !  help !"  exclaimed  Catherine,  anxious  to  break  off  a  conversation 
which  boded  her  schemes  no  good ;  "  help !  I  say,  help !  the  Queen  is  about 
to  pass  away.     Aid  her,  Lady  Lochleven,  if  you  be  a  woman  V* 

The  Lady  hastened  to  support  the  Queen's  head,  who,  turning  her  eyea 
towards  her  with  an  air  of  great  languor,  exclaimed,  "Thanks,  my  dearest 
Lady  of  Lochleven — notwithstanding  some  passages  of  late,  I  have  never 
misconstmed  or  misdoubted  your  affection  to  our  house.  It  was  proved,  as 
I  have  heard,  before  I  was  born." 

The  Lady  Lochleven  sprung  from  the  floor,  on  which  she  had  again  knelt, 
and,  having  paced  the  apartment  in  great  disorder,  flung  open  the  lattice, 
as  if  to  get  air. 

"  Now,  Our  Lady  forgive  me !"  said  Catherine  to  herself.  "  How  deep 
must  the  love  of  sarcasm  be  implanted  in  the  breasts  of  us  women,  since 
the  Queen,  with  all  her  sense,  will  risk  ruin  rather  than  rein  in  her  wit  1" 
She  then  Tidventured,  stooping  over  the  Queen's  person,  to  press  her  arm 
w'th  her  hand,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  "For  God's  sake,  madam,  restrain 
yt.urselfl" 

"  Thou  art  too  forward,  maiden,"  said  the  Queen  ;  but  immediately  added, 
in  a  low  whisper,  "  Forgive  me,  Catherine ;  but  when  I  felt  the  hag's  mur- 
derous hands,  busy  about  my  head  and  neck,  I  felt  such  disgust  and  hatred, 
that  I  must  have  said  something,  or  died.  But  I  will  be  schooled  to  better 
behaviour — only  see  that  thou  let  her  not  touch  me." 

"  Now,  God  be  praised !"  said  the  Lady  Lochleven,  withdrawing  her  head 
from  the  window,  "  the  boat  comes  as  fast  as  sail  and  oar  can  send  wood 
through  water.  It  brings  the  leech  and  a  female  —  certainly,  from  the  ap- 
pearance, the  very  person  I  was  in  quest  of.  Were  she  but  well  out  of  this 
castle,  with  our  honour  safe,  I  would  that  she  were  on  the  top  of  the  wildest 
mountain  in  Norway ;  or  I  would  I  had  been  there  myself,  ere  I  had  under- 
taken this  trust." 

While  she  thus  expressed  herself,  standing  apart  at  one  window,  Roland 
Graeme,  from  the  other,  watohed  the  boat  bursting  through  the  waters  of 
the  lake,  which  glided  from  its  side  in  ripple  and  in  foam.  He,  too,  became 
sensible,  that  at  the  stern  was  seated  the  medical  Chamberlain,  clad  in  his 
black  velvet  cloak ;  and  that  his  own  relative,  Magdalen  Graeme,  in  her  as- 
sumed character  of  Mother  Nicneven,  stood  in  the  bow,  her  hands  clasped 
together,  and  pointed  towards  the  castle,  and  her  attitude,  even  at  that  dis- 
tance, expressing  enthusiastic  eagerness  to  arrive  at  the  landing-place. 
They  arrived  there  accordingly,  and  while  the  supposed  witch  was  detained 
in  a  room  beneath,  the  physician  was  ushered  to  the  Queen's  apartment, 
which  he  entered  with  all  due  professional  solemnity.  Catherine  had,  in 
the  meanwhile,  fallen  back  from  the  Queen's  bed,  and  taken  an  opportunity 
to  whisper  to  Roland,  "  Methinks,  from  the  information  of  the  threadbare 
velvet  cloak  and  the  solemn  beard,  there  would  be  little  trouble  in  haltering 
yonder  ass.  But  thy  grandmother,  Roland  —  thy  grandmother's  zeal  will 
ruin  u8>  if  she  get  not  a  hint  to  dissemble." 

Roland,  without  reply,  glided  towards  the  door  of  the  apartment,  crossed 
the  parlour,  and  safely  entered  the  antechamber ;  but  when  he  attempted  tc 
pass  farther,  the  word  "  Back  I  Back  1"  echoed  from  one  to  the  other,  by 
'wo  men  armed  with  carabines,  convinced  him  that  the  Lady  of  Lochleven's 
luspicions  had  not,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  alarms,  been  so  far  lulled  to 
i^ecp  as  to  omit  the  precaution  of  stationing  sentinels  on  her  nrisoners.    He 
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WM  oompelled,  therefore,  to  return  to  the  parlour,  or  audienee-cliamber,  m 
which  he  found  the  Lady  of  the  castle  in  conference  with  her  learned  leech. 

'*  A  truce  with  your  cant  phrase  and  your  solemn  foppery,  Lundin,"  in 
such  terms  she  accosted  the  man  of  art,  **  and  let  me  know  instantly,  if 
thou  canst  tell,  whether  this  lady  hath  swallowed  aught  that  is  less  than 
wholesome  ?" 

'*Nay,  but,  eood  lady — ^h(  noured  patroness — ^to  whom  I  am  alike  bonds- 
man in  my  medical  and  official  capacity,  deal  reasonably  with  me.  If  this, 
mine  illustrious  patient,  will  not  answer  a  question,  saving  with  sighs  and 
moans — if  that  other  honourable  lady  will  do  nought  but  yawn  in  mv  face 
when  I  inquire  after  the  diagnostics — ^and  if  that  other  young  damsel,  who 
I  profess  is  a  comely  maiden " 

"  Talk  not  to  me  of  comeliness  or  of  damsels,"  said  the  Lady  of  Loeb- 
leven,  "  I  say,  are  they  evil-disposed  ?^-In  one  word,  man,  have  they  taken 
poison,  ay  or  no  ?" 

**  Poisons,  madam,"  said  the  learned  leech,  **  are  of  various  sorts.  There 
is  your  animal  poison,  as  the  lepus  marinus,  as  mentioned  by  Diosooridei 
and  G  lieu  —  there  are  mineral  and  semi-mineral  poisons,  as  those  com- 
pounded of  sublimate  regulus  of  antimony,  vitriol,  and  the  arsenical  salts 
— there  are  your  poisons  u'om  herbs  and  vegetables,  as  the  aqua  cymbalarise, 
opium,  aconitum^  cantharides,  and  the  like — there  are  also " 

"  Now,  out  upon  thee  for  a  learned  fool  I  and  I  myself  am  no  better  foi 
expecting  an  oracle  from  such  a  log,"  said  the  Ladj. 

"  Nay,  but  if  your  ladyship  will  have  patience— if  I  knew  what  food  they 
have  partaken  of,  or  could  see  but  the  remnants  of  what  they  have  last  eaten 
— for  as  to  the  external  and  internal  symptoms,  I  can  discover  nought  like ; 
for,  as  Galen  saith  in  his  second  book  de  AtUidotis ** 

"Away,  fooll"  said  the  Lady;  **send  me  that  hag  hither;  she  shaU 
avouch  what  it  was  that  she  hath  given  to  the  wretch  Dryfesdale,  or  the 
pilniewinks  and  thumbikins  shall  wrench  it  out  of  her  finger  joints  I" 

**Art  hath  no  enemy  unless  the  ignorant,"  said  the  mortified  Doctor; 
veiling,  however,  his  remark  under  the  Latin  version,  and  stepping  apart 
into  a  corner  to  watch  the  result. 

In  a  minute  or  two  Magdalen  Graeme  entered  the  apartment,  dressed  as 
we  have  described  her  at  the  revel,  but  with  her  muffler  thrown  back,  and 
all  affectation  of  disguise.  She  was  attended  by  two  guards,  of  whose 
presence  she  did  not  seem  even  to  be  conscious,  and  who  followed  her  with 
an  air  of  embarrassment  and  timidity,  which  was  probably  owing  to  thdr 
belief  in  her  supernatural  power,  coupled  with  the  effect  produced  by  her 
bold  and  undaunted  demeanour.  She  confronted  the  Lady  of  Lochleven, 
who  seemed  to  endure  with  high  disdain  the  confidence  of  her  air  and 
manner. 

*'  Wretched  woman !"  said  the  Lady,  after  essaying  for  a  moment  to  bear 
her  down,  before  she  addressed  her,  by  the  stately  severity  of  her  look, 
"  what  was  that  powder  which  thou  didst  give  to  a  servant  of  this  bouse, 
by  name  Jasper  Dryfesdale,  that  he  might  work  out  with  it  some  slow  and 
secret  vengeance  ?  —  Confess  its  nature  and  properties,  or,  by  the  honour 
of  Douglas,  I  give  thee  to  fire  and  stake  before  the  sun  is  lower !" 

**  Alas !"  said  Magdalen  Graeme  in  reply,  **  and  when  became  a  Douglas 
or  a  Douglas's  man  so  unfurnished  in  his  revenge,  that  he  should  seek  them 
at  the  bands  of  a  poor  and  solitary  woman  ?  The  towers  in  which  your 
captives  pine  away  into  unpitied  graves,  yet  stand  fast  on  their  foundation 
—  the  crimes  wrought  in  them  have  not  yet  burst  their  vaults  asunder  — 
Vour  men  have  still  their  cross-bows,  pistolets,  and  daggers  —  why  need  yon 
seek  to  herbs  or  charms  for  the  execution  of  your  revenges  ?" 

"Hear  me,  foul  hag,"  said  the  Lady  Lochleven,  —  "but  what  avails 
speaking  to  thee  ?  —  Bring  Dryfesdale  hither,  and  let  them  l>e  confrontBi 
together." 
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**  You  may  spare  your  retainers  the  labour,"  replied  Magdalen  Grsdme 
**  I  came  not  here  to  be  confronted  with  a  base  groom,  nor  to  answer  the. 
interrogatories  of  James's  heretical  leman — I  came  to  speak  with  the  ^ueen 
of  Scotland  —  Give  place  there  !" 

And  while  the  Lady  Lochlevon  stood  confounded  at  her  boldness,  and  at 
the  reproach  she  had  cast  upon  her,  Magdalen  Qraeme  strode  past  her  into 
the  bedchamber  of  the  Queen,  and,  kneeling  on  the  floor,  made  a  salutation 
as  if,  in  the  Oriental  fashion,  she  meant  to  touch  the  earth  with  her  fore- 
head. 

*'  Hail,  Princess  I''  she  said,  "  hail,  daughter  of  many  a  Kin^,  but  graced 
above  them  all  in  that  thou  art  called  to  suffer  for  the  true  faith  —  hail  to 
thee,  the  pure  gold  of  whose  crown  has  been  tried  in  the  seven- times  heated 
furnace  of  affliction  —  hear  the  comfort  which  God  and  Our  Lady  send  thee 
bv  the  mouth  of  thv  unworthy  servant. — But  first" — and  stooping  her  head 
she  crossed  herself  repeatedly,  and,  still  upon  her  knees,  appeared  to  be 
rapidly  reciting  some  formula  of  devotion. 

*'  Seize  her,  and  drag  her  to  the  massy-more !  —  to  the  deepest  dungeon 
witluthe  sorceress,  whose  master,  the  Devil,  could  alone  have  inspired  her 
with  boldness  enough  to  insult  the  mother  of  Douglas  in  his  own  castle  1" 

Thus  spoke  the  incensed  Lady  of  Lochleven,  but  the  physician  presumed 
to  interpose. 

**  I  pray  of  you,  honoured  madam,  she  be  permitted  to  take  her  course 
without  interruption.  Peradventure  we  shall  learn  something  concerning 
the  nostrum  she  hath  ventured,  contrary  to  law  and  the  rules  of  art,  to 
adhibit  to  these  ladies,  through  the  medium  of  the  steward  Dryfesdale." 

"  For  a  fool,"  replied  the  Lady  of  Lochleven,  "  thou  hast  counselled  wisely 
—  I  will  bridle  my  resentment  till  their  conference  be  over." 

"  God  forbid,  honoured  Lady,"  said  Doctor  Lundin,  "  that  you  should  sup- 
press it  longer  —  nothing  may  more  endanger  the  frame  of  your  honoured 
Dody ;  and  truly,  if  there  be  witchcraft  in  this  matter,  it  is  hold  by  the 
vulgar,  and  even  by  solid  authors  on  Demonology,  that  three  scruples  of 
the  ashes  of  the  witch,  when  she  hath  been  well  and  carefully  burned  at  a 
stake,  is  a  grand  Catholicon  in  such  matter,  even  as  they  prescribe  crinis 
cants  rdbidi,  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  the  patient,  in  cases  of  hydrophobia. 
I  warrant  neither  treatment,  being  Mit  of  the  regular  practice  of  the  schools , 
but,  in  the  present  case,  there  can  be  little  harm  in  trying  the  conclusion 
upon  this  old  necromancer  and  quacksalver — jficU  expenmenhim  (as  we  say) 
in  corpore  vilV* 

**  Peace,  fool  1"  said  the  Lady,  *^  she  is  about  to  speak." 

At  that  moment  Magdalen  Graeme  arose  from  her  knees,  and  turned  her 
countenance  on  the  Queen,  at  the  same  time  advancing  her  foot,  extending 
her  arm,  and  assuming  the  mien  and  attitude  of  a  Sibyl  in  frenzy.  As  her 
gray  hair  floated  back  from  beneath  her  coif,  and  her  eye  gleamed  fire  from 
under  its  shaggy  eyebrow,  the  effect  of  her  expressive  though  emaciated 
features,  was  heightened  by  an  enthusiasm  approaching  to  insanity,  and 
her  appearance  struck  with  awe  all  who  were  present.  Her  eyes  for  a  time 
glanced  wildly  around  as  if  seeking  for  something  to  aid  her  in  collecting 
her  powers  of  expression,  and  her  lips  had  a  nervous  and  quivering  motion, 
as  those  of  one  who  would  fain  speak,  yet  rejects  as  inadequate  the  words 
which  present  themselves.  Mary  nerself  caught  the  infection  as  if  by  a  sort 
of  magnetic  influence,  and  raising  herself  from  her  bed,  without  being  able 
to  withdraw  her  eyes  from  those  of  Magdalen,  waited  as  if  for  the  oracle  of 
a  Pythoness.  She  waited  not  long,  for  no  sooner  had  the  enthusiast  col- 
lected herself,  than  her  gaze  became  instantly  steady,  her  features  assumed 
a  de^<^rmined  energy,  and  when  she  began  to  speak,  the  words  flowed  from 
oer  with  a  profuse  fluency,  which  might  have  passed  for  inspiration,  and 
which,  perhaps,  she  herself  mistook  for  such. 

'  Arise."  sne  said,  "  Queen  of  France  and  of  England  I    Aris^.  Taoneei 
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of  Sjotlnnd,  and  be  not  dismayed  though  the  nets  of  the  hunten  have 
encircled  thee  I  Stoop  not  to  feign  with  the  false  ones,  whom  thon  sfaaU 
•oon  meet  in  the  field.  The  issae  of  battle  is  with  the  God  of  armies,  bat 
by  battle  thy  cause  shall  be  tried.  Lay  aside,  then,  the  arts  of  lower  mortal^ 
and  assume  those  which  become  a  Queen  I  True  defender  of  the  only  trua 
faith,  the  armoury  of  heaven  is  open  to  thee !  Faithful  daughter  of  th<» 
Church,  take  the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  to  bind  and  to  loose !  —  Royal  Princess 
of  the  land,  take  the  sword  of  St.  Paul,  to  smite  and  to  shear  I  There  is 
darkness  in  thy  destiny ;  —  but  not  in  these  towers,  not  under  the  rule  of 
their  haughty  mistress,  shall  that  destiny  be  closed  —  In  other  lands  the 
Uoness  may  crouch  to  the  power  of  the  tigress,  but  not  in  her  own  —  not  in 
Scotland  shall  the  Queen  of  Scotland  long  remain  captive  —  nor  is  the  fate 
of  the  royal  Stuart  in  the  hands  of  the  traitor  Douglas.  Let  the  Lady  of 
Lochleven  double  her  bolts  and  deepen  her  dungeons,  they  shall  not  retain 
thee  —  each  element  shall  give  thee  its  assistance  ere  thou  shalt  continue 
captive  —  the  land  shall  lend  its  earthquakes,  the  water  its  waves,  the  air 
its  tempests,  the  fire  its  devouring  flames,  to  desolate  this  house,  rather  than 
it  shall  continue  the  place  of  thy  captivity.  —  Hear  this,  and  tremble,  all  ye 
who  fight  against  the  light,  for  she  says  it,  to  whom  it  hath  been  assured !" 

She  was  silent,  and  the  astonished  physician  said,  ^*  If  there  was  ever  an 
Energumene,  or  possessed  demoniac,  in  our  days,  there  is  a  devil  speaking 
with  that  woman's  tongue  I" 

**  Practice,"  said  the  Lady  of  Lochleven,  recoverine  her  surprise ;  "  here 
u  all  practice  and  imposture  —  To  the  dunge<m  with  her !'' 

*'  Lady  of  Lochleven,"  said  Mary,  arising  from  her  bed,  and  coming  for- 
ward with  her  wonted  dignity,  **  ere  you  make  arrest  on  any  one  in  our 
presence,  hear  me  but  one  word.  I  have  done  you  some  wrong — I  believed 
you  privy  to  the  murderous  purpose  of  your  vassal,  and  I  deceived  you  in 
suffering  you  to  believe  it  haa  taken  effect.  I  did  you  wrong,  Lady  of  Loch- 
leven, for  I  perceive  your  purpose  to  aid  me  was  sincere.  We  tasted  not 
of  the  liquid,  nor  are  we  now  sick,  save  that  we  languish  for  our  freedom." 

'*  It  is  avowed  like  Mary  of  Scotland,"  said  Magdalen.  Graeme ;  "  and 
know,  besides,  that  had  the  Queen  drained  the  drought  to  the  dregs,  it  was 
harmless  as  the  water  from  a  sainted  spring.  Trow  ye,  proud  woman,"  she 
added,  addressing  herself  to  the  Lady  of  Lochleven,  "  that  I  —  I  —  would 
have  been  the  wretch  to  put  poison  into  the  hands  of  a  servant  or  vassal  of 
the  house  of  Lochleven,  knowing  whom  that  house  contained  ?  as  soon  would 
I  have  furnished  drug  to  slay  my  own  daughter !" 

"  Am  I  thus  bearded  in  mme  own  castle?"  said  the  Lady  ;  "  to  the  dun- 
geon with  her  I  — •  she  shall  abye  what  is  due  to  the  vender  of  poisons  and 
praotiser  of  witchcraft." 

Yet  hear  me  for  an  instant.  Lady  of  Lochleven,"  said  Mary  ;  "  and  do 
ou,"  to  Magdalen,  "  be  silent  at  my  command. — Your  steward,  lady,  has 
y  confession  attempted  my  life,  and  those  of  my  household,  and  this  woman 
hath  done  her  best  to  save  them,  by  furnishing  him  with  what  was  harm- 
less, in  place  of  the  fatal  drugs  which  he  expected.  Methinks  I  propose  to 
you  but  a  fair  exchange  when  I  say  I  forgive  your  vassal  with  all  my  heart, 
and  lea^  e  vengeance  to  God,  and  to  his  conscience,  so  that  you  also  forgive 
the  boldness  of  this  woman  in  your  presence ;  for  we  trust  you  do  not  hold 
it  as  a  crime,  that  she  substituted  an  innocent  beverage  for  the  mortal 
poison  which  was  to  have  drenched  our  cup." 

**  Heaven  forfend,  madam,"  said  the  Lady,  **  that  I  should  account  that  a 
erime  which  saved  the  house  of  Douglas  from  a  foul  breach  of  honour  and 
hospitality !  We  have  written  to  our  son  touching  our  vassal's  delict,  and 
he  must  abide  his  doom,  which  will  most  likely  be  death.  Touching  this 
woman,  her  trade  is  damnable  by  Scripture,  and  is  mortally  punished  by 
the  wise  laws  of  our  ancestry — she  also  must  abide  her  doom." 

"And  have  I  then,"  said  the  Queen,  "no  claim  on  the  house  of  LochleTes 
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for  the  wrong  I  have  so  nearly  suffered  within  their  walls?  I  ask  but  in 
«equita],  the  life  of  a  frail  and  nged  woman,  whose  brain,  as  yourself  maj 
judge,  seems  somewhat  afi'ected  by  years  and  suffering." 

"If  the  Lady  Mary,"  replied  the  inflexible  Lady  of  Lochleven,  " hath 
bAcn  menaced  with  wrong  in  the  house  of  Douglas,  it  may  be  regarded  ba 
some  compensation,  that  her  compiots  have  cost  that  house  the  exile  of  a 
valued  son." 

*'  Plead  no  more  for  me,  my  gracious  Sovereign,"  said  Magdalen  Graeme, 
'*  nor  abase  yourself  to  ask  so  much  as  a  gray  hair  of  my  head  at  hc>r  hands. 
I  knew  the  risk  at  which  I  served  my  Chufch  and  my  Queen,  and  was  ever 
prompt  to  pay  my  poor  life  as  the  ransom.  It  is  a  comfort  to  think,  that  in 
elf^ying  me,  or  in  restraining  my  freedom,  or  even  in  injuring  that  single 
gray  hair,  the  house,  whose  honour  she  boasts  %o  highly,  will  have  filled 
up  the  measure  of  their  shame  by  the  breach  of  their  solemn  written  assu- 
rance of  safety."  —  And  taking  from  her  bosom  a  paper,  she  handed  it  to 
the  Queen. 

"  It  is  a  solemn  assurance  of  safety  in  life  and  limb,"  said  Queen  Mar^, 
"  with  space  to  come  and  go,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  Ohamberlam 
of  Kinross,  granted  to  Magdalen  Graeme,  commonly  called  Mother  Nicneven, 
in  consideration  of  her  consenting  to  put  herself  for  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  if  required,  within  the  iron  gate  of  the  Castle  of  Lochleven." 

*'  Knave !"  said  the  Lady,  turning  to  the  Chamberlain,  **  how  dared  you 
grant  her  such  a  protection  ?" 

*'  It  wsLS  by  your  Ladyship's  orders,  transmitted  by  Randal,  as  he  can 
bear  witness,"  replied  Doctor  Lundin ;  "  nay,  I  am.  only  like  the  pharma- 
copolist,  who  compounds  the  drugs  after  the  order  of  the  mediciner." 

**I  remember  —  I  remember,"  answered  the  Lady;  "but  I  meant  the 
assurance  only  to  be  used  in  case,  by  residing  in  another  jurisdiction,  she 
could  not  have  been  apprehended  under  our  warrant." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  the  Queen,  "  the  Lady  of  Lochleven  is  bound  by  the 
action  of  her  deputy  in  granting  the  assurance." 

"  Madam,"  replied  the  Lady,  "  the  house  of  Douglas  have  never  broken 
their  safe-*  conduct,  and  never  will  —  too  deeply  did  they  suffer  by  such  a 
braat^h  of  trust,  exercised  on  themselves,  when  your  Grace's  ancestor,  the 
sec  )nd  James,  in  defiance  of  the  rights  of  hospitality,  and  of  his  ovm  written 
assurance  of  safety,  poniarded  the  brave  Earl  of  Douglas  with  his  own 
hand,  and  within  two  yards  of  the  social  board,  at  which  he  had  just  before 
sat  the  King  of  Scotland's  honoured  ^uest." 

"  Methinkb,"  said  the  Queen,  carelessly,  "  in  consideration  of  so  very 
recent  and  enormous  a  tragedy,  which  I  think  only  chanced  some  six-score 
yoEvrs  agone,  the  Douglasses  should  have  shown  themselves  less  tenacious 
of  tho  compar>y  of  their  sovereigns,  than  you.  Lady  of  Lochleven,  seem  to 
be  of  mine." 

"  Let  Randal,"  said  the  Lady,  "  take  the  hag  back  to  Kinross,  and  set  her 
at  full  liberty,  discharging  her  from  our  bounds  in  future,  on  peril  of  her 
head.  —  Ai^4  let  your  wisdom,"  to  the  Chamberlain,  "keep  her  company. 
And  foar  not  for  your  character,  though  I  send  you  in  such  company ;  for, 
granting  her  to  be  a  witch,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  fagots  to  burn  you  for  & 
wiza  d."        , 

Tt  ft  crest-fallen  Chamberlain  was  preparing  to  depart ;  but  Magdalen 
Grasrn'^,  collecting  herself,  was  about  to  reply,  when  the  Queen  interposed, 
saying,  "Good  mother,  we  heartily  thank  you  for  your  unfeigned  zeal 
towards  our  person,  and  pray  you,  as  our  liege-woman,  that  you  aVistain 
from  whatever  may  lead  you  into  personal  danger ;  and,  farther,  it  is  our 
will  that  you  depart  without  a  word  of  farther  parley  with  any  one  in  this 
lastle.  For  thy  present  guerdon,  take  this  small  reliquary  —  it  was  given 
to  us  hy  our  uncle  the  Cardinal,  and  hath  had  the  benediction  of  the 
H'jly  Fnther  himself;  —  and  now  depart  in  peace  and  in  silence.  —  For  you. 
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Wmad  til,"  continued  the  Queen,  advancing  to  the  Doctor,  who  niad'>  ni* 
reverence  in  a  manner  doubly  embarrassed  by  the  awe  of  the  Queen's  pre- 
tence, which  made  him  fear  to  do  too  little,  and  by  the  apprehension  of  hie 
lady's  displeasure,  in  case  he  should  chance  to  do  too  much  —  "for  yon, 
learned  sir,  as  it  was  not  your  fault,  though  surely  our  own  good  fortune, 
that  we  did  not  need  your  skill  at  this  time,  it  would  not  become  us,  how- 
ever cinsnmstanced,  to  suffer  our  leech  to  leave  us  without  such  guerdon  as 
we  can  offer." 

With  these  words,  and  with  the  grace  which  never  forsook  her,  though, 
in  the  present  case,  there  might  lurk  under  it  a  little  gentle  ridicule,  she 
offered  a  small  embroidered  purse  to  the  Chamberlain,  who,  with  extended 
band  and  arched  back,  his  learned  face  stooping  until  a  physiognomist 
might  have  practised  thf  metoposcopical  science  upon  it,  as  seen  from 
behind  betwixt  his  gambadoes,  was  about  to  accept  of  the  professional 
recompense  offered  by  so  fair  as  well  as  illustrious  a  hand.  But  the  Lady 
interposed,  and,  regarding  the  Chamberlain,  said  aloud,  "  No  servant  of  our 
house,  without  instantly  relinquishing  that  character,  and  incurring  withal 
our  highest  displeasure,  shall  dare  receive  any  gratuity  at  the  hand  of  the 
Lady  Mary." 

Sadly  and  slowly  the  Chamberlain  raised  his  depressed  stature  into  the 
perpendicular  attitude,  and  left  the  apartment  dejectedly,  followed  by  Mag- 
dalen Qrame,  after,  with  mute  but  expressive  gesture,  she  had  kissed  the 
reliquary  with  which  the  Queen  had  presented  her,  and,  raising  her  clasped 
hands  and  uplifted  eyee  towards  Heaven,  had  seemed  to  entreat  a  benedic- 
tion upon  the  royal  dame.  As  she  left  the  castle,  and  went  towards  the 
quajr  where  the  boat  la^,  Roland  Grmme,  anxious  to  communicate  with 
her  if  possible,  threw  himself  in  her  way,  and  might  have  succeeded  in 
exchanging  a  few  words  with  her,  as  she  was  guarded  only  by  the  dejected 
Chamberlain  and  his  halberdiers,  but  she  seemed  to  have  taken,  in  its  most 
strict  and  literal  acceptation,  the  command  to  be  silent  which  she  had 
received  from  the  Queen;  for,  to  the  repeated  signs  of  her  grandson,  she 
only  replied  by  laying  her  finger  on  her  lip.  Dr.  Lundin  was  not  so 
reserved.  Regret  for  the  handsome  gratuity,  and  for  the  compulsory  task 
of  self-denial  imposed  on  him,  had  grieved  the  spirit  of  that  worthy  officer 
and  learned  mediciner — "Even  thus,  my  friena,"  said  he,  squeezing  the 
page's  hand  as  he  bade  him  farewell,  "  is  merit  rewarded.  I  came  to  cure 
this  unhappy^  ^^J  —  *^^  ^  profess  she  well  deserves  the  trouble,  for,  say 
what  they  will  of  her,  she  hath  a  most  winning  manner,  a  sweet  voice,  a 
gracious  smile,  and  a  most  majestic  wave  of  her  hand.  If  she  was  not 
poisoned,  say,  my  dear  Master  Roland,  was  that  fault  of  mine,  I  being 
ready  to  cure  her  if  she  had  ?  —  and  now  I  am  denied  the  permission  to 
accept  my  well-earned  honorarium  —  0  Galen !  0  Hippocrates  I  is  the  gra- 
duate's cap  and  doctor's  scarlet  brought  to  this  pass  I  Frustra  faiigamuM 
Ttmediis  cegroa  J" 

He  wiped  his  eyes,  stepped  on  the  gunwale,  and  the  boat  pushed  off  from 
the  shore,  and  went  merrily  across  the  lake,  which  was  dimpled  by  the 
summer  wind.* 

*  A  rnmiiDoer,  to  uae  a  Sonttish  phraiie,  wanta  bat  a  hair  to  make  a  t«ther  of.  The  whole  detail  of  the 
itswani'H  MopfioKrd  c«>inpiraRy  afainat  the  Mfe  of  Maty,  is /nwrnled  upon  an  expreesioo  iiToae  of  her  Wtten 
w^.ich  alRnns.  that  Jasper  DrjrIeKlale,  one  of  the  Laird  of  Lochleven's  servants,  had  threatened  to  ^nrdM 
Williiini  Dtiaxlas.  (for  his  share  in  the  Qneen's  escape,)  and  averred  that  he  wouJd  plant  a  dagger  ■  Uar*'* 
>wn  ivMTt.— Chujikbii  Uft  ^  Queeii  Jfanr,  voL  i.  p.  278. 
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C|ft]ittr  tt|t  €|itTti|-$||ir)t. 

Deatn  distant  7— No.  ala> !  he's  ever  with  m. 
And  shakes  the  dart  at  ua  m  all  our  actings : 
He  larks  wtthiu  our  cup,  while  we're  in  health ; 
Sits  by  our  sick-bed,  mocks  our  medicines ; 
We  cannot  walk,  or  sit,  or  ride,  or  travel. 
Bat  0eath  is  by  to  seize  as  when  he  listn. 

Thb  Spajobh  Vavmce. 

Fbcx  the  agitating  scene  in  the  Queen's  presence-chamber,  the  I^ady  of 
Lochleven  retreated  to  her  own  apartment,  and  ordered  the  steward  to  b« 
called  before  her. 

"Have  they  not  disarmed  thee,  Dryfesdale?"  she  said,  on  seeing  him 
enter,  accoutred,  as  usual,  with  sword  and  dagger. 

"  No  I"  replied  the  old  man ;  **  how  should  they?  —  Your  ladyship,  when 
you  commanded  me  to  ward,  said  nought  of  laying  down  my  arms ;  and,  I 
think  none  of  your  menials,  without  your  order,  or  yo6r  son's,  dare  ap- 
proach Jasper  Dryfesdale  for  such  a  purpose.  —  Shall  I  now  give  up  my 
sword  to  you  ?  —  it  is  worth  little  now,  for  it  has  fought  for  your  house  till 
it  is  worn  down  to  old  iron,  like  the  pantler's  old  chipping  knife." 

"You  haye  attempted  a  deadly  crime  —  poison  under  trust." 

**  Under  trust  ? — hem ! — I  know  not  what  your  ladyship  thinks  of  it,  but 
the  world  without  thinks  the  trust  was  given  you  even  for  that  very  end ; 
and  you  would  have  been  well  off  had  it  been  so  ended  as  I  proposed,  and 
you  neither  the'worse  nor  the  wiser." 

**  Wretch !"  exclaimed  the  lady,  "  and  fool  as  well  as  villain,  who  could 
not  even  execute  the  crime  he  had  planned !" 

"  I  bid  as  fair  for  it  as  man  could,"  replied  Dryfesdale ;  "  I  went  to  a 
woman — ^a  witch  and  a  Papist — If  I  found  not  poison,  it  was  because  it  was 
otherwise  predestined.  I  tried  fair  for  it ;  but  the  half-done  job  may  be 
clouted,  if  you  will." 

**  Villain  I  I  am  even  now  about  to  send  off  an  express  messenger  to  my 
■on,  to  take  order  how  thou  shouldst  be  disposed  of.  Prepare  thyself  for 
death,  if  thou  canst." 

"  He  that  looks  on  death,  Lady,"  answered  Dryfesdale,  "  as  that  which 
he  may  not  shun,  and  which  has  its  own  fixed  and  certain  hour,  is  ever  pre- 
pared for  it.  He  that  is  banged  in  May  will  eat  no  flaunes^  in  midsummer 
—  so  there  is  the  moan  made  for  the  old  serving-man.  But  whom,  pray  I, 
send  you  on  so  fair  an  errand  ?" 

"  There  will  be  no  lack  of  messengers,"  answered  his  mistress. 

"By  my  hand,  but  there  will,"  replied  the  old  man  ;  "your  castle  is  but 
poorly  manned,  considering  the  watehes  that  you  must  keep,  having  this 
charge — There  is  the  warder,  and  two  others,  whom  you  discarded  for  tam- 

Sering  with  Master  George ;  then  for  the  warder's  tower,  the  bailie,  the 
onjon  —  five  men  mount  each  guard,  and  the  rest  must  sleep  for  the  most 
part  in  their  clothes.  To  send  away  another  man,  were  to  harass  the  sen- 
tinels to  death — unthrifty  misuse  for  a  household.  To  take  in  new  soldiers 
were  dangerous,  the  charge  requiring  tried  men.  I  see  but  one  thing  for  it 
— I  will  do  your  errand  to  Sir  William  Douglas  myself." 

**  That  were  indeed  a  resource !  —  And  on  what  day  witliin  twenty  years 
would  it  be  done  ?"  said  the  Lady. 

"  £ven  with  the  speed  of  man  and  horse,"  said  Dryfesdale ;  "  for  though 
I  care  not  much  about  the  latter  days  of  an  old  serving-man's  life,  yet  I 

*  Paacakea. 
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would  like  to  iLD^w  as  soon  as  may  be,  whether  mj  neck  is  mine  own  or  tiif 
bangmau's/' 

**  Iloldest  thou  thy  own  life  so  lightly  V*  said  the  Lady. 

**  Else  I  had  reckoned  more  of  that  of  others/'  said  the  predestinarian — 
**  What  is  dcuth  ? — it  is  but  ceasing  to  live — And  what  is  living? —  a  weary 
return  of  light  and  darkness,  sleeping  and  waking,  being  hungered  and 
eating.  Your  dead  roan  needs  neither  candle  nor  can,  neither  fire  nor 
feather-bed  ;  and  the  joiner's  chest  serves  him  for  an  eternal  frieze-jerkin.'' 

**  Wretched  man  1  believest  thou  not  that  after  death  comes  the  jud|^ 
ment?" 

"  liady,"  answered  Dryfesdale,  "  as  my  mistress,  I  may  not  dispute  your 
words ;  but,  as  spiritually  speaking,  you  are  still  but  a  burner  of  bricks  in 
Egypt,  ignorant  of  the  freedom  of  the  saints ;  for,  as  was  well  shown  to  me 
by  that  gifted  man,  Nicolaus  Schoefferbach,  who  was  martyred  by  the  bloody 
Bishop  of  Munster,  he  cannot  sin  who  doth  but  execute  that  which  is  pr^ 
destined,  since " 

"  Silence  1''  said  the  Lady,  interrupting  him, — "  Answer  me  not  with  tby 
bold  and  presumptuous  blasphemy,  but  hear  me.  Thou  hast  been  long  the 
servant  or  our  house " 

"The  born  servant  of  the  Douglas  —  they  have  had  the  best  of  me  —  I 
served  them  since  I  left  Lockerbie :  I  was  .then  ten  years  old,  and  you  may 
soon  add  the  threescore  to  it." 

*'  Thy  foul  attempt  has  miscarried,  so  thou  art  guilty  only  in  intention. 
It  were  a  deserved  deed  to  hang  thee  on  the  warder's  tower ;  and  yet  in  thy 

SrelBent  mind,  it  were  but  giving  a  soul  to  Satan.  I  take  thine  offer,  then-^ 
ro  hence  —  here  is  my  packet  —  I  will  add  to  it  but  a  line,  to  desire  him  to 
send  me  a  faithful  servant  or  two  to  complete  the  garrison.  Let  my  son 
deal  with  you  as  he  will.  If  thou  art  wise,  thou  wilt  make  for  Lockerbie 
BO  soon  as  thy  foot  touches  dry  land,  and  let  the  packet  find  another  bearer ; 
at  all  rates,  look  it  miscarries  not." 

** Nay,  madam,"  replied  he  —  "I  was  bom,  as  I  said,  the  Douglas's  ser- 
vant, and  I  will  be  no  corbie-messenger  in  mine  old  age  —  your  message  to 
your  son  shall  be  done  as  truly  by  me  as  if  it  concerned  another  man's  neck. 
I  take  my  leave  of  your  honour." 

The  I^dy  issued  her  commands,  and  the  old  man  was  ferried  over  to  the 
shore,  to  proceed  on  his  extraordinary  pilgrimage.  It  is  necessary  the 
reader  should  accompany  him  on  his  journey,  which  Providence  had  aetei^ 
mined  should  not  be  of  long  duration. 

On  arriving  at  the  village,  the  steward,  although  his  disgrace  had  trans- 
pired, was  readily  accommodated  with  a  horse,  by  the  Chamberlain's  autbo> 
rity ;  and  the  roads  being  by  no  means  esteemed  safe,  he  associated  himself 
with  Auchtermuchty,  the  common  carrier,  in  order  to  travel  in  his  company 
to  Edinburgh. 

The  worthy  waggoner,  according  to  the  established  customs  of  all  car- 
riers, stage-coachmen,  and  other  persons  in  public  authority,  from  the  ear- 
liest days  to  the  present,  never  wanted  good  reasons  for  stopping  upon  the 
road,  as  often  as  he  would ;  and  the  place  which  had  most  captivatfon  for 
him  as  a  resting-place  was  a  change-house,  as  it  was  termed,  not  very  dis- 
tant from  a  romantic  dell,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Keirie  Craigs.  At- 
tractions of  a  kind  very  different  from  those  which  arrested  the  progress 
of  John  Auchtermuchty  and  his  wains,  still  continue  to  hover  round  this 
romantic  spot,  and  none  has  visited  its  vicinity  without  a  desire  to  remain 
fong  and  to  return  soon. 

Arrived  near  his  favourite  howffj  not  all  the  authority  of  Dryfesdale 
(much  diminished  indeed  by  the  rumours  of  his  disgrace)  could  prevail  on 
the  carrier,  obstinate  as  the  brutes  which  he  drove,  to  pass  on  without  bit 
accustomed  halt,  for  which  the  distance  he  had  travelled  furnished  little  or 
no  pretence.     Old  Keltic,  the  landlord,  who  ifad  bestowod  his  n%me  en  a 
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bridge  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  quondam  dwelling,  received  the  carrier 
with  his  usual  festive  cordiality,  and  adjourned  with  him  into  'the  house 
nnder  pretence  of  important  business,  which,  I  believe,  consisted  in  tfaeii 
emptying  together  a  mutchkin  stoup  of  usquebaueh.  While  the  worthy 
host  and  bis  guest  were  thus  employed,  the  discarded  steward,  with  a  double 
portion  of  moroseness  in  his  gesture  and  look,  walked  discontentedly  into 
the  kitchen  of  the  place,  which  was  occupied  but  by  one  guest.  •  The  stranger 
was  a  slight  figure,  scarce  above  the  a^e  of  boyhood,  and  in  the  dress  of  a 
page,  but  bearing  an  air  of  haughty  aristocratic  boldness  and  even  insolence 
in  his  look  and  manner,  that  might  have  made  Dryfesdale  conclude  he  had 
pretensions  to  superior  rank,  had  not  his  experience  taught  him  how  fre- 
quently these  airs  of  superiority  were  assumed  by  the  domestics  and  mili- 
tary retainers  of  the  Scottish  nobility.  —  "  The  pilgrim's  morning  to  you, 
old  sir,''  sfwid  the  youth ;  **  you  come,  as  I  think,  from  Lochleven  Castle  -— 
What  news  of  our  bonny  Queen  ?  —  a  fairer  dove  was  never  pent  up  in  so 
wretched  a  dovecot." 

*'  They  that  speak  of  Lochleven,  and  of  those  whom  its  walls  contain/' 
answered.  Dryfesdale,  "speak  of  what  concerns  the  Douglas;  and  they  who 
speak  of  what  concerns  the  Douglas,  do  it  at  their  peril." 

**  Do  you  speak  from  fear  of  them,  old  man,  or  would  you  make  a  quarrel 
lor  them?  —  I  should  have  deemed  your  age  might  have  cooled  your 
blood." 

**  Never,  while  there  are  empty-pated  coxcombs  at  each  corner  to  keep  it 
warm." 

''  The  sight  of  thy  gray  hairs  keeps  mine  cold/'  said  the  boy,  who  had 
risen  up  and  now  sat*  down  again. 

**  It  18  well  for  thee,  or  I  had  cooled  it  with  this  holly-rod,"  replied  the 
steward.  "  I  think  thou  be'st  one  of  those  swash-bucklers,  who  brawl  in 
alehouses  and  taverns ;  and  who,  if  words  were  pikes,  and  oaths  were 
Andrew  Ferraras,  would  soon  place  the  religion  of  Babylon  in  the  land  once 
more,  and  the  woman  of  Moab  upon  the  throne." 

"  Now,  by  Saint  Bennet  of  Soyton,"  said  the  youth,  "  I  will  strike  thee 
on  the  face,  thou  foul-mouthed  old  railing  heretic  I" 

"  Saint  Bennet  of  Seyton,"  echoed  the  steward ;  "  a  proper  warrant  is 
Saint  Bennet's,  and  for  a.  proper  nest  of  wolf-birds  like  the  Seytons  I — I  will 

arrest  thee  as  a  traitor  to  King  James  and  the  good  Regent. Ho !  John 

Auchtermuchty,  raise  aid  against  the  King's  traitor  I" 

So  saying,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  youth's  collar,  and  drew  his  sword. 
John  Auchtermuchty  looked  in,  but,  seeing  the  naked  weapon,  ran  faster 
out  than  he  entered.  Keltic,  the  landlord^  stood  by  and  helped  neither 
party,  only  exclaiming,  *'  Gentlemen  1  gentlemen  1  for  the  love  of  Heaven  1" 
and  so.  forth.  A  struggle  ensued,  in  which  the  young  man,  chafed  at 
Dryfesdale's  boldness,  and  unable,  with  the  ease  he  expected,  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  old  man's  determined  grasp,  drew  his  dagger,  and  with 
the  speed  of  light,  dealt  him  three  wounds  in  the  breast  and  body,  the  least 
of  which  was  mortal.  The  old  man  sunk  on  the  ground  with  a  deep  groan, 
and  the  host  set  up  a  piteous  exclamation  of  surprise. 

**  Peace,  ye  brawling  hound  I"  said  the  wounded  steward ;  "  are  dagger- 
stabs  and  dying  men  such  rarities  in  Scotland,  that  you  should  cr;^  as  if  the 
house  were  falling?  —  Youth,  I  do  not  forgive  thee,  for  there  is  nought 
betwixt  us  to  forgive.  Thou  hast  done  what  I  have  done  to  more  than  one 
—  And  I  suffer  what  I  have  seen  them  suffer  —  it  was  all  ordained  to  be 
ihus  and  not  otherwise.  But  if  thou  wouldst  do  me  right,  thou  wilt  send 
this  packet  safely  to  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Douglas ;  and  see  that  my 
memory  suffer  not,  as  if  I  would  have  loitered  on  mine  errand  for  fear  of 
my  life." 

The  youth  whose  passion  had  subsided  the  instant  he  had  done  the  deed, 
Ufitenca  with  sympathy  and  attention,  when  another  person,  mqffled  in  hit 
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•loftk,  entered  the  apertment,  and  exolaimed — **  Good  God !  Drjfesdale,  and 
expiring  1'' 

**At,  and  Dryfeedale  would  that  he  had  been  dead/'  answered  the 
wounded  man, ''  rather  than  that  his  ears  had  heard  the  words  of  the  only 
Douglas  that  ever  was  false— but  jet  it  n  better  as  it  is.  Good  my  mur- 
derer, and  the  rest  of  you,  stand  back  a  little,  and  let  me  speak  with  thif 
unhappj  apostate.  —  Kneel  down  by  me.  Master  George  —  You  have  heard 
tbat  I  failed  in  my  attempt  to  take  away  that  Moabitish  stumbling-block 
and  her  retinue-—!  gave  them  that  which  I  thought  would  have  removed  the 
temptation  out  of  thv  path  —  and  this,  though  I  had  other  reasons  to  show 
lo  thy  mother  and  others,  I  did  chiefly  purpose  for  love  of  thee." 

**  For  the  love  of  me,  base  poisoner  I"  answered  Doujclas,  **  wouldst  thou 
have  committed  so  horrible,  so  unprovoked  a  murder,  and  mentioned  my 
name  with  it?" 

**  And  wherefore  not,  George  of  Douglas?"  answered  Dryfesdale.  '*  Breath 
is  now  scarce  with  me,  but  I  would  Apend  my  last  gasp  on  this  argument. 
Hast  thou  not,  despite  the  honour  thou  owest  to  thy  parents,  the  faith  that 
is  due  to  thy  religion,  the  truth  that  is  due  to  thy  aing,  been  so  carried 
away  by  the  charms  of  this  beautiful  sorceress,  that  ukou  wouldst  have 
helped  her  to  escape  from  her  prison-house,  and  lent  her  thine  arm  again  to 
ascend  the  throne,  which  she  had  made  a  place  of  abomination  ? — Nay,  stir 
not  from  me — my  hand,  though  fast  stiffening,  has  yet  force  enough  to  hold 
thee— What  doat  thou  aim  at  ?-~-to  wed  this  witch  of  Scotland  ? — I  warrant 
thee,  thou  mayest  succeed  —  her  heart  and  hand  have  been  oft  won  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  than  thou,  fool  that  thou  art,  would  think  thyself  happy  to 
pay.  But,  should  a  servant  of  thy  father's  house  have  seen  thee  embrace 
the  fate  of  the  idiot  Damley,  or  of  the  villain  Bothwell  —  the  fate  of  the 
murdered  fool,  or  of  the  living  pirate  —  while  an  ounce  of  ratsbane  would 
have  saved  thee  ?" 

**  Think  on  God,  Dryfesdale,"  said  George  Douglas,  "  and  leave  the  utter- 
ance of  those  horrors — Repent,  if  thou  canst — if  not,  at  least  be  silent. — 
Seyton,  aid  me  to  support  this  dying  wretch,  that  he  may  compose  himself 
to  better  thoughts,  if  it  be  possible." 

**  Seyton  1"  answered  the  d^ing  man ;  "  Seyton  I  Is  it  by  a  Seyton's  hand 
that  I  fall  at  last?  —  There  is  something  of  retribution  in  that — since  tbe 
house  had  nigh  lost  a  sister  by  my  deed."  Fixing  his  fading  eyes  on  the 
youth,  he  added,  **  He  hath  her  very  features  and  presence  1  —  Stoop  down, 
youth,  and  let  me  see  thee  closer  —  I  would  know  thee  when  we  meet  in 
yonder  world,  for  homicides  will  herd  together  there,  and  I  have  been  one." 
He  pulled  Seyton's  face,  in  spite  of  some  resistance,  closer  to  his  own,  looked 
at  him  fixedly,  and  added,  "  Thou  hast  begun  young — thy  career  will  be  tbe 
briefer  —  ay,  thou  wilt  be  met  with,  and  that  anon  —  a  young  plant  never 
throve  that  was  watered  with  an  old  man's  blood. — ^Yet  why  blame  I  thee? 
Strange  turns  of  fate,"  he  muttered,  ceasing  to  address  Seyton ;  '*  I  designed 
what  I  could  not  do,  and  he  has  done  what  he  did  not  perchance  design.-^ 
Wondrous,  that  our  will  should  ever  oppose  itself  to  the  strong  and  uncon- 
trollable tide  of  destiny  —  that  we  should  strive  with  the  stream  when  we 
might  drift  with  the  current!  My  brain  will  serve  me  to  question  it  no  far> 
ther — I  would  Schoefferbach  were  here— yet  why  ? — I  am  on  a  course  which 
the  vessel  can  hold  without  a  pilot.  —  Farewell,  George  of  Douglas  —  I  die 
true  to  thy  father's  house."  He  fell  into  convulsions  at  these  words,  and 
shortly  auer  expired. 

Seyton  and  Douglas  stood  looking  on  the  dying  man,  and  when  the  scene 
was  closed,  the  former  was  the  first  to  speiJc.  "  As  I  live,  Douglas,  I  meant 
not  this,  and  am  sorry ;  but  he  laid  nands  on  me,  and  compelled  me  to 
defend  my  freedom,  as  I  best  might,  with  my  dagger.  If  he  were  ten  times 
thy  friend  and  follower,  I  can  but  say  that  i  am  sorry." 

'*  I  blame  thee  not,  Seyton,"  said  Douglas,  "  though  I  laoMtnt  the  ehaooe^ 
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There  is  an  overruling  destiny  above  us,  though  not  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  was  viewed  by  that  wretched  man,  who,  beguiled  by  some  foreign  myata- 
gogue,  used  the  awful  word  as  the  ready  apology  for  whatever  he  chose  to 
do — we  must  examine  the  packet/' 

They  withdrew  into  an  inner  room,  and  remained  deep  in  consultation^ 
until  they  were  disturbed  bv  the  entrance  of  Keltie,  who,  with  an  embar- 
rassed countenance,  asked  Master  George  Douglas's  pleasure  respecting  the 
disposal  of  the  body.  **  Your  honour  knows,"  he  added,  **  that  1  make  my 
bread  by  living  men,  not  bj  dead  corpses ;  and  old  Mr.  Dryfesdale,  who  wai 
but  a  sorry  customer  while  he  was  alive,  occupies  my  public  room  now 
that  he  is  deceased,  and  can  neither  call  for  ale  nor  brandy.'' 

"  Tie  a  stone  round  his  neck,"  said  Seyton,  "  and  when  the  sun  is  down, 
have  him  to  the  Loch  of  Ore,  heave  him  in,  and  let  him  alone  for  finding 
out  the  bottom." 

"  Under  your  favour,  sir,"  said  Qeorge  Douglas,  "  it  shall  not  be  so.  — 
Keltie,  thou  art  a  true  fellow  to  me,  and  thy  having  been  so  shall  advantage 
thee.  Send  or  take  the  body  to  the  chapel  at  Scotland's  wall,  or  to  the 
church  of  Ballanry,  and  tell  what  tale  thou  wilt  of  his  having  fallen  in  a 
brawl  with  some  unruly  guests  of  thine.  Auchtermuchty  knows  nought 
else,  nor  are  the.  times  so  peaceful  as  to  admit  close-looking  into  such 
accounts." 

"  Nay,  let  him  tell  the  truth,"  said  Seyton,  **  so  far  as  it  harms  not  our 
scheme.  —  Say  that  Henry  Seyton  met  with  him,  my  good  fellow ; — I  care 
not  a  brass  bodle  for  the  feud." 

"  A  feud  with  the  Douglas  was  ever  to  be  feared,  however,"  said  George, 
displeasure  mingling  with  his  natural  deep  gravity  of  manner. 

**  Not  when  the  best  of  the  name  is  on  my  side,"  replied  Seyton. 

"  Alas !  Uenrv,  if  thou  meanest  me,  I  am  but  half  a  Douglas  in  this 
emprize — half  head,  half  heart,  and  half  hand.  —  But  I  will  think  on  one 
who  can  never  be  forgotten,  and  be  all,  or  more,  than  any  of  my  ancestors 
was  ever.  —  Keltie,  say  it  was  Henry  Seyton  did  the  deed ;  but  beware,  not 
a  word  of  mel  —  Let  Auchtermuchty  carry  this  packet"  (which  he  had  re- 
sealed  with  his  own  signet)  "  to  my  father  at  Edinburgh ;  and  here  is  to 
pay  for  the  funeral  expenses,  and  thy  loss  of  custom." 

"  And  the  washing  of  the  floor,"  said  the  landlord,  "  which  will  be  an 
extraordinarv  job ;  for  blood  they  say,  will  scarcely  ever  cleanse  out." 

"  But  as  for  your  plan,"  said  George  of  Douglas,  addressing  Seyton,  as 
if  in  continuation  of  what  they  had  been  before  treating  of,  "  it  has  a  good 
face ;  but,  under  your  favour,  you  are  yourself  too  hot  and  too  young, 
besides  other  reasons  which  are  much  against  your  playing  the  part  you 
propose." 

"  We  will  consult  the  Father  Abbot  upon  it,"  said  the  youth.  "  Do  you 
ride  to  Kinross  to-night  ?" 

**  Ay  —  so  I  purpose,"  answered  Douglas ;  "  the  night  will  be  dark,  and 
suits  a  muffled  man.* — Keltie,  I  forgot,  there  should  be  a  stone  laid  on  that 
man's  grave,  recording  his  name,  and  his  only  merit,  which  was  being  a 
faithful  servant  to  the  Douglas." 

"  What  relision  was  the  man  of?"  said  Seyton ;  "  he  used  words,  which 
make  me  fear  I  have  sent  Satan  a  subject  before  his  time." 

**  I  can  tell  you  little  of  that,"  said  George  Douglas ;  **  he  was  noted  for 
disliking  both  Rome  and  Geneva,  and  spoke  of  lights  he  had  learned  among 
the  fierce  sectanes  of  Lower  Germany — an  evil  aoctrine  it  was,  if  we  judge 
oy  the  fruits.  God  keep  us  from  presumptuously  judging  of  Heaven's 
lecrots  1" 


*  Generally,  a  disfuised  man ;  originally  one  who  wears  the  cloak  or  mantle  muffled  round  the  liiwer  ]Mrt 

of  the  face  to  oonoeai  his  couiiteaonce.    I  have  uo  an  ancient  piece  of  inm  the  representation  of  a  robbr.i 

H.'M  acooatred*  endeavouring  to  make  his  way  into  h  house,  and  opposed  by  a  mastiff,  to  whom  he  in  va>s 

4br«  food.    I'lte  motto  i  %pentH  dona  fides.    It  is  part  of  a  fire-grate  said  to  have  belonaed  to  Archbishiwi 

'Miarpo. 

Vol.  v.— 32  2r2 
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"  A  mini  I"  sail  the  young  Seyton,  "  and  from  meeting  any  encounter  tbi« 
evenina." 

**  It  18  not  thy  went  to  pray  so,"  said  George  Douglas. 

"  No !  I  leave  that  to  you,"  replied  the  youth,  **  when  you  are  seized  with 
scruples  of  engaging  with  your  father's  vassals.  But  I  would  fain  have 
this  old  man's  hlood  o£P  these  hands  of  mine  ere  I  shed  more  —  I  will  con- 
fess to  the  Abbot  to-night,  and  I  trust  to  have  light  penance  for  ridding  the 
earth  of  such  a  miscreant.  All  I  sorrow  for  is,  that  he  was  not  a  score  of 
jMrs  younger — He  drew  steel  first,  however,  that  is  one  comfort." 


Aj,  Pedre,— Come  jroo  here  with  mask  and  lantern. 
Ladder  of  mpes  and  other  moonshine  to<iIs  — 
Why.  yoongster,  thoa  mayst  cheat  the  old  Duenna, 
Flatter  the  waiting-woman,  bribe  the  valet; 
But  know,  that  I  her  father  play  the  Gryphon, 
Tameless  and  sleepless,  proof  to  fraod  or  bribe. 
And  ^uard  the  hidden  treasure  of  her  beauty. 

Th£  Spaklsh  Favhbl 

The  tenor  of  our  tale  carries  us  back  to  the  Castle  of  Lochleven,  where 
we  take  up  the  order  of  events  on  the  same  remarkable  day  on  which 
Dryfesdale  had  been  dismissed  from  the  castle.  It  was  past  noon,  the  usual 
hour  of  dinner,  yet  no  preparations  seemed  made  for  the  Queen's  enter- 
tainment. Mary  herself  had  retired  into  her  own  apartment,  where  bhe 
was  closely  engaged  in  writing.  Her  attendants  were  .together  in  the  pre- 
sence-chamber, and  much  disposed  to  speculate  on  the  delay  of  the  dinner ; 
for  it  may  be  recollected  that  their  breakfast  had  been  interrupted.  "I 
believe  in  my  conscience,"  said  the  page,  **  that  having  found  the  poisoning 
scheme  miscarry,  by  having  gone  to  the  wrong  merchant  for  their  deadly 
wares,  they  are  now  about  to  try  how  famine  will  work  upon  us." 

Lady  Fleming  was  somewhat  alarmed  at  this  surmise,  but  comforted  her> 
self  by  observing  that  the  chimney  of  the  kitchen  had  reeked  that  whole 
day  in  a  manner  which  contradicted  the  supposition.  —  Catherine  Seyton 
presently  exclaimed,  **  They  were  bearing  the  dishes  across  the  court,  mar- 
shalled by  the  Lady  Lochleven  herself,  dressed  out  in  her  highest  and  stiffest 
ruff,  with  her  partlet  and  sleeves  of  Cyprus,  and  her  huge  old-fashioned 
farthingale  of  crimson  velvet." 

*'  I  believe  on  my  word,"  said  the  page,  approaching  the  window  also,  "  it 
was  in  that  very  farthingale  that  she  captivated  the  heart  of  gentle  Kinc 
Jamie,  which  procured  our  poor  Queen  her  precious  bar^in  of  a  brother. 

"  That  may  hardly  be.  Master  Roland,"  answered  the  Lady  Fleming,  who 
was  a  great  recorder  of  the  changes  of  fashion,  **  since  the  farthingales  came 
first  in  when  the  Queen  Regent  went  to  Saint  Andrews,  after  the  battle  of 
Pinkie,  and  were  then  called  Vertugardins " 

She  would  have  proceeded  farther  in  this  important  discussion,  but  was 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  Lady  of  Lochleven,  who  preceded  the 
servants  bearing  the  dishes,  and  formally  discharged  the  duty  of  tasting 
each  of  them.  Lady  Fleming  regretted,  in  courtly  phrase,  that  the  Lady 
of  Luchloven  should  have  undertaken  so  troublesome  an  o£Eice." 

"After  the  strange  incident  of  this  day,  madam,"  said  the  Lady,  **  it  i« 
necessary  for  my  honour  and  that  of  my  son,  that  I  partake  nhistever  is 
offered  to  my  involuntary  guest.  Please  to  inform  the  Lady  Mary  that  I 
attend  her  commands." 
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*'  Iler  Majesty,"  replied  Lady  Fleming,  with  due  emphasis  on  the  word, 
"*  shall  be  informed  that  the  Lady  Lochleven  waits." 

Mary  appeared  instantly,  and  addressed  her  hostess  with  coartesy,  whic>i 
even  approached  to  something  more  cordial.  "  This  is  nobly  done,  Lady 
liOchleven,"  she  said  ;  "  for  though  we  ourselves  apprehend  no  danger  under 
your  roof,  our  ladies  have  been  much  alarmed  by  this  niorning's  chance, 
and  our  meal  will  be  the  more  cheerful  for  your  presence  and  assuranca 
Please  you  to  sit  down." 

The  Lady  Lochleven  obeyed  the  Queen's  ^^ommands,  and  Roland  per 
formed  the  office  of  carver  and  attendant  as  usual.  But,  notwithstanding 
what  the  Queen  had  said,  the  meal  was  silent  and  unsocial ;  and  every  effort 
which  Mary  made  to  excite  some  conversation,  died  away  under  the  solemn 
and  chill  replies  of  the  Lady  of  Lochleven.  At  length  it  became  plain  that 
the  Queen,  who  had  considered  these  advances  as  a  condescension  on  her 
part,  and  who  piqued  herself  justly  on  her  powers  of  pleasing,  became 
offended  at  the  repulsive  conduct  of  her  hostess.  After  looking  with  a  sig- 
nificant glance  at  Lady  Fleming  and  Catherine,  she  slightly  shrugged  h^r 
shoulders,  and  remained  silent.  A  pause  ensued,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
Lady  Douglas  spoke : — *'  I  perceive,  madam,  I  am  a  check  oti  the  mirth  of 
this  fair  company.  I  pray  you  to  excuse  me — I  am  a  widow — alone  here  in 
a  most  perilous  charge— -deserted  by  my  grandson — betrayed  by  my  servant 
— I  am  little  worthy  of  the  grace  you  do  me  in  offering  me  a  seat  at  your 
table,  where  I  am  aware  that  wit  and  pastime  are  usually  expected  from 
the  guests." 

"If  the  Lady  Lochleven  is  serious,"  said  the  Queen,  "we  wonder  by 
what  simplicity  she  expects  our  present  meals  to  be  seasoned  with  mirth. 
If  she  is  a  widow,  she  lives  honoured  and  uncontrolled,  at  the  head  of  her 
late  husband's  household.  But  I  know  at  least  of  one  widowed  woman 
in  the  world,  before  whom  the  words  desertion  and  betrayal  ought  never  to 
be  mentioned,  since  no  one  has  been  made  so  bitterly  acquainted  with  their 
import." 

"  I  meant  not,  madam,  to  remind  you  of  your  misfortunes,  by  the  men* 
tion  of -mine,"  answered  the  Lady  Lochleven,  and  there  was  again  a  deep 
silence. 

Mary  at  length  addressed  Lady  Fleming.  "  We  can  commit  no  deadly 
sins  here,  ma  bonnet  where  we  are  so  well  warded  and  looked  to ;  but  if  we 
could,  this  Carthusian  silence  might  be  useful  as  a  kind  of  penance.  If 
thou  hast  adjusted  my  wimple  amiss,  my  Fleming,  or  if  Catherine  hath 
made  a  wry  stitch  in  her  broidery,  when  she  was  thinking  of  something 
else  than  her  work,  or  if  Roland  Graeme  hath  missed  a  wild-duck  on  the 
wing,  and  broke  a  quarrel-pane*  of  glass  in  the  turret  window,  as  chanced 
to  him  a  week  since,  now  is  the  time  to  think  on  your  sins  and  to  repent  of 
them." 

"  Madam,  I  speak  with  all  reverence,"  said  the  Lady  Lochleven ;  "  but  I 
am  old,  and  claim  the  privilege  of  age.  Methinks  your  followers  might  find 
£tter  subjects  for  repentance  than  the  trifles  you  mention,  and  so  mention- 
once  more,  I  crave  your  pardon  —  as  if  you  jested  with  sin  and  repentance 
both." 

"  You  have  been  our  taster.  Lady  Lochleven,"  said  the  Queen,  "  I  perceive 
you  would  eke  out  your  duty  with  that  of  our  Father  Confessor  —  and  since 
vou  choose  that  our  conversation  should  be  serious,  may  I  ask  you  why  the 
Regent's  promise  —  since  your  son  so  styles  himself — has  not  been  kept  to 
me  in  that  respect  ?  From  time  to  time  this  promise  has  been  renewed,  and 
as  constantly  broken.  Methinks  those  who  pretend  themselves  to  so  much 
gvavity  and  sanctity,  should  not  debar  from  others  the  religious  succours 
which  their  consciences  require." 

•  niamond-ahJiped :  literalljr.  fomiiAd  like  the  head  of  a  quarrel,  or  anrow  for  the  OMeebow 
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*'  MftiUm,  the  Ef»rl  of  Monray  was  indeed  weak  enough/'  said  the  Lc^/ 
Lochleven,  *'  to  giie  so  far  way  to  joar  unhappy  prejudices,  and  a  religioner 
of  the  Pope  presented  himeeli  on  his  part  at  our  town  of  Kinross.  But  the 
Douglass  IS  Lord  of  his  own  castle,  and  will  not  permit  his  threshold  to  he 
darkened,  no  not  for  a  single  moment^  by  an  emissary  belonging  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome." 

'*  Methinks  it  were  well,  then,"  said  Mary,  "  that  my  Lord  Regent  would 
send  me  where  there  is  less  scruple  and  more  charity." 

**In  this,  madam,"  answ^rea  the  Lady  Lochleven,  "you  mistake  the 
nature  both  of  charity  and  of  religion,  dharity  giveth  to  those  who  are  in 
delirium  the  medicaments  which  may  avail  their  health,  but  refuses  those 
enticing  cates  and  liquors  which  please  the  palate,  but  augment  the 
disease." 

"  This  yuur  charity.  Lady  Lochleven,  is  pure  cruelty,  under  the  hypocrit- 
ical disguise  of  friendW  care.  I  am  oppressed  amongst  you  as  if  you  meant 
the  destruction  both  of  my  body  and  soul ;  but  Heaven  will  not  endure  such 
iniquity  for  ever,  and  they  who  are  the  most  active  agents  in  it  may  speedily 
exp«ct  their  reward." 

At  this  moment  Randal  entered  the  apartment,  with  a  look  so  much 
perturbed,  that  the  Lady  Fleming  utterea  a  faint  scream,  the  Queen  was 
obviously  startled,  and  tne  Lady  of  Lochleven,  though  too  bold  and  proud 
to  evince  any  marked  signs  of  alarm,  asked  hastily  what  was  the  matter  ? 

"  Dryfesdale  has  been  slain,  madam,"  was  the  reply ;  "  murdered  as  soon 
as  he  gained  the  dry  land  by  young  Master  Henry  Seyton." 

It  was  now  Catherine's  lurn  to  start  and  srow  pale — "  Has  the  murderer 
of  the  Douglas's  vassal  escaped  ?"  was  the  £idy's  hasty  question. 

"  There  was  none  to  challenge  him  but  old  Keltie,  and  the  carrier  Auch* 
termuchty,"  replied  Randal;  "unlikely  men  to  stay  one  of  the  frackest* 
youths  in  Scotland  of  his  years,  and  who  wUs  sure  to  have  friends  and 
partakers  at  no  ereat  distance." 

'*  Was  the  deed  completed  ?"  said  the  Lady. 

"  Done,  and  done  thoroughly,"  said  Randal ;  *'  a  Seyton  seldom  strikes 
twice  —  But  the  body  was  not  despoiled,  and  your  honour's  packet  goes 
forward  to  Edinburgh  by  Auchtermuchty,  who  leaves  Keltie-Bridge  early 
to-morrow  —  marry,  he  has  drunk  two  bottles  of  aquavitse  to  put  the  fright 
out  of  his  head,  and  now  sleeps  them  off  beside  his  cart-avers."  f 

There  was  a  pause  when  this  fatal  tale  wss  told.  The  Queen  and  Lady 
Doufflas  looked  on  feach  other,  as  if  each  thought  how  she  could  best  turn 
the  mcident  to  her  own  advantage  in  the  controversy,  which  was  continually 
kept  alive  betwixt  them  —  Catherine  Seyton  kept  her  kerchief  at  her  eyes 
and  wept. 

"You  see,  madam,  the  bloody  maxims  and  practice  of  the  deluded 
Papists,"  said  Lady  Lochleven. 

"  Nay,  madam,''  replied  the  Queen,  "  say  rather  you  see  the  deserved 
judgment  of  Heaven  upon  a  Calvinistical  poisoner." 

"Dryfesdale  was  not  of  the  Church  of  Geneva,  or  of  Scotland,"  said  the 
Lady  of  Lochleven,  hastily. 

"He  was  a  heretic,  however,"  replied  Mary;  "there  is  but  one  true  and 
unerring  guide ;  the  others  lead  alike  into  error." 

"  Well,  madam,  I  trust  it  will  reconcile  you  to  your  retreat,  that  this  deed 
ihows  the  temper  of  those  who  might  wish  you  at  liberty.  Blood-thirsty 
tyrants,  and  cruel  meu-quellers  are  they  all,  from  the  Clan-Kanald  and  Clan* 
Tosach  in  the  north,  to  the  Ferniherst  and  Buccleuch  in  the  south  —  the 
murdering  Seytons  in  the  east,  and " 

y  Methinks,  madam,  ^ou  forget  that  I  am  a  Seyton  ?"  said  Catherine, 
vrithdrawiDg  her  kerchief  from  her  face,  which  was  now  c^loureri  with 
indignation.  ^ 

•  Bold0«t— noit  fonrwdU  tCwt-lumn     '"*'"" 
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**  if  I  iiad  for^t  it,  fair  mistress,  your  forward  bearing  would  havf 
reminded  me,"  said  Lady  Lochleven. 

"  If  my  brother  has  slain  the  villain  fchat  would  have  poisoned  his 
Sovereign,  and  his  sister,"  said  Catherine,  "  I  am  only  so  far  sorry  that  he 
should  have  spared  the  hangman  his  proper  task.  For  aught  farther,  had 
it  been  the  best  Douglas  in  the  land,  he  would  have  been  honoured  in  falling 
by  the  Seyton*s  sword." 

"  Farewell,  gay  mistress,"  said  the  Lady  of  Lochleven,  rising  to  withdraw ; 
**  it  is  such  maidens  as  you,  who  make  giddy-fashioned  revellers  and  deadly 
brawlers.  Boys  must  needs  rise,  forsooth,  in  the  grace  of  some  sprightU 
damsel,  who  thinks  to  dance  through  life  as  through  a  French  galliard. 
She  then  made  her  reverence  to  the  Queen,  and  added,  '*  Do  you  also,  madam, 
fare  you  well,  till  curfew  time,  when  I  will  make,  perchance,  more  bold  than 
welcome  in  attending  upon  your  supper  board. — Gome  with  me,  Kandal,  and 
tell  me  more  of  this  cruel  fact." 

**  'Tis  an  extraordinary  chance,"  said  the  Queen,  when  she  had  departed ; 
*'  and,  villain  as  he  was,  I  would  this  man  had  been  spared  time  for  re- 
pentance. We  will  cause  something  to  be  done  for  his  soul,  if  we  ever 
attain  our  liberty,  and  the  Church  will  permit  such  grace  to  a  heretic.^But, 
tell  me,  Catherine,  ma  mignone  —  this  brother  of  thine,  who  is  so/rcick,  as 
the  fellow  called  him,  bears  he  the  same  wonderful  likeness  to  thee  as 
formerly  J" 

"  If  your  Grace  means  in  temper,  you  know  whether  I  am  bo  Jrciek  as  the 
serving-man  spoke  him." 

**  Nay,  thou  art  prompt  enough  in  all  reasonable  conscience,"  replied  the 
Queen;  '*but  thou  art  my  own  darling  notwithstanding — But  I  meant,  is 
this  thy  twin-brother  as  like  thee  in  form  and  features  as  formerly?  I 
remember  thy  dear  mother  alleged  it  as  a  reason  for  destining  thee  to  the 
veil,  that,  were  ye  both  to  go  at  large,  thou  wouldst  surely  get  the  credit  of 
some  of  thy  brother's  mad  pranks." 

'*  I  believe,  madam,"  saia  Catherine,  '*  there  are  some  unusually  simple 

Seople  even  yet,  who  can  hardly  distinguish  betwixt  us,  especially  when,  for 
i version's  sake,  my  brother  hath  taken  a  female  dress," — and  as  she  spoke, 
she  gave  a  quick  glance  at  Roland  Graeme,  to  whom  this  conversation  con- 
veyed a  ray  of  light,  welcome  as  ever  streamed  into  the  dungeon  of  a  captive 
through  the  door  which  opened  to  ^ive  him  freedom. 

**  He  must  be  a  handsome  cavalier  this  brother  of  thine,  if  he  be  so  like 
you,"  replied  Mary.  "  He  was  in  France,  I  think,  for  these  late  years,  so 
that  I  saw  him  not  at  Holyrood." 

"  His  looks,  madam,  have  never  been  much  found  fault  with,"  answered 
Catherine  Seyton  ;  "  but  I  would  he  had  less  of  that  angry  and  heady  spirit 
which  evil  times  have  encouniged  amongst  our  young  nobles.  God  knows, 
I  grudge  not  his  life  in  your  Grace's  quarrel ;  and  love  him  for  the  willing- 
ness with  which  he  labours  for  your  rescue.  But  wherefore  should  he  brawl 
with  an  old  ruffianly  serving-man,  and  stain  at  once  his  name  with  such  a 
broil,  and  his  hands  with  the  blood  of  an  old  and  ignoble  wretch  ?" 

"Nay,  be  patient,  Catherine;  I  will  not  have  thee  traduce  my  gallant 
young  knight.  With  Henry  for  my  knight,  and  Roland  Graeme  for  my 
trusty  squire,  methinks  I  am  like  a  princess  of  romance,  who  may  shortly 
set  at  defiance  the  dungeons  and  the  weapons  of  all  wicked  sorcerers. — But 
my  head  aches  with  the  agitation  of  the  day.  Take  me  La  Mer  JJes 
HistoireSf  and  resume  where  we  left  off  on  Wednesday. — Our  Lady  help  thy 
head,  ^irl,  or  rather  may  she  help  thy  heart !  —  I  asked  thee  for  the  Sea  of 
Histories,  and  thou  hast  brought  La  Oroniqua  d*Amour.*^ 

Once  embarked  upon  the  Sea  of  Histories,  the  Queen  continued  her  la 
hours  with  her  needle,  while  Lady  Fleming  and  Catherine  read  to  her  altei^ 
a  itely  for  two  hours. 

As  to  Roland  Graeme,  it  is  probable  that  ne  continued  in  secret  inteni 
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upon  the  Chronicle  of  Lore,  notwithstanding  the  censure  which  the  Queei 
neemed  to  pass  upon  that  branch  of  studj.  He  now  remembered  a  thousand 
oircnmstances  of  voice  and  manner,  which,  had  his  own  prepossession  been 
less,  must  surely  have  discriminated  the  brother  from  the  sister ;  and  he 
felt  ashamed,  that,  having  as  it  were  by  heart  every  particular  of  Catherine's 
soiitures,  words,  and  manners,  he  should  have  thought  her,  notvrithstanding 
her  spirits  and  levity,  capable  of  assuming  the  bold  step,  loud  tones,  and 
forward  assurance,  which  accorded  well  enough  with  her  brother's  hasty 
and  masculine  character.  He  endeavoured  repeatedly  to  catch  a  glance  of 
Catherine's  eye,  that  he  might  judge  how  she  was  disposed  to  look  upon  him 
since  he  hail  made  the  discovery,  but  he  was  unsuccessful;  for  Catherine, 
when  she  was  not  reading  herself,  seemed  to  take  so  much  interest  in  the 
exploits  of  the  Teutonic  knights  against  the  Heathens  of  Esthonia  and 
Livonia,  that  he  could  not  surprise  her  eye  even  for  a  second.  But  when, 
closing  the  book,  the  Queen  commanded  their  attendance  in  the  garden, 
Mary,  perhaps  of  set  purpose,  (for  Roland's  anxiety  could  not  escape  so 

Eractised  an  observer,)  afforded  him  a  favourable  opportunity  of  accosting 
is  mistress.  The  Queen  commanded  them  to  a  little  distance,  while  she 
engaged  Lady  Fleming  in  a  particular  and  private  conversation ;  the  subject 
whereof  we  learn,  from  another  authority,  to  have  been  the  comparative 
excellence  of  the  high  standing  ruff  and  the  falling  band.  Roland  must 
have  been  duller,  and  more  sheepish  than  ever  was  youthful  lover,  if  he  had 
not  endeavoured  to. avail  himself  of  this  opportunity. 

**  I  have  been  longing  this  whole  evening  to  ask  of  you,  fair  Catherine," 
said  the  page,  **  how  foolish  and  unapprehensive  you  must  have  thought  me, 
in  being  capable  to  mistake  betwixt  your  brother  and  you  ?" 

"The  circumstance  does  indeed  little  honour  to  my  rustic  manners/'  said 
Catherine,  '*  since  those  of  a  wild  young  man  were  so  readily  mistaken  for 
mine.  But  I  shall  grow  wiser  in  time;  and  with  that  view  I  am  determined 
not  to  think  of  your  follies,  but  to  correct  my  own." 

*'  It  will  be  the  lighter  subject  of  meditation  of  the  two,"  said  Roland. 

"  I  know  not  that,"  said  Catherine,  very  gravely ;  "  I  fear  we  have  been 
both  unpardonably  foolish." 

''  I  have  been  mad,"  said  Roland,  "  unpardonably  mad.  But  you,  lovely 
Catherine " 

*'  I,"  said  Catherine,  in  the  same  tone  of  unusual  gravity,  **  have  too  long 
suffered  you  to  use  such  expressions  towards  me — I  fear  I  can  permit  it  no 
longer,  and  I  blame  myself  for  the  pain  it  may  give  you." 

"  And  what  can  have  happened  so  suddenly  to  change  our  relation  to 
each  other,  or  alter,  with  such  sudden  cruelty,  your  whole  deportment  to 
me?" 

"  I  can  hardly  tell,"  replied  Catherine,  "  unless  it  is  that  the  events  of  the 
day  have  impressed  on  my  mind  the  necessity  of  our  observing  more  dis- 
tance to  each  other.  A  chance  similar  to  that  which  betrayed  to  you  the 
existence  of  my  brother,  may  make  known  to  Henry  the  terms  you  hare 
used  to  me ;  and,  alas !  his  whole  conduct,  as  well  as  his  deed  this  day* 
in  kkes  me  too  justly  apprehensive  of  the  consequences." 

''  Fear  nothing  for  that,  fair  Catherine,"  answered  the  page ;  "  I  am  well 
able  to  protect  myself  against  risks  of  that  nature." 

''  That  is  to  say,"  replied  she,  **  that  you  would  fight  with  my  twin-brc^ 
ther  to  show  your  regard  for  his  sister?  I  have  heard  the  Queen  say,  in  her 
sad  hours,  that  men  are,  in  love  or  in  hate,  the  most  selfish  animals  of  crea- 
tion ;  and  your  carelessness  in  this  matter  looks  very  like  it.  But  be  not  so 
much  abasoed  —  you  are  no  worse  than  others." 

**  You  do  me  injustice,  Catherine,"  replied  the  page.  "  I  thought  bnt  of 
being  threatened  with  a  sword,  and  did  not  remember  in  who<«e  hand  yoaf 
fancy  had  placed  it.  If  your  brother  stood  before  me,  with  his  driwn 
weapon  in  his  hand,  so  like  as  he -is  to  you  in  word,  person,  and  ft  *v>jir,  but 
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night  shed  nij  life*fi  blood  ere  I  could  find  in  mj  heart  \m  resist  him  to  hit 
injury.'^ 

"  Alas  I"  said  she,  "  it  is  not  my  brother  alone.  But  you  remember  only 
the  singular  circumstances  in  which  we  have  met  in  equality,  and  I  may 
say  in  intimacy.  You  think  not,  that  whenever  I  re-enter  my  father's  house, 
there  is  a  gulf  between  us  you  may  not  pass,  but  with  peril  of  your  life. — 
Your  only  known  relative  is  of  wild  and  singular  habits,  of  a  hostile  and 
broken  clan* — the  rest  of  your  lineage  unknown — forgive  me  that  I  speak 
what  is  the  undeniable  truth." 

**  Love,  my  beautiful  Catherine,  despises  genealogies,"  answered  Roland 
GrsBme. 

"  Love  may,  but  so  will  not  the  Lord  Seyton,"  rejoined  the  damsel. 

"  The  Queen,  thy  mistress  and  mine,  she  will  intercede.  Oh  I  drivQ  me 
not  from  you  at  the  moment  I  thought  myself  most  happy  I — ^and  if  I  shall 
aid  her  deliverance,  said  not  yourself  that  you  and  she  would  become  my 
debtors?" 

"  All  Scotland  will  become  your  debtors,"  said  Catherine ;  "  but  for  the 
active  effects  you  might  hope  from  our  gratitude,  you  must  remember  I  am 
wholly  subjected  to  my  father;  and  the  poor  Queen  is,  for  a  long  timO;  more 
likely  to  be  dependant  on  the  pleasure  of  the  nobles  of  her  part}  than 
possessed  of  power  to  control  them." 

"  Be  it  80,"  replied  Roland  ;  **  my  deeds  shall  control  prejudice  itcelf — it 
18  a  bustling  world,  and  I  will  have  my  share.  The  Knight  of  Avemi,  high 
as  he  now  stands,  rose  from  as  obscure  an  origin  as  mine." 

"Ayl"  said  Catherine,  "there  spoke  the  doughty  knight  of  romance, 
that  will  cut  his  way  to  the  imprisoned  princess,  through  fiends  and  fiery 
dragons  I" 

"  But  if  I  can  set  the  princess  at  large,  and  procure  her  the  freedom  of 
her  own  choice,"  said  the  page,  "  where,  dearest  Catherine,  will  that  choice 
alight?" 

"  Release  the  princess  from  duresse,  and  she  will  tell  vou,"  said  the 
damsel;  and  breaking  off  the  conversation  abruptly,  she  joined  the  Queen 
so  suddenly,  that  Mary  exclaimed,  half  aloud — 

"No  more  tidings  of  evil  import  —  no  dissension,  I  trust,  in  my  limited 
household  ?"— Then  looking  on  Catherine's  blushing  cheek,  and  Roland's 
expanded  brow  and  glancing  eye — "  No — no,"  she  said,  "  I  see  all  is  well — 
Ma  petite  mignonet  go  to  my  apartment  and  fetch  me  down — let  m(  see — ^ay, 
fetch  my  pomander  box." 

And  having  thus  disposed  of  her  attendant  in  the  manner  best  qualified 
to  hide  her  confusion,  the  Queen  added,  speaki-ng  apart  to  Roland,  '^  I  should 
at  ieast  have  two  grateful  subjects  of  Catherine  and  you ;  for  what  sovereign 
but  Mary  would  aid  true  love  so  willingly  ?  — Ay,  you  lay  your  hand  on 
your  sword — ^your  petite  Jlamberge  d  rien  there — Well,  short  time  will  show 
if  all  the  good  be  true  that  is  protested  to  us — I  hear  them  toll  curfew  from 
Kinross.  To  our  chamber  —  this  old  dame  hath  promised  to  be  with  us 
again  at  our  evening  meal.  Were  it  not  for  the  hope  of  speedy  deliverance, 
her  presence  would  drive  me  distracted.     But  I  will  be  patient." 

"  1  profess,"  said  Catherine,  who  just  then  entered,  "I  would  I  could  be 
Henry,  with  all  a  man's  privileges,  for  one  moment — I  long  to  throw  my 
plate  at  that  confect  of  pride  and  formality,  and  ill-nature." 

TL«4  Lady  Fleming  reprimanded  her  young  companion  for  this  expk'^sion 
of  impatience;  the  Queen  laughed,  and  they  went  to  the  presence-chLi^ber, 
wliere  almost  immediately  entered  supper,  and  the  Lady  of  the  castle  The 
(jjueen,  strong  in  her  prudent  resolutions,  endured  her  presence  with  ^reat 
fortitude  and  equanimity,  until  her  patience  was  disturbed  by  a  new  form^ 
tfhich  had  hitherto  made  no  part  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  castle.     vVben 

*  A  iNoken  clan  was  one  who  had  no  chief  able  to  fiml  secaritjfor  their  (cood  behavioar— aclan  of  o<nit*vi: 
tad  tb«  Grcmeii  oft  th«  Debatealle  Land  wvre  in  that  condition. 
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ih:  other  attendant  had  retired,  Randal  entered,  hearing  the  keys  of  the 
castle  fastened  upon  a  chain,  and,  announcing  that  the  watch  was  set,  and 
the  cates  looked,  delivered  the  keys  with  all  reverence  to  the  Lady  of 
Locmeven. 

The  Queen  and  her  ladies  exchanged  with  each  other  a  look  of  disappoint- 
ment, anger,  and  vexation ;  and  Mary  said  aloud,  "  We  cannot  regret  the 
tmallness  of  our  court,  when  we  see  our  hostess  discharge  in  person  so  many 
of  its  offices.  In  addition  to  her  charges  of  principal  steward  of  our  house- 
hold and  grand '  almoner,  she  has  to-night  done  duty  as  captain  of  our 
fniard." 

**  And  will  continue  to  do  so  in  future,  madam,"  answered  the  Lady  Loch- 
leven,  with  much  gravity ;  **  the  history  of  Scotland  may  teach  me  how  ill 
the  duty  is  performed,  which  is  done  by  an  accredited  deputy  —  We  have 
heard,  madam,  of  favourites  of  later  date,  and  as  little  merit,  as  Oliver  Sin- 
clair."* 

**  Oh,  madam,"  replied  the  Queen,  **  my  father  had  his  female  as  well  as 
his  male  favourites  —  there  were  the  Laaies  Sandilands  and  01ifaunt,t  and 
•oroe  others,  methinks ;  but  their  names  cannot  survive  in  the  memory  of 
w)  grave  a  person  as  you." 

The  Lady  Lochleven  looked  as  if  she  could  have  slain  the  Queen  on  the 
spot,  but  commanded  her  temper  and  retired  from  the  apartment,  bearing 
in  her  hand  the  ponderous  bunch  of  keys. 

**  Now  God  be  praised  for  that  woman's  youthful  frailty  I"  said  the  Queen. 
*'  Had  she  not  that  weak  point  in  her  character,  I  might  waste  my  words  on 
her  in  vain  —  But  that  stain  is  the  very  reverse  of  what  is  said  of  the  witch's 
mark  —  I  can  make  her  feel  there,  though  she  is  otherwise  insensible  all 
over.  —  But  how  say  you,  girls  —  here  is  a  new  difficulty  —  How  are  these 
keys  to  be  come  by  ?  —  there  is  no  deceiving  or  bribing  this  dragon,  I  trow." 

"May  I  crave  to  know,"  said  Roland,  "whether,  if  your  Grace  were 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  castle,  you  could  find  means  of  conveyance  to  the 
firm  land,  and  protection  when  you  are  there?" 

"  Trust  us  ror  that,  Roland,"  said  the  Queen ;  "  for  to  that  point  our 
scheme  is  indifferent  well  laid." 

"  Then  if  your  Grace  will  permit  me  to  speak  my  mind,  I  think  I  could 
be  of  some  use  in  this  matter." 

**  As  how,  my  good  youth  ? — speak  on,"  said  the  Queen,  "  and  fearlessly." 

"  My  patron  the  Knight  of  Avenel  used  to  compel  the  youth  educated  in 
his  household  to  learn  the  use  of  axe  and  hammer,  and  working  in  wood 
and  iron  —  he  used  to  speak  of  old  northern  champions,  who  forged  their 
own  weapons,  and  of  the  Highland  Captain,  Donald  nan  Ord,  or  Donald  of 
the  Hammer,  whom  he  himself  knew,  and  who  used  to  work  at  the  anvU 
with  a  sledge-hammer  in  each  hand.  Some  said  he  praised  this  art,  because 
he  was  himself  of  churl's  blood.  However,  I  gained  some  practice  in  it,  as 
the  Lady  Catherine  Seyton  partly  knows ;  for  since  we  were  here,  I  wrought 
her  a  silver  brooch." 

"  Ay,"  replied  Catharine,  "  but  you  should  tell  her  Grace  that  your  work- 
manship was  so  indifferent  that  it  broke  to  pieces  next  day,  and  I  flung  it 


awivy." 


"Believe  her  not,  Roland,"  said  the  Queen;  "she  wept  when  it 
broken,  and  jyut  the  fragments  into  her  bosom.    But  for  your  scheme  •— 
oould  your  skill  avail  to  forge  a  second  set  of  keys  ?" 

"  No,  madam,  because  I  know  not  the  wards.  But  I  am  convinced  I  oould 
make  a  set  so  like  that  hateful  bunch  which  the  Lady  bore  off  even  now, 
that  could  they  be  exchanged  against  them  by  any  means^  she  would  never 
dream  she  was  possessed  of  the  wrong." 

*  A  favoarite,  and  said  to  be  an  anworthy  one,  of  James  V. 

t  The  names  of  these  ladies,  and  a  third  frail  lavoohte  of  James,  are  praaanrsd  in  aa  tuaxnm  Vtm , 
%»qaoC<ttioii.  ^^^ 
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"  And  the  good  dame,  thank  Heaven,  is  somewhat  blir.d/'  said  the  Quts^n , 
'*but  then  for  a  forge,  my  boy,  and  the  means  of  labouring  unobserved?" 

'*<rhe  armourer's  forge,  at  which  I  used  sometimes  to  work  with  him,  i» 
ihu  round  vault  at  the  bottom  of  the  turret  -^  he  was  dismissed  with  th^ 
warder  for  being  supposed  too  much  attached  to  George  Douglas.  The  peo- 
ple are  accustomed  to  see  me  work  there,  and  I  warrant  I  shall  find  som^ 
excuse  that  will  pass  current  .with  them  for  putting  bellows  and  anvil  to 
work." 

**  The  scheme  has  a  promising  face,"  said  the  Queen ;  "  about  it,  mv  lad« 
with  all  speed,  and  beware  the  nature  of  vour  work  is  not  discovered." 

"  Nay,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  draw  the  bolt  against  chance  visiters,  so 
Ihat  I  will  have  time  to  put  away  what  I  am  working  upon,  before  I  undo 
the  door." 

"  Will  not  that  of  itself  attract  suspicion,  in  a  place  where  it  is  so  current 
already  ?"  said  Catherine. 

"  Not  a  whit,"  replied  Roland ;  "  Gregory  the  armourer,  and  every  good 
hammerman,  locks  himself  in  when  he  is  about  some  master  piece  of  craft. 
Besides,  something  must  be  risked." 

**  Part  we  then  to-night,"  said  the  Queen,  '*  and  God  bless  you  my  chil- 
dren !  —  If  Mary's  head  ever  rises  above  water,  you  shall  all  rise  along  with 
her." 


%>•   ^^^^WS^^i^^Mi^AA^MM^^t^^A^^^WIki^AA^iAAAMMi^^^Ma^^^K 


It  is  a  time  of  danger,  not  of  revel, 
When  eharohmen  tarn  to  masquers. 

Spahibh  Faybbr. 

The  enterprise  of  Roland  Graeme  appeared  to  prosper.  A  trinket  or  two, 
of  which  the  work  did  not  surpass  the  substance,  (for  the  materials  were 
silver,  supplied  by  the  Queen,)  were  judiciously  presented  to  those  most 
likely  to  be  inquisitive  into  the  labours  of  the  forge  and  anvil,  which  they 
thus  were  induced -to  reckon  profitable  to  others  and  harmless  in  itself. 
Openly,  the  page  was  seen  working  about  such  trifles.  In  private,  he  forged 
a  number  of  keys  resembling  so  nearly  in  weight  and  in  form  those  which 
were  presented  every  evening  to  the  Lady  Lochleven,  that,  on  a  slight 
inspection,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  perceive  the  difference.  He  brought 
them  to  the  dark  rusty  -colour  by  the  use  of  salt  and  water ;  and,  in  the 
triumph  of  his  art,  presented  them  at  length  to  Queen  Mary  in  her  presence- 
chamber,  about  an  hoar  before  the  tolling  of  the  curfew.  She  looked  at 
thorn  with  pleasure,  but  at  the  same  time  with  doubt. — **  I  allow,"  she  said, 
^*  that  the  Lady  Lochleven's  eyes,  which  are  not  of  the  clearest,  may  be  well 
deceived,  could  we  pass  those  keys  on  her  in  place  of  the  real  implements 
of  her  tyranny.  But  how  is  this  to  be  done,  and  which  of  my  little  court 
dare  attempt  this  tour  de  jongleur  with  any  chance  of  success  ?  Could  we 
but  engage  her  in  some  earnest  matter  of  argument — but  those  which  I  hold 
with  her,  always  have  been  of  a  kind  which  make  her  grasp  her  keys  the 
faster,  as  i'f  she  said  to  herself — Here  I  hold  what  sets  me  above  your  taunts 
and  reproaches — And  even  for  her  liberty,  Mary  Stuart  could  not  stoop  to 
speak  the  proud  heretic  fair.— What  shall  we  do?  Shall  Lady  Fleming  try 
her  eloquence  in  describing  the  last  new  head-tire  from  Paris  ? — alas !  the 
cood  dame  has  not  changed  the  fr\shion  of  her  head-gen r  since  Pinkie-field, 
ror  aught  that  I  know.    Shall  my  mignone  Catherine  sing  to  her  one  of 
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tlioM  touching  ain,  which  drsw  the  very  souls  out  of  He  and  Rolaud 
GnenieT — Alas!  Dame  Margaret  Douglas  would  rathor  hear  a  Huguenot 
psalua  of  Clement  Marrot,  sung  to  the  tune  of  BeveiUez  von^,  belle  endormie, 
A-Cousius  and  liege  counpellors,  what  is  to  be  done,  for  our  wits  are  really 
astray  in  this  matter? — Must  our  man-at-arms  and  the  cham}»ion  of  our 
body,  Roland  Graeme,  manfully  assault  the  old  lady,  and  take  the  keys  from 
her  par  vote  du  fait  f* 

**  Nay !  with  your  Grace's  permission,"  said  Roland,  "  I  do  not  doubt 
tietng  able  to  manage  the  matter  with  more  discretion ;  for  though,  in  your 
Grace's  service,  1  do  not  fear—" 

**  A  host  of  old  women,"  interrupted  Catherine,  "  each  armed  with  rock 
and  spindle,  yet  he  has  no  fancy  for  pikes  and  partisans,  which  might  rise 
at  the  cry  of  Help !  a  Dmiglas,  a  Douglas  /" 

"  They  that  do  not  fear  fair  ladies'  tongues,"  continued  the  page,  "  need 
dread  nothing  else. — But,  gracious  Liege,  I  am  well-nigh  satisfied  that  I 
eottld  pass  the  exchange  of  these  keys  on  the  Lady  Lochleven ;  but  I  dread 
the  nentinel  who  is  now  planted  nightly  in  the  garden,  which,  by  necessity, 
we  must  traverse." 

*'  Our  last  advices  from  our  friends  on  the  shore  have  promised  us  assist- 
anoe  in  that  matter,"  replied  the  Queen. 

**  And  is  your  Grace  well  assured  of  the  fidelity  and  watchfulness  of  those 
without?" 

"  For  their  fidelity,  I  will  answer  with  my  life,  and  for  their  vigilance,  I 
will  answer  with  my  life — I  will  give  thee  instant  proof,  my  fiiithful  Roland, 
that  they  are  ingenuous  and  trusty  as  thyself.  Come  hither — Nay,  Cathe- 
rine, attend  us ;  we  carry  not  so  deft  a  pa^e  into  our  private  chamber  alone. 
Make  fast  the  door  of  the  parlour,  Fleming,  and  warn  us  if  you  bear  the 
least  step— or  stay,  go  thou  to  the  door,  Catherine,"  (in  a  whisper,  **  thy 
ears  and  thy  wits  are  both  sharper.) — Good  Fleming,  attend  us  thyself"—' 
(and  again  she  whispered,  **  her  reverend  presence  will  be  as  safe  a  watch 
on  Roland  as  thine  can — ^so  be  not  jealous,  mignone") 

Thus  speaking,  they  were  lighted  by  the  Lady  Fleming  into  the  Queen's 
bedroom,  a  small  apartment  enlightened  by  a  projecting  window. 

**  Look  from  that  window,  R^oland,"  she  said ;  **  see  you  amongst  the 
several  lights  which  begin  to  kindle,  and  to  glimmer  palely  through  the 
gray  of  the  evening  from  the  village  of  Kinross — seest  thou,  I  say,  one  soli- 
tary spark  apart  from  the  others,  and  nearer  it  seems  to  the  verge  of  the 
water  7 — It  is  no  brighter  at  this  distance  than  the  torch  of  the  poor  glow- 
worm, and  yet,  my  good  youth,  that  light  is  more  dear  to  Mary  Stuart,  than 
every  star  that  twinkles^  in  the  blue  vault  of  heaven.  By  that  signal,  I 
know  that  more  than  one  true  heart  is  plotting  my  deliverance ;  and  without 
that  consciousness,  and  the  hope  of  freedom  it  gives  me,  I  had  long  since 
stooped  to  my  fate,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart.  -Plan  after  plan  has  been 
formed  and  abandoned,  but  still  the  light  glimmers ;  and  while  it  glimmers, 
my  hope  lives. — Oh  I  how  many  evenings  have  I  sat  musing  in  despair  over 
our  ruined  schemes,  and  scarce  hoping  that  I  should  again  see  that  blessed 
signal ;  when  it  has  suddenly  kindled,  and,  like  the  lights  of  Saint  Elmo  in 
a  tempest,  brought  hope  and  consolation,  where  there  was  only  dejection 
and  despair  I" 

**  If  I  mistake  not,"  answered  Roland,  "  the  candle  shines  from  the  house 
of  Blinkhoolie,  the  mail-gardener." 

**  Thou  hast  a  good  eye,"  said  the  Queen ;  "  it  is  there  where  my  trusty 
lieges — God  and  the  saints  pour  blessings  on  them  I  —  hold  consultation  for 
my  deliverance.  The  voice  of  a  wretched  captive  would  die  on  these  blue 
waters,  long  ere  it  could  mingle  in  their  councils ;  and  yet  I  can  nold  com- 
munication— I  will  confide  the  whole  to  thee — I  am  about  to  ask  tWo*e  faitb 
ful  friends  if  the  moment  for  the  great  attempt  is  nigh. — Place  t/i<>  tunp  in 
the  window,  Fleming/' 
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Sli»  obejed,  and  immediately  withdrew  it.  No  sooner  had  she  done  so, 
tLan  the  hght  in  the  cottage  of  the  gardener  disappeared. 

"  Now  count,"  said  Queen  Mary,  "  for  my  heart  beats  so  thick  that  I  can- 
not count  myself." 

The  Lady  Fleming  began  deliberately  to  count  one,  two,  three,  and  when 
she  had  arrived  at  ten,  the  light  on  the  shore  showed  its  pale  twinkle. 

"  Now,  our  Lady  be  praised  1"  said  the  Queen  ;  "  it  was  but  two  ni^ts 
since,  that  the  absence  of  the  light  remained  while  I  could  tell  thirty.  The 
hour  of  deliverance  approaches.  May  God  bless  those  who  labour  in  it  with 
such  truth  to  mal  —  alasl  wiUi  such  hazard  to  themselves  —  and  bless  you, 
loo,  my  children  I  —  Come,  we  must  to  the  audience-chamber  again.  Our 
absence  might  excite  suspicion,  should  they  serve  supper." 

They  returned  to  the  presence-chamber,  and  the  evening  concluded  at 
vsnal. 

The  next  morning,  at  dinner-time,  an  unusual  incident  occurred.  While 
Lady  Douglas  of  Lochleven  performed  her  daily  duty  of  assistant  and  taster 
at  the  Queon's  table,  she  was  told  a  man-at-arms  had  arrived,  recommended 
by  her  son,  but  without  any  letter  or  other  token  than  what  he  brought  by 
word  of  mouth. 

**  Hath  he  given  you  that  token  V  demanded  the  Lady. 

"  He  reserved  it,  as  I  think,  for  your  Ladyship's  ear,"  replied  Randal. 

"  He  doth  well,"  said  the  Lady ;  "  tell  him  to  wait  in  the  hall — But  no— 
with  your  permission,  madam,"  (to  the  Queen)  "  let  him  attend  me  here." 

"  Since  you  are  pleased  to  receive  your  domestics  in  my  presence,"  said 
the  Queen,  "I  cannot  choose " 

"  My  infirmities  must  plead  my  excuse,  madam,"  replied  the  Lady ;  "  the 
life  I  must  lead  here  ill  suits  with  the  years  which  have  passed  over  my 
head,  and  compels  me  to  waive  ceremonial." 

"  Oh,  my  good  Lady,"  replied  the  Queen,  "  I  would  there  were  nought  in 
this  your  castle  more  strongly  compulsive  than  the  cobweb  chains  of  cere- 
mony ;  but  bolts  and  bars  are  harder  matters  to  contend  with." 

As  she  spoke,  the  person  announced  by  Randal  entered  the  room,  and 
Roland  Graeme  at  once  recognized  in  him  the  Abbot  Ambrosius. 

"  What  is  your  name,  good  fellow  ?"  said  the  Lady. 

"  Edward  Glendinning,"  answered  the  Abbot,  with  a  suitable  reverence. 

•*  Art  thou  of  the  blood  of  the  Knight  of  Avenel  ?"  said  the  Lady  of  Loch- 
leven. 

**  Ay,  madam,  and  that  nearly,"  replied  the  pretended  soldier. 

**  It  is  likely  enough,"  said  the  Lady,  "  for  tne  Knight  is  the  son  of  his 
own  good  works,  and  has  risen  from  obscure  lineage  to  his  present  high 
rank  in  the  Estate  —  But  he  is  of  sure  truth  and  approved  worth,  and  his 
kinsman  is  welcome  to  us.     You  hold,  unquestionably,  the  true  faith  ?" 

**  Do  not  doubt  of  it,  madam,"  said  the  disguised  churchman. 

"  Hast  thou  a  token  to  me  from  Sir  William  Douglas  ?"  said  the  Lady. 

•*  I  have,  madam,"  replied  he ;  "  but  it  must  be  said  in  private." 

"  Thou  art  right,"  said  the  Lady,  moving  towards  the  recess  of  a  window; 
"  say  in  what  does  it  consist  ?" 

"In  the  words  of  an  old  bard,"  replied  the  Abbot. 

*'  Repeat  them,"  answered  the  Lady ;  and  he  uttered,  in  a  low  tone,  the 
lines  from  an  old  poem,  called  The  Howlet.— 

**ODoaglMl  DoukIm! 
Teoder  and  true." 

"  Trusty  Sir  John  Holland  !"*  said  the  Lady  Donglas,  apostrophiEing  the 
poet.  **  a  kinder  heart  never  inspired  a  rhyme,  and  the  Douglas's  nonour  wai 
ever  on  thy  heart-string  I    We  receive  you  among  our  followers,  Glendin* 

^  *  Sir  Joan  HollHid'*  poem  of  the  Howtot  is  known  to  eoUecton  tftr  the  beeuUAil  edition  praiutted  to  ttm 
lenne^vM  Cltib  h*  Ht.  David  Lninc 
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ning--B>ji,  Randal,  see  that  he  keep  the  outer  ward  only,  till  we  shall  heu 
more  touching  him  from  our  son. — ^Thou  fearest  not  the  Light  air.  Glendin 
Qing?" 

"  [n  the  cause  of  the  Lady  before  whom  I  stand,  I  fear  nothing,  madam," 
answered  the  disguised  Abbot. 

**  Our  garrison,  then,  is  stronger  by  one  trustworthy  soldier,''  said  the 
matron — "  Go  to  the  buttery,  and  let  them  make  much  of  thee." 

When  the  Lady  Lochleven  had  retired,  the  Queen  said  to  Roland  Graeme, 
who  was  now  almost  constantly  in  her  company,  **  I  spy  comfort  in  that 
stranger's  countenance ;  I  know  not  why  it  should  be  so,  but  I  am  well  per- 
suade he  is  a  friend." 

"  Your  Grace's  penetration  does  not  deceive  you,"  answered  the  page ; 
and  he  informed  her  that  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary^s  himself  played  the  part 
of  the  newly  arrived  soldier. 

**  The  Queen  crossed  herself  and  looked  upwards.  "  Unworthy  sinner 
that  I  am,"  she  said.  **  that  for  my  sake  a  man  so  holy,  and  so  high  in  spi- 
ritual office,  should  wear  the  garb  of  a  base  sworder,  and  run  the  risk  of 
dying  the  death  of  a  traitor  1" 

*'  Heaven  will  protect  its  own  servant,  madam,"  said  Catherine  Seyton ; 
"  his  aid  would  bring  a  blessing  on  our  undertaking,  were  it  not  already 
blest  for  its  own  sake." 

"What  I  admire  in  my  spiritual  father,"  said  Roland,  "was  the  steady 
front  with  ^hich  he  looked  on  me,  without  giving  the  least  sign  of  former 
ac(]^uaintance.  I  did  not  think  the  like  was  possible,  since  I  have  ceased  to 
believe  that  Henry  was  the  same  person  with  Catherine." 

**  But  marked  you  not  how  astuciously  the  good  father,"  said  the  Queen, 
*'  eluded  the  (questions  of  the  woman  Lochleven,  telling  her  the  very  truth, 
which  yet  she  received  not  as  such  ?" 

Roland  thought  in  his  heart,  that  when  the  truth  was  spoken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deceiving,  it  was  little  better  than  a  lie  in  disguise.  But  it  was  no 
time  to  agitate  such  questions  of  conscience. 

"  And  now  for  the  signal  from  the  shore,"  exclaimed  Catherine ;  "  my 
bosom  tells  me  we  shall  see  this  night  two  lights  instead  of  one  gleam  from 
that  garden  of  Eden — And  then,  Roland,  do  you  play  your  part  manfully, 
and  we  will  dance  on  the  greensward  like  midnight  fairies  I" 

Catherine's  conjecture  misgave  not,  nor  deceived  her.  In  the  evening  two 
beams  twinkled  from  the  cottage,  instead  of  one ;  and  the  page  heard,  with 
beating  heart,  that  the  new  retainer  was  ordered  to  stand  sentinel  on  the 
outside  of  the  castle.  When  he  intimated  this  news  to  the  Queen,  she  held 
her  hand  out  to  him  —  he  knelt,  and  when  he  raised  it  to  his  lips  in  all 
dutiful  homage,  he  found  it  was  damp  and  cold  as  marble.  "  For  Qod'a 
sake,  madam,  droop  not  now, — sink  not  now !" 

"Call  upon  our  Lady,  my  Liege,"  said  the  Lady  Fleming — "call  upon 
your  tutelar  saint." 

"  Call  the  spirits  of  the  hundred  kings  you  are  descended  from,"  exclaimed 
the  page ;  "  in  this  hour  of  need,  the  resolution  of  a  monarch  were  worth 
the  aid  of  a  hundred  saints." 

"  Ob  I  Roland  Graeme,"  said  Mary,  in  a  tone  of  deep  despondency,  "  be 
true  to  me  —  many  have  been  false  to  me.  Alas  I  I  have  not  always  been 
true  to  myself.  My  mind  misgives  me  that  I  shall  die  in  bondage,  and  that 
this  bold  attempt  will  cost  all  our  lives.  It  was  foretold  me  by  a  soothsayer 
in  France,  that  I  should  die  in  prison,  and  by  a  violent  death,  and  here 
oomes  the  hour — Oh,  would  to  Goa  it  found  me  prepared  I" 

"  Madam,"  said  Catherine  Seyton,  "  remember  von  are  a  Queen.  Better 
we  all  died  in  bravely  attempting  to  gain  our  freeaom«  than  remained  here 
to  be  poisoned,  as  men  rid  them  of  the  noxious  vermin  that  haunt  oM 
houses." 

"  Yoo  are  right,  Catherine,"  said  the  Queen ;  "  and  Mafj  will  Im*  har 
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tike  herself.  But  alas!  your  youD^  and  buoyant  spirit  can  ill  spell  th«. 
causes  which  have  broken  mine.  Forgive  me,  my  children,  and  farewell 
for  a  while— I  will  prepare  both  mind  and  body  for  this  awful  venture." 

They  separated,  till  again  called  together  by  the  tolling  of  the  curfew. 
The  Queen  appeared  grave,  but  firm  and  resolved :  the  Lady  Fleming,  with 
the  art  of  an  experienced  courtier,  knew  perfectly  how  to  disguise  her 
inward  tremors;  Catherine's  eye  was  fired,  as  if  with  the  boldness  of  the 
project,  and  the  half  smile  which  dwelt  upon  her  beautiful  mouth  seemed 
to  contemn  all  the  risk  and  all  the  consequences  of  discovery ;  Roland,  who 
felt  bow  much  success  depended  on  his  own  address  and  boldness,  Fum- 
moned  together  his  whole  presence  of  mind,  and  if  he  found  his  spirits  flag 
for  a  moment,  cast  his  eye  upon  Catherine,  whom  he  thought  he  had  never 
seen  look  so  beautiful.  —  "I  may  be  foiled,"  he  thought,  **  but  with  this 
reward  in  prospect,  they  must  bring  the  devil  to  aid  them  ere  they  cross 
me."  Thus  resolved,  he  stood  like  a  greyhound  in  the  slips,  with  hand, 
heart,  and  eye  intent  upon  making  and  seizing  opportunity  for  the  execu- 
tion of  their  project. 

The  keys  had,  with  the  wonted  ceremonial,  been  presented  to  the  Lady 
Lochleven.  She  stood  with  her  back  to  the  casement,  which,  like  that  of 
the  Queen's  apartment,  commanded  a  view  of  Kinross,  with  the  church, 
which  stands  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  and  nearer  to  the  lake,  then 
connected  with  the  town  by  straggling  cottagil.  ■  With  her  back  to  this 
casement,  then,  and  her  face  to  the  table,  on  which  the  keys  lay  for  an 
instant  while  she  tasted  the  various  dishes  which  were  placed  there,  stood 
the  Lady  of  Lochleven,  more  provokingly  intent  than  usual  —  so  at  least  it 
seemed  to  her  prisoners  — upon  the  huge  and  heavy  bunch  of  iron,  the  im- 
plements of  their  restraint.  Just  when,  having  finished  her  ceremony  as 
taster  of  the  Queen's  table,  she  was  about  to  take  up  the  keys,  the  page, 
who  stood  beside  her,  and  had  handed  her  the  dishes  in  succession,  looked 
sideways  to  the  churchyard,  and  exclaimed  he  saw  corpse-candles  in  the 
churchyard.  The  Lady  of  Lochleven  was  not  without  a  touch,  though  a 
slight  one,  of  the  superstitions  of  the  time ;  the  fate  of  her  sons  made  her 
alive  to  omens,  and  a  corpse-light,  as  it  was  called,  in  the  family  burial- 
place  boded  death.  She  turned  her  head  towards  the  casement  —  saw  a 
distant  glimmering  —  forgot  her  charge  for  one  second,  and  in  that  second 
were  lost  the  whole  fruits  of  her  former  vigilance.  The  page  held  the 
forged  keys  under  his  cloak,  and  with  great  dexterity  exchanged  them  for 
the  real  ones.  His  utmost  address  could  not  prevent  a  slight  clash  as  he 
took  up  the  latter  bunch.  "  Who  touches  the  keys  ?"  said  the  Lady  ;  and 
while  the  page  answered  that  the  sleeve  of  his  cloak  had  stirred  them,  she 
looked  round,  possessed  herself  of  the  bunch  which  now  occupied  the  place 
of  the  genuine  keys,  and  again  turned  to  gaze  on  the  supposed  corpse^ 
candles. 

''I  hold  these  gleams,"  she  said,  after  a  moment's  consideration,  '*to 
come,  not  from  the  churchyard,  but  from  the  hut  of  the  old  gardener  Blink- 
hoolie.  I  wonder  what  thrift  that  churl  drives,  that  of  late  he  hath  ever 
had  light  in  his  house  till  the  night  grew  deep.  I  thought  him  an  indus- 
trious, peaceful  man  —  If  he  turns  resetter  of  idle  companions  and  night- 
walkers,  the  place  must  be  rid  of  him." 

"^He  may  work  his  baskets  perchance,"  said  the  page,  desirous  to  stop 
the  train  of  her  suspicion. 

"  ()r  nets,  may  he  not  ?"  answered  the  Lady. 

"Ay,  madam,"  said  Roland,  "for  trout  and  salmon." 

"  Or  for  fools  and  knaves,"  replied  the  Lady :  "  but  this  shall  be  looked 
utter  to-morrow^  —  I  wish  your  Grace  and  your  company  a  good  evening.  — 
pAndal,  attend  us."  And  Randal,  who  waited  in  the  antechamber  after 
bfe  *  ing  surrendered  his  bunch  of  keys,  gave  his  escort  to  his  mistress  aji 
usual,  while,  leaving  the  Queen's  apartments,  she  retired  to  her  own 
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TtHiDon  .)w/'  Baid  the  pft^,  rubbing  his  bands  with  glee  as  he  repeated 
khe  Lady's  last  wm  Is,  ^  fools  look  to-morrow,  and  wise  folk  use  to-night  — 
May  I  pray  yon,  my  gracions  Liege,  to  retire  for  one  half  hour,  until 
all  the  castle  is  composed  to  rest?  I  must  go  and  mb  with  oil  these 
blessed  implements  ot  our  freedom.  Courage  and  constancy,  and  all  will 
go  well,  pruyided  our  friends  on  the  shore  fail  not  to  send  the  boat  you 
spoke  of." 

**  Fear  them  not,''  said  Catherine,  **  they  are  true  as  steel  *-  if  our  dear 
mistress  do  but  maintain  her  noble  and  royal  courage.''  * 

'*  Doubt  not  me,  Catherine,"  replied  the  Queen ;  **  a  while  since  I  was 
OTarbome,  but  I  have  recalled  the  spirit  of  my  earlier  foid  more  sprightly 
days,  when  I  used  to  accompany  my  armed  nobles,  and  wish  to  be  myself  a 
man,  to  know  what  life  it  was  to  be  in  the  fields  with  sword  and  buckler, 
jack,  and  knapscap." 

'*  Oh,  the  lark  lives  not  a  gayer  life,  nor  sings  a  lighter  and  gayer  song 
than  the  merry  soldier,"  answered  Catherine.  "  Your  Grace  shall  be  in 
the  midst  of  them  soon,  and  the  look  of  such  a  liege  Sovereign  will  make 
each  of  your  host  worth  three  in  the  hour  of  need:  — but  I  must  to  my 

•*  We  have  but  brief  time,"  said  Queen  Mary ;  "  one  of  the  two  lights  in 
the  cottage  is  extinguished — ^that  shows  the  boat  is  put  off." 

"  They  will  row  very  slol^,"  said  the  page,  '*  or  kent  where  depth  permits, 
to  avoid  noise.  —  To  our  several  tasks  —  I  will  communicate  with  the  good 
Father." 

At  the  dead  hour  of  midnight,  when  all  was  silent  in  the  castle,  the  page 
put  the  key  into  the  lock  of  the  wicket  which  opened  into  the  garden,  and 
which  was  at  the  bottom  of  a  staircase  which  descended  from  the  Queen's 
apartment.  "Now,  turn  smooth  and  softly,  thou  good  bolt,"  said  be,  "if 
ever  oil  S4>ftened  rust !"  and  his  precautions  had  been  so  effectual,  that  the 
bolt  revolved  with  little  or  no  sound  of  resistance.  He  ventured  not  to  cross 
the  thrcRhold,  but  exchanging  a  word  with  the  disguised  Abbot,  asked  if 
the  boat  were  ready  ? 

"  This  half  hour,"  said  the  sentinel.  "  She  lies  beneath  the  wall,  too 
close  under  the  islet  to  be  seen  b^  the  warder,  but  I  fear  she  will  hardly 
escape  his  notice  in  putting  off  again." 

"  The  darkness,"  said  the  page,  "  and  our  profound  silence,  may  take  her 
off  unobserved,  as  she  came  in.  Hildebrand  has  the  watch  on  the  tower — 
a  heavy-headed  knave,  who  holds  a  can  of  ale  to  be  the  best  headpiece  upon 
a  night-watch,     lie  sleeps,  for  a  wager." 

"  Then  bring  the  Queen,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  and  I  will  call  Henry  Sey- 
ton  to  assist  them  to  the  boat." 

On  tiptoe,  with  noiseless  step  and  suppressed  breath,  trembling  at  every 
rustle  of  their  own  apparel,  one  after  another  the  fair  prisoners  glided  down 
the  winding  stair,  under  the  guidance  of  Roland  Graeme,  and  were  received 
at  the  wicket-gate  by  Henry  Seyton  and  the  churchman.  The  former 
seemed  instantly  to  take  upon  himself  the  whole  direction  of  the  enterprise. 
*•  My  Lord  Abbot,"  he  said,  **  give  my  sister  your  arm  —  I  will  conduct  the 
Queen — and  that  youth  will  have  the  honour  to  guide  Lady  Fleming." 

This  was  no  time  to  dispute  the  arrangement,  although  it  was  not  that 

*  In  the  dflnreronR  expedition  to  Aberdeenshire,  Raadolph.the  Engrlish  Ambassador,  gives  Cecil  the  follow- 
inff  ifcount  of  Queen  MarvV  demeanour  :  — 

"  Ii  nil  those  Karbulles.  1  assure  your  honour,  I  never  saw  the  Queen  merrier,  never  dismayed  :  nor  nevef 
thouffiiT  1  that  stomache  to  be  in  hei  that  1  find.  She  repented  nothing  but.  when  the  Lords  and  others,  at 
Inveme.<s.  oaine  in  the  mornine  from  the  wjiiches.  that  she  was  not  a  msm.  lo  know  what  life  it  was  to  lye  all 
nicht  in  the  fields,  or  to  walk  upon  the  (>aiisewHy  with  a  jack  and  a  knaps-cap,  a  Glasgow  buckler,  and  a 
br(»adsword."— R^vocLPH  to  Cecil,.  September  18.  I.*i62 

The  writer  of  the  above  letter  seems  Xft  have  felt  the  same  impression  which  Catherine  Seytnn,  lu  the  text, 
eonsidered  as  proper  to  the  Q'leen's  presence  amonc:  her  armed  subjects. 

**  Thoufch  we  neither  thoiisht  nor  lo<iked  for  other  than  on  that  day  to  have  fonirht  or  sever— what  desperat 
blows  woul:  not  have  been  (dven,  when  ever)'  man  should  have  foui^ht  iu  the  siprht  ~f  m>  n'>ble  a  >oeen,  t^ 
so  many  fiur  ladies,  our  enemies  to  have  taken  them  from  ns.  and  we  to  save  our  nt^not;  a  o-jt  I     br  *H  tl 
ttieai,  jrovi  hoBoar  can  easitjr  judge."— TAe  same  to  the  tame,  September  2*  TM3. 
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fihich  Boland  Grseme  would  have  chosen.  Catherine  Seyton,  who  well  knew 
the  garden  path,  tripped  on  before  like  a  sylph,  rather  leading  the  Abbot 
than  receiving  assistance — the  Queen,  her  native  spirit  prevailing. over 
female  fear,  and  a  thousand  painful  reflections,  moved  steadily  forward,  by 
the  assistance  of  Henry  Seyton  —  while  the  Lady  Fleming,  encumbered 
with  her  fears  and  her  helplessness  Roland  Graeme,  who  followed  m  the 
rear,  and  who  bore  under  the  other  arm  a  packet  of  necessaries  belonging 
to  the  Queen.  The  door  of  the  garden,  which  communicated  with  the  shore 
of  the  islet,  yielded  to  one  of  the  keys  of  which  Roland  had  possessed  him- 
self, although  not  until  he  had  tried  several,  —  a  moment  of  anxious  terror 
and  expectation.  The  ladies  were  then  partly  led,  partly  carried,  to  the 
Bide  of .  the  lake,  where  a  boat  with  six  rowers  attended  them,  the  men 
couched  along  the  bottom  to  secure  them  from,  observation.  Henry  Seyton 
placed  the  Queen  in  the  stern ;  the  Abbot  offered  to  assist  Catherine,  but 
«h6  was  seated  by  the  Queen's  side  before  he  could  utter  his  proffer  of  help ; 
and  Roland  Graeme  was  just  lifting  Lady  Fleming  over  the  boat-side,  when 
a  thought  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  and  exclaiming,  *' Forgotten,  forgotten! 
wait  for  me  but  one  half-minute,"  he  replaced  on  the  shore  the  helpless  Lady 
yf  the  bed-chamber,  threw  the  Queen's  packet  into  the  bo<at,  and  sped  back 
through  the  garden  with  the  noiseless  speed  of  a  bird  on  the  wing. 

"  By  Heaven,  he  is  false  at  last  V*  said  Seyton  ;  **  I  ever  feared  it !" 

"  He  is  as  true,"  said  Catherine,  **  as  Heaven  itself,  and  that  I  will  maintain." 

"Be  silent,  minion,"  said  her  brother,  ** for  shame,  if  not  for  fear  — 
Fellows,  put  off,  and  row  for  your  lives!" 

*'  Help  me,  help  me  on  board !"  said  the  deserted  Lady  Fleming,  and 
that  louder  than  prudence  warranted. 

"Put  off — put  off!"  cried  Henry  Seyton;  "leave  all  behind,  so  the  Queen 
is  safe." 

"Will  you  permit  this,  madam?"  said  Catherine,  imploringly;  "you 
leave  your  deliverer  to  death." 

"  I  will  not,"  said  the  Queen. — "  Seyton  I  command  you  to  stay  at  every  risk." 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,  if  I  disobey,"  said  the  intractable  young  man  ;  and 
with  one  hand  lifting  in  Lady  Fleming,  he  began  himself  to  push  off  the  boat. 

She  was  two  fathoms'  length  from  the  shore,  and  the  rowers  were  getting 
her  head  round,  when  Roland  Graeme,  arriving,  bounded  from  the  beach, 
and  attained  the  boat,  overturning -Seyton,  on  whom  he  lighted.  The  youth 
swore  a  deep  but  suppressed  oath,  and  stopping  Graeme  as  he  stepped 
towards  the  stern,  said,  "  Your  place  is  not  with  high-born  dames  —  keep 
at  the  head  and  trim  thv  vessel  — Now  give  way  —  give  way — Row,  for 
Ood  and  the  Queen  !" 

The  rowers  obeyed,  and  began  to  pull  vigorously. 

"  Why  did  ye  not  muffle  the  oars?"  said  Roland  Graeme ;  "  the  dash  must 
awaken  the  sentinel  —  Row,  lads,  and  get  out  of  reach  of  shot;  for  had  not 
old  Hildebrand,  the  warder,  supped  upon  poppy-porridge,  this  whispering 
mast  have  waked  him." 

"  It  was  all  thine  own  delay,"  said  Seyton ;  "  thou  shalt  reckon  with  mo 
hereafter  for  that  and  other  matters." 

But  Roland's  apprehension  was  verified  too  instantly  to  permit  him  to 
reply.  The  sentinel,  whose  slumbering  had  withstood  the  wnispering,  was 
•alarmed  by  the  dash  of  the  oars.  His  challenge  was  instantly  heard.  "  A 
boat  —  a  boat!  —  bring  to,  or  I  shoot!"  And,  as  they  continued  to  ply 
their  oars,  ho  called  aloud,  "  Treason  !  treason  !"  rung  the  bell  of  the  castle, 
and  discharged  his  harquebuss  at  the  boat.  The  ladies  crowded  on  each 
other  like  startled  wild  foul,  at  the  flash  and  report  of  the  piece,  while  the 
^en  urged  the  rowers  to  the  utmost  speed.  They  heard  more  than  one  ball 
whiz  along  the  surface  of  the  lake,  at  no  great  distance  from  their  little  bark ; 
«nd  from  the  lights,  which  glanced  like  meteors  from  window  to  window,  it 
wait  evident  the  whole  castle  was  alarmed,  and  ^heir  escape  discovered. 
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**  Pal]  t"  aga^n  exclaimed  SeytoD ;  "  stretch  to  yoor  oan,  or  I  will  spin 
jou  to  the  task  with  my  dajrger  —  they  wiH  launch  a  boat  immediately." 

**That  is  cared  for/'  said  Roland;  *'I  locked  gate  and  wicket  on  them 
when  I  went  back,  and  no  boat  will  stir  from  the  island  this  night,  if  doors 
of  good  oak  and  bolts  of  iron  can  keep  men  within  stone-walls. — ^And  now 
I  resign  my  offoe  of  porter  of  Lochleven,  and  giye  the  keys  to  the  Kelpie's 
keeping." 

As  Uie  heavy  keys  plunged  in  the  lake,  the  Abbot,  who  till  then  had 
been  repeating  his  prayers,  exclaimed,  "  Now,  bless  thee,  my  son !  for  thy 
ready  prudence  jrats  shame  on  us  all."* 

**  I  knew,"  said  Mary,  drawing  her  breath  more  freely,  as  they  were  now 
out  of  reach  of  the  musketry  —  **  I  knew  my  squire's  troth,  promptitude, 
and  sagacity.  —  I  must  have  him  my  dear  friends  with  my  no  less  true 
knights,  Douglas  and  Seyton  —  but  where,  then,  is  Douglas?" 

'*  Here,  madam,"  answered  the  deep  and  melancholy  yoice  of  the  boa^ 
man  who  sat  next  her,  and  who  acted,  as  steersman. 

**  Alas  I  was  it  you  who  stretched  your  body  before  me,"  said  the  Queen, 
'*  when  the  balls  were  raining  around  us  ?" 

"Believe  you,"  said  he,  m  a  low  tone,  "that  Douglas  would  have 
resigned  to  any  one  the  chance  of  protecting  his  Queen's  life  with  his 
own?" 

The  dialogue  was  here  interrupted  by  a  shot  or  two  from  one  of  those 
small  pieces  of  artillery  called  falconets,  then  used  in  defending  castles. 
The  shot  was  too  vague  to  have  any  effect,  but  the  broader  flash,  the  deep^ 
sound,  the  louder  return  which  was  made  by  the  midnight  echoes  of  Ben- 
narty,  terrified  and  imposed  silence  on  the  liberated  prisoners.  The  boat 
was  alongside  of  a  rude  quay  or  landing-place,  running  out  from  a  garden 

•It  is  well  known  th«t  th«  eaeape  nf  QnMn  Manr  from  Loehleveii  wms  effected  by  Geoi|;e  Doaffla8,the 
nMiiurevt  brother  nf  Sir  Willinm  Doiutlna,  the  lord  of  the  castle  ;  but  the  minute  circamstances  of  the  event 
nw  been  n  piod  de:il  cnnfaaeil,  owing  to  two  H|E«nts  having  been  ouncemed  in  it  who  bore  the  same  name. 
It  has  been  alwajrs  suppoaed  that  Geonre  Dtiufias  was  iudaced  to  abet  Mary's  escape  by  the  ambitions  hope 
that,  ny  such  service,  be  mixht  merit  her  hand.  But  his  purpuse  was  discovered  by  his  brother  Sir  William. 
and  he  was  expelled  from  the  castle.  He  continued,  notwjrlistandinK.  Ui  hover  in  the  neifthboarhood,  and 
niamtain  a  correspondence  with  the  royal  prisoner  aud  othen  in  the  fortress. 

If  we  believe  the  Enclish  ambassitdo'r  Drnry,  the  Queen  wms  grateful  to  Geonre  Douglas,  and  even  propo*!ed 
a  mamaffa  with  him ;  a  scheme  which  cuuld  hardly  be  serious,  since  she  was  still  th«  wife  of  Bothweli,  bat 
which,  it  soKcested  at  all,  might  be  with  a  purpt«e  of  eratifving  the  Regent  Murruy's  ambititm,  and  prupitia- 
tinc  hm  favtiur ;  since  he  was,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  brtiiber  aierine  of  George  Douglas,  for  whom  such 
htA  honour  was  said  to  be  designed. 

The  proporal.if  senonsly  made,  was  treated  as  inadmissible,  xnd  Ms'rasain  resumed  her  purpose  of  escape. 
Her  failure  in  her  first  attempt  has  simie  picturesque  jpailtculHrp  wtiirh  miirht  have  been  advantageously 
introduc«^  iu  fictttioos  narrative.    Drunr  sentHi  Ce<>.il  the  followiur  .ncount  of  the  matter : — 

"  But  ufter.  op<m  (he  25th  of  the  las'.  (April  1567.)  she  int«rpris«d  an  escape,  and  was  the  rather  neareflfeoi, 
tiirousl.  her  arciistonied  long  lyinv  iu  bed  all  the  Riitniing.  I'he  manner  of  it  was  ilins;  there  comet  h  into  herthe 
Isuiidreas  esriv  as  oilier  limes  before  sh«$  was  wantetl.  and  thf*  Queen  aocordinir  t4i  such  a  S4«cret  practice  pufe> 
teth  on  her  the  hcKid  of  ihe  iauiidie>s,  and  ai  with  the  fardel  of  clothes  anil  the  muffler  upiMi  her  face,  pessetb 
out  and  eniereth  the  boat  to  pass  ihe  Loch  ;  which,  after  some  space,  one  of  them  that  rowed  said  merrily, 
*  l.et  us  see  what  manner  of  dame  this  is* and  therewith  offered  to  pull  down  her  muffler,. which  to  defend, 
she  put  up. her  hands,  which  they  spied  to  be  very  fuir  and  white;  wherewith  they  entered  in'o  anspieioik 
whom  she  was,  beginning  to  wonder  at  her  enterprise.  Whereat  she  was  little  dismaved.  but.  chariged  them, 
upon  danger  of  their  lives,  to  row  her  over  to  the  shore,  which  they  nothing  regarded,  but  eftsnons  rowed  her 
back  axain.  promising  her  ir  should  be  secreted,  and  esfiecially  frum  the  lord  of  the  houi«,  under  wh«iee  guard 
%he  lyeth.  It  seemeth  she  knew  her  refaee.  snd  where  to  have  found  it  if  she  liMd  once  lauded ;  for  there 
lid.  and  yet  do  liiicer,  at  a  little  village  called  Kinntss,  hard  at  the  Loch  side,  the  same  Georvre  Dituglas,  one 
^rapel  uitd  one  Beiim,  the  which  two  were  sometime  her  trusty  servants,  and.  as  yet  appeareth.  they  mind 
jer  no  less  afreclion.**— BuAop  Knth's  History  4/°  the  Affaan  of  Church  and  State  iu  Scotiand^  p.  490. 

Nittwiihsiandinff  this  disappuintment,  Itiile  spoke  of  by  historians,  Mary  renewed  her  attempts  to  escape. 
There  was  m  the  Cu.«tie  of  Izichleven  a  lad.  named  William  Douglns,  some  relation  probably  of  the  baron, 
and  about  eishteui.  yean  old.  This  youth  proved  as  accessible  to  Queen  Mary's  prayeis  and  promises,  as  was 
tJio  bruibei  of  his  patruu,  George  Douglas,  from  whom  thi&  William  mutit  be  carefully  kept  distinct.    It  was 

Rmng  William  who  phived  the  part  commonly  attsicnied  to  his  supt'rior.  6eor?e.  stealing  the  keys  of  the  ca<!tle 
om  the  table  on  which  they  lay,  while  his  lord  was  at  supper.  He  let  the  Queen  and  a  waitiu^  woman  out 
of  the  Hparment  where  they  were  secured,  and  out  of  the  tower  itself,  emliarked  with  them  iu  a  small  ski£ 
and  rowed  them  to.tlie  shore.  To  prevent  instant  pursuit,  he,  for  precaution's  sake,  lacked  the  iron  gnited 
d(K>r  of  the  tower,  and  threw  the  keys  into  the  lake.  They  fimiid  George  Douglas  and  the  Queen's  servant, 
Betoii,  wHitiner  for  them,  and  Ixird  Seyton  and  James  Hamilton  of  Orheiston  in  attendance,  at  the  bead  of  a 
party  of  faithful  fullowers.  with  whom  they  fled  to  Niddrie  Castle,  and  froui  thence  to  Hamilitm 

In  narrating  this  romanric  story,  both  history  and  tradition  confiiae  the  two  Diiugla.sses  Uwether.  an*!  confer 
on  George  the  siicceKsful  execution  of  the  escape  from  the  castle,  the  merit  of  v  aich  belongs,  in  reality,  lo 
the  boy  called  William,  or.  more  frequently,  the  Little  Douglas,  either  from  his  youth  or  bis  slight  >tatu*<» 
The  reader  will  oheerve,  that  in  the  romance,  the  part  of  the  Little  Douglas  has  been  assigned  to  Ro«au(l 
(inenie.     In  ar-ither  ca»e,  it  would  be  tedious  to  point  out  in  a  work  of  amusement  such  minute  poitls  ul 
'-irical  fact;  hat  the  general  interest  taken  in  tJs  fate  of  Queen  Manr.realen  eve  j  thine  of  Cftiaeaf 
wii.chconuectsitseu  with  her  nusfortunas  '       -«  '^ 
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ot  considerable  extent,  ere  any  of  them  again  attempted  to  speak  They 
landed,  and  while  the  Abbot  returned  thanks  aloud  to  Heaven,  which  had 
thus  far  favoured  their  enterprise,  Douglas  enjoyed  the  best  rewara  )f  hia 
desperate  undertaking,  in  conducting  the  Queen  to  the  house  of  the  gar 
dener.  Yet,  not  unmindful  of  Roland  Graeme  even  in  that  moment  ot 
terror  and  exhaustion,  Mary  expressly  commanded  Seyton  to  give  his  assis- 
tance to  Fleming,  while  Catherine  voluntarily,  and  without  bidding,  took 
the  arm  of  the  page.  Seyton  presently  resigned  Lady  Fleming  to  the  car« 
of  the  Abbot,  alleging,  he  must  look  after  their  horses ;  and  his  attendants, 
disencumbering  themselves  of  their  boat-cloaks,  hastened  to  assist  him. 

While  Mary  spent  in  the  gardener's  cottage  the  few  minutes  which  wer« 
necessary  to  prepare  the  steeds  for  their  departure,  she  perceived,  in  a  cor* 
Dcr,  the  old  man  to  whom  the  garden  belonged,  and  called  him  to  approach. 
He  came  as  it  were  with  reluctance. 

"  How,  brother,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  so  slow  to  welcome  thy  royal  Queen 
and  mistress  to  liberty  and  to  her  kingdom  I" 

The  old  man,  thus  admonished,  came  forward,  and,  in  good  terms  of 
speech,  gave  her  Grace  joy  of  her  deliverance.  The  Queen  returned  him 
thanks  m  the  most  gracious  manner,  and  added,  "  It  will  remain  to  us  to 
offer  some  immediate  reward  for  your  fidelity,  for  we  wot  well  your  house 
has  been  long  the  refuge  in  which  our  trusty  servants  have  met  to  concert 
measures  for  our  freedom."  So  saying,  she  offered  gold,  and  added,  "  We 
will  consider  your  services  more  fully  hereafter." 

*' Kneel,  brother,"  said  the  Abbot,  "kneel  instantly,  and  thank  her 
Grace's  kindness." 

**  Good  brother,  that  wert  once  a  few  steps  under  me,  and  art  still  many 
years  younger,"  replied  the  gardener,  pettishly,  "  let  me  do  mine  acknow- 
ledgments in  my  own  way.  Queens  have  knelt  to  me  ere  now,  and  in  truth 
my  knees  are  too  old  and  stiff  to  bend  even  to  this  lovely-faced  lady.  May 
it  please  your  Grace,  if  your  Grace's  servants  have  occupied  my  house,  so 
that  I  could  not  call  it  mine  own  —  if  they  have  trodden  down  my  flowers 
in  the  zeal  of  their  midnight  comings  and  goings,  and  destroyed  the  hope 
of  the  fruit  season,  by  bringing  their  war-horses  into  my  garden,  I  do  but 
crave  of  your  Grace  in  requital,  that  you  will  choose  your  residence  as  far 
from  me  as  possible.  I  am  an  old  man  who  would  willingly  creep  to  my 
grave  as  easily  as  I  can,  in  peace,  good-will,  and  quiet  labour." 

"I  promise  you  fairly,  good  man,"  said  the  Queen,  "I  will  not  make 
yonder  castle  my  residence  again,  if  I  can  help  it.  But  let  me  press  on  you 
this  money — it  will  make  some  amends  for  the  havoc  we  have  made  in  your 
little  garden  and  orchard." 

'*  I  thank  your  Grace,  but  it  will  make  me  not  the  least  amends,''  said 
the  old  man.  **  The  ru^  «ed  labours  of  a  whole  year  are  not  so  easily 
replaced  to  him  who  has  perchance  but  that  one  year  to  live ;  and  besides, 
they  tell  me  I  must  leave  this  place  and  become  a  wanderer  in  mine  old 
age  —  I  that  have  nothing  on  earth  saving  these  fruit-trees,  and  a  few  old 
parchments  and  family  secrets  not  worth  knowing.  As  for  gold,  if  I  had 
loved  it,  I  might  have  remained  Lord  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's — and  yet,  I  wot 
not  —  for,  if  Abbot  Boniface  be  but  the  poor  peasant  Blinkhoolie,  his  suc- 
cessor, the  Abbot  Ambrosius,  is  still  transmuted  for  the  worse  into  the 
guise  of  a  sword-and-buckler-man." 

"Is  this  indeed  the  Abbot  Boniface  of  whom  I  have  heard?"  said  the 
Queen.  "  It  is  indeed  I  who  should  have  bent  the  knee  for  your  blessing, 
;50od  Father." 

"  Bend  no  knee  to  me.  Lady !  The  blessing  of  an  old  man,  who  is  no 
longer  an  Abbot,  go  with  you  over  dale  and  down —  I  hear  the  trampling 
of  yr^ur  horses." 

'  Farewell,  Father,"  said  the  Queen.  "  When  we  are  <  nee  more  seated  at 
(lolyrood,  wo  will  neither  forget  thee  nor  thine  injured  i^arden." 

Vol.  v  ,— 53 
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"  Fcrget  UB  uoth/'  said  the  £x- Abbot  Boniface.  **  and  may  God  be  witK 
jou  1" 

As  they  hurried  out  of  the  house,  they  heard  the  old  man  talkin^i;  and 
muttering  to  himself,  as  he  hastily  drew  bolt  and  bar  behind  them. 

*'  The  revenge  of  the  Douglasses  will  reach  the  poor  old  man,"  said  the 
Queen.     "  God  help  me,  I  rum  every  one  whom  I  approach  I" 

"  Hi.s  safety  is  cared  for,"  said  Seyton ;  **  he  must  not  remain  here,  but 
will  be  privately  conducted  to  a  place  of  greater  security.  But  I  would 
your  Grace  were  in  the  saddle.  —  To  horse  1  to  horse  I" 

The  party  of  Seyton  and  of  Douglas  were  increased  to  about  ten  by  those 
attendants  who  had  remained  with  the  horses.  The  Queen  and  her  ladies, 
with  all  the  rest  who  came  from  the  boat,  were  instantly  mounted ;  and 
hi>lding  aloof  from  the  village,  which  was  already  alarmed  by  the  firing  from 
the  castle,  with  Douglas  actine  as  their  guide,  they  soon  reached  the  onen 
ground  and  began  to  ride  as  fast  as  was  consistent  with  keeping  together 
m  good  order. 
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He  monnled  himself  on  a  coal-black  ateed, 

And  her  on  a  freckled  gray. 
With  a  bugelet  horn  hung  down  from  his  side, 
And  roundly  they  rode  away. 

Old  Ballao. 

Thi  influence  of  the  free  air,  the  rushing  of  the  horses  over  high  and 
low,  the  ringing  of  the  bridles,  the  excitation  at  once  arising  from  a  sense 
of  freedom  and  of  rapid  motion,  gradually  dispelled  the  confused  and 
dejected  sort  of  stupefaction  by  which  Queen  Marv  was  at  first  overwhelmed. 
She  could  not  at  last  conceal  the  change  of  her  feelings  to  the  person  who 
rode  at  her  rein,  and  who  she  doubted  not  was  the  Father  Ambrosius ;  for 
Seyton,  with  all  the  heady  impetuosity  of  a  youth,  proud,  and  justly  so,  of 
his  first  successful  adventure,  assumed  all  the  bustle  and  importance  of  com- 
mander of  the  little  party,  which  escorted,  in  the  language  of  the  time,  the 
Fortune  of  Scotland.  He  now  led  the  van,  now  checked  his  bounding  steed 
till  the  rear  had  come  up,  exhorted  the  leaders  to  keep  a  steady,  though 
rapid  pace,  and  commanded  those  who  were  hindmost  of  the  party  to  use 
their  spurs,  and  allow  no  interval  to  take  place  in  their  line  of  march ;  and 
anon  he  was  beside  the  Queen,  or  her  ladies,  inquiring  how  they  brooked 
the  hasty  journey,  and  whether  they  had  any  commands  for  him.  But 
while  Seyton  thus  busied  himself  in  the  general  cause  with  some  advantage 
to  the  regular  order  of  the  march,  and  a  good  deal  of  personal  ostentation, 
the  horseman  who  rode  beside  the  Queen  gave  her  his  full  and  undivided 
attention,  as  if  he  had  been  waiting  upon  some  superior  being.  When  th«> 
road  was  rugged  and  dangerous,  he  abandoned  almost  entirely  the  cafe  of 
his  own  horse,  and  kept  his  hand  constantly  upon  the  Queen's  bridle ;  if  a 
river  or  larger  brook  traversed  their  course^  his  left  arm  retained  her  in  tfa« 
saddle,  while  his  right' held  her  palfrey's  rem. 

**  I  had  not  thought,  reverend  Father,"  said  the  Queen,  when  they  reached 
the  other  bank,  "  that  the  convent  bred  such  good  horsemen." — The  person 
she  addressed  sighed,  but  made  no  other  answer. — "  I  know  not  bow  it  is," 
said  Queen  Mary,  '*  but  either  the  sense  of  freedom,  or  the  pleasure  of  mj 
favourite  exercise,  from  which  I  have  been  so  long  debarred,  or  both  com* 
bined,  seem  to  have  given  wings  to  me — no  fish  ever  shot  through  the  water, 
ao  bird  through  the  air,  with  the  hurried  feeling  of  liberty  ai^d  rap*on  WJib 
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wniob  I  sweep  through  this  night-wind,  and  over  these  wolds.  Nay,  siicL 
18  the  magic  of  feeling  myself  once  more  in  the  saddle,  that  I  coald  almost 
Bwear  I  am  at  this  moment  mounted  on  my  own  favourite  Resabelle,  whc 
was  never  matched  in  Scotland  fur  swiftness,  for  ease  of  motion,  and  for 
Bareness  of  fm»t." 

*'  And  if  the  horse  which  bears  so  dear  a  burden  could  speak,''  answered 
tlie  deep  voice  of  the  melancholy  George  of  Douglas,  ''  would  she  not  reply, 
wh>  but  Rosabelle  ought  at  such  an  emergeoce  as  this  to  serve  her  beloved 
mistress,  or  who  but  Douglas  ought  to  hold  her  bridle-rein  V* 

Queen  Mary  started  ;  sne  foresaw  at  once  all  the  evils  like  to  arise  to  her- 
self and  him  from  the  deep  enthusiastic  passion  of  this  youth ; .  but  her 
feelings  as  a  woman,  grateful  at  once  and  compassionate,  prevented  her 
assuming  the  dignity  of  a  Queen,  and  she  endeavoured  to  continue  the  <:on> 
versation  in  an  indifferent  tone. 

*'  Methought,"  she  said,  **  I  heard  that,  at  the  division  of  my  spoils,  Rosa- 
belle  had  become  the  property  of  Lord  Morton's  paramour  and  ladye-love 
Alice." 

"  The  noble  palfrey  had  indeed  been  destined  to  so  base  a  lot,"  answered 
Douglas ;  *'  she  was  kept  under  four  keys,  and  under  the  charge  of  a  nume- 
rous crew  of  grooms  and  domestics — ^but  Queen  Mary  needed  Rosabelle,  and 
Rosabelle  is  here." 

**  And  was  it  well,  Douglas,"  said  Queen  Mary,  "  when  such  feai-ful  risks 
of  various  kinds  must  needs  be  encountered,  that  you  should  augment  their 
perils  to  yourself  for  a  subject  of  so  little  moment  as  a  palfrey  ?" 

**  Do  you  call  that  of  little  moment,"  answered  Douglas,  **  which  has  af- 
forded you  a  moment's  pleasure  ?  —  Did  you  not  start  with  joy  when  I  first 
said  you  were  mounted  on  Rosabelle  ? — And  to  purchase  you  that  pleasure, 
though  it  were  to  last  no  longer  than  the  flash  of  lightning  doth,  would  not 
Douglas  have  risked  his  life  a  thousand  times  ?" 

*'0h,  peace,  Douglas,  peace,"  said  the  Que6n,  '*  this  is  unfitting  language; 
and,  besides,  1  would  speak,"  said  she,  recollecting  herself,  **  with  the 
Abbot  of  Saint  Mary's — Nay,  Douglas,  I  will  not  let  you  quit  my  rein  in 
displeasure." 

**  Displeasure,  lady  I"  answered  Douglas:  *'alas!  sorrow  is  all  that  I  can 
feel  for  your  well-warranted  contempt — I  should  be  as  soon  displeased  with 
Heaven  for  refusing  the  ^vildest  wish  which  mortal  can  form." 

"  Abide  by  my  rein,  however,"  said  Mary,  "  there  is  room  for  my  Lord 
Abbot  on  the  other  side ;  and,  besides,  I  doubt  if  his  assistance  would  be  so 
useful  to  Rosabelle  and  me  as  yours  has  been,  should  the  road  again 
require  it." 

The  Abbot  came  up  on  the  other  side,  and  she  immediately  opened  a  con- 
versation with  him  on  the  topic  of  the  state  of  parties,  and  the  plan  fittest 
for  her  to  pursue  in  consequence  of  her  deliverance.  In  this  conversation 
Douglas  took  little  share,  and  never  but  when  directly  applied  to  by  the 
Queen,  while,  as  before,  his  attention  seemed  entirely  engrossed  by  the 
care  of  Mary's  personal  safety.  She  learned,  however,  she  had  a  new 
obligation  to  him,  since,  by  his  contrivance,  the  Abbot,  whom  he  had  fur- 
nished with  the  family  pass-word,  was  introduced  into  the  castle  as  one  of 
the  garrison. 

Long  before  daybreak  they  ended  their  hasty  and  perilous  journey  before 
the  gates  of  Niddrie,  a  castle  in  West  Lothian,  belonging  to  Lord  Seyton. 
When  the  Queen  was  about  to  alight,  Henry  Seyton,  preventing  Douglas, 
received  her  in  his  arms,  and,  kneeling  down,  prayed  her  Majesty  to  enter 
the  house  of  his  father,  her  faithful  servant. 

"Your  Grace,"  he  added,  "may  repose  yourself  here  in  perfect  safety  — 
it  is  already  garrisoned  with  good  men  for  your  protection ;  and  I  have 
•ant  a  p'lsc  to  my  father,  whose  instant  arrival,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred 
^en,  may  be  looke<i  |or.    Do  pqt  dismay  yourself,  therefore,  slio^ld  your 
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sleep  tie  hr  ikon  b)  Uie  trampling  of  horse ;  but  only  think  that  here 
Home  acoren  more  of  the  saacy  SeytoDS  come  to  attend  yon." 

**  And  by  lietter  friends  than  the  Saucv  Seytons,  a  Scottish  Queen  cannot 
be  guarded,''  replied  Mary.  **Rosabelle  ivent  fleet  as  the  summer  breeze, 
and  well-nigh  as  easy ;  but  it  is  long  since  I  have  been  a  traveller,  and  1 
feel  that  repose  will  be  welcome.  —  Catherine,  ma  mignifnty  you  must  sleep 
in  my  apartment  to-night,  and  bid  me  welcome  to  your  noble  father's 
eastle.  -*  Thanks,  thanks  to  all  my  kind  deliverers  —  thanks,  and  a  good 
night  is  all  I  can  now  offer ;  but  if  I  climb  once  more  to  the  upper  side  of 
Fortune's  wheel,  I  will  not  have  her  bandage.  Mary  Stewart  will  keep 
her  eyes  open,  and  distinguish  her  friends.  —  Seyton,  I  need  scarcely  re- 
commend tne  venerable  Abbot,  the  Douglas,  and  my  page,  to  your  honour 
able  care  and  hospitality." 

Henry  Seyton  bowed,  and  Catherine  and  Lady  Fleming  attended  the 
Queen  to  her  apartment ;  where,  acknowledging  to  them  that  she  should 
have  found  it  difficult  in  that  moment  to  keep  her  promise  of  holding  her 
eyes  open,  she  resigned  herself  to  repose,  and  awakened  not  till  the  morn- 
ing was  advanced. 

Mary's  first  feeling  when  she  awoke,  was  the  doubt  of  her  freedom  ;  and 
the  impulse  prompted  her  to  start  from  bed,  and  hastily  throwing  h^r 
mantle  over  her  shoulders,  to  look  out  at  the  casement  of  her  apartment. 
Oh,  sight  of  joy  1  instead  of  the  crystal  sheet  of  Lochleven,  unaltered  save 
by  the  influence  of  the  wind,  a  landscape  of  wood  and  moorland  lay  befere 
her,  and  the  park  around  the  castle  was  occupied  by  the  troops  of  her  most 
faithful  and  most  favourite  nobles. 

'*  Rise,  rise,  Catherine,"  cried  the  enraptured  Princess ;  "  arise  and  come 
hither  *  —  here  are  swords  and  spears  in  true  hands,  and  glittering  armour 
on  loyal  breasts.  Here  are  banners,  my  girl,  floating  in  the  wind,  as  lightly 
as  summer  clouds  —  Great  God  I  what  pleasure  to  my  weary  eyes  to  trace 
their  devices  —  thine  own  brave  father's  —  the  princely  Hamilton's  —  the 
faithful  Fleming's  —  See  —  see  —  they  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  me,  and 
throng  towards  the  window  I" 

She  flung  the  casement  open,  and  with  her  bare  hea,d,  from  which  the 
tresses  flew  back  loose  and  dishevelled,  her  fair  arm  slenderly  veiled  by  her 
mantle,  returned  by  motion  and  sign  the  exulting  shouts  of  the  warriors, 
which  echoed  for  many  a  furlong  around.     When  the  first  burst  of  ecstatic 

f'oy  was  over,  she  recoUected  how  lightly  she  was  dressed,  and,  putting  her 
kands  to  her  face,  which  was  covered  with  blushes  at  the  reoollectioh,  with- 
drew abruptly  from  the  window.  The  cause  of  her  retreat  was  easily  con- 
jectured, and  increased  the  general  enthusiasm  for  a  Princess,  who  had 
forgotten  her  rank  in  her  haste  to  acknowledge  the  services  of  her  subjects. 
The  unadorned  beauties  of  the  lovely  woman,  too,  moved  ^he  military 
spectators  more  than  the  highest  display  of  her  regal  state  might;  and 
what  might  have  seemed  too  free  in  her  mode  of  appearing  before  them, 
was  more  than  atoned  for  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  and  by  the 
delicacy  evinced  in  her  hasty  retreat.  Often  as  the  shouts  diea  away,  as 
often  were  they  renewed,  till  wood  and  hill  rung  again  ;  and  many  a  deep 
path  was  made  that  morning  on  the  cross  of  the  sword,  that  the  hand  should 
not  part  with  the  weapon,  till  Mary  Stewart  was  restored  to  her  rights. 
But  what  are  promises,  what  the  hopes  of  mortals?  In  ten  days,  uiese 
gallant  and  devoted  votaries  were  slain,  were  captives,  or  had  fled. 

Mary  flung  herself  into  the  nearest  seat,  and  still  blushing,  yet  half 
smiling,  exclaimed,  "  Ma  mign^ne,  what  will  they  think  of  me?  —  to  show 
myself  to  them  with  my  bare  feet  hastily  thrust  into  the  Hlippers — only  thiE 
loose  mantle  about  me — my  hair  loose  on  my  shoulders — my  arms  and  neck 
so  bare — Oh,  the  best  they  can  suppose  is,  that  her  abode  in  yonder  dungeon 
has  turned  their  Queen's  brain  !  But  my  rebel  sul^'ects  saw  me  exposed 
when  I  w%8  in  the  depth  of  afiliction,  why  should  I  hold  colder  ccreinoDf 
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wiih  theae  faithful  and  loyal  men  ?  —  Call  Fleming,  however  —  I  trust  sb* 
bas  not  forgotten  the  little  mail  with  my  apparel — ^We  must  be  as  bnive  ai 
^o  can,  migjt&ne.*^ 

*'  Nay,  madam,  our  good  Lady  Fleming  was  in  no  case  to  remember  any 
thing." 

"  You  jest,  Catherine,"  said  the  Queen,  somewhat  offended ;  '*  it  is  not  in 
her  nature  surely»  to  forget  her  duty  so  far  as  to  leave  us  without  a  change 
of  apparel  ?" 

'*  Roland  Graeme,  madam,  took  care  of  that,"  answered  Catherine ;  *'  foi 
he  threw  the  mail,  with  your  highnesses  clothes  and  jewels,  into  the  boat, 
ere  he  ran  back  to  lock  the  gate  —  I  never  saw  so  awkward  a  page  as  thai 
youth— the  packet  well-nigh  fell  on  my  head." 

**  He  shall  make  thy  heart  amends,  my  girl,"  said  Queen  Mary,  laughing, 
"  for  that  and  all  other  offences  given.  But  call  Fleming,  and  let  us  put 
ourselves  into  apparel  to  meet  our  faithful  lords." 

Such  had  been  the  preparations,  and  such  was  the  skill  of  Lady  Flem- 
ing, that  the  Queen  appeared  before  her  assembled  nobles  in  such  attire  as 
became,  though  it  coala  not  enhance,  her  natural  dignity.  With  the  most 
winning  courtesy,  she  expressed  to  each  individual  her  grateful  thanks, 
and  dignified  not  only  every  noble,  but  many  of  the  lesser  barons  by  her 
particular  attention. 

"  And  whither  now,  my  lords  ?"  she  said ;  "  what  way  do  your  counsels 
determine  for  us  ?" 

*'  To  Draphane  Castle,"  replied  Lord  Arbroath,  **  if  your  Majesty  is  so 
pleased ;  and  thence  to  Dunbarton,  to  place  your  Grace's  person  in  safety, 
after  which  we  long  to  prove  if  these  traitors  will  abide  us  in  the  field." 

"  And  when  do  we  journey  ?" 

"  We  propose,"  said  Lord  Seyton,  "  if  your  Grace's  fatigue  will  permit, 
to  take  horse  after  the  morning's  meal." 

**  Your  pleasure,  my  Lords,  is  mine,"  replied  the  Queen  ;  "  we  will  rule  our 
jcurney  by  your  wisdom  now,  and  hope  nereafler  to  have  the  advantage  of 

{jovemmg  by  it  our  kingdom. — You  will  permit  my  ladies  and  me,  my  good 
ords,  to  break  our  fasts  along  with  you  —  We  must  be  half  soldiers  our- 
selves, and  set  state  apart." 

Low  bowed  many  a  helmeted  head  at  this  gracious  proffer,  when  the  Queen, 
glancing  her  eyes  through  the  assembled  leaders,  missed  both  Douglas  and 
Koland  Grseme,  and  inquired  for  them  in  a  whisper  to  Catherine  Seyton. 

"  They  are  in  yonder  oratory,  madam,  sad  enough,"  replied  Catherine : 
and  the  Queen  observed  that  her  favourite's  eyes  were  red  with  weeping. 

**  This  must  not  be,"  said  the  Queen.  **  Keep  the  company  amused  —  I 
will  seek  them,  and  introduce  them  myself." 

She  went  into  the  oratory,  where  the  first  she  met  was  George  Douglas, 
standing,  or  rather  reclining,  in  the  recess  of  a  window,  his  back  rested 
against  the  wall,  and  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast.  At  the  sight  of  the 
Queen  he  started,  and  his  countenance  showed,  for  an  instant,  an  expression 
of  intense  delight,  which  was  instantly  exchanged  for  his  usual  deep  melan- 
choly. 

'*  What  means  this  ?"  she  said ;  **  Douglas,  why  does  the  first  deviser  and 
bold  executor  of  the  happy  scheme  for  our  freedom,  shun  the  company  of 
Lis  fellow-nobles,  and  of  the  Sovereign  whom  he  has  obliged  ?" 

"  Madam,"  replied  Douglas,  *  those  whom  you  grace  with  your  presence 
bring  followers  to  aid  your  cause,  wealth  to  support  your  state,  —  can  offer 
^ou  halls  in  which  to  feast,  and  impregnable  castles  for  your  defence.  I 
%m  a  houseless  and  landless  man  —  disinherited  by  my  mother,  and  laid 
nnder  her  malediction  —  disowned  by  my  name  and  kindred  —  who  Vine 
nothing  to  your  standard  but  a  single  sword,  and  the  poor  life  of  its  owner." 

**  Do  you  mean  to  upbraid  me,  Douglas,"  replied  the  Queen,  "  by  showing 
wb.it  you  have  lost  for  my  sake  ?" 

2t 
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'*  God  r*).h .«!  utadvn !"  intemipted  the  joang  man,  eagerlr ,  "  were  it  to 
do  aga'tii,  aiid  hud  I  ten  times  ar  mach  rank  and  wealth,  and  twenty  times 
as  many  friends  to  lose,  my  losses  would  be  overpaid  by  the  first  step  yon 
made,  as  a  frt$e  princess,  upon  the  soil  of  your  native  kingdom." 

"  And  what  then  ails  you,  that  you  will  not  rejoice  with  those  who  rejoice 
upon  the  same  joyful  occasion  V  said  the  Queen. 

**  Madam,"  n^plied  the  youth,  **  though  exheridated  and  disowned,  I  am 
yet  a  Douglas :  with  most  of  yonder  nobles  my  family  have  been  in  feud 
for  ages^a  cold  reception  amongst  them  were  an  insult,  and  a  kind  one  yet 
more  humiliating." 

**  For  shame,  Douglas,"  replied  the  Queen,  **  shake  off  this  unmanly 
gloom !  —  I  can  make  thee  match  for  the  best  of  them  in  title  and  fortune, 
and,  believf  me,  I  will. — Go  then  amongst  them,  I  command  you." 

*'  That  word,"  said  Douglas,  '*  is  enough  —  I  go.  This  only  let  me  say, 
that  not  for  wealth  or  title  would  I  have  done  that  which  I  have  done  — 
Mary  Stewart  will  not,  and  the  Queen  cannot,  reward  me." 

So  saying,  he  left  the  oratory,  mingled  with  the  nobles,  and  placed  him- 
self at  the  bottom  of  the  table.  The  Queen  looked  after  him,  and  put  her 
kerchief  to  her  eyes. 

**  Now,  Our  Lady  pity  me,"  she  said,  "  for  no  sooner  are  my  prison  cares 
ended,  than  those  which  beset  me  as  a  woman  and  a  Queen  again  thicken 
around  me. — Happy  Elizabeth  I  to  whom  political  interest  is  every  thing,  and 
whose  heart  never  betrays  thy  head. — ^nd  now  must  I  seek  this  other  boy, 
if  I  would  prevent  daggers^rawing  betwixt  him  and  the  young  Seyton." 

Roland  Gneme  was  in  the  same  oratory,  but  at  such,  a  distance  from 
Douglas,  that  he  could  not  overhear  what  passed  betwixt  the  Queen  and 
him.  He  also  was  moody  and  thoughtful,  but  cleared  his  brow  at  the 
Queen's  question,  "  How  now,  Roland  7  you  are  negligent  in  your  attend- 
ance this  morning.     Are  you  so  much  overcome  with  your  night's  ride?" 

**  Not  so,  gracious  madam,"  answered  Graeme ;  **  but  I  am  told  the  page 
of  Lochleven  is  not  the  page  of  Niddrie  Castle  ;  and  so  Master  Henry  Sey- 
ton hath  in  a  manner  been  pleased  to  supersede  my  attendance." 

"Now,  Heaven  forgive  me,"  said  the  Queen,  "how  soon  these  cock- 
chickens  begin  to  spar ! — with  children  and  boys,  at  least,  I  may  be  a  queen. 
— I  will  have  you  mends.  —  Some  one  send  me  Henry  Seyton  hither."  As 
she  spoke  the  last  words  aloud,  the  youth  whom  she  had  named  entered  the 
apartment.  "  Come  hither,"  she  said,  "  Henry  Seyton  —  I  will  have  you 
give  your  hand  to  this  youth,  who  so  well  aided  in  the  plan  of  my  escape." 

"  Willingly,  madam,"  answered  Seyton,  "  so  that  the  youth  will  grant 
me,  as  a  boon,  that  he  touch  not  the  hand  of  another  Seyton  whom  he 
knows  of.  My  hand  has  passed  current  for  hers  with  him  before  now  — 
and  to  win  my  friendship,  he  must  give  up  thoughts  of  my  sister's  loye." 

"  Henry  Seyton,"  said  the  Queen,  "  does  it  become  you  to  add  any  con- 
dition to  my  command  ?" 

"  Madam,"  said  Henrjr,  "  I  am  the  servant  of  your  Grace's  throne,  son 
to  the  nioRt  loyal  man  m  Scotland.  Our  goods,  our  castles,  our  blood,  are 
yours :  Our  honour  is  in  our  own  keeping.     I  could  say  more,  but " 

"  Nay,  speak  on,  rude  boy,"  said  the  Queen  ;  "  what  avails  it  that  I  am 
released  ftrom  Lochleven,  if  I  am  thus  enthralled  under  the  yoke  of  my 
pretended  deliverers,  and  prevented  from  doing  justice  to  one  who  has  de 
served  as  well  of  me  as  yourself?" 

"  Be  not  in  this  distemperature  for  me,  sovereign  Lady,"  said  Roland 
"this  young  gentleman,  being  the  faithful  servant  of  your  Grace,  and  the 
brother  of  Catherine  Seyton,  bears  that  about  him  which  will  charm  down 
aiy  rassion  at  the  hottest." 

"  1  warn  thee  once  more,"  said  Henry  Seyton,  haughtily,  "  that  you  make 
no  speech  which  may  infer  that  the  daughter  of  Lcrd  Seyton  can  be  aught 
to  thee  beyond  what  she  is  to  every  churrs  blood  in  Scotland/' 
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The  Queen  was  again  about  to  interfere,  for  Roland's  complexion  roso, 
And  it  became  somewhat  questionable  how  long  his  love  for  Oatheri..d  woulii 
suppress  the  natural  fire  of  his  temper.  But  the  interposition  of  another 
person,  hitherto  unseen,  prevented  Mary's  interference.  There  was  in  the 
oratory  a  separate  shrine,  enclosed  with  a  high  screen  of  pierced  oak, 
within  which  was  placed  an  image  of  Saint  Bonnet,  of  peculiar  sanctity. 
From  this  recess,  in  which  she  had  been  probably  en^ged  in  her  devotioub, 
issued  suddenly  Magdalen  OraBme,  and  addressed  Henry  Seyton,  in  reply 
to  his  last  offensive  expresedons — "  And  of  what  cla;y,  then,  are  they  moulded 
these  Seytons,  that  the  "blood  of  the  GrsBmes  may  not  aspire  to  mingle  with 
theirs  ?  Know,  proud  boy,  that  when  I  call  thi^  youth  my  daughter's  child. 
I  affirm  his  descent  from  Malise  Earl  of  Strathern,  called  Malise  with  the 
Bright  Brand ;  and  I  trow  the  blood  of  your  house  springs  from  no  higher 
source." 

**  Good  mother,"  said  Seyton,  "  methinks  your  sanctity  should  make  you 
superioi  to  these  worldly  vanities ;  and  indeed  it  seems  to  have  rendered 
you  somewhat  oblivious  touching  them,  since,  to  be  of  gentle  descent,  the 
father-s  name  and  lineage  must  be  as  well  qualified  as  the  mother's." 

**  And  if  I  say  he  comes  of  the  blood  of  Avenel  by  the  father's  side,"  re- 
plied Magdalen  GrsBme,  **  name  I  not  blood  as  richly  coloured  as  thine  own  ?" 

"  Of  Avenel  ?"  said  the  Queen ;  "  is  my  page  descended  of  Avenel  ?" 

"Ay,  gracious  Princess,  and  the  last  male  heir  of  that  ancient  house  — 
Julian  Avenel  was  his  father,  who  fell  in  battle  against  the  Southron." 

"  I  have  heard  the  tale  of  sorrow,"  said  the  Queen  ;  "  it  was  thy  daughter, 
then,  who  followed  that  unfortunate  baron  to  the  field,  and  died  on  his  body  ? 
Alas  I  how  many  ways  does  woman's  affection  find  to  work  out  her  own 
misery  I  The  tale  has  oft  been  told  and  sung  in  hall  and  bower — ^And  thou, 
Roland,  art  that  child  of  misfortune,  who  was  left  among  the  dead  and 
dying  ?     Henry  Seyton,  he  is  thine  equa.1  in  blood  and  birth." 

**  Scarcely  so,"  said  Henry  Seyton,  **  even  were  he  legitimate ;  but  if  the 
tale  be  told  and  sung  aright,  Julian  Avenel  was  a  false  knight,  and  his 
leman  a  frail  and  credulous  maiden."  ^ 

"  Now,  by  Heaven,  thou  liest !"  said  Roland  GrsBme,  and  laid  his  hand 
on  his  sword.    The  entrance  of  Lord  Seyton,  however,  prevented  violence. 

"^Save  me,  my  lord,"  said  the  Queen,  "  and  separate  these  wild  and  un- 
tamed spirits." 

"How,  Henry,"  said  the  Baron,  "are  my  castle,  and  the  Queen's  pre- 
sence, no  checks  on  thine  insolence  and  impetuosity? — And  with  whom  art 
thou  brawling?  —  unless  my  eyes  spell  that  token  false,  it  is  with  the  very 
youth  who  aided  me  so  gallantly  in  the  skirmish  with  the  Leslies  —  Let  me 
look,  fair  youth,  at  the  medal  which  thou  wearest  in  thy  cap.  By  Saint 
Bennet,  it  is  the  same!  — Henry,  I  command  thee  to  forbear  him,  as  thou 
lovest  my  blessing -" 

"  And  as  you  honour  my  command,"  said  the  Queen ;  "  good  service  hath 
he  done  me  " 

"Ay,  madam,"  replied  young  Seyton,  "as  when  he  carried  the  billet 
enclosed  in  the  sword-sheath  to  Lochleven  —  marry,  the  good  youth  knew 
no  more  than  a  pack-horse  what  he  was  carrying." 

"  But  I  who  dedicated  him  to  this  great  work,"  said  Magdalen  Greeme  — 
•'  I,  by  whose  advice  and  agency  this  just  heir  hath  been  unloosed  from  her 
thraldom — I,  who  spared  not  tne  last  remaining  hope  of  a  falling  house  in 
this  great  action  —  I,  at  least,  knew  and  counselled ;  and  what  merit  may 
be  mine,  let  the  reward,  most  gracious  Queen,  descend  upon  this  youth. 
My  ministry  here  is  ended ;  you  are  free — a  sovereign  Princess,  at  the  head 
of  a  gallant  army,  surrounded  by  valiant  barons  —  My  service  could  avail 
you  no  farther,  but  might  well  prejudice  you ;  your  fortune  now  rests  upon 
men's  hearts  and  men's  swords  —  May  they  prove  as  trusty  as  tlie  faith  o^ 
women  1" 
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••  You  will  not  leave  us,  mother,"  said  the  Queen — "  you  whose  practi()r% 
in  our  favour  were  so  powerful,  who  dared  so  many  dangers,  and  wore  so 
many  disguises,  to  blind  our  enemies  and  to  confirm  our  friends — you  will 
not  leave  us  in  the  dawn  of  our  reviving  fortunes,  ere  we  have  time  to  know 
and  to  thank  you  V* 

**  You  cannot  know  her»"  answered  Magdalen  Graeme,  **  who  knows  not 
herself — ^there  are  times,  when,  in  this  woman's  frame  of  mine,  there  is  the 
strength  of  him  of  Gath  —  in  this  overtoiled  brain,  the  wisdom  of  the  most 
sage  counsellor — and  again  the  mist  is  on  me,  and  my  strength  is  weakness, 
mjr  wisdom  folly.  I  have  spoken  before  princes  and  cardinals  —  ay,  noble 
Princess,  even  before  the  princes  of  thine  own  house  of  Lomune ;  ana  i 
know  not  whence  the  words  of  persuasion  came  which  flowed  from  my  lips, 
and  were  drunk  in  by  their  ears. — And  now,  even  when  I  most  need  words 
of  persuasion,  there  is  something  which  chokes  my  voice,  and  robs  me  of 
utterance." 

'*  If  there  be  aught  in  my  power  to  do  thee  pleasure,"  said  tho  Queen, 
"  the  barely  naming  it  shall  avail  as  well  as  all  thine  eloquence." 

**  Sovereign  Lady,"  replied  the  enthusiast,  *'  it  shames  me  that  at  this 
high  moment  something  of  human  frailty  should  cling  to  one,  whose  vows 
the  saints  have  heard,  whose  labours  in  the  rightful  cause  Heaven  has  pros- 
pered. But  it  will  be  thus  while  the  living  spirit  is  shrined  in  the  clay  of 
mortality  —  I  will  yield  to  the  folly,"  she  said,  weeping  as  she  spoke,  '*  and 
it  shall  be  the  last."  Then  seizing  Roland's  hand,  she  led  nim  to  the 
Queen's  feet,  kneeling  herself  upon  one  knee,  and  causing  him  to  kneel  on 
both.  "  Mighty  Princess,"  she  said,  '*  look  on  this  flower — ^it  was  found  by 
a  kindly  stranger  on  a  bloody  field  of  battle,  and  long  it  was  ere  my  anxious 
eyes  saw,  and  my  arms  pressed,  all  that  was  left  of  my  only  daughter.  For 
your  sake,  and  for  that  of  the  holy  faith  we  both  profess,  I  could  leave  this 
plant,  while  it  was  yet  tender,  to  the  nurture  of  strangers — ay,  of  enemies, 
by  whom,  perchance,  his  blood  would  have  been  poured  forth  as  wine,  had 
the  heretic  Glendinning  known  that  he  had  in  his  house  the  heir  of  Julian 
Avenel.  Since  tlisn  1  have  seen  him  only  in  a  few  hours  of  doubt  and 
dread,  and  now  I  part  with  the  child  of  my  love — for  ever — for  ever ! — Oh, 
for  every  weary  step  I  have  made  in  your  rightful  cause,  in  this  and  in 
foreign  lands,  give  protection  to  the  child  whom  I  must  no  more  call  mine!" 

"  f  swear  to  you,  mother,"  said  the  Queen,  deeply  affected,  "  that,  for 
your  sake  and  his  own,  his  happiness  and  fortunes  shall  be  our  charge !" 

'*  I  thank  you,  daughter  of  princes,"  said  Magdalen,  and  pressed  her  lips, 
first  to  the  Queen's  hand,  then  to  the  brow  of  her  grandson.  '*  And  now," 
she  said,  drying  her  tears,  and  rising  with  dignity,  '*  Earth  has  had  its  own, 
and  Heaven  claims  the  rest  —  Lioness  of  Scotland,  go  forth  and  conquer! 
and  if  the  prayers  of  a  devoted  votaress  can  avail  thee,  they  will  rise  in 
many  a  land,  and  from  many  a  distant  shrine.  I  will  glide  like  a  ghosA 
from  land  to  land,  from  temple  to  temple ;  and  where  the  very  name  of  my 
country  is  unknown,  the  priests  shall  ask  who  is  the  Queen  of  that  distant 
northern  land,  for  whom  the  aged  pilgrim  was  so  fervent  in  prayer.  Fare* 
well  1  Honour  be  thine,  and  earthly  prosperity,  if  it  be  the  will  of  God  — 
if  not,  may  the  penance  thou  shalt  do  nere  ensure  thee  happiness  hereafter  1 
— Let  no  one  speak  or  follow  me — my  resolution  is  taken — ^my  vow  cannot 
be  cancelled." 

She  glided  from  their  presence  as  she  spoke,  and  her  last  look  was  upon 
her  beloved  grandchild.  He  would  have  risen  and  followed,  but  the  Queen 
and  Lord  Seyton  interfered. 

"  Press  not  on  her  now,"  said  Lord  Seyton,  "  if  you  would  not  lose  her 
for  ever.  Many  a  time  have  we  seen  the  sainted  mother,  and  oflen  at  the 
most  needful  moment ;  but  to  press  on  her  privacy,  or  to  thwart  her  purp«)6e, 
is  a  orinie  which  she  cannot  pardon.  I  trust  we  shall  yet  see  hor  at  hu 
need — a  holy  woman  she  is  for  certain,  and  dedicated  wholly  tr  prayer  tnd 
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SBnance;  and  hence  the  heretics  hold  her  as  one  distracted,  while  true 
atholics  deem  her  a  saint." 

"  Let  me  then  hope,"  said  the  Queen,  "  that  you,  my  lord,  will  «4id  me  in 
the  execution  of  her  last  request." 

"What  I  in  the  protection  of  my  young  second? — cheerfully — ^that  is,  in 
all  that  your  majesty  can  think  it  fitting  to  ask  of  me.  —  Henry,  give  thy 
hand  upon  the  instant  to  Roland  Avenel,  for  so  I  presume  he  must  now  be 
called." 

"  And  shall  be  Lord  of  the  Barony,"  said  the  Queen,  "  if  God  prosper 
oor  rightful  arms." 

"  It  can  only  be  to  restore  it  to  my  kind  protectress,  who  now  holds  it," 
taid  young  Avenel.  "  I  would  rather  be  landless,  all  my  life,  than  she  lost 
a  rood  of  ground  by  me." 

*'  Nay,"  said  the  Queen,  looking  to  Lord  Seyton,  **  his  mind  matches  his 
birth  —  Henrr,  thou  hast  not  yet  given  thy  hand." 

*'  It  is  his,"  said  Henry,  giving  it  with  some  appearance  of  courtesy,  but 
whispering  Roland  at  the  same  time,  — "  For  all  this,  thou  hast  not  my 
sister's." 

**  May  it  please  your  Grace,"  said  Lord  Seyton,  "  now  that  these  passages 
are  over,  to  honour  our  poor  meal.  Time  it  were  that  our  banners  were 
reflented  in  the  Clyde.    We  must  to  horse  with  as  little  delay  as  may  be." 
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Ay«sir— onr  ancient  erown,  in  these  wild  timee. 
Oft  stood  upon  a  cast — the  gamester's  ducat, 
So  often  staked,  and  lost,  and  then  regain'd, 
Scarce  knew  so  many  hazards. 

Tbx  Spanish  Fathdu 

It  is  not  our  object  to  enter  into  the  historical  part  of  the  reign  of  the 
ill-tated  Mary,  or  to  recount  how,  during  the  week  which  succeeded  her 
flight  from  Lochleven,  her  partisans  mustered  around  her  with  their  follow- 
ers, forming  a  gallant  army,  amounting  to  six  thousand  men*  So  much 
light  has  been  lately  thrown  on  the  most  minut«  details  of  the  period,  by 
Mr.  Chalmers,  in  his  valuable  history  of  Queen  Mary,  that  the  reader  may 
be  safely  referred  to  it  for  the  fullest  information  which  ancient  records 
afford  concerning  that  interesting  time.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to 
say,  that  while  Mary's  head-quarters  were  at  Hamilton,  the  Regent  and  his 
adherents  had,  in  the  King's  name,  assembled  a  host  at  Glasgow,  inferior 
indeed  to  that  of  the  Queen  in  numbers,  but  formidable  from  the  military 
talents  of  Murray,  Morton,  the  Laird  of  Grange,  and  others,  who  had  been 
trained  from  their  youth  in  foreign  and  domestic  wars. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  was  the  obvious  policy  of  Queen  Mary  to  avoid 
a  conflict,  secure  that  were  her  person  once  in  safety,  the  number  of  her 
adherents  must  daily  increase ;  wnereas,  the  forces  of  those  opposed  to  her 
must,  as  had  frequently  happened  in  the  previous  history  of  her  reign,  have 
diminished,  and  their  spirits  become  broken.  And  so  evident  was  this  to 
ber  counsellors,  that  they  resolved  their  first  step  should  be  to  place  the 
Queen  in  the  strong  castle  of  Dunbarton,  there  to  await  the  course  of  events, 
the  arrival  of  succours  from  France,  and  the  levies  which  were  made  by 
aer  adherents  in  every  province  of  Scotland.  Accordingly,  orders  were 
given,  that  all  men  should  be  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  apparel^ed  ii>  ibsat 
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armour,  i«id  ready  to  follow  the  Queen's  standard  in  array  of  battle,  th# 
nvovted  determination  being  to  escort  her  to  the  Castle  of  Dunbarton  iii 
defiance  of  her  enemies. 

The  muster  was  made  upon  Uamilton-Moor,  and  the  march  commenced 
in  adl  the  pomp  of  feudal  times.  Military  music  sounded,  banners  and 
pennons  waved,  armour  glittered  far  and  wide,  and  spears  glanced  and 
twinkled  like  stars  in  a  frosty  sky.  The  gallant  spectacle  of  warlike 
parade  was  on  this  occasion  dignifiea  by  the  presence  of  the  Queen  hersell. 
who,  with  a  fair  retinue  of  ladies  and  household  attendants,  and  a  special 
guard  of  gentlemen,  amongst  whom  young  Seyton  and  Roland  were  dia* 
linguished,  gave  grace  at  once  and  confidence  to  the  army,  which  spread  its 
ftmple  files  before,  around,  and  behind  her.  Many  churchmen  also  joined 
the  cavalcade,  most  of  whom  did  not  scruple  to  assume  arms,  and  declare 
their  intention  of  wielding  them  in  defence  of  Mary  and  the  Catholic  faith. 
Not  so  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Mary's.  Roland  had  not  seen  this  prelate  sinttf 
the  night  of  their  escape  from  Lochleven,  and  he  now  beheld  him,  robed  is 
the  dress  of  his  order,  assume  his  station  near  the  Queen's  person.  Roland 
hastened  to  pull  off  his  basnet,  and  beseech  the  Abbot's  blessing. 

**  Thou  hast  it,  my  son  I"  said  the  priest;  "I  see  thee  now  under  thy  tru* 
name,  and  in  thy  rightful  garb.  The  helmet  with  the  holly  branch  befits 
your  brows  well — I  have  long  waited  for  the  hour  thou  shouldst  assume  it." 

**  Then  you  knew  of  my  descent,  my  good  father !"  said  Roland. 

"  I  did  so,  but  it  was  under  seal  of  confession  from  thy  grandmother ; 
nor  was  I  at  liberty  to  tell  the  secret,  till  she  herself  should  make  it  knovnx." 

"  Her  reason  for  such  secrecy,  my  father  ?"  said  Roland  Avenel. 

•*  Fear,  perchance  of  my  brother — a  mistaken  fear,  for  Halbert  would  not, 
to  ensure  himself  a  kingdom,  have  offered  wrong  to  an  orphan ;  besides 
that,  your  title,  in  quiet  times,  even  had  your  father  done  your  mother  that 
justice  which  I  well  hope  he  did,  could  not  have  competed  with  that  of  my 
brother's  wife,  the  child  of  Julian's  elder  brother." 

**  They  need  fear  no  competition  from  me,"  said  Avenel.  "  Scotland  is 
wide  enough,  and  there  are  many  manors  to  win,  without  plundering  my 
benefactor.  But  prove  to  me,  my  reverend  father,  that  my  father  was  just 
to  my  mother  —  snow  me  that  I  may  call  myself  a  legitimate  Avenel,  and 
make  me  your  bounden  slave  for  ever." 

"  Ay,"  replied  the  Abbot,  "  I  hear  the  Seytons  hold  thee  cheap  for  that 
stain  on  thy  shield.  Something,  however,  I  have  learnt  from  the  late  Abbot 
Boniface,  which,  if  it  prove  sooth,  may  redeem  that  reproach." 

'*  Tell  me  that  blessed  news,"  said  Roland,  "  and  the  future  service  of 
my  life " 

*'  Rash  boy  I"  said  the  Abbot,  '*  I  should  but  madden  thine  impatient 
temper,  by  exciting  hopes  that  may  never  be  fulfilled  —  and  is  this  a  time 
for  them  ?  Think  on  what  perilous  march  we  are  bound,  and  if  thou  hast 
a  sin  unconfessed,  neglect  not  the  only  leisure  which  Heaven  may  perhaofie 
afford  thee  for  confession  and  absolution." 

"There  will  be  time  enough  for  both,  I  trust,  when  we  reach  Dunbaika,** 
answered  the  page. 

**  Ay,"  said  the  Abbot,  "thou  crowest  as  loudly  as  the  rest  —  but  we  are 
not  yet  at  Dunbarton,  and  there  is  a  lion  in  the  path." 

"  Mean  you  Murray,  Morton,  and  the  other  rebels  at  Glasgow,  my  reve- 
rend father  ?     Tush  1  they  dare  not  look  on  the  royal  banner." 

"  Even  so,"  replied  the  Abbot,  "  speak  many  of  those  who  are  older,  and 
should  be  wiser,  than  thou.  —  1  have  returned  from  the  southern  shires, 
where  I  left  many  a  chief  of  name  arming  in  the  Queen's  interest  —  I  left 
the  lords  here  wise  and  considerate  men  —  I  find  them  madmen  on  nij 
return — they  are  willing,  for  mere  pride  and  vain-glory,  to  brave  the  enemy, 
and  to  carry  the  Queen,  as  it  were  in  triumph,  past  the  walls  of  Gliu^w, 
and  under  the  beards  of  the  adverse  army. — Seldom  does  Henver  suilW  v^ 
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•ttcb  Diistimed  oonfidence.    We  shall  be  encountered,  and  that  io  tlui  pur 
pose" 

'*  And  80  much  the  better/'  replied  Roland ;  "  the  field  of  battle  was  my 
cradle." 

''  Beware  it  be  not  thy  dying  bed,"  said  the  Abbot.  **  But  what  avails  i' 
whispering  to  young  wolves  the  dangers  of  the  chase  ?  You  will  know, 
perchance,  ere  this  day  is  out,  what  yonder  men  are,  whom  you  hold  in 
rash  contempt." 

"  Why,  what  are  they  ?"  said  Henry  Seyton,  who  now  joined  them :  **hav« 
they  sinews  of  wire,  and  flesh  of  iron? — Will  lead  pierce  and  steel  cul 
them  ?— If  so,  reverend  father,  we  have  little  to  fear." 

**  They  are  evil  men,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  but  the  trade  of  war  demanda 
no  saints. — Murray  and  Morton  are  known  to  be  the  best  genersils  in  Scot- 
land. No  one  ever  saw  Lindesay's  or  Ruthven's  back — Kirkaldy  of  Grange 
was  named  by  the  Constable  Montmorency  the  first  soldier  in  Europe — My 
brother,  too  good  a  name  for  such  a  cause,  has  been  far  and  wide  known  for 
a  soldier." 

"  The  better,  the  better !"  said  Seyton,  triumphantly ;  *'  we  shall  have  all 
these  traitors  of  rank  and  name  in  a  fair  field  before  us.  Our  cause  is  the 
best,  our  numbers  are  the  strongest,  our  hearts  and  limbs  match  theirs — 
Saint  Bennet,  and  set  on  !" 

The  Abbot  made  no  reply,  but  seemed  lost  in  reflection ;  and  his  anxiety 
in  some  measure  communicated  itself  to  Roland  Avenel,  who  ever,  as  theii 
line  of  march  led  over  a  ridge  or  an  eminence,  cast  an  anxious  look  towards 
the  towers  of  Glasgow,  as  if  he  expected  to  see  symptoms  of  the  enemy 
issuing  forth.  It  was  not  that  he  feared  the  fight,  but  the  issue  was  of  such 
deep  import  to  his  country,  and  to  himself,  that  the  natural  fire  of  his  spirit 
burned  with  a  less  lively,  though  with  a  more  intense  glow.  Love,  honour, 
fame,  fortune,  all  seemed  to  depend  on  the  issue  of  one  field,  rashly  hazarded 
perhaps,  but  now  likely  to  become  unavoidable  and  decisive. 

When,  at  length,  their  march  came  to  be  nearly  parallel  with  the  city  of 
Glasgow,  Roland  became  sensible  that  the  high  grounds  before  them  wer» 
already  in  part  occupied  by  a  force,  showing,  like  their  own,  the  royal  ban- 
ner of  Scotland,  and  on  the  point  of  being  supported  by  columns  of  infan- 
try and  squadrons  of  horse,  which  the  city  gates  had  poured  forth,  and 
which  hastily  advanced  to  sustain  those  troops  who  already  possessed  the 
eround  in  front  of  the  Queen's  forces.  Horseman  after  horseman  galloped 
In  from  the  advanced  guard,  with  tidings  that  Murray  had  taken  the  field 
with  his  whole  army ;  that  his  object  was  to  intercept  the  Queen's  mareli, 
and  his  purpose  unquestionable  to  hazard  a  battle.  It  was  now  that  the 
tempers  of  men  were  subjected  to  a  sudden  and  a  severe  trial ;  and  that 
those  who  had  too  presumptuously  concluded  that  they  would  pass  without 
combat,  were  something  disconcerted,  when,  at  once,  and  with  little  time 
to  deliberate,  they  found  themselves  placed  in  front  of  a  resolute  enemy. — 
Their  chiefs  immediately  assembled  around  the  Queen,  and  held  a  hasty 
council  of  war.  Mary's  quivering  lip  confessed  the  fear  which  she  endea- 
TDured  to  conceal  under  a  bold  and  dignified  demeanour.  But  her  eflbrts 
were  overcome  by  painful  recollections  of  the  disastrous  issue  of  her  last 
appearance  in  arms  at  Carberry-hill ;  and  when  she  meant  to  have  aske'il 
them  their  advice  for  ordering  the  battle,  she  involuntarily  inqUired  whether 
there  were  no  means  of  escaping  without  an  engagement  ? 

**  Escaping?''  answered  the  Lord  Seyton ;  '*  when  1  stand  as  one  to  ten  of 
your  Higbness's  enemies,  I  may  think  of  escape  —  but  never  while  I  stand 
with  three  to  two  I" 

"  Battle  1  battle  I"  exclaimed  .the  assembled  lords ;  "  we  will  drive  the 
re^)els  from  their  vantage  ground,  as  the  hound  turns  the  hare  on  the  hiU 
tide." 

^'MethiDks,  my  noble  lords,"  said  the  Ablot,  "  it  were  a6  well  t '  prevent 
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hit  gftining  that  advantage.  —  Oar  road  lies  through  ponder  hamlet  on  the 
brow,  and  whichever  party  hath  the  luck  to  possess  it,  with  its  little  gar- 
dons  and  enclosures,  will  attain  a  post  of  great  defence." 

"  The  reverend  father  is  right,"  said  the  Queen.  "  Oh,  haste  thee,  Seyton, 
haate,  and  "get  thither  before  them — they  are  marching  like  the  wind." 

Seyton  ^wed  low,  and  turned  his  horse's  head.  —  "Your  Highness 
honours  me,"  bo  said ;  *'  I  will  instantly  press  forward,  and  seize  the  pass." 
**  Not  before  me,  my  lord,  whose  charge  is  the  command  of  the  van- 
guard," said  the  Lord  of  Arbroath. 

'*  Before  you,  or  any  Hamilton  in  Scotland,"  said  the  Seyton,  "  having 
the  Queen's  command  —  Follow  me,  gentlemen,  my  vassals  and  kinsmen-^ 
Saint  Bennet,  and  set  on  I" 

**  And  follow  me,"  said  Arbroath,  *'  my  noble  kinsmen,  and  brave  men- 
tenants,  we  will  see  which  will  first  reach  the  post  of  danger.  For  God 
and  Queen  Mary  1"   . 

**  Ill-omened  haate,  and  most  unhappy  strife,"  said  the  Abbot,  who  saw 
them  and  their  followers  rush  hastily  and  emuloosly  to  ascend  the  height 
withoui  waiting  till  their  men  were  placed  in  order.  —  "  And  you,  gentle- 
men," he  continued,  addressing  Roland  and  Sevton,  who  were  each  about 
to  follow  those  who  hastened  thus  disorderly  to  the  conflict,  **  will  you  leave 
the  Queen's  person  unguarded  ?" 

"Oh,  leave  me  not,  gentlemen!"  said  the  Queen  —  "Roland  and  Seyton, 
do  not  leave  me — there  are  enough  of  arms  to  strike  in  this  fell  combat — 
withdraw  not  those  to  whom  I  trust  for  my  safety." 

•  "We  may  not  leave  her  Grace,"  said  Roland,  looking  at  Seyton,  and 
turning  his  horse. 

"I  ever  looked  when  thOu  wouldst  find  out  that,"  rejoined  the  fiery 
youth. 

Roland  made  no  answer,  but  bit  his  lip  till  the  blood  came,  and  spurring 
his  horse  up  to  the  side  of  Catherine  Seyton's  palfrev,  he  whispered  in  a 
low  voice,  "  I  never  thought  to  have  done  aught  to  aeserve  you ;  but  this 
dav  I  have  heard  myself  upbraided  with  cowardice,  and  my  sword  remained 
still  sheathed,  and  all  for  the  love  of  you." 

"  There  is  madness  among  us  all,"  said  the  damsel ;  "  mv  father,  my 
brother,  and  you,  are  all  alike  bereft  of  reason.  Ye  should  think  only  of 
this  poor  Queen,  and  you  are  all  inspired  by  your  own  absurd  jealousies — 
The  monk  is  the  only  soldier  and  man  of  sense  amongst  you  all.  —  My  lord 
Abbot,"  she  cried  aloud,  "  were  it  not  better  we  should  draw  to  the  west- 
ward, and  wait  the  event  that  God  shall  send  us,  instead  of  remaining  here 
in  the  highway,  endangering  the  Queen's  person,  and  cumbering  the  troops 
in  their  advance  ?" 

"  You  say  well,  my  daughter,"  replied  the  Abbot ;  "  had  we  but  one  to 
guide  us  where  the  Queen's  person  may  be  in  safety  —  Our  nobles  hurry  to 
the  conflict,  without  casting  a  thought  on  the  very  cause  of  the  war." 

"  Follow  me,"  said  a  knight,  or  man-at-arms,  well  mounted,  and  attired 
completely  in  black  armour,  but  having  the  visor  of  his  helmet  closed,  and 
bearing  no  crest  on  his  helmet,  or  device  upon  his  shield. 

"  We  will  follow  no  stranger,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  without  some  warrant 
of  his  truth." 

"  I  am  a  stranger  and  in  your  hands,"  said  the  horseman ;  "  if  you  wiBJt 
to  know  more  of  me,  the  Queen  herself  will  be  your  warrant." 

The  Queen  had  remained  fixed  to  the  spot,  as  if  disabled  by  fear,  yet  me- 
chanically smiling,  bowing,  and  waving  her  hand,  as  banners  were  lowered 
and  spesrs  depressed  before  her,  while,  emulating  the  strife  betwixt  Seyton 
and  Arbroath,  band  on  band  pressed  forward  their  march  towards  thf* 
enemv.  Scarce,  however,  had  the  black  rider  whispered  something  in  her 
ear,  tuan  she  assented  to  what  he  said ;  and  when  he  spoke  a'^oud,  and  with 
an  air  of  command,  "  Gentlemen,  it  is  the  Queea's  pleasure  that  you  sLo'ild 
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follow  me,'*   Mary  attered,  with    somethiDg   like   eagerness,  tbt  word 

All  were  in  motion  in  an  instant ;  for  the  black  horseman,  throwing  ef^  a 
sort  of  apath}'  of  manner,  which  his  first  appearance  indicated,  sparred  hif 
horse  to  and  fro,  making  him  take  such  active  bounds  and  short  tarns,  as 
showed  the  rider  master  of  the  animal ;  and  getting  the  Queen's  little  retinae 
in  some  order  for  marching,  he  led  them  to  the  left,  directing  his  course 
towards  a  castle,  which,  crowning  a  gentle  yet  commanding  eminence,  pre- 
sented an  extensive  view  over  the  country  beneath,  and  in  particular,  com* 
manded  a  view  of  those  heights  which  both  armies  hastened  to  occiipy,  and 
which  it  was  now  apparent  must  almost  instantly  be  the  scene  of  struggle 
and  dispute. 

'*  Yonder  towers,"  said  the  Abbot,  questioning  the  sable  horseman,  "  to 
whom  do  they  belong?  —  and  are  they  in  the  hands  of  friends?" 

**  They  are  untenanted,"  replied  the  stranger,  **  or,  at  least,  vhey  have  no 
hostile  inmates. — But  urge  these  youthn,  Sir  Abbot,  to  make  more  haste  — 
this  is  but  an  evil  time  to  satisfy  their  idle  curiosity,  by  peering  out  upon 
the  battle  in  which  they  are  to  take  no  share." 

"  The  worse  luck  mine,"  said  Henry  Seyton,  who  overheard  him  — "  I 
would  rather  be  under  my  father's  banner  at  this  moment  than  be  made 
Chamberlain  of  Holyrood,  for  this  my  present  duty  of  peaceful  ward  well 
and  patiently  discharged." 

'*  Your  place  under  your  father's  banner  will  shortly  be  right  dangerous," 
said  Roland  Avenel,  who,  pressing  his  horse  towards  the  westward,  bad  still 
his  look  reverted  to  the  armies ;  **  for  I  see  yonder  body  of  cavalry,  which 
"Presses  from  the  eastward,  will  reach  the  village  ere  Lord  Seyton  can 
^in  it." 

**  They  are  but  cavalry,"  said  Seyton,  looking  attentively ;  **  they  cannot 
hold  the  village  without  shot  of  harquebuss." 

"  Look  more  closely,"  said  Roland ;  *'  you  will  see  that  each  of  these 
horseman  who  advance  so  rapidly  from  Glasgow,  carries  a  footman  behind 
him." 

**  Now,  by  Heaven,  he  speaks  well !"  said  the  black  cavalier ;  "  one  of  you 
two  must  go  carry  the  news  to  Lord  Seyton  and  Lord  Arbroath,  that  thev 
hastei^  not  their  horsemen  on  before  the  foot,  but  advance  more  regularly.'' 

**  Be  that  my  errand,"  said  Roland,  **  for  I  first  marked  the  stratagem  of 
the  enemy." 

**But,  by  your  leave,"  said  Seyton,  "yonder  is  my  father's  banner 
engaged,  and  it  best  becomes  me  to  go  to  the  rescue." 

**  1  will  stand  by  the  Queen's  decision,"  said  Roland  Avenel. 

"What  new  appeal?  —  what  new  quarrel?"  said  Queen  Mary  — "Are 
there  not  in  yonder  dark  host  enemies  enough  to  Mary  Stewart,  but -must 
her  very  friends  turn  enemies  to  each  other  ?" 

"  Nay,  madam,"  said  Roland,  "  the  young  master  of  Seyton  and  I  did  but 
dispute  who  should  leave  your  person  to  do  a  most  needful  message  to  the 
host.  He  thought  his  rank  entitled  him,  and  I  deemed  that  the  person  of 
IssMt  consequence,  being  myself,  were  better  perilled " 

''  Not  so,"  said  the  Queen ;  "  if  one  must  leave  me,  be  it  Seyton." 

Henry  Seyton  bowed  till  the  white  plumes  on  his  helmet  mixed  with  the 
flowing  mane  of  his  gallant  war-horse,  then  placed  himself  firm  in  thoi 
saddle,  shook  his  lance  aloft  with  an  air  of  triumph  and  determination,  and 
striking  his  horse  with  the  spurs,  made  towards  his  father's  banner,  which 
was  still  advancing  up  the  hill,  and  dashed  his  steed  over  every  obstacle 
that  occurred  in  his  headlong  path. 

"  My  brother  1  my  father  1"  exclaimed  Catherine,  with  an  expression  of 
agonized  apprehension  —  "they  are  in  the  midst  of  peril,  and  I  m  safety  !" 

"Would  to  Qod,"  said  Roland,  "that  I  were  with  them,  ani  could 
ransom  every  drop  of  their  blood  by  two  of  mine  I" 
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"  ]K>  I  not  know  thoo  do8t  wish  it?"  8ud  Catherine— " Can  a  womun  say 
U  a  man  what  I  ha?e  well-nigh  said  to  thee,  and  yet  think  that  he  conld 
harboar  fear  or  faintness  of  heart? — There  is  that  in  yon  distant  sound 
of  approaching  battle  that  pleases  me  eyen  while  it  affrights  rae.  I  would 
I  were  a  man,  that  I  might  feel  that  stem  delight,  without  the  mixture  of 
terror r 

**  Ride  op,  ride  op.  Lady  Catherine  Seyton,"  cried  the  Abbot,  as  they  still 
•wept  on  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  were  now  close  beneath  the  walls  of  the  castle 

—  '*  ride  op,  and  aia  Lady  Fleming  to  support  the  Queen  —  she  gives  way 
more  and  more." 

They  halted  and  lifted  Marr  from  the  saddle,  and  were  about  to  support 
her  towards  the  castle,  when  she  said  faintly,  "  Not  there — ^not  there — these 
walls  will  I  never  enter  more  I" 

**  Be  a  Queen,  madam,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  and  forget  that  you  are  a 
woman." 

'*  Oh,  I  must  forget  much,  mnch  more,"  answered  the  unfortunate  Mary, 
in  an  under  tone,  **  ere  I  can  look  with  steady  eyes  on  these  well-known 
scenes  I  —  I  must  forget  the  days  which  I  spent  here  as  the  bride  of  the  lost 

—  the  murdered  •^— " 

**  This  is  the  Castle  of  Crookstone,"  said  the  Lady  Fleming,  **  in  which 
the  Queen  held  her  first  court  after  she  was  married  to  Darnley." 

"  Ueaven,"  said  the  Abbot,  '*  thy  hand  is  upon  us  I — ^Bear  vet  up,  madam 
—your  foes  are  the  foes  of  Holy  Church,  and  God  will  this  day  decide 
whether  Scotland  shall  be  Catholic  or  heretic". 

A  heavy  and  continued  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry,  bore  a  tremendous 
burden  to  his  words,  and  seemed  far  more  than  they  to  recall  the  spirits  of 
the  Queen. 

'*  To  yonder  tree,"  she  said,  pointing  to  a  yew-tree  which  grew  on  a  small 
mount  close  to  the  castle  ;  '*  I  know  it  well  —  from  thence  yon  may  see  a 
prospect  wide  as  from  the  peaks  Of  Schehallion." 

And  freeing  herself  from  her  assistants,  she  walked  with  a  determined, 
yet  somewhat  wild  step,  up  to  the  stem  of  the  noble  yew.  The  Abbot, 
Catherine,  aod  Roland  Avenel  followed  her,  while  Lady  Fleming  kept  back 
the  inferior  persons  of  her  train.  The  black  horseman  also  followed  the 
Queen,  waitine  on  her  as  closely  as  the  shadow  upon  the  light,  but  ever 
remaining  at  tne  distance  of  two  or  three  yards — he  folded  his  arms  on  his 
bosom,  turned  his  back  to  the  battle,  and  seemed  solely  occupied  by  gazing 
on  Mary,  through  the  bars  of  his  closed  visor.  The  Queen  regarded  him 
not,  but  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  spreading  yew." 

"  Ay,  fair  and  stately  tree,"  she  said,  as  if  at  the  sight  of  it  she  had  been 
rapt  away  from  the  present  scene,  and  had  overcome  the  horror  which  had 
oppressed  her  at  the  first  approach  to  Crookstone,  **  there  thou  standest,  gay 
and  goodly  as  ever,  though  thou  hearest  the  sounds  of  war,  instead  of  the 
vows  of  love.  All  is  gone  since  I  last  greeted  thee  —  love  and  lover — vows 
and  vower  — king  and  kingdom. — How  goes  the  field,- my  Lord  Abbot?  — 
with  us,  I  trust  — yet  what  but  evil  can  Mary's  eyes  witness  from  thie 
spot?" 

lier  attendants  eagerly  bent  their  ejres  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  could 
discover  nothing  more  than  that  it  was  obstinately  contested.  The  small 
enclosures  and  cottage  gardens  in  the  village,  of  which  the^  had  a  full  and 
commanding  view,  and  which  shortly  before  lay,  with  their  lines  of  syca- 
more and  ash-trees,  so  still  and  quiet  in  the  mild  light  of  a  May  sun,  were 
now  each  converted  into  a  line  of  fire,  canopied  by  smoke ;  and  the  sustained 
and  constant  report  of  the  musketry  and  cannon,  mingled  with  the  shouts 
of  meeting  combatants,  showed  that  as  yet  neither  party  had  given  ground. 

"  Many  a  soul  finds  its  final  departure  to  heaven  or  hell,  in  these  awfnl 
thunders,"  said  the  Abbot;  "  let  those  that  believe  in  the  Holy  Chui^.  joio 
me  in  orisons  for  victory  in  this  dreadful  combat." 
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**  Not  here  —  not  here,"  said  the  unfortunate  Queen ;  "  pray  not  here, 
bther,  or  pray  in  silence  ~-  my  mind  is  too  much  torn  between  the  past  and 
^he  present,  to  dare  to  approach  the  heavenly  throne  —  Or,  if  we  will  pray, 
be  it  for  one  whose  fondest  affections  have  been  her  greatest  crimes,  and 
who  has  ceased  to  be  a  queen,  only  because  she  was  a  deceived  and  s 
tender-hearted  woman." 

"  Were  it  not  well,"  said  Roland,  *'  that  I  rode  somewhat  nearer  the  hoeta, 
and  saw  the  fate  of  the  day  ?" 

" Do  so,  in  the  name  of  God,"  said  the  Abbot ;  "for  if  our  friends  are 
scattered,  our  flight  must  be  hasty — but  beware  thou  approach  not  too  Q:'^h 
the  conflict ;  there  is  more  than  thine  own  life  depends  on  thy  safe  return/' 

*'0h,  go  not  too  nigh,"  said  Catherine;  "but  fail  not  to  see  how  the 
Seytons  fight,  and  how  they  bear  themselves." 

**  Fear  nothing,  I  will  be  on  my  guard,"  said  Roland  Avenel ;  and  without 
waiting  farther  answer,  rode  towards  the  scene  of  conflict,  keeping,  as  he 
rode,  the  higher  and  unenclosed  ground, -and  ever  looking  cautiously  around 
him,  for  fear  of  involving  himself  in  some  hostile  party.  As  he  approached, 
the  shots  rung  sharp  and  more  sharply  on  his  ear,  the  shouts  came  wilder 
and  wilder,  and  he  felt  that  thick  beating  of  the  heart,  that  mixture  of 
natural  apprehension,  intense  curiosity,  and  anxiety  for  the  dubious  event, 
which  even  the  bravest  experience  when  they  approach  alone  to  a  scene  of 
interest  and  of  danger. 

At  length  he  drew  so  close,  that  from  a  bank,  screened  by  bushes  and 
underwood,  he  could  distinctly  see  where  the  struggle  was  moat  keenly 
maintained.  This  was  in  a  hollow  way,  leading  to  the  village,  up  which 
the  Queen's  vanguard  had  marched,  with  more  hasty  courage' than  well-ad- 
vised conduct,  tor  the  purpose  of  possessing  themselves  of  that  pest  of 
advantage.  They  found  their  scheme  ^anticipated,  and  the  hedges  and 
enclosures  already  occupied  by  the  enemy,  led  by  the  celebrated  Kirkaldy 
of  Grange  and  the  Earl  of  Morton ;  and  tiot  small  was  the  loss  which  they 
sustained  while  struggling  forward  to  come  to  close  with  the  men-at-arma 
on  the  other  side.  But,  as  the  Queen's  followers  were  chiefly  noblemen  and 
Joarons,  with  their  kinsmen  and  followers,  they  had  pressed  onward,  con 
temning  obstacles  and  danger,  and  had,  when  Roland  arrived  on  the  ground, 
met  hand  to  hand  at  the  gorge  of  the  pass  with  the  Regent's  vanguard,  and 
andeavoured  to  bear  them  out  of  the  village  at  the  spear-point ;  while  their 
foes,  equally  determined  to  keep  the  advantage  which  they  had  attained, 
struggled  with  the  like  obstinacy  to  drive  back  the  assailants. 

Both  pariies  were  on  foot,  and  armed  in  proof;  so  that,  when  the  long 
lances  of  the  front  ranks  were  fixed  in  each  other's  shields,  corslets,  and 
breastplates,  the  struggle  resembled  that  of  two  bulls,  who  fixing  thei^ 
frontlets  hard  against  each  other,  remain  in  that  posture  for  hours,  until 
the  superior  strength  or  obstinacy  of  the  one  compels  the  other  to  take  lx 
flight,  or  bears  him  down  to  the  earth.  Thus  locked  together  in  the  deadly 
struggle,  which  swayed  slowly  to  and  fro,  as  one  or  other  party  gained  the 
advantage,  those  who  fell  were  trampled  on  alike  by  friends  and  foes ;  those 
whose  weapons  were  broken,  retired  trom  the  front  rank,  and  had  their  place 
Bupplied  by  others ;  while  the  rearvi^rd  ranks,  unable  otherwise  to  share  in 
the  combat,  fired  their  pistols,  and  hurled  their  daggers,  and  the  points 
and  truncheons  of  the  broken  weapons,  like  javelins  against  the  enemy. 

*'  Ged  and  the  Queen !"  resounded  from  the  one  party ;  **  God  and  the 
King  1"  thundered  from  the  other ;  while,  in  the  name  of  their  sovereign, 
fellow-subjects  on  both  sides  shed  each  other's  blood,  and,  in  the  name  of 
their  Creator,  defaced  his  image.  Amid  the  tumult  was  often  heard  the 
yoices  of  the  captains,  shouting  their  commands;  of  leaders  and  chiefs, 
^crying  their  gathering  words ;  of  groans  and  shrieks  from  the  falling  and 
the  dying. 

The  strife  had  lasted  nearly  an  hour.     The  strength  of  botii  partiei 
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iieem«d  ezhaoBted ;  but  their  rage  was  unabated,  and  their  obstinacy  unrab 
dued,  when  Roland,  who  turned  eye  and  ear  to  ail  around  him,  saw  a  coIubib 
of  inlantrv,  headed  by  a  few  horsemen,  wheel  round  the  base  of  the  bank 
where  he  bad  stationed  himself,  and,  levelling  their  long  lances,  attack  the 
Queen's  vanguard,  closely  engaged  as  they  were  in  conflict  on  their  front 
The  very  first  glance  showed  him  that  the  leader  who  directed  this  move- 
ment was  the  f  night  of  Avenel,  his  ancient  master ;  and  the  next  convinced 
him,  that  its  effects  would  be  decisive.  The  result  of  the  attack  of  fresh 
and  unbroken  forces  upon  the  flank  of  those  already  wearied  with  a  long 
and  obstinate  struggle,  was,  indeed,  instantaneous. 

The  column  of  the  assailants,  which  had  hitherto  riiown  one  dark,  dense, 
and  united  line  of  helmets,  surmounted  with  plumage,  was  at  once  broken 
and  hurled  in  confusion  down  the  hill,  which  they  had  so  long  endeavoured 
to  gain.  In  vain  were  the  leaders  heard  calling  upon  their  followers  to 
stand  to  the  combat,  and  seen  personally  resisting  when  all  resistance  was 
evidently  vain.  They  were  slam,  or  felled  to  the  earth,  or  hurried  back- 
wards by  the  mingled  tide  of  flight  and  pursuit.  What  were  Roland's 
feelings  on  beholding  the  rout,  and  feeling  that  all  that  remained  for  him 
was  to  turn  bridle,  and  endeavour  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  Queen's  person ! 
Yet,  keen  as  his  grief  and  shame  mi^ht  be,  they  were  both  forgotten,  when, 
almost  close  beneath  the  bank  which  he  occupied,  he  saw  Henry  Seyton 
forced  away  from  his  own  party  in  the  tumult,  covered  with  dust  and  blood, 
and  defending  himself  desperately  against  several  of  the  enemy  who  had 
gathered  around  him,  attracted  by  his  gay  armour.  Roland  paused  not  a 
moment,  but  pushing  his  steed  down  the  bank,  leaped  him  amongst  the 
hostile  party,  dealt  three  or  four  blows  amongst  them,  which  struck  down 
two,  and  made  the  rest  stand  aloof;  then  reaching  Seyton  his  hand,  he 
exhorted  him  to  seise  fast  on  his  horse's  mane. 


"  We  live  or  die  together  this  day,"  said  he ;  '*  keep  but  fast  hold  till  we 
are  out  of  the  press,  and  then  my  horse  is  yours." 

Seyton  heard  and  exerted  his  remaining  strength,  and,  by  their  joint 
efibrts,  Roland  brought  him  out  of  danger,  and  behind  the  spot  from  whence 
he  had  witnessed  the  disastrous  conclusion  of  the  fight.  But  no  sooner 
were  thev  under  shelter  of  the  trees,  than  Seyton  let  go  his  hold,  and,  in 
spite  of  Roland's  efforts  to  support  him,  fell  at  length  on  the  turf.  "  Trouble 
yourself  no  more  with  me,"  he  said  ;  '*  this  is  my  first  and  my  last  battle 
— and  I  have  already  seen  too  much  to  wish  to  see  the  close.  Hasten  to 
t?ave  the  Queen — and  commend  me  to  Catherine — she  will  never  more  be 
mistaken  for  me  nor  I  for  her — the  last  sword-stroke  has  made  an  eternal 
•Ustinction." 

'Let  me  aid  you  to  mount  my  horse,"  said  Roland,  eagerly,  "and  yon 
may  yet  be  saved — I  can  find  my  own  way  on  foot — ^tum  but  my  horae'a 
uead  westward,  and  he  will  carry  you  fleet  and  easy  as  the  wind." 

''  I  will  never  mount  steed  more,"  said  the  youth ;  "farewell — 1  love  t  i'>o 
better  dying,  than  ever  I  thought  to  have  done  while  in  life — I  would  that 
»ld  man's  blood  were  not  on  my  hand  I — Sancte  Benedicte,  ara  pro  m  — 
fitand  not  to  look  on  a  dying  man,  but  haste  to  save  the  Queen  1" 

These  words  were  spoken  with  the  last  effort  of  his  voice,  and  scarce  were 
&ey  uttered  ere  the  speaker  was  no  more.  They  recalled  Roland  to  a  sense 
^f  the  duty  which  he  had  well-nigh  forgotten,  but  they  did  not  reach  bis 
lars  only. 

"The  Queen-— where  is  the  Queen?"  said  Halbert  Glendinning,  who, 
followed  by  two  or  three  horsemen,  appeared  at  this  instant.  Roland  made 
DO  answer,  but,  turning  his  horse,  and  confiding  in  his  speed,  gave  him  aft 
once  rein  and  spur,  and  rode  over  height  and  hollow  towards  the  Castle  of 
Orookstone.  More  heavily  armed,  and  mounted  upon  a  horse  of  less  speed. 
Sir  Halbert  Qlendinning  followed  with  couched  lance,  calling  out  aa  he  rode, 
**  Su%  with  the  holly-branch,  halt,  and  show  your  right  to  bear  that  liadge^ 
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fly  iaM  thus  cowardly,  nor  dishonour  tlie  cognizance  thou  deserrest  not  to 
wwir ! — Halt,  sir  coward,  or  by  Heaven,  I  will  strike  thee  yrith  my  lance  on 
the  back,  and  slay  thee  like  a  dastard — I  am  the  Knight  of  Avenel — I  ain 
Halbert  Glendinning." 

But  Roland,  who  had  no  purpose  of  encountering  his  old  master,  and 
who,  besides,  knew  the  Queen's  safety  depended  on  his  making  the  best 
speed  he  could,  answered  not  a  word  to  the  defiances  and  reproaches  which 
Sir  Halbert  continued  to  throw  out  against  him ;  but  making  the  best  use 
of  his  spurs,  rode  yet  harder  than  before,  and  had  gained  al^t  a  hundred 
vards  upon  his  pursuer,  when,  coming  near  to  the  yew-tree  where  he  had 
loft  the  Queen,  he  saw  them  already  getting  to  horse,  and  cried  out  as  loud 
as  he  could,  **  Foes !  foes  1 — Ride  for  it,  &r  ladies — Brave  gentlemen^  do 
your  devoir  to  protect  th^n  I" 

So  saying,  he  wheeled  his  horse,  and  avoiding  the  shock  of  Sir  Halbert 
Glendinning,  charged  one  of  that  Knight's  followers,  who  was  nearly  on  a 
line  with  him,  so  rudely  with  his  lance,  that  he  overthrew  horse  and  man. 
He  then  drew  his  sword  and  attacked  the  second,  while  the  black  man-at* 
armsj  throwing  himself  in  the  way  of  Glendinning,  they  rushed  on  each 
other  so  fiercely,  that  both  horses  were  overthrown,  and  the  riders  lay  rolling 
on  the  plain.  Neither  was  able  to  arise,  for  the  black  horseman  was  pierced 
through  with  Glendinning's  lance,  and  the  Knight  of  Avenel,  oppressed 
with  the  weight  of  his  own  horse  and  sorely  bruised  besides,  seemed  in  little 
better  plight  than  he  whom  he  had  mortally  wounded. 

'*  Yield  thee.  Sir  Knight  of  Avenel,  rescue  or  no  rescue,"  said  Roland,  who 
had  put  a  second  antagonist  out  of  condition  to  combat,  and  hastened  to  pre- 
vent Glendinning  from  renewing  the  conflict. 

'*!  may  not  choose  but  yield,"  said  Sir  Halbert,  "since  I  can  no  longer 
fight ;  but  it  shames  me  to  speak  such  a  word  to  a  coward  like  thee !" 

"  Call  me  not  coward,"  said  Roland,  lifting  his  visor,  and  helping  his 
prisoner  to  rise,  "  since  but  for  old  kindiness  at  thy  hands,  and  yet  more  at 
thy  lady's,  I  had  met  thee  as  a  brave  man  should." 

'*  The  favourite  pase  of  my  wife  I"  said  Sir  Halbert,  astonished ;  **  Ah ! 
wretched  boy,  I  have  heard  of  thy.  treason  at  Lochleven." 

"  Reproach  him  not,  my  brother,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  he  was  but  an  agent 
in  the  bands  of  Heaven." 

**  To  horse,  to  horse !"  said  Catherine  Seyton ;  "  mount  and  begone,  or  we 
are  all  lost.  I  see  our  gallant  army  flying  for  many  a  league  —  To  horse, 
my  Lord  Abbot  —  To  horse,  Roland — my  gracious  Liege,  to  horse  I  Ert 
this,  we  should  have  ridden  many  a  mile. 

"  Look  on  these  features,"  said  Mary,  pointing  to  the  dying  knight,  who 
had  been  unhelmed  by  some  compassionate  hand ;  **  look  there,  and  tell  me 
If  she  who  ruins  all  who  love  her,  ought  to  fly  a  foot  farther  to  save  her 
wretched  life !" 

The  reader  must  have  long  anticipated  the  discovery  which  the  Queen's 
feelings  had  made  before  her  eyes  confirmed  it.  It  was  the  features  of  the 
unhappy  George  Douglas,  on  which  death  was  stamping  his  mark. 

'*  liOok  —  look  at  him  well,"  said  the  Queen,  *'  thus  has  it  been  with  all 
who  loved  Mary  Stewart !  —  The  royalty  of  Francis,  the  wit  of  Chastelar, 
the  power  and  gallantry  of  the  gay  Gordon,  the  melody  of  Rizzio,  the  portly 
form  and  youthful  grace  of  Darnley,  the  bold  address  and  courtly  manners 
of  Bothwell  —  and  now  the  deep-devoted  passion  of  the  noble  Douglas  — 
nought  could  save  them  I  —  they  looked  on  the  wretched  Mary,  and  to  have 
loved  her  was  crime  enough  to  deserve  early  death  I  No  sooner  had  the 
victim  formed  a  kind  thought  of  me,  than  toe  poisoned  cup,  the  axe  and 
block,  the  dagger,  the  mine,  were  ready  to  punish  them  for  casting  away 
affection  on  such  a  wretch  as  I  am  I  —  Importune  me  not  —  I  will  fly  no 
farther  —  I  can  die  but  once,  and  I  will  die  here." 

While  she  spoke,  her  tears  fell  fast  on  the  &oe  of  the  dying  man,  who 
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••D^naed  to  is  hit  «jm  on  ber  with  an  eagemew  of  paflsion,  which  death 
ilaelf  ooald  hardly  sobdoe;  —  '*  Mourn  not  for  me,"  he  said  faintly,  *'  bnt 
eare  for  ^oor  own  safety  —  I  die  in  mine  armoor  as  a  Douglas  should,  and 
I  die  pitied  by  Mary  Stewart  I" 

He  eipiied  with  these  words,  and  without  withdrawing  his  eyes  from  her 
face ;  and  the  Queen,  whose  heart  was  of  that  soft  and  eentle  mould,  which 
in  domestio  life,  and  with  a  more  suitable  partner  than  fiamley,  mi^ht  have 
made  her  iMippj*  remained  weeping  by  the  dead  man,  until  recalled  to  hei^ 
•elf  by  the  Abbot,  who  found  it  necessary  to  use  a  s^le  of  unusual  remon- 
■Iranoe.  **  We  also,  madam,"  he  said,  '*  we,  your  Orace's  devoted  followers, 
have  friends  and  relatives  to  ween  for.  I  leave  a  brother  in  imminent 
jeopardy— the  husband  of  the  Laav  Fleming — the  father  and  brothers  of 
the  Lady  Catherine,  are  all  in  yonder  bloody  field,  slain,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
or  prisoners.  We  forget  the  &le  of  our  nearest  and  dearest,  to  wait  on  our 
Queen,  and  she  is  too  much  occupied  with  her  own  sorrows  to  give  one 
thoughi  to  ours." 

**  r  deserve  not  your  re|nroaoh,  father,"  said  the  Queen,  checking  her 
tears ;  **  but  I  am  (iocile  to  it— where  must  wo  go — what  must  we  do  ?" 

*'  We  must  flv,  and  that  instantly,"  said  the  Abbot ;  *'  whither  is  not  so 
easily  answered,  but  we  may  dispute  it  upon  the  road— Lift  ber  to  her  sad- 
dle, and  set  forward."* 


*  I  am  mfomMd  m  the  amat  polite  nMiNwr.  bj  D.  MaeVam,  Eaq.  of  GImkow.  thai  1  have  been  iacorreet  te 
mj  liwaiiljr.  ta  civiDf  an  aoeooat  of  the  iMttle  of  Lampiide.  Crookstone  Casile,  he  ohserres,  lies  four  niilea 
waat  fnm  the  IMil  of  battle,  aaJ  rather  in  the  rear  nf  Murray^  army.  The  real  piaee  from  which  Marj  saw 
the  nwt  i»r  her  laat  army,  was  Carbcart  Castle,  which,  betmt  a  mile  and  a  half  east  from  LanfcstiJe.  was  8itii. 
Bted  in  the  rear  of  the  Qoeen^  own  mnnj.  I  was  led  astray  in  the  present  ease,  bjr  the  autboriiy  of  my 
deneiiaml  frieml.  James  Grahame  the  excellent  and  amiable  author  of  the  Sabbath,  in  his  drama  on  the  sahject 
of  Queen  Manr ;  and  bv  a  traditieoary  report  of  Mary  liaTinir  seen  the  battle  fn>m  the  Castle  of  Crookstone, 
whirh  wemed  so  mucn  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  arene,  that  I  have  been  onwillinf  to  make,  in  this 
partiralar  instanna,  the  action  giva  w^y  to  the  feet,  which  last  is  undoubtedly  in  fiivowr  of  Mr.  MacVeau'a 
system. 

It  IS  stmrolar  kow  traditimi.  which  is  sometimes  a  sure  itnide  to  tmth,  is.  in  other  eaaen,  prone  to  mislead 
OB.  In  the  celebrated  field  of  battle  at  Killieerankie,  the  traveller  is  struck  with  one  of  those  ru^wd  uiUare 
of  rtMiirh  stone,  whirh  indicate  the  scenes  of  ancient  eonflirt.  A  friend  of  the  author,  well  aeqoainteu  with 
the  amimstances  of  the  battle,  was  standinc  near  this  lame  st<ioe,  and  looking  on  the  scene  around,  when  a 
hif  liland  shepherd  hamed  down  from  the  hill  to  oflbr  his  services  as  nicemne,  and  proceeded  to  inform  him, 
hat  Dundee  wms  slaiu  tt.  that  stone,  which  was  raised  to  his  memory.  **  Fie,  Donald.**  answered  mv  friend, 
*how  can  yon  tell  such  a  story  to  a  stranger  T  I  am  sure  you  know  well  enoufrb  that  Dundee  was  kiil<^  at 
a  rxNisiderable  distance  from  this  place,  near  the  house  of  Pascallr,  and  that  ihis  stoue  was  here  Ion?  beibre 
the  bnttte,  hi  16R6."~**0ich!  oichl"  said  DouaU.  no  way  abashed,  "and  your  honoor's  in  the  riKht.  and  1  see 
you  ken  a'  about  it.  And  he  wasiia  killed  on  the  spot  neither,  bnt  lived  till  the  next  morninx ;  I'Qt  a*  the  Saxon 
ftentleinen  like  best  to  hear  he  was  killed  at  the  itreat  stt^ue."  It  is  on  the  same  principle  of  pleasing  my 
raadera,  that  I  retain  Cniokstooe  Castle  instead  of  Cathcart. 

If,  however,  the  auth<ir  has  taken  a  liberty  in  removinir  the  actual  field  of  battle  somewhat  to  the  eastwanl, 
he  has  lieen  tolerably  strict  in  adhering  to  the  incidents  of  the  engagement,  as  will  appear  from  a  comparisoa 
«f  events  in  the  novel,  with  the  folluwiitg  account  from  an  old  writer. 

**The  Refrent  was  out  on  Ibat  nnd  all  his  company,  except  the  Loiird  a(  Grange,  Alexander  Hume  of  Man- 
derstiin,  and  tome  borderers  to  the  numlier  of  two  hundred.    1'he  Laird  of  Grange  had  already  viewed  the 

S round,  aud  with  all  imaginable  diligence  caused  every  borBeman  to  take  behind  him  a  footman  of  the 
leceiit's.  to  guard  behind  them,  and  nide  with  speed  to  the  head  of  Langside-hill,  and  sei  down  the  fiiotmen 
with  tlieir  eulverings  at  the  head  of  a  straight  lane,  where  there  were  some  cottage  hooaes  and  vards  of  great 
ad^intage.  Which  soldiers  with  their  continual  snot  killed  divers  of  the  vaunt  guard,  led  by  the  Hamifton^ 
who.  courageously  and  fiercely  aanending  up  the  hill,  were  already  out  of  breath,  when  the  Regent's  vaunt 
guard  joined  with  them  Where  the  worthv  Lord  Hume  fought  on  foot  with  his  pike  in  his  hand  very  man- 
fullv.  assisted  by  the  Laird  of  Cessfonl,  his  brother-in-law,  who  helped  him  up  again  when  he  was  atnMUea 
to  the  ffrnnnd  by  many  strokes  upm  his  face,  through  the  throwing  pistols  at  him  afler  they  had  been  dis- 
rharxed.  He  was  also  wounded  with  siav<>s,  and  had  many  strokes  of  spears  tbroucrh  his  legs ;  for  he  and 
(*rauge,  at  the  joining,  cried  to  let  their  adversaries  first  lay  down  their  spean,  to  bear  np  theire:  which 
fpeara  were  so  thick  fixed  in  the  othera'  jacks,  that  some  oT  the  pistols  and  great  staves  that  were  thrown  by 
tiieni  which  were  behind,  might  be  seen  lying  opon  the  speare. 

**  Upon  the  Queen's  side  the  ICarl  of  Argyle  rammanded  the  battle,  and  the  L(»rd  of  Arbruth  the  vauntgnanl. 
But  the  Kegeiit  committed  to  the  Lain!  of  Grange  the  special  care,  as  being  an  experimented  captain,  to 
oversee  every  danger,  and  to  ride  to  every  wing,  to  encourage  ami  make  help  where  gineatest  need  waa.  He 
peroeived.  at  the  first  joining,  the  right  wine  of  the  Regenfk  vaunt  guard  put  back  and  like  to  fly.  whereof 
the  greatest  part  were  commons  of  the  banmr  of  Renfrew ;  whereupon  he  rode  to  them,  and  told  them  that 
their  enemy  was  niready  turning  their  backa,  requesting  them  to  atnv  and  delwte  till  be  ahonkl  bring 
them  fresh  men  forth  of  the  battle.  Whither  at  full  speed  he  did  riue  alone,  aud  told  the  Regent  that 
the  enemy  were  shiiken  and  flying  away  behind  the  little  village,  and  desired  a  few  number  of  fresh  men  te 

fi}  with  him  Where  he  found  enough  willing,  as  the  Litrd  Lindesuy,  the  Laird  of  Lochleveti,  Sir  James  fiaU 
lur.  and  all  the  iieicent's  servants,  who  followed  him  Mrith  diligence,  and  reinforced  that  wiiig  which  was 
•beginning  to  fly ;  which  fresh  men  with  their  loose  weapons  struck  the  enemies  in  their  flank  and  faces,  which 
'<>rced  litem  ioooiuineut  to  give  place  and  turn  back  after  long  fightme  aud  pushing  othere  to  and  fro  with 
"Qeir  spears.  There  were  not  many  horsemen  to  pursue  after  them,  nnd  the  Xteeeni  cned  ti>  save  and  not  ta 
kill,  and  Grange  was  never  cruel,  so  that  there  were  few  slain  and  taken-  And  tlie  only  alaughter  was  at 
:be  first  rencounter  by  the  shot  of  the  soldiers,  which  Grange  had  planted  at  tlie  lane  bead  behind  some 
iHkee." 

It  is  remarkable  that,  while  passiiic  thjtiugh  tlie  small  town  of  Renfrew,  some  partisans,  adbereats  of  the 
House  of  Ix>uiiox,  utteniptiug  to  arrest  Queen  Mary  and  her  attendanU,  were  obliged  to  make  way  for  bei^ 
ant  wittumt  sfaiuvhtar. 
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They  set  oiF  accordingly — Roland  lingered  a  moment  to  command  the 
attendants  of  the  Knight  of  Avenel  to  conTev  their  master  to  the  Castle  of 
Grookstone,  and  to  say  that  he  demanded  from  him  no  other  condition  of 
liberty,  than  his  word,  that  he  and  his  followers  would  keep  secret  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  Queen  fled.  As  he  turned  his  rein  to  depart,  the  honest 
eonntenance  of  Adam  Woodcock  stared  opon  him  with  an  expression  of 
surprise,  which,  at  another  time,  would  have  excited  his  hearty  mirth.  He 
bad  been  one  of  the  followers  who  had  experienced  the  weight  of  Roland's 
srm,  and  they  now  knew  each  other,  Roland  having  put  up  his  nsor,  and 
tiie  good  yeoman  having  thrown  away  his  barret-cap,  with  the  iron  bars  in 
front,  that  he  might  the  more  readily  assist  his  master.  Into  this  barret- 
6ap,  as  it  lay  on  the  ground,  Roland  forgot  not  to  drop  a  few  eoki  pieoea» 
(fruits  of  the  Queen's  liberality,)  and  with  a  signal  of  kind  recollection  and 
enduring  friendship,  he  departed  at  full  gallop  to  overtake  the  Queen,  the 
dust  raised  by  her  train  being  already  far  down  the  hill. 

"It  is  not  fairy-money,"  said  houest  Adam,  weighing  and  handling  the 
gold  —  '*  Ahd  it  was  Master  Roland  himself,  that  is  a  certain  thing — the 
same  open  hand,  and,  by  our  Lady!"  (shrugging  his  shoulders)  —  "the 
same  ready  fist  I — My  Lady  will  hear  of  this  gladly,  for  she  mourns  for  him 
as  if  he  were  her  son.  And  to  see  how  gay  he  is !  But  these  light  lads 
are  as  sure  to  be  uppermost  as  the  froth  to  be  on  the  top  of  the  quartrpot — 
Your  man  of  solid  parts  remains  ever  a  falconer."  So  saying,  he  went  to 
aid  his  comrades,  wno  had  now  come  up  in  greater  numbers,  to  carry  hii 
master  into  the  Oastle  of  Grookstone. 


*^^»■•*>^^^v>/^^/^/"««/^*«««/^/^%^r^r^^^^^»^v^rv^^ 


If  jr  Mtthra  tend,  good  night  I 

Btbov. 

Many  a  bitter  tear  was  shed,  during  the  hasty  flight  of  Queen  Mary,  .over 
fiillen  hopes,  future  prospects,  and  slaughtered  friends.  The  deaths  of  the 
brave  Douglas,  and  of  the  fiery  but  gallant  young  Seyton,  seemed  to  afiect 
the  Queen  as  much  as  the  fall  from  the  throne,  on  which  she  had  so  nearly 
been  again  seated.  Catherine  Seyton  devoured  in  secret  her  own  grief, 
anxious  to  support  the  broken  spirits  of  her  mistress ;  and  the  Abbot,  bend- 
ing his  troubled  thoughts  upon  futuritv,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  form  some 
plan  which  had  a  shadow  of  hope.  T'he  spirit  of  young  Roland  —  for  he 
also  mingled  in  the  hasty  debates  held  by  the  companions  of  the  Queen's 
flight — continued  unchecked  and  unbroken. 

•*  Your  Majesty,"  he  said,  "  has  lost  a  battle — Your  ancestor,  Bruce,  lost 
seven  successively,  ere  he  sat  triumphant  on  the  Scottish  throne,  and  pro- 
claimed with  the  voice  of  a  victor,  in  the  field  of  Bannockburn,  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  country.  Are  not  these  heaths,  which  we  may  traverse  at 
will,  better  than  the  locked,  guarded,  and  lake-moated  Castle  of  Lochlevenf 
—  We  are  free  —  in  that  one  word  there  is  comfort  for  all  our  losses." 

He  struck  a  bold  note,  but  the  heart  of  Mary  made  no  response. 

"  Better,"  she  said,  "  I  had  still  been  in  Lochleven,  than  seen  the  slaugli« 
ter  made  by  rebels  among  the  subjects  who  offered  themselves  to  death  for 
my  sake.  Speak  not  to  me  of  farther  efforts  —  they  would  only  cost  the 
lives  of  you,  the  friends  who  recommend  them !  I  would  not  again  untlergo 
what  I  jelt,  when  I  saw  from  yonder  mount  the  swords  of  the  fell  horsemen 
of  Morton  raging  among  the  faithful  Seytons  and  Hamiltons,  for  tboiF 
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loyalty  to  their  Queen  —  I  wonld  not  again  feel  what  I  felt  when  Don^lair'i 
.life-blood  stained  my  mantle  for  his  love  to  Mary  Stewart —  not  to  be  em* 
press  of  all  that  Britain's  seas  enclose.  Find  for  me  somb  place  where  1 
can  hide  my  unhappy  head,  which  brings  destruction  on  all  who  loye  it->-a 
is  the  last  niyour  that  Mary  asks  of  her  taithtui  followers.'" 

In  this  dejected  mood,  but  still  pursuing  her  flight  with  unabated  rapidity 
the  unfortunate  Mary,  after  having  been  joined  by  Lord  Herries  and  a  few 
followers,  at  length  halted,  for  the  first  time,  at  tlie  Abbey  of  Dnndrennan, 
nearly  sixty  miles  distant  from  the  field  of  battle.  In  this  remote  quarter 
of  Galloway,  the  Reformation  not  having  yet  been  strictly  enforced  against 
the  monks,  a  few  still  lingered  in  their  cells  unmolested ;  and  the  Prior, 
with  tears  and  reverence,  received  the  fugitive  Queen  at  the  gate  of  hia 
convent. 

"  I  bring  you  ruin,  my  good  father,"  said  the  Queen,  as  she  was  lifted 
from  her  palfrey. 

**  It  is  welcome,"  said  the  Prior,  "  if  it  comes  in  the  train  of  duty." 

Placed  on  the  ground,  and  supported  by  her  ladies,  the  Queen  looked  for 
an  instant  at  her  palfrey,  which,  jaded  and  drooping  its  head,  seemed  as  if 
it  mourned  the  distresses  of  its  mistress. 

*'€rood  Roland,"  said  the  Queen,  whispering,  "let  Rosabelle  be  cared  for 
^-  ask  thy  heart,  and  it  will  tell  thee  why  I  make  this  trifling  request  even 
in  this  awful  hour." 

She  was  conducted  to  her  apartment,  and  in  the  hurried  consnltation  of 
her  attendants,  the  fatal  resolution  of  the  retreat  to  England  was  finally 
adopted.  In  the  morning  it  received  her  approbation,  and  a  messenger 
was  despatched  to  the  Epglish  warden,  to  pray  him  for  safe-conduct  and 
hospitality,  on  the  part  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland.  On  the  next  day  the 
Abbot  Ambrose  walked  in  the  garden  of  the  Abbey  with  Roland,  to  whom 
he  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  course  pursued.  *'It  is  madness 
and  ruin,"  he  said ;  "  better  commit  herself  to  the  savage  Highlanders  or 
wild  Borderraen,  than  to  the  faith  of  Elizabeth.  A  woman  to  a  riva^ 
woman  —  a  presumptive  successor  to  the  keeping  of  a  jealous  and  childless 
Queen  I  —  Roland,  Herries  is  true  and  loyal,  but  his  counsel  has  ruined  his 
mistress." 

"  Ay,  ruin  follows  us  every  where,"  said  an  old  man,  with  a  spade  in  his 
band,  and  dressed  like  a  lay-brother,  of  whose  presence,  in  the  vehemence 
of  his  exclamation,  the  Abbot  had  not  been  aware — "Gaze  not  on  me  with 
such  wonder ! — I  am  he  who  was  the  Abbot  Boniface  at  Kennaquhair,  who 
was  the  gardener  Blinkhoolie  at  Lochleven,  hunted  round  to  the  place  in 
which  I  served  my  noviciate,  and  now  ye  are  come  to  rouse  me  up  again  I 
—  A  weary  life  I  have  had  for  one  to  whom  peace  was  ever  the  deareat 
blessing !" 

"We  will  soon  rid  you  of  our  company,  good  father,"  said  the  Abbot; 
**  and  the  Queen  will,  I  fear,  trouble  your  retreat  no  more." 

"  Nay,  you  said  as  much  before,"  said  the  querulous  old  man,  "  and  yol 
I  was  put  forth  from  Kinross,  and  pillaged  by  troopers  on  the  road. — They 
took  from  me  the  certificate  that  you  wot  of —  that  of  the  Baron  —  ay,  be 
was  a  moss-trooper  like  themselves — You  asked  me  of  it,  and  I  could  never 
find  it,  but  they  found  it — ^it  showed  the  marriage  of — of — ^my  memory  fails 
me  —  Now  see  how  men  differ !  Father  Nicholas  would  have  told  you  an 
hundred  tales  of  the  Abbot  Ingelram,  on  whose  soul  God  have  mercy  I  — 
He  was,  I  warrant  you,  fourscore  and  six,  and  I  am  not  more  than — let  me 
see '' 

'*  Was  not  Avenel  the  name  you  seek,  my  good  father  ?"  said  Roland,  im- 
*«atieiitly,  yei  moderating  his  tone  for  fear  of  alarming  or  offending  the 
mfirm  old  man. 

"Ay,  right  —  Avenel,  Julian  Avenel  —  You  are  perfect  in  the  nane— -I 
kipt  all  the  special  confessions,  judging  it  held  with  my  vow  to  do  ■o— I 
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f\VLi.\  lll^t  find  it  when  mj  snccesBor,  AmbroffiuB,  spoke  on't — but  the 
troopera  found  it,  and  the  Knieht  who  commanded  the  party  struck  his 
breast,  till  the  target  clattered  like  an  empty  watering-can. ' 

**  Saint  Mary !''  said  the  Abbot,  "  in  whom  could  such  a  paper  excite 
such  interest  1  What  was  the  appearance  of  the  knight,  his  arms,  his 
eolours  V 

"  Ye  distract  me  with  your  questions — I  dared  hardly  look  at  him — ^they 
eharged  me  with  bearing  letters  for  the  Queen,  and  searched  my  mail  — 
This  was  all  alung  of  your  doings  at  Lochleven." 

**I  trust  in  God,"  said  the  Abbot  to  Roland,  who  stood  beside  him« 
shivering  and  trembling  with  impatience,  '*  the  paper  has  fallen  into  the 
bands  of  my  brother — I  heard  he  had  been  with  his  followers  on  the  scout 
betwixt  Stirling  and  Glasgow.  —  Bore  not  the  Knight  a  holly-bough  on  his 
helmet?  —  Canst  thou  not  remember?" 

**0h,  remember  —  remember,"  said  the  old  man  pettishly;  "count  as 
many  years  as  I  do,  if  your  pibts  will  let  you,  and  see  what,  and  how  much, 
YOU  remember.  —  Why,  I  scarce  remember  the  pear-mains  which  I  grafifed 
here  with  my  own  hands  some  fifty  years  since." 

At  this  moment  a  bugle  sounded  loudly  from  the  beach. 

"  It  is  the  death-blast  to  Queen  Mary's  royalty,"  said  Ambrosius ;  "4he 
English  warden's  answer  has  been  received,  favourable  doubtless,  for  when 
was  the  door  of  the  trap  closed  against  the  prey  which  it  was  set  for?  — 
Droop  not,  Roland— -this  matter  shall  be  sifted  to  the  bottom — but  we  must 
not  now  leave  the  Queen  —  foUow  me  —  let  us  do  our  duty,  and  trust  the 
issue  with  God  —  Farewell,  good  Father  —  I  wilV  visit  thee  again  soon." 

He  was  about  to  leave  the  garden,  followed  by  Roland,  with  half-reluctant 
steps.    The  Ex-Abbot  resumed  his  spade. 

''  I  could  be  sorry  for  these  men,"  he  said,  "  ay,  and  for  that  poor  Qu^n, 
but  what  avail  earthly  sorrows  to  a  man  of  fourscore  ?  —  and  it  is  a  rare 
dropping  morning  for  the  early  colewort." 

'*  He  IS  stricken  with  age,"  said  Ambrosius,  as  he  dragged  Roland  down 
to  the  sea-beach ;  '*  we  must  let  him  take  his  time  to  collect  himself — no- 
thing now  can  be  thought  on  but  the  fate  of  the  Queen." 

They  soon  arrived  where  she  stood,  sarrounded  by  her  little  train,  and  by 
her  side  the  sheriff  of  Cumberland,  a  gentleman  of  the  house  of  Lowther, 
richly  dressed  and  accompanied  by  soldiers.  The  aspect  of  the  Queen  ex« 
hibited  a  singular  mixture  of  alacrity  and  reluctance  to  depart.  Her  lan« 
guage  and  gestures  spoke  hope  and  consolation  to  her  attendants,  and  she 
seemed  desirous  to  persuade  even  herself  that  the  step  she  adopted  was 
secure,  and  that  the  assurance  she  had  received  of  kind  reception  was  alto- 
gether satisfactory ;  but  her  quivering  lip,  and  unsettled  eye,  betrayed  at 
once  her  anguish  at  departing  from  Scotland,  and  her  fears  of  confiding 
Herself  to  the  doubtful  faith  of  England. 

"  Welcome,  my  Lord  Abbot,"  she  said,  speaking  to  Ambrosius,  '*  and 
you,  Roland  Avenel,  we  have  joyful  news  for  you — our  loving  sister's  officer 
proffers  us,  in  her  name,  a  safe  asylum  from  the  rebels  who  have  driven  ui 
from  our  home  —  only  it  grieves  me  we  must  here  part  from  you  for  a  short 
■piMse." 

"  Part  from  us,  madam  I"  said  the  Abbot.  **  Is  your  welcome  in  England, 
then,  to  commence  with  the  abridgment  of  your  train,  and  dismissal  of 
your  counsellors  ?" 

"Take  it  not  thus,  good  Father,"  said  Mary;  "the  Warden  and  cnr 
Sheriff,  faithful  servants  of  our  Royal  Sister,  deem  it  necessary  to  obey  her 
instructions  in  the  present  case,  even  to  the  letter,  and  can  only  take  upon 
Ihem  to  admit  me  with  my  female  attendants.  An  express  will  instant! v 
be  despatched  from  London,  assigning  me  a  place  of  residence ;  and  I  wib 
speedily  send  to  all  of  you  whenever  my  Court  shall  be  formed." 

"  Your  Court  formed  in  England  1  and  while  Elizabeth  liveH  and  r^igna  t** 
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Baiii  the  Abbot  —  *'that  will  be  when  we  shall  see  two  suns  iXi  ont 
heaven  V 

''  Do  not  think  so,"  replied  the  Queen ;  "  we  are  well  assured  of  on 
sister's  good  faith.  Elizabeth  loves  fame — and  not  all  that  she  has  won  b^ 
her  power  and  her  wisdom  will  equal  that  which  she  will  acquire  by  ex- 
tending her  hospitality  to  a  distressed  sister  I  —  not  all  that  she  may  here- 
after do  of  good,  wise,  and  great,  would  blot  out  the  reproach  of  abusins 
our  confidence. — Farewell,  my  page — now  my  knight — ^farewell  for  a  brief 
season.  I  will  dry  the  tears  of  Catherine,  or  I  will  weep  with  her  till 
neither  of  us  can  weep  longer."  She  held  out  her  hand  to  Roland,  who 
flinging  himself  on  his  knees,  kissed  it  with  much  emotion.  He  was  about 
to  render  the  same  homage  to  Catherine,  when  the  Queen,  assuming  an  air 
of  sprightliness,  said,  "  Her  lips,  thou  foolish  boy  I  and,  Catherine,  coy  it 
not — these  English  gentlemen  should  see,  that,  even  in  our  cold  clime, 
Beauty  knows  how  to  reward  Bravery  and  Fidelity !" 

"  We  are  not  now  to  learn  the  force  of  ScAtish  beauty,  or  the  mettle  of 
Scottish  valour,"  said  the  Sheriff  of  Cumberland,  courteously — "  I  would 
it  were  in  my  power  to  bid  these  attendants  upon  her  who  is  herself  the 
mistress  of  Sottish  beauty,  as  welcome  to  England  as  my  poor  cares  would 
make  them.  But  our  Queen's  orders  are  positive  in  case  of  such  an  emei^ 
gence,  and  they  must  not  be  disputed  by  her  subject. — ^May  I  remind  your 
Majesty  that  the  tide  ebbs  fast  V*  ^ 

'the  Sheriff  took  the  Queen's  hand,  and  she  had  already  placed  her  foot 
on  the  gangway,  by  which  she  was  to  enter  the  skiff,  when  the  Abbot, 
starting  from  a  trance  of  grief  and  astonishment  at  the  words  of  the  Sherill^ 
rushed  into  the  water,  and  seized  upon  her  mantle. 

."  She  foresaw  it  I  —  She  foresaw  it  I" —  he  exclaimed — "  she  foresaw  your 
flight  into  her  realm ;  and,  foreseeing  it,  gave  orders  you  should  be  thus 
received.  Blinded,  deceived,  doomed  Princess  1  your  fate  is  sealed  when 
you  quit  this  strand. — Queen  of  Scotland,  thou  shalt  not  leave  thine  heri*> 
tage !"  he  continued,  holding  a  still  firmer  grasp  upon  her  mantle ;  **  true 
men  shall  turn  rebels  to  thy  will,  that  they  may  save  thee  from  captivity  or 
death.  Fear  not  the  bills  and  bows  whom  that  gay  man  has  at  his  beck—- 
we  will  withstand  him  by  force.  Oh,  for  the  arm  of  my  warlike  brother  1 
— Roland  Avenel,  draw  thy  sword." 

The  Queen  stood  irresolute  and  frightened ;  one  foot  upon  the  plank,  the 
ether  on  the  sand  of  her  native  shore,  which  she  was  quitting  for  ever. 

**  What  needs  this  violence,  Sir  Priest?"  said  the  Sheriff  of  Cumberland; 
**  I  came  hither  at  your  Queen's  command,  to  do  her  service ;  and  I  will 
depart  at  her  least  order,  if  she  rejects  such  aid  as  I  can  offer.  No  marvel 
is  it  if  our  Queen's  wisdom  foresaw  that  such  chance  as  this  might  happen 
amidst  the  turmoils  of  your  unsettled  State ;  and,  while  willing  to  afiord 
fair  hospitality  to  her  Royal  Sister,  deemed  it  wise  to  prohibit  the  entrance 
of  a  broken  army  of  her  followers  into  the  English  frontier." 

**You  hear,"  said  Queen  Mary,  gently  unloosing  her  robe  from  the 
Abbot's  grasp,  "that  we  exercise  full  liberty  of  choice  in  leaving  thii 
tfhore ;  and,  questionless,  the  choice  will  remain  free  to  us  in  going  to 
France,  or  returning  to  our  own  dominions,  as  we  shall  determine — -Besides, 
it  is  too  late — Your  blessing,  Father,  and  God  speed  thee  !" 

"  May  He  have  mercy  on  thee,  Princess,  and  speed  thee  also !"  said  the 
Abbot,  retreating.    "But  my  soul  tells  me  I  look  on  thee  for  the  last  time  I" 

The  sails  were  hoisted,  the  ojirs  were  plied,  the  vessel  went  freshly  on  her 
way  through  the  firth,  which  divides  the  shores  of  Cumberland  from  those 
of  Gall  )way ;  but  not  till  the  vessel  diminished  to  the  size  of  a  child's 
trigate,  did  the  doubtful,  and  dejected,  and  dismissed  followers  of  the.Queea 
!V)ase  to  linger  on  the  sands;  and  long,  long  could  they  discern  the  kerchief 
iif  Mary,  as  she  waved  the  oft-repeated  signal  of  adieu  to  her  faithful  adh» 
rents,  and  to  the  shores  of  Scotland. 
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If  sood  tidings  of  a  prirate  nature  oould  haT«  consoled  Roland  for  partins 
with  his  miRtress,  and  for  the  distresses  of  his  sovereign,  he  receircKl  sucL 
oomfort  some  days  subsequent  to  the  Queen's  leaving  Dundrennan.  A 
breathless  post — no  other  than  Adam  Woodcock — brought  despatches  from 
Sir  Halbei*t  Glendinning  to  the  Abbot,  whom  he  found  with  Koland,  still 
residing  at  Dundrennan,  and  in  vain  torturing  Boniface  with  fresh  interro- 
gations. The  packet  bore  an  earnest  invitation  to  his  brother  to  make 
Avenel  Castle  for  a  time  his  residence.  "  The  clemenoj  of  the  Regent/' 
aaid  the  writer,  "  has  extended  pardon  both  to  Roland  and  to  you,  upon 
condition  of  your  remaining  a  time  under  my  wardship.  And  I  have  thai 
to  communicate  respecting  the  parentage  of  Roland,  which  not  only  you 
will  willingly  listen  to,  bat  which  will  ^  also  found  to  afford  me,  as  the 
hvsband  of  his  nearest  relative,  some  interest  in  the  future  course  of  his 
Kfe." 

The  Abbot  read  this  letter,  and  paused,  as  if  considering  what  were  best 
for  him  to  do.  Meanwhile,  'Woodcock  took  Roland  side,  and  addressed  him 
as  follows : — "  Now,  look,  Mr.  Roland,  that  you  do  not  let  any  papestrie 
nonsense  lure  either  the  priest  or  you  from  the  right  quarry.  See  you,  you 
ever  bore  yourself  as  a  bit  of  a  gentleman.  Read  that,  ana  thank  &od  that 
threw  old  Abbot  Boniface  in  our  way,  as  two  of  the  Sey ton's  men  were 
conveying  him  towards  Dundrennan  here. — We  searched  him  for  intelli- 
gence concerning  that  fair  exploit  of  yours  at  Lochleven,  that  has  cost  many 
a  man  his  life,  and  me  a  set  of  sore  bones — and  we  found  what  is  better  for 
your  purpose  than  ours." 

The  paper  which  he  gave,  was,  indeed,  an  attestation  by  Father  Philip, 
subscribing  himself  unworthy  Sacristan,  and  brother  of  the  House  of  Saint 
Mary's,  stating,  **  that  under  a  vow  of  secrecy  he  had  united,  in  the  holy 
sacrament  of  marriage,  Julian  Avenel  and  Uatherine  Grseme ;  but  that 
Julian  having  repented  of  his  union,  he.  Father  Philip,  had  been  sinfully 
prevailed  on  by  him  to  conceal  and  disguise  the  same,  according  to  a  com- 

Slot  devised  betwixt  him  and  the  said  Julian  Avenel,  whereby  the  poor 
amsel  was  induced  to  believe  that  the  ceremony  had  been  performed  by  one 
not  in  holy  orders,  and  having  no  authority  to  that  effect.  Which  sinful  con- 
cealment the  undersigned  conceived  to  be  the  cause  why  he  was  abandoned 
to  the  misguiding  of  a  water-fiend,  whereby  he  had  been  under  a  spell, 
which  obliged  him  to  answer  every  question,  even  touching  the  most  solemn 
matters,  with  idle  snatches  of  old  songs,  besides  being  sorely  afflicted  with 
rheumatic  pains  ever  after.  Wherefore  he  had  deposited  this  testificate  and 
confession  with  the  day  and  date  of  the  said  marriage,  with  his  lawful 
superior  Boniface,  Abbot  of  Saint  Mary's,  sub  sigillo  cotifessi^mis,*' 

it  appeared  by  a  letter  from  Julian,  folded  carefully  up  with  the  certifi- 
cate, tnat  the  Abbot  Boniface  had,  in  effect,  bestirred  himself  in  the  affair, 
and  obtained  from  the  Baron  a  promise  to  avow  his  marriage ;  but  the 
death  of  both  Julian  and  his  injured  bride,  together  with  the  Abbot's  resig- 
nation, his  ignorance  of  the  fate  of  their  unhappy  offspring,  and  above  all, 
the  good  father's  listless  and  inactive  disposition,  had  suffered  the  matter  to 
become  totally  forgotten,  until  it  was  recalled  by  some  accidental  conversa- 
tion with  the  Abbot  Ambrosias  concerning  the  fortunes  of  the  Avene! 
family.  At  the  request  of  his  successor,  the  quondam  Abbot  made  search 
for  it;  but  as  he  would  receive  no  assistance  in  looking  among  the  few 
nscords  of  spiritual  experiences  and  important  confessions,  which  he  had 
conscientiously  treasured,  it  might  have  remained  for  ever  hidden  amongst 
tliem,  but  for  the  morr  active  researches  of  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning. 

"  So  that  you  are  like  to  be  heir  of  Avenel  at  last.  Master  Roland,  after 
my  lord  and  lady  have  gone  to  their  place,"  said  Adam ;  "and  as  I  have 
but  one  boon  to  ask,  1  trust  you  will  not  nick  me  with  nay." 
•*  Not  if  it  be  in  my  power  to  say  yes,  my  trusty  friend." 
**  Why  then,  I  must  needs,  if  I  live  to  see  that  day,  keep  on  feeding  thii 
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ejMes  with  anwiwhed  flesh/'  laid  Woodcock  Btardily,  m  if  doubting  th« 
receptioii  that  his  request  might  meet  with. 

"  Thou  shalt  feed  them  with  what  you  list  for  me,"  said  Roland,  lauf  h 
ing;  **  I  am  not  many  months  older  than  ^atn  i  left  the  Castle,  but  I  trust 
I  have  gathered  wit  enough  to  cross  no  mai;  of  ikill  in  his  own  rocation." 

**  Then  I  would  not  change  places  with  the  King's  falconer,"  safd  Adam 
Woodcock,  **  nor  with  the  Queen's  neither — but  they  say  she  will  be  mewed 
up  and  never  need  one.  *^  I  lee  it  erieves  you  to  think  of  it,  and  I  could 
grieve  for  compaoy ;  but  what  help  tor  it?-  Fortune  willfly  her  own  flighty 
fet  a  man  hollo  himself  hoarse." 

The  Abbot  and  Roland  journeyed  to  Avenel,  where  the  former  was  teo> 
derly  received  by  his  brother,  while  the  lady  wept  Jbr  joy  to  find  that  in  her 
favourite  orphan  she  had  protected  the  sole  snrviying  branch  of  her  own 
family.     Sir  Halbert  Glendinning  and  his  household  were  not  a  little  sur- 

Srised  at  the  change  which  a  brief  acquaintance  with  the  world  had  nro- 
uced  in  their  former  inmate,  and  rejoiced  to  find,  in  the  pettish,  spoiled, 
and  f>resuming  pf^,  a  modest  and  unassuming  young  man,  too  much 
acquainted  with  his  own  expectations  and  character,  to  be  hot  or  petulant 
in  demandiug  the  consideration  which  was  readily  and  voluntarily  yielded 
to  him.  The  old  Major  Domo  Wingate  was  the  first  to  sing  his  praises,  to 
which  Mistress  Lilias  bore  a  loud  echo,  always  hoping  that  GU)d  would  teach 
him  the  true  gospel. 

To  the  true  gospel  the  heart  of  Roland  had  secretly  long  inclined,  and 
the  departure  of  tne  good  Abbot  for  France,  with  the  purpose  of  entering 
into  some  house  of  his  order  in  thfit  kingdom,  removed  his  chief  objection 
to  renouncing  the  Catholic  faith.  Another  might  have  existed  in  the  duty 
which  he  owed  to  Magdalen  Graeme,  both  by  birth  and  from  gratitude. 
But  he  learned,  ere  he  had  been  long  a  resident  in  Avenel,  that  his  grand- 
mother had  died  at  Cologne,  in  the  performance  of  a  penance  too  severe  for 
her  age,  which  she  had  taken  upon  herself  in  behalf  of  the  Queen  and 
Church  of  Scotland,  as  soon  as  she  heard  of  the  defeat  at  Langside.  The 
seal  of  the  Abbot  Ambrosius  was  more  regulated ;  but  he  retired  into  the 

Scottish  convent  of ,  and  so  lived  there,  that  the  fraternity  were  inclined 

to  claim  for  him  the  honours  of  canonization.  But  he  guessed  their  pur- 
pose, and  prayed  them,  on  his  death-bed,  to  do  no  honours  to  the  body  of 
one  as  sintul  as  themselves ;  but  to  send  bis  body  and  his  heart  to  be  buried 
in  Avenel  burial-aisle,  in  the  monastery  of  Saint  Mary's,  that  the  last  Abbot 
of  that  celebrated  house  of  devotion  might  sleep  among  its  ruins.* 

*  This  was  not  tn«  explanation  of  the  incident  uf  searchinc  for  the  heart,  mentioned  in  the  mtrodoetiMi  In 
the  tale,  which  the  author  oricinallv  intended,  it  was  desimied  to  refer  to  Th«  heart  of  Robert  Bniee.  It  k 
csnerall/  known  that  that  xreat  monarch,  hein^  on  his  death-hed,  beqneathed  to  the  cmal  Lord  Jame«  of 
tXiavlas.  the  tasit  of  currjrinsf  his  heart  to  the  HrAj  l^nd.  to  fulfil  ic  a  certain  decree  his  own  desire  to  periiwaa 
•  crusiE'te.  Upon  Oourlas's  ilrath,  lUrhtinc  a^rninst  the  M<N>rs  in  Spam. a  •ort'Of  military  kort  d'mmmre  tn  « hiHI 
he  could  hsve  pleaded  nr»  recular  call  of  duty,  his  followers  brouf  bt  baok  the  Broea'k  heart,  nad  d«pu»itrd  it 
'A  the  Abbey  church  of  Melrose,  the  Kennaqohair  of  the  tule. 


'I'his  Abliey  has  been  always  pnrticuhiriy  favournd  by  the  Brace.  ^\  have  already  neen  bin  eBtreme  anxie^ 
that  each  of  the  rererfiid  brethren  shnnid  be  daily  supplied  with  a  Mrrice  of  hoiled  alimioda,  rice  and  niillt, 
pease,  or  the  lilce.  to  be  called  the  Kwr's  mess,  and  that  without  tiie  onlinarr  aerrioe  of  their  table 


eitlier  disturbed  iu  quantity  or  quHlity  But  this  was  not  the  on>  kji'S  ^f  the  benignity  of  good  KiiUK  fi<  belt 
towards  the  monks  of  Melmse.  smce.  by  a  charter  of  the  date  29th  May.  1336.  he  cnnferred  on  the  Abbiit  of 
Melrose  the  sura  of  two  thoavand  pounds  sterling,  tor  rebuiklincr  the  church  of  St.  Mary's,  rained  by  iha 
Eiislish :  and  there  is  little  or  no  iloutA  that  the  principal  part  of  the  remains  which  now  display  anch  e»qa*- 
cite  NuecimeiM  of  G«>ihic  arclti'ecture,  at  its  very  purest  period,  had  their  oriinn  in  this  munilieent  diiiiaUi«L 
riie  money  was  to  be  paid  imii  ui'  crown  lands,  estates  forfeited  to  the  King,  and  other  priqwrty  or  dttnmmm 
of  the  crown. 

A  very  curious  letter  written  to  hie  w>n  about  three  weeks  before  him  death,  has  been  pointed  oot  to  nn  by 
Biy  friend  Vfr  Thomas  Thoin'win.  Deputy-Reipsier  for  Scotland.  It  enlarges  m)  much  on  tlie  love  of  the  pmtwI 
writer  to  the  otmimnnity  of  Melrose,  that  it  is  well  worthy  of  beine  inserted  in  a  wurk  connected  in  sihmi 
degree  with  Soottish  History. 

LrrsKA  DoMiKi  Rsow  Rosnm  ad  nunc  Suim  DATin. 

"  Robert  us  dei  gratia  Rex  Scottornm,  David  precoTdialissimo  Alio  svo,  ae  i «teris  sncceMmniMin  soia;  Sahi- 
lem,  et  sic  ejus  precepta  teiiere,  ut  cu.ii  sua  heneJictitHie  pomint  reenare  Fili  carisKinie.  diece  ueasen  ▼«)»- 
tor  fU:iis,  qui.  patftriioK  in  bcmis  mores  iinitHns,  piain  ejus  nititor  exeqoi  voliintntem ;  nee  pruprie  sibi  kitmil 
noiiien  hereJis.  qui  imluhrihus  predecessoria  affecubus  non  ndherit :  Cupieutes  igitur.  nt  piem  aJErcttoarai  et 
BciiiceraiTidAiectionein.qiiuiii  erea  muiinsierium  d«  Metros,  ubicor  nostrum  ex  9i(ieciMli  dfv«tiione  dispusuiiuos 
tiimulaiuliiiii.  et  enoi  ReliirinmNi  ibidem  Dno  serTientes,  ipaorum  vita  sanctissinia  uim  ad  hoc  exciUnU.  tkmt- 
seimiiuf:;  7  u  ceterique  8UO«!ess«»re8  inei  pia  wnnceritate  pnisequarami,  ut.  ex  vexiredilet^Uoais  afednaida 
■eiiSKisis  ntMrtn  causa  post  mortem  nostrara  oeleusu,  ipai  pro  aobie  ad  oramiun  fervencius  et  forrtna  i 
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LawfT  Nofr>re  that  period  arrived,  Roland  Avenel  was  wedded  to  Catherine 
Seytoii,  who,  after  two  years'  residence  with  her  unhappy  mistress,  was  dis- 
missed ^poii  her  being  subjected  to  closer  restraint  than  had  been  at  first 
exercisod.  She  returned  to  her  father's  house,  and  as  Roland  was  acknow- 
lodged  for  the  successor  and  lawful  heir  of  the  ancient  house  of  Avenej, 

freatly  increased  as  the  estate  was  by  the  providence  of  Sir  Halbert  Glen- 
inning,  there  occurred  no  objections  to  the  match  on  the  part  of  her  family 
Her  mother  wms  recently  dead  when  she  first  entered  the  convent ;  and  he 
father,  in  the  unsettled  times  which  followed  Queen  Mary's  flight  to  Eng- 
land, was  not  averse  to  an  alliance  with  a  vouth,  who,  himself  loyal  to 
Queen  Mar^,  still  held  some  influence,  through  means  of  Sir  Halbert  Glen- 
dinning,  with  the  part^  in  power. 

Roland  and  Catherine,  therefore,  were  united,  spite  of  their  diffe^g 
fiiiths ;  and^  the  White  Lady,  whose  apparition  had  been  infrequent  when 
the  house  of  Ay  enel  seemed  verging  to  extinction,  was  seen  to  sport  by  her 
haunt-^d  well,  w  ith  a  zone  of  gold  around  her  bosom  as  broad  as  the  bald- 
rick  of  an  Earl. 

tor:  V<>bis  pracipimai  qaantam  pcmumas,  instanter  supplicanias,  et  ex  toto  conle  injani?imas,  QoatinuR  as- 
miruaoonibus  qaai  eisJeoi  viria  Reli|Enosts  et  fabrica  Ecclesie  sae  <le  novo  feciinui  ac  eciam  omnibus  aliia 
donanionibos  iKwtris,  ipsda  liliere  aaiiUere  pertnittatis,  Easdem  potios  si  necesae  fuerit  aufctneiitantes  quain 
diniinaenteti,  ipw)rum  iieliciones  auribas  iMoeTolis  admitteiites.  ac  ipsoa  contra  suos  invsisores  et  emulus  pin 
defensione  proteirentes.  Hanc  aatem  exhortacioiieni  supplicacioneni  et  preceptam  tu,  fili  ceteriqae  succes* 
■ores  DfMtri.  prastanti  animo  cwraplere  curetis.  si  noetram  benedictionem  habere  velitis.  una  cum  benedirtioiie 
filii  Kumnii  Reffis,  qui  filimdocuit  patruni  Toluntates  in  bono  perfioere,  asserens  in  munduin  se  venime  non  ut 
tunm  voluntateni  faoeret  sad  paternain.  In  testimonium  antem  nostre  devutiunis  enra  locum  predictuni  sic  a 
■obisdilecium  et  electum  conoepie,  preseniem  literara  Relii;i<Mis  predictis  dimitlimus,  ncistris  successoribns 
in  pnetteruni  natendendam.    Data  apad  Cardros,  undecimo  die  Maij,  Anno  Re^ni  nostri  vioesimo  quurto." 

If  this  charter  be  altiM^ther  genuine,  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  forgrery,  it  rives  rise  to  a  curious  doubt 
in  Scottish  History.  The  letter  announced  that  the  Kins  had  already  destined  nis  heart  ti>  be  dep<i«ited  at 
Kerrow.  The  resolution  to  send  it  to  Palestine,  under  the  charge  of  Douglas,  most  have  been  adopted  betwixt 
!  Ith  Majr  1329,  the  date  of  the  letter,  and  7th  June  of  the  same  year,  when  the  Bruce  died ;  or  else  we  r.inst 
suppose  that  the  commission  of  Dottjrlas  extended  not  only  to  taking  the  Brace's  heart  to  Palestine,  but  to 
annti  it  safe  hack  to  its  final  place  of  deposit  in  the  Abbey  of  Melrose. 

It  would  not  be  worth  inquiring  by  what  caprice  the  author  was  induced  to  throw  the  incident  et  the 
%uc-e^  heart  entirely  on'',  of  the  story,  save  merely  to  say,  that  he  found  himself  unable  to  fill  up  the  eanvaas 
t^  had  sketched,  and  indisposed  to  prosecute  the  management  of  the  superaatond  machiaeiy  ^i^b  which  his 
«l«si,  wiien  it  was  first  ruogh-bewn,  ww  connected  and  oombtoed. 


«aVO  O?  TUB   ABIC1*. 
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